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IAH al duty and ſubmiſſion comes 
nns the world the laſt part of this 
Hiffary under Your Majeſty's pro- 
teflion ; a juit Tribute to Your Ma- 
Jeſty, as well on the account of the 
Memory of the Author, ſo long en- 
Er- 


Dice 
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ed, and ſo uſefull, in the 


THE DEDICATION. 


vice of the Crown, as of the work it ſelf, ſo worthily memurable 


for the great Subject He treats of, and ſo inſtructive, by his noble 


way of treating it. 

This work, now it 1s compleately publiſhed, relates the Tranſ- 
actions of near twenty years; hardly to be paralleld in any other 
time, or place, for the wonderful turns, and paſſages in it. Inthis 
Space of time, Your Majeſly ſees Your own Country at the highest 
pitch of happmeſs and proſperity, and the loweſt degree of adverfity 
and miſery. So that, when a man carries his Thoughts and his Me- 
mory over all the Occurrences of thoſe Times, he ſeems to be under 
the power of ſome Enchantment, and to dream, rather thay read, 
the Relations of ſo many ſurpriſing Revolutions. The peace and the 
plenty of this Kingdom, and in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, the bloody 
deſolation of it by a most wicked Rebellion, the ruin of ſo many noble 
and great Families, and the devaſtation of their Eſtates ; and, af- 
ter this, the Reſtitution of all things as at the beginning, is hardly 
credible at this time, even ſo ſoon after all theſe things came to paſs. 

When Your Majesly ſees one of Your Royal Anceſtors, the firſt 
vb lud toreign as Heir to the two Crowns of Great Pritain 
united, and, on that account, higher m reputation, honour, and 
power, than any of his Predeceſſors, brought, by unaccountable 
Adminiſtrations on the one hand, and by vile Contrivances on the 
other, into the greates| difficulties and diftreſſes throughout all his 
Kingdoms; then left and abandun d by moſt of his Servants, whom 
he had himſelf raiſed to the greateſt honours, and preferments ; 
thus reduced to have ſcarce one faithful able Counſellor about 
him, to whom he could breath his Conſcience and Complaints, 
and from whom he might expect one honeſt, ſound, difintereſſed 
Alvice: after this, how he was obliged to take up Armes, and 
to contend woth his own Subjects in the Field for his Crown, the 
Laws, his Liberty, and Life; there meetmg with unequal for- 
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* how he was driven from one part of the Kingdom, and from 
one Body of an Army to another, till at laft he was brought under 
the power of cruel and mercileſs Men, impriſon d, arraigu d, con- 
demm d, and executed like a common Malefattor : Aud after thus 
ſtill, when Your Majeſiy ſees his Enemies triumphing for a time 
in their own guilt, and ruling over them. fellows, and farft compa- 
nions in wickedneſs, with ſucceſsful Inſolence, till theſe very Men 
by farce, and fraud, and ſundry artifices, flill getting the better 
of one another, brought all Government into ſuch Confuſion and 
Anarchy, that no one of them could ſubſiſt; and how then, by 
God s Providence, the Heir of the Royal Martyr was invited and 
brought home by the Generality of the People, and their Repreſen. 
zatives, to return, and take on him the Government, in as ſull an 
Exerciſe of it as any of his Predeceſſors had ever enjoyed; not 
ſubject to any of thoſe Treaties, or Comditious, which had been ſo 
often offer d by his Father to the Men then in credit, and power, 
and, in their pride and fury, had been as often rejected by them: 
When Your Majeſty ſees before You all this begun, and carried on 
in Violence and War, and concluded in a peaceful Reſloration, 
within the ſpace of twenty years, by Engliſh- nen alme amongſt 
themſelves, without the Intervention of any ſoreign power ; many 
of the ſame hands joyning in the recovery and ſettlement, as they 
had done before in the Deflruftion of their Country; Your Majeſty 
will certainly ſay, 

This was the Lord's doing, and it muſt ever be mar- 
vellous in our eyes. 

An Account of this great work of God coming to be publiſb d 
in Your Majefty's time, it 1s humbly conceivd not improper to con. 
gratulate Your good fortune, that, m the beginning of Your Reign, 
uch a Hiſtory of the greateſi Matters, paſs d within Tour own 

Dominions, comes to light ; as well for the neceſſity there may be, 
a 2 after 
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after above forty years run out in a very unſettled and various 
management of the publick Affairs, to put men in mind | again of 
thoſe miſchiefs under which ſo many great Men fell on both fides, 


as in hopes, that on Your Maje#ty's account, and for the Glory of 


Tour Name, whom Your People have univerſally receiv d with 


Joy, this Generation may be inclined to let theſe freſh examples of 


Good and Evil fink into their minds, and make the deeper impreſ- 


fron in them to follow the one, and avoid the other. 


From the year 1660 to very near 1685, which was the time 
of King Charles the Second's Reign here in England, it muſt 
needs be own'd, that, with all the very good Underflanding, and 
excellent good Nature of that King, there was a great mixture 


of Counſels, and great viciſſituder of good and bad Events, all. 


moſt throughout that ſpace of time attending his Government. 
They ſeem indeed to be ſomewhat like the four Seaſons of the year ; 
of which three Quarters are generally fair, hopeful, flouriſhing, 
and gay; but there come as conflantly ſevere Winters, that frees, 
wither, deſtroy, and cut off many hopeful plants, and expeftations 
of things to come. | 
It muſt be own'd too, fince it can never be concealed, that from 
the beginning of the Reſtoration, there was certainly, not ſuch a 
Return to God Allmighty for the wonderful Bleſſings he had pour d 
out with ſo liberal a hand, as, no doubt, was due to the great Au- 
thor and Giver of all that Happineſs: neither was there ſuch a 
prudence in the Auminiſtration, or ſuch a fteadineſs in the conduct 
of Affairs, as the freſh Experience of the foregone misfortunes 
might well have forewarn'd thoſe that were entruſted in it, to have 
purſued with Courage and Conflancy. It is but too notorious there 
was great forgetfulneſs of God, as well as manifefi Miſtakes to- 
wards the World; which quickly brought forth fruits meet for 
fuch undutifulneſs, and ill conduct. 
W The 
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what advice this Author gave his Royal Maſter, upon the occaſion 
of bu being much preſsd to go to Church to Charenton, and how 
Some Intrigues, and Snares, cunnmgly laid on one fide, were very 
plainly and boldly withſtood on the other by this Author, will let 
the world ſee, why this Man was by any means to be remov'd, if his 
Aver ſaries could eſſec it, as one that was perpetually crofſmg their 
miſchievous deſigns, by an habitual courſe of adhering unmoveably 
to the Intereſt of this Church and Nation. 

In the progreſs of this Book, Your Majefly will alſo find ſome 
very near that King whilft he was abroad, endeavouring to take ad- 
vantage of the forlorne and deſperate circumFtances of hu fortune, 
to per ſwade him, that the Party who had fought for his Father, 
was an inſigniſicant, a deſpicable, and undone Number of Men; and, 
on this account, putting him on the thoughts of marrymg ſome Ro- 
man Catholick Lady, who might engage thoſe of that Religion, both 
at home and abroad, in hs Majeſty's Intereſt; Others at the ſame 
time, with equal importunity, recommending the power of the Preſ- 
byterians, as moft able to do him ſervice, and bring him home. 

This noble Author all this while perfifted, in the integrity of his 
Soul, to uſe that credit his faithfulneſs and truth had gam'd him, 
to convince the King, that foren force was a flrength not defirable 

for him to depend on, and, if it were ſuſpefled to be on the Intereſt of 

Popery, of all things moFt likely to prevent, and diſappomt his Re- 
Horation; that for hi cum Subjefts, none of them were to be neg- 
lected; his Armes ought to be ſtretch d out to receive them all ; 
but the old Royal Party was that his Majefly ſhould chiefly rely on, 
both to aſſiſt him in his Return, and afterwards to eſtabliſh his Go- 
vernment. | 

This noble Author had been a watchful obſerver of at that 
had paſſed in the time of the Troubles ; and had the opportunity to 
have ſeen the actions, and penetrated, in a good meaſure, into the 
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conſultations of thoſe days, and was no ill judge of the temper and 
nature of mankind; and He, it ſeems, could not be of opinion, but 
that They who had ventur d all for the Father, would be the trueſt 
and jirmeſi Friends to the Son. 

Whether this grew up in him to be his judgement, from his ob- 
ſervation of the Rules of Nature, and a general praclice in all 
wiſe Men to depend mo#t on the Service, and Affection of thoſe who 
had been fleady to them in their diſtreſſes; or whether a luke-warm 
Trimming indifferency, though ſometimes dignified with the Cha- 
rafter of Politicks, did not ſuit with His plain dealing, it 1s cer- 
tain, he never could adviſe a Prince to hold a Conduct that ſhould 
grieve, and diſoblige his old Friends, in hope of getting new ones, 
and make all his old Enemies rejoyce. But, however his malicious 
Proſecutors afterwards ſcandalized him, as being the Author of 
ſuch Counſels, and ohjefted to him what was their own advice and 
praflice, He really thought this kind of Conduit weaken'd the hands, 
and tended to the ſubverſion of any Government. Aud the ſucceſs 
has approved this judgement ; for in the very inconſtant, and va- 
riable Adminiſtration under that King, it was found by Experience, 
and to this day the Memorials of it are extant, that he had quiet 
and calm days or more rough and boiſterous weather, as he ſavour d, 
or diſcountenanced his own Party; called indeed a Party by the 
Enemtes of it, upon a levelling principle of allowing no diſtinflions ; 
though all who have contended agam/t it, were properly but Par- 
ties; whulft that was then, and 1s ſtill, on the advantage-ground 
of being establiſhed by the Laws, and mcorporated into the Go- 
vernment. 

By degrees Your Majefty is brought, in the courſe of this Hi- 
Slory, as it were to the top of ſome exalted height, from whence You 
may behold all the errors and misfortunes of the time paſt with ad- 
vantage to Var ſelf ; may view Armies drawn up, and Battles 


+ fought, 
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fought, without Tour part of the danger ; and by the experience 
of former Misfortunes, eſtabliſh Your own Security. 

It ſeems to be a Situation not unlike that of the Temple of Ni 
dam in Lucretius; from whence he adviſes his readers to look 
down on all the Vanity and Hurry of the World. And as that Phi- 
hſophical Poet does very movimgly deſcribe the purſuuts of thoſe 
whom he juſtly flyles Miſerable Men, diſtracling themſelves in 
weariſom contentions about the Buſineſs and Greatneſs of an empty 
world ; jo does this noble Hiſtorian, with true and evident de- 
dudions from one cauſe and event to another, and ſuch an agree- 
able thread of entertamment, that one 1s never content to give over 
reading , bring Your Majeſly to an eaſy aſcent over all the know- 
ledge of thoſe miſerable times; from whence not in ſpeculation only, 
but really and experimentally, You may look down on all the folly, 
and madneſs, and wickedneſs of thoſe ſecret Contrivances, and open 
Lulences, whereby the Nation, as well as the Crown, was brought 
to deſolation ; and ſee how falſlly and weakly thoſe great and buſy 
diſturbers of peace pretended Reformation, and Religion, and to 
be ſeeking God in every one of their rebellious and finful Aftions . 
whereas God was not tobe found in their I hunder nor their Earth- 
quakes, that ſeem d to ſhake the foundations of the Warld;, but in 
the ſtill voice of peace he came at laſt, to defeat and diſappaint all 
their Inventions: That God, to whom vengeance belongs, aroſe, 
and ſhew'd himſelf in defence of that righteous Canſe of the Crown 
and Church; which Your Maje/ly will obſerve to have been com- 
bined azamſl , fought with, overthrown, and in the end raiſed , 
and reeſlabliſbed together. Now theſe things happen d for en- 
lamples, and they are written for our admonition. 

It is now moſt humbly ſubmitted to Your Majeſty s judgement, 
whether the confideration of theſe matters, ſet forth in this Hi- 
ſtory, be ot the moſt uſeful praſbect not for Your ſelf only, but 
C2 Tour 
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Tour nobleſt Train, Your great Council, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons, im Parliament aſſembled. 

When Your Majeſiy is ſo attended, by God's bleſſing, no power 
on Earth will be able to diſappoint Your Miſdom, or reſiſt Tour 
Will. A there may be need of all this power and authority, 
to preſerve, and defend Your Subjects, as well as Pur Crown, 
from the like diſtraftions and mvaſions. There may want the con- 
currence of a Parliament, to prevent the return of the ſame miſ- 
chievons practices, and to reſtrain the madneſs of Men of the ſame 
Principles in this Age, as deſtroyed the Iaft : ſuch as think them- 
ſelves even more capable than thoſe in the laſt, to carry on the like 
wicked defigns ; ſuch as take themſelves to be inform d, even from 
this Hiſtory, how to mend the miſtakes then committed by the prin- 
cipal Directors on that fide, and by a more refm'd ill in wicked- 
neſs, to be able once again to overthrow the Monarchy, and then 
to perpetuate the deſtruction of it. 

There i no doubt, Madam, but every thing that us repreſented 
to Your Majeſty of this Nature, will find a Party ready to deny 
it; that will joyn hand in hand to aſſure the world there 1s no 


fuch thing. It ts a common Cauſe, and it is their Intereſt, if 


they can, to per ſwade Men, that it 1s only the heat and warmth 
of High-Church Inventions, that ſuggeſts ſuch fears, and jea- 
loufies. 

But let any impartial Perſon judge, to whom all the Liber- 


tines of the Republican Party are like to unite themſelves; and 


whether it 1s imaginable , that the eflabhſhd Government, ei- 
ther in Church or State, can be flrengthen'd, or ſervd by them. 
They muſt go to the Enemies of both, and pretend there hb no 
Juch thing as a Republican Party in England, that they may be 
the leſs obſervd, and go on the more ſecure in their deflruilive 
projedts. 


They 


1 
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4 They can have no better game to play, than to declare, that 


ne but Jacobites alarm the Nation with theſe Apprehenfims ; | 


and that Jacobites are much greater Enemies than Themſelves 
to Your Majeſty. Let that be ſo: no Man, in his Wits, tan fay 
any thing to Your Majefty in behalf of any, let them be who they 
will, that will not own Your Government, and wiſh the pro- 
ſherity and the happmeſs of it, and contribute all they tan to mam- 
tain it. 

But aubilſi theſe Men moſt falſely aſper ſe the Sons of the Church 
of England for being Jacobites, let them rather clear them- 
ſelves of what they avere lately charged before Your Majefly , 
that there are Societies of them which celebrate the horrid thir- 
tieth of January, withan execrable Solemnity of ſcandalous mirth; 
and that they have Seminaries, and a ſort of Univerſities, in 
England, maintain d by great contributions, where the fierceſt 
Doctrine againſt Monarchical, and Epiſcopal Government, are 
taugbt and propagated, and where they bear an implicable hatred 
to Your Majeſty Title, Name, and Family. 

This ſeems to be a Torrent that cannot be refifted but by the 
whole Legiſlative Authority; neither can Tour Throne, which they 
are thus perpetually aſſaulting, or under mining, be ſupported by 
a leſs power. 

In theſe difficulties Your great Council will , over and above 
their Perſonal duty to Your Majefly, take themſelves to be more 
concern d to be zealous in the defence of Your Royal Prerogative, 
as well as of their own juft Rights and Privileges, in that it was 
under the Name and Style of a Parliament, though very unjuſtly 
Jo call d. that allthe miſchiefs mention d in this Hiflory were brought 
upon the Kingdom. 

They beft can diſcover the Craft and Subtilty formerly uſed in 
thoſe Cinſultations ; which firſt inveigled, and drew Men in from 
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one wickedneſs to another, before they were aware of what they 
were doing; and engaged them to think themſelves not ſafe, but 
by doing greater Evils than they began with. | 
They will, no doubt, be filled with a juſt indignation againſt 
all that Hypocriſy and Villany, by which the Engliſh Name, 
and Nation, were expoſed to the cenſure of the rest of the world: 
They only can be able to preſent Your Majeſty with remedies pro- 
per, and adequate to all theſe evils, by which God may be glori- 
fied, and the ancient Conſtitution of this Government retriev'd, and 


ſupported. 
' There 1s one calamity more, that ſtands in need of a cure from 
Tour own Soveraign hand. It is m truth a peculiar Calamity fallen 
moſt heavily on this Age, which though it took its chief riſe from 
the diſorderly, diſſolute times of thoſe Wars, and has monſtrouſly 
mcreaſed ever ſince, yet was never own'd ſo much as Now, and 
that 1s a barefaced contempt, and diſuſe of all Religion whatſo- 
ever. And indeed what could ſo much feignd Sanctity, and fo 
much real Wickedneſs, during that Rebellion begun in 1641, 
produce elſe in fooliſh Men's hearts, than to ſay, There is no 
God? 

This Irreligion was then pretended to be cover d with a more 
fignal Morality and preciſe Friftneſs in life and converſation, 
which was to be a recompence for the loſs of Chriftianity. But 
now, even that Shadow of godlineſs and virtue 1s fled too. A. 
theiſm, and Profaneneſs, diligently cultivated, have nat failed to 
produce a proſtitution of all Manners in contempt of all Govern- 
ment. 
Thu Profaneneſs and Impiety ſeems, next to the horrible confu- 
fions of the late Rebellion, to have gain d ground chiefly by this 
method, that, when many who have been in Authority have not, 
on ſeveral Accounts, been heartily affected to the ſupport of the 
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Church eſtabliſbed by Law, there has crept in, by little and little, 
a liberty againſt all Religion. For where the chief Adviſers 
or Managers of publick Affairs, have inclined to alterations, 
which the eftabliſhed rules have not countenanced, they durſt not 
cauſe the Laws to be put in Execution, for fear of turning the 
force of them on Themſelves, ſo their next refuge has been to ſuſſer 
Men to obſerve no diſcipline, or government at all. | 

Thus the Church of England, put to Nurſe, as it were, ſome- 
times to ſuch as have been inclined to Popery, and ſometimes to 
other Sefts, and ſometimes to Men indifferent to all Religion, hath 
been in danger of being Starvd, or overlaid, by all of them; and 
the ill conſequence has redounded not only to the Members of that 

Communion, but to all the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity it ſelf. 

Whoever have ventur d to give warning of theſe wicked de- 
gur and pradlices, have been render d as Per ſons of ill temper 
and very bad affetions. They that have been in Credit and Au- 
thority, have been frequently inclined to be favourable to the Men 
complain d ; it has been offer d on their behalf, that their inten- 
tions were good; and that it was even the Intereſt of the Govern- 
ment to cover their Prmciples, whatever might be the conſequences 
of them. 

Thus theſe Miſchiefs have been ſtill growing, and no Laws 
have hitherto reached them; and, poſſibly, they are become inca- 
pable of a remedy ; unleſs Your Majeſty's great example of Piety 
and LVirtue ſhall have ſufficient influence to amend them: No ho- 
neſt Man can ſay it 1s not reaſonable, and even neceſſary, to watch 
them; and that, in compaſſion to Your Subjefs, as well as juſtice 
to Your ſelf. This Hiſtory hath ſhewn Your Majeſly their fruits 
in the late times, by which You ſhall know them flill ; for Tour 

, Majeſfly well remembers Who has ſaid, that 

Men do not gather Grapes of Thorns, or Figs of Thiſtles. 

SY - That 
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That God may give Your Majeſty a diſcerning Spirit, a wiſe, 
and under ftanding Heart, to judge aright of all things that belong 
to Your peace; that He may enable You to ſubdue Tour Ene- 
mies abroad by ſucceſsful Counſels , and Armes, and to reduce 
Tour Ill-willers at home by prudent Laws, adminifter d with the 
meekneſs of Wiſdom; that He would give You length of days in 
one hand, and Riches and Honour in the other; that You, in Your 
days, may have the glory to reStore good Nature (for which the 
Engliſh Nation was formerly ſo celebrated) and good Manners, 
as well as the fincere profeſſion, and univerſal practice of the true 
Religion, in Your Kingdoms ;, and that His Almighty power may 
defend You with his favourable Kindneſs as with a Shield, againſt 
all Your Adver ſartes of every kind, are the zealous, conflant, and 
devout prayer of ſo many Millions, that it were the higheft pre- 
ſumption in any One Perſon, to ſubſcribe a particular Name to 
fo Univer ſal a Concern. 
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The next four years after that Reign, were attended with more 
fatal Miſcarriages; over which it may be more decent to draw a 
Veil, than to enter into a particular enumeration of them. Many 
great Princes have been led unawares into irrecoverable Errors; 
and the greater they are, ſo many more particular Perſons are 
uſually involud in the Calamity. 

What follow'd after this time, till Your Majefly's moſt * 
coming to the Throne, 1s ſo freſh in the memory of all Men yet living, 
that every one will be beſt able to make his own obſervations upon 
it. Such Deliverances have their pangs in the Birth, that much 

= weaken the Conſtitution, in endeavouring to preſerve, and amend it. 
1 And now Your Majeſty, who ſucceeds to a Revolution, as well 
4 a Reſtoration, has the advantage of a retroſpect on all theſe A- 
cidents, and the benefit of reviewing all the failings in thoſe times: 
and whatſoever was wanting, at thoſe opportunities of amending 
paſt Errors, in the management of Affairs, for the better eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Crown, and the ſecurity of the true old Engliſh Go- 
verument, it will be Your Majeſty's happineſs to ſupply in Your 
time: a time in ſome ſort reſembling the auſpicious beginning of 
King Charles the Second s Refloration; for in that time, as now in 
Your Majeflys, the People of th Kingdom ran chearfully into 
obedience ; the chiefeft Offenders lay quiet under a ſenſe of their 
own Crimes, and. an apprehenfion of the reward juſtly due to 
them; and all Your Subjefts went out to meet Your Majeity with 
Duty, and moſt with Love. YO 
J Compariſons of Times may be e of Perſons; and 
HY. therefore no more ſhall be ſaid here on that Subjeft, than that fince 
= the Reftoration, and ſome few year# after it, given up to joy, and 
the forgetfulneſs of pa Miſeries, there hath been no time that 
brought ſo much bope of quiet, and ſo general a ſatisfadtian 1 
theſe Kingdoms, as that on which we ſaw Mur Majeſty ſo happily 


Vol. z. b ſeated 
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ſeated upon the Throne of Your Anceflors. Among all the fans 


of greatneſs and glory in a Prince's Reign, there is none more really 
advantageous, none more comfortable, than that which Virgil re- 
marks as a felicity m the time of Auguſtus, 

When abroad the Soveraign is proſperous, and at home 

does govern Subjects willing to obey: 
When it h not fear that drives and compels them, but affection 
and loving · kindue /s that draws them, to their duty; and makes 
them rejoyce under the Laws by which they are govern d. Such 
was certainly the time of Your Majeſty s firft Eutrance; and ſuch 
God grant it may be ever. 

The two fir t Volumes of this Hiſtory have laid before Your 
Majeſty the original cauſes, and the foundations of the Rebellion, 
and Coil Mar; the contrivances, defigns, and conſultations in it; 
and the miſerable events of it ; and ſeem'd to have fmiſh'd the whole 
War, when the Author, at the very end of the ninth Book, ſays, 
that from that time there remain'd no poſlibility for the 
King to draw any more Troops together in the Field. Aud 
when there's an end of Alion in the Field, the mquiries into the 
conſequences afterwards are uſually leſs warm. 

But it happens in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſeveral new 
Scenes of new Mars, and the Events of them, are open d in this Vo- 
lume; which, it is hoped, will prove exceeding uſeful, even in thoſe 
parts, where, by reaſon of the ſadneſs of the Subject, it cannot be de- 
lighiful, and, in all other parts of it, both uſeful and delightful. 

Tour Majeſty eſpecially, who muſt have Your heart perpetually 
intent to ſee what followd in the cloſe of all thoſe Wars, and by 
what means and methods the loſs of all that noble and innocent 
Blood, and particularly that portion of the Royal Stream then ſpilt, 
was recompenſed upon Therr heads who were the wicked Contriver s 
of the Parricide, and how at laſt the miſeries of theſe Nations, and 
| 5 the 
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the ſufferings of Tour Royal Family were all recover d by Gude Abs 
mighty t own unerring hand, will, no doubt, be more agreeably en- 
tertain d in this Volume with the Relation of the ſecret fleps of the 
return of God s Mercy, than when he ſtill ſeem d openly to have for- 
ſalen his own oppreſſed Cauſe ; auberein ſo much of what was 
deareſt to Your ſelf was ſo highly concernd. 

Of the Tranſactiont within theſe Kingdoms, ſoon after the War 
was ended, eſpecially juſt before, and after the barbarous Murther 
of the Bleſſed King, this Author could have but ſhort and imperfeft 
informations abroad. It cannot therefore juſtly be expefled, that he 


ſhould be ſo full, or minute in many circumſlances relating to the 


action and conſultations of that Party here at home, as are to be 


und in. ſome other 1 whoſe buſme/s it was to intend only 
uch matters. 


One thing indeed were very much to be wiſhd, that be had given 
the world a more diſtinct, and particular Narrative of that pious 
King's laft moſt magnanimous fuffermgs in his Impriſonments, Tryal, 
and Death, But it ſeems the remembrance of all thoſe deplorable 
paſſages was ſo grievous, and mſupportable to the Wruer's mind, 
that he abhorr d the dwelling long upon them, and choſe rather to 
contract the whole black Tragedy within too narrow a compaſ;. 
But ths is a loſs that can only now be lamented, not repaired. 

But when the Hiſtory brings Your Majefly to what the noble 
Writer eſteem d one of his principal bufmeſſes in this Volume, to at- 
tend King Charles the Second,and his two Royal Brother s,through- 
out all their wandrimgs, which take up a confiderable ſhare of it, 
and are moſt accurately and kuowmgly deſcribed by bim, as having 
been a conflant Witneſs of moſt of them, it is preſumed, This part 
may give Your Majeſty equal ſatisfattion to any that is gone before 
it. It will not be unpleaſant to Your Majeſty, fince You have known 
Jo well the happy conclufion of it, to ſee the baniſh'd King under his 
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lung adverſe Fortune, and how many years of trouble and diftreſs 


0 » K 7 5 


he patiently waited God Almighty s appointed time, for his Ne- 
demption from that Captivity. 

In that diſconſolate time of diſtreſs and lowneſs of his Fortune, 
Your Majeſty will find cauſe to obſerve, that there were Faction: 


even Then in his little Court beyond Sea; ſo inſeparable are ſuch 


undecent and unchriſtian contentions from all Communities of Men: 
They are like Tares ſown by an Enemy amongſt the Wheat, 
whilſt good Men ſleep. 

Upon the Subjed of the Factions in thoſe days, there is a parti- 
cular paſſage in this Hiſtory, of two Parties in that Court abroad, 
who thought it worth their while, even T hen to be very induſtrious 
in proſecuting this Author with unjuſt and falſe accuſations. And 
the Author himſelf obſerves, that, howſoever thoſe Parties ſeem d, 
on moſt other accounts, incompatible the one with the other, they 
were very heartily united in endeavouring to compaſs His defiru- 
Aon; and for no other reaſon, that ever appear d, but his being an 
unwearied Alſertor of the Church of England's Cauſe, and a con- 
ſtant Friend and Servant to the true Intereſt of it ; to which either 
of Them was really more irreconcileable, than they were to each 


other, whatſoever they pretended. 


This paſſage ſeems to deſerve a particular edlen, becauſe, 
within few years after that King's Refloration, ſome of both thoſe 
Parties joyn d again in attacking this noble Author, and accufing 
him aneau of the very ſame pretended crimes they had objefled to 
him abroad; where there had been ſo much malice ſhew'd on one fide, 
and ſo much natural and irreſiſtible innocency appear d on the other, 
that one would have thought, no Arrow out of the ſame Yurver, 


could have been enough envenom d to have hurt ſo faithful, ſo con- 


tant, and ſo tried a Servant to the Church and Crown. 
This particular, and another, wherein Your Majefly will fd 
awhat 
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ANNE, by the Grace of God, Queen of England, Scotland, 
"88% France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, c. To all 
Z to whom Theſe Preſents ſhall come Greeting. Whereas 
Our Truſty and Wellbeloved Milliam Delaune, Doctor 
in Divinity, and Vice-Chancellor of Our Univerſity of 
" Oxford, has humbly repreſented unto Us, in the behalf 
of the ſaid Univerſity, that They have at a Great Expence already 
Publiſhed One Volume of the late Earl of C/arerdons Hiſtory, and in- 
tend in a ſhort time to Publiſh the Second and Third Volumes for 
Compleating the Work; and the ſole Right of the Copy of the ſaid 
Work being Veſted in Our Univerſity of Oxford, and They having hum- 
bly beſought Us to Grant Them Our Royal Privilege and Licence for 
the ſole Printing and Publiſhing the ſame for the Term of Fourteen 
Years; We being Graciouſly enclined to encourage the ſaid Undertaking, 
are pleaſed to condeſcend to their Requelt; and do therefore hereby 
Give and Grant unto Our ſaid Univerſity of Oxford, Our Royal Licence 
and Privilege, for the ſole Printing and Publiſhing the ſaid Three Vo- 
lumes of the late Earl of Clarendon s Hiſtory, for and during the Term 
of Fourteen Years, to be computed from the Day of the Date hereof; 
ſtrictly Charging, Prohibiting, and Forbidding all Our Subjects to Re- 
print or Abridge the ſaid Hiſtory, or any Part of it, or to Import, Buy, 
Vend, Utter, or Diſtribute any Copies of the ſame, or any Part thereof, 
Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the ſaid Term, without the Conſent 
and Approbation of Our ſaid Univerſity firſt had and Obtained, as They 
and every of them Offending herein will Anſwer the Contrary at their 
Peril, and ſuch other Penalties as by the Laws and Statutes of this Our 
Realm may be inflicted; Whereof the Maſter, Wardens, and Com- 
pany of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiſſioners and Of- 
ficers of our Cuſtoms, and all other Our Officers and Miniſters whom it 
may concern, are to take Notice, that due Obedience be given to Our 
Pleaſure herein ſignified. Given at Our Court at Hampton. Court the 
24 day of June 1703. In the Second Yearof Our Reign. — 


By Her Majeſty's Command. 


C. Hedges. 
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CIVIL WARS 


ENGLAND. 


Begun in the Year 1641, 


With the precedent Paſſages, and Actions, that contributed 
thereunto, and the happy End, and Concluſion thereof 


by the KING's blefled RESTORATION, and 
RETURN upon the 29" of May, in the Year 1660. 
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Wherefore do I ſee every Man with his hands on his loms, as a 
Woman in travail, and all faces are turn d into paleneſs? 


4 Jer. xl vil. 6. 
O thou ſword of the Lord, how long will it be ere thou be quiet * 
b put up thy ſelf into thy ſcabbard, reſt, and be ſtill. 


Eze. Xxx1V. a. 


Moe be to the Shepherds of Iſrael, that do feed themſelves; 
Jhould not the Shepherds feed the flocks? 


HE Actions of the laſt year were attended 
with ſo many diſmal Accidents and Events, 
that there were no ſeeds of hope left to ſpring 
up in this enſuing ill year; for it was enough 
— diſcernd how little ſucceſs the Treaty with 

[ i the Scofs would produce; which yet the King 
4 did not defire to put a period to, otherwiſe 


than by pofitively declaring, © that he would 
never conſent to the alteration of the Church 
10 . * Government, but was willing enough that 


they ſhould entertain any other hopes, and was not himſelf without 
hope, that by ſatisfying the Ambition, and Intereſt of particular Men, 
he might mitigate the rigour of the Presbyterian Faction; and to that 
purpoſe Monſieur Montrevil was gone from London to the &otiſhß Army, 
then before Newark, having taken Oxford in his way, and ſo given an 
Account to the King of his obſervations, and receiv'd from him ſuch 
Information and Inſtruction as was neceſſary for the work in hand. 
I's the mean time no ways were left untryed to draw ſuch a Body of 
an Army together, as might enable his Majeſty to make ſome attempt 
-upon the Enemy; and if he could, by all poſſible endeavours, have 
Vol. 3. A drawn 
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drawn out of all his Garriſons left, a force of five thouſand Horſe and 
Foot (which at that time ſeem d a thing not to be deſpaired of) he did 
more deſire to have loſt his life, in ſome ſignal attempt upon any part 
of the Enemy's Army, than to have enjoy d any conditions which he 
foreſaw he was ever like to obtain by Treaty; and he was not out of 
hope of a Body of five thouſand Foot to be landed in Cor mal, which 
his Letters from France confidently promiſed, and which had been ſo 
much expected, and depended upon by the Prince, that it kept him 
from tranſporting himſelf into Si, till Farfax was marchd (as hath 
been ſaid before) within little more than twenty Miles of Peudennis. 
For S' Dudly Myat had been ſent expreſsly from the Lord Jermyn, to 
aſſure the Prince, that ſuch a Body of five thouſand Foot were actually 
raiſed under the Command of Ruvignie, and ſhould be embarked for 
Pendennis within leſs than a month; and the Lord Jermyn, in a Poſt- 
ſcript to that Letter which he writ to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by S' Dudly Mat, wiſhed him not to be too ſtrict in the computation 
of the Month from the date of the Letter, becauſe there might be ac- 
cidents of Winds at that Seaſon; but he deſired him to be confident, 
that they ſhould be all landed within the expiration of fix Weeks, and 
by that Meaſure to conduct the reſolutions, and to decline fighting:- 
upon that Account: After all this, it is as true, that there was never 
a Man at this time levied , or defign'd for that expedition, only the 
Name of Ruvignie (becauſe he was of the Religion, and known to be a 
good Officer) had been ment ion d, in ſome looſe diſcourſe by the Car- 
dinal, as one who would be very fit to Command any Troops which 
might be ſent into Eugland for the relief of the King; which the other, 
according to his natural credulity, thought to be Warrant enough to 
give both the King and the Prince that unreaſonable Expectation; the 
which and many other of that great Lord's Negotiations and Tranſ- 
actions, the ſucceeding, and long continuing Misfortunes, kept from 3» 
being ever after examin'd, or conſidered and reflected upon. 

TE Prince ſtayed in the Iſle of 8% from Wedneſday the 4 of 
March till Thurſday the 16" of April, the Wind having continued ſo 
contrary, that the Lords Cape/ and Hopton came not to him from Corn. 
wal till the Saturday before; at which time likewiſe arriv'd a Trum- 
peter from S Thomas Fairfax, with ſuch a Meſſage from the Parliament 
to the Prince as might well be called a Summons, rather than an Invita- 
tion; yet it was well it came not to Pexdenrs, where it would have 
found a Party among the Prince's Servants. The next Morning, being 
Sunday, a Fleet of about twenty ſeven or twenty eight Sail of Ships, 4 
incompaſſed the Iſland; but within three or four hours, by a very 
notable tempeſt, which contineud two days, they were diſperſed. Upon 
this, and a clear determination of the weakneſs of the Place, if it ſhould 
be attack'd by any conſiderable ſtrength (which both by the Meſſage 
and the Attendants of it they had reaſon to apprehend) together with 
the extreme ſcarcity of Proviſions in that Iſland, which had not been, 
in the fix weeks the Prince ſtaid there, ſupplied with Victual for two 
days out of Cornwal, neither had there been any returns from France 
upon the Lord Cole peppers application to the Queen, which returns 
would every day grow more difficult by the Seaſon of the year, his; 
Highneſs inclined to remove to Jer/y; againſt which nothing could be 
objected of Weight, but the confideration of the King's being at Lon- 
Aon (which was ſtrongly reported ſtill) in a Treaty; and then, that his 

I Highneſs's 
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Highneſss remove, eſpecially if by diſtreſs of Weather he ſhould be 
forced into France, might be prejudicial to the King; and therefore it 
would be reaſonable, firſt to expect ſome advertiſement from his Ma- 
jefty in what condition he was. Hereupon His Highneſs produced in 
Council this enſuing Letter from the King, which was writ ſhortly af- 
ter the Battle of Naſeby, and which he had conceal till that Morning 
from all the Lords, and which truly, I think, was the only ſecret he 
had ever kept from the four he had truſted. 4 


5 Hereford the 23" of June 1645. 
Charles, 


My late misfortunes remember me to command you that which I . 

hope you ſhall never have occafion to obey; it is this; If I ſhould at“ % Pe. 

« any time be taken Priſoner by the Rebels, I command you (upon my lead“ 

e blefling ) never to yield to any conditions that are diſhonourable, un. Joe uf. 
< ſafe for your Perſon, or derogatory to Regal Authority, upon any 
<« conſiderations whatſoever, though it were for the ſaving of my Life; 
e which in ſuch a Caſe, I am moſt confident, is in greateſt ſecurity by 
* your conſtant reſolution, and not a whit the more in danger for their 
& :-©threatning, unleſs thereby you ſhould yield to their defires. But let 
c their reſolutions be never ſo barbarous, the ſaving of my Life by com- 
«plying with them would make me end my days with torture, and diſ- 
«quiet of mind, not giving you my Bleſſing, and Curfing all the reſt 
ce who are conſenting to it. But your conſtancy will make me die chear- 
fully, praiſing God for giving me ſo gallant a Son, and heaping my 
* bleſſings on you; which you may be confident (in ſuch a caſe) will 
delight on you. I charge you to keep this Letter ſtill ſafe by you, until 
*you ſhall have cauſe to ule it; and then, and not till then, to ſhew it 
eto all your Council; it being my command to them, as well as you; 
z0 4 - hom I pray God to make as proſperouſly glorious as any of the Pre- 

« deceſſors ever were of 


1 1 
—_— 
.— 


* Your loving Father Charles R. 


AFTER the reading this Letter, and a confideration of the proba- 
bility that the Rebels would make ſome attempt upon his Highneſs 
there, and the impoſſibility of reſiſting ſuch an attempt in the condi- 
tion the Iſland then ſtood, it was by his Highneſs with great earneſtneſs 
propoſed, and by the whole Council (except the Earl of Berk/brre ) 
unanimouſly adviſed, that the opportunity ſhould be then laid hold on, 
+ whilſt the Rebels Ships were ſcatter d; and that his Highneſs ſhould 
embark for 7er; which he did accordingly on Thur/day; and on the 
next day, being the 17" of April, with a proſperous wind landed at 
Jer/y; from whence, the ſame Night, they ſent an expreſs to the Queen, 
of the Prince's ſafe arrival in that Iſland; and likewiſe Letters. to S 
Maloes, and Havre de Grace, to advertiſe the Lord Colepepper of the 2. Pi «f 
ſame; who receiv'd the Information very ſeaſonably, lying then at CS 
Havre with two Frigats in expectation of a wind for Silfy, and with" 44 
command to the Prince from the Queen, immediately to remove from 
thence. After the Prince had taken an Account of this Iſland, both 
zo himſelf, and all their Lordſhips were of opinion, that it was a place of 
the greateſt ſecurity, benefit, and conveniency to repoſe in, that could 
have been defired, and wiſhed for; till upon a clear information, and 


obſervation of the King's condition, and the ſtate of Eng/and, he ſhould 
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find a fit opportunity to act; and the Prince himſelf ſeem d to have the Me 
greateſt averſion, and reſolution againſt going into Fance, except in 1 

caſe of danger of ſurpriſal by the Rebels, that could be imagined. In 3 

few days M Progers, who had been diſpatched before ( preſently upon 

the Lord Colepepper's coming) from Paris to Sill, being hinder d b 4 
contrary winds till he receivd the News of the Prince's being at Jer, 9 

came thither, and brought this following Letter from her Majeſty to 2 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer in Cipher. I 

Paris the 5 of April 1646. s 

4 in, M Lord Colepepper muſt witneſs for me that I have patiently and A 
{om the e at large heard all that he could ſay concerning the condition of Sl, Y 
Chanel and all that has been propoſed for rendering of the Prince of ales his 1 
coxerning the © abode there ſafe; yet I muſt confeſs to you, that I am ſo far from 4 
ew “being ſatisfied in that point, that I ſhall not ſleep in quiet until J ſhall | 
Franc. cc hear that the Prince of Wales ſhall be removed from thence. It is 0 3 


* confeſſed, it is not ſufficiently Fortified, and is acceſſible in divers 
© places; and the Manning the Works will require a thouſand Men more 
*than you have, or, for ought I ſee, can procure; neither can you be 
« confident, that the loſs of Cormmal may not ſuddainly have a dan-.. 
*gerous influence upon that Garriſon ; moſt of your Soldiers being of 


*that Country. The power of the Parliament at Sea 1s ſo great, that | 
* you cannot rely upon the ſeaſonable and ſafe conveyance of ſuch pro- F 
© portions of Provifions, as ſo great a Garriſon will require; I need not 3 


*remember you of what importance to the King, and all his Party, the e 
* ſafety of the Princes perſon is; If he ſhould fall into the Rebels hands, 1 . 
*the whole would thereby become deſperate; therefore I muſt impor- 
© tunately conjure you to intend this work, as the principal ſervice yea i 
*cando to the King, Me, or the Prince. Co/epepper will tell you how 
J have ſtraind to aſſiſt you with preſent Proviſions, Shipping, and 30 
* Money, neceſſary for the Prince's Remove to Jer/y; where, be con- 7 
*fident of it, he ſhall want nothing. Beſides, for ſatisfaction of others, 1 
*T have moved the Queen Regent to give aſſurance, that if the Prince, 
e in his way to 76%, ſhould be neceſſitated, by contrary winds, or the 
«danger of the Parliament Shipping, to touch in France, he ſhould 
have all freedom, and aſſiſtance from hence, in his immediate paflage 
*thither; which is granted with great chearfulneſs, and civility, and 
* will be ſubſcribed under the hands of the French King and Queen, my 
Brother, and Cardinal Magarin: therefore I hope all ſcruples are now 
* ſatisfied. Colepepper is haſtening to you with good Frigats; but if you ,, 
* ſhall find any danger before their arrival, I ſhall rely upon your care 
*not to omit any opportunity to prevent that danger, according to 
*the reſolution in Council, which Co/epper hath acquainted me with; 
for which I thank you. I need not tell you how acceptable this ſer- 
vice will be to the King, who in every Letter preſſes me to write to 
*you concerning my Son's fafety; nor that I am, and always will be, 


* moſt conſtantly, | 
* Your aſſured Friend Henriette Marie R. 


Tax Prince and Council were very glad at the receipt of this Letter,, 
conceiving that they had now done all that could be required at their 
hands; though they were advertiſed at their firſt landing there, that 
there was ſtill an expectation of the Prince in France; and that he would 
5 be 
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be ſpeedily importun d from thence; which they could not believe; 
but aſſoon as the Lord Colepepper came, they plainly diſcern d that Let- 
ter had been written upon advice to , and upon foreſeeing that an 
immediate Journey. into Fance would not have been ſubmitted to; and 
that the Inſtrument mention d for his Highneſs s quiet and uninterrupted 
Paſſage through France to Jerſy, was only a colour, the ſooner to have 
invited the Prince to have landed there, if there had been any accidents 
in his paſſage; but that the reſolution was, that he ſhould not then 
have come to Jer/y, as it was now, that he ſhould quickly come from 
thence; to which purpole, ſhortly after, came moſt importunate Let- 
ters from the Queen; and it ſeems, howſoever all the late Letters from 
the King to the Prince before his coming out of Exgland, were for his 
repair into Denmark, his Majeſty, upon what reaſons I know not, 
conceiv'd his Highneſs to be in France; tor after his coming to Jer, 
this following Letter was ſent to him, by the Lord Jermin, in whoſe 
Cipher it was writ, and decipher by his Lordſhip. 


Oxford the 22 of «March. 
Charles, 


HoPI1NG that this will find you fate with your Mother, I think fit 4 Ln. 
«to write this ſhort but neceſſary Letter to you: Then know, that xx 


« your being where you are, fafe from the Power of the Rebels, is, un- 
« der God, either my greateſt ſecurity, or my certain ruin. For your 
* conſtancy to Religion, Obedience to me, and to the Rules of honour, 
ill make theſe infolent Men begin to hearken to reaſon, when they 
* ſhall ſee their Injuſtice not like to be crown with quiet; but, if you 
« depart from thoſe grounds for which I have all this time fought, then 
«your leaving this Kingdom will be (with too much probability) called 
* ſufficient proof for many of the ſlanders heretofore laid upon me: 
« wherefore, once again, I command you upon my bleſſing to be con- 
*ſtant to your Religion, neither hearkening to Roman Superſtitions, 
*nor the ſeditious and ſchiſmatical Doctrines of the Presbyterians and 
* Independents; for, know that a perſecuted Church is not thereby leſs 
< pure, though leſs fortunate. For all other things, I command you to 
© be totally directed by your Mother, and (as ſubordinate to her) by 
the remainder of that Council which I put to you, at your parting 
*from hence; and fo God bleſs you. 
Charles R. 


„ This Letter, and the very paſſionate Commands from the Queen, 


together with what was privately ſaid to his Highneſs by the Lord 
Cole pepper, who from his being at Paris had changed his former opi- 
nions, and was (though he expreſs d it tenderly ; finding a general aver- 
fion ) poſitive for his going, wrought ſo far on the Prince, that he dif 
coverd an Inclination to the Journey; whereupon the Council pre- 
ſented at large to him, the Inconveniences and dangers that naturally 
might be ſuppoſed would attend ſuch a reſolution: They remember'd, 
the Carriage of the French fince the beginning of this Rebellion; how 
it had been originally fomented, and afterwards countenanced by them; 


;-and that they had never, in the leaſt degree, aſſiſted the King; that 


there was no Evidence that, at that time, they were more inclined to 
him than to the Rebels; that it would be neceffary they ſhould make 
ſome puhlick Declaration on his Majeſty's behalf, before the Heir ap- 
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nothing omitted that could be thought of, to render that reſolution at 
The Lords leaſt to be of that importance that it ought to be throughly weigh'd, 
Gipel =». and conſider d, before executed; and ſo, in the end they prevailed with 
ſets Pars the Prince ( fince at that time it was not known where the King was) 


ele Quees to ſend the Lords Capel and Colepepper again to the Queen, to preſent 


fron ſending the weightineſs of the matter to her Majeſty. One of their Inſtructions 


into France. was as follows. | 
Their fir. ©Y ou ſhall inform her Majeſty, that We have, with all duty and 


parent of the Crown ſhould put himſelf into their hands. There was 


1 
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—_ m_— ſubmiſſion, conſider'd her Letters to Us concerning our ſpeedy TC- 10 


cc pair into the Kingdom of France; the which direction, We conceive 3 
© to be grounded upon her Majeſty's apprehenfion ot danger to our Per- 3 
*ſon by any refidence here; the contrary whereof, We believe, her 4 


«* Majefty will be no ſooner advertiſed of, than ſhe will hold Us excuſed 
« for not giving that preſent obedience which We deſire always to yield 
c to the leaſt Intimation of her Majeſty; and therefore, you ſhall hum- 
* bly acquaint her Majeſty, that We have great reaſon to believe this 
*Iſland to be defenſible againſt a greater Force, than We ſuppoſe pro- 
ce bable to be brought againſt it. That the Inhabitants of the Iſland ex- 
« preſs as much chearfulneſs, unanimity, and reſolution, for the defence : 
< of our Perſon, by their whole carriage, and particularly by a Proteſta- 
« tion voluntarily undertaken by them, as can be defired; and that, if, 
*contrary to expectation, the Rebels ſhould take the Iſland, We can 
from the Caſtle (a place in it ſelf of very great ſtrength) with the leaſt 
* hazard remove our ſelf to France; which in caſe of imminent danger 
«We reſolve to do. That our ſecurity being thus ſtated, We beſeech 
*her Majeſty to conſider, whether it be not abſolutely neceſlary, before 
any thought of our remove from hence be entertain d, that We have 
© as clear an information as may be got, of the condition of our Royal 
« Father, and the Affections of England; of the reſolutions of the Scots 30 
*in England, and the ſtrength of the Lord eMountroſe in Scotland; of 
*the Affairs in /re/and, and the concluſion of the Treaty there; that ſo, 
c upon a full and mature proſpe& upon the whole, We may ſo diſpoſe 
* of our Perſon as may be moſt for the benefit and advantage of our 
*Royal Father; or patiently attend ſuch an alteration and conjuncture, 
*as may adminiſter a greater advantage than is yet offer d; and whether 
te our remove out of the Dominions of our Royal Father (except upon 
e ſuch a neceſſity, or apparent viſible conveniency) may not have an 
e Influence upon the Affections of the three Kingdoms to the diſad- 
* vantage of his Majeſty. 40 
WITHIN two days after the two Lords were gone for Paris, S Dud. 
ley Mat arrived with the News of the King's being gone out of Oxford, 
before the break of day, only with two Servants, and to what place 
uncertain; it was believ'd by the Queen, as ſhe ſaid in her Letter to 
the Prince, that he was gone for Ireland, or to the Scots; and therefore 
her Majeſty renew'd her Command for the Prince's immediate repair 
into France; whereas the chief reaſon before was, that he would put 
himſelf into the Scots hands; and therefore it was neceſſary that his 
Highneſs ſhould be in Nauce, to go in the head of thoſe Forces which 
- ſhould be immediately ſent out of that Kingdom to aſſiſt his Majeſty. vo 
THE two Lords found the Queen much troubled, that the Prince him- 
ſelf came not; ſhe declared her ſelf © not to be moved withany reaſons 
«that were, or could be, given for his ſtay; and that her reſolution was 


poſitive 
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< poſitive and unalterable: yet they prevailed with her, to reſpite any bo- 


ſiti ve Declaration till ſhe might receive full advertiſement of the King's 
condition; who was by this time known to be in the Scotiſb Army. 

IT is remember'd before, that the Prince, upon his arrival at S, 
ſent a Gentleman to Ireland to the Marquis of Ormond, as well that he 
might be punctually inform'd of the State of that Kingdom (of which 
there were ſeyeral reports) as that he might receive from thence a Com- 
pany or two of Foot, for the better Guard of that Ifland; which he fore- 
ſaw would be neceſſary, whether he ſhould remain there or not. The 


% Gentleman had a very quick paſſage to Dublin, and came thither very 


quickly after the Peace was agreed upon with the Iriſd Roman Catho- 
licks, and found the Lord Dig there; who, after his Enterpriſe, and 
disbanding in Scotland, had firſt tranſported himſelf into the Iſle of Man, 
and from thence into /re/ard;, where he had been receiv'd, with great 


| kindneſs and generoſity , by the Marquis of Ormond, as a Man who 


had been in ſo eminent a Poſt in the King's Council and Affairs. He 
was a Perſon of ſo rare a compoſition by Nature and by Art (for Na- 
ture alone could never have reach to it) that he was ſo far from being 
ever diſmaied upon any Misfortune (and greater variety of Misfortunes 


:s never befel any Man) that he quickly recollected himſelf fo vigorouſly, 


that he did really believe his condition to be improv'd by that ill acci- 


ö dent; and that he had an opportunity thereby to gain a new ſtock of 


reputation, and honour; and ſo he no ſooner heard of the Prince's be- 
ing in the Iſle of S, and of his condition, and the condition of that 
place, than he preſently concluded, that the Prince's preſence in Ireland 
would ſettle and compoſe all the factions there; reduce the Kingdom 
to his Majeſtys Service; and oblige the Pope's Nuntio, who was an 
Enemy to the Peace, to quit his ambitious defigns. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant had ſo good an opinion of the Expedient, that he could have 


J © :- been very well contented, that when his Highneſs had been forced to 


leave England he had rather choſen to have made Ireland than Silly his 
retreat; but, being a Wiſe Man, and having many difficulties before 
him in view, and the apprehenſion of many contingencies which might 
encreaſe thoſe difficulties, he would not take upon him to give advice 
in a point of ſo great importance; but, forthwith, having a Couple of 


3 | Frigats ready, he cauſed an hundred Men with their Officers to be pre- 


ſently put on board, according to his Highneſs's defire; and the Lord 
Digby (who always concluded, that that was fit to be done which his 
firſt thoughts ſuggeſted to him, and never doubted the Execution of any 


I +- thing which he once thought fit to be attempted) put himſelf on board 


thoſe Veſſels; reſolving, that, upon the ſtrength of his own reaſon, he 
ſhould be able to perſwade the Prince, and the Council which attended 
him, forthwith to quit S, and to repair to Dublin; which, he did 
not doubt, if brought to paſs in that way, would have been grateful 
to the Lord Lieutenant. But, by the ſuddain remove of the Prince 
from Suh, the two Frigats from Dublin miſs d finding him there; and 
that Lord, whoſe order they were obliged to obſerve, made all the haſt 


— 


he could to Jer/y; where he found the Prince, with many other of his 7: 1. 


Friends who attended his Highneſs, the two Lords being gone but the 7 
day before to attend the Queen; he loſt no time in informing his High- le 


nels of the happy ſtate and condition of Jreland; that the Peace was 


concluded; and an Army of twelve thouſand Men ready to be tranſ- 


ported into England; of the great Zeal, and Affection the Lord Lieu- 
tenant 


gby arrroet 
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tenant had for his Service; and that if his Highneſs would repair thi- 
ther, he ſnould find the whole Kingdom devoted to him; and there- 
upon, poſitively adviſed him, without farther deliberation, to put him- 
ſelf aboard thoſe Frigats; which were excellent Sailers, and fit for his 
ſecure tranſportation. | 

Tax Prince told him, © that it was a matter of greater importance, 
ce than was fit to be executed upon ſo ſhort deliberation; that he was no 
ce ſooner arriv'd at Jer/y than he receivd Letters from the Queen his Mo- 
cc ther, requiring him forthwith to come to Paris, where all things were 
« provided for his reception; that he had ſent two of the Lords of the. 
Council to the Queen, to excuſe him for not giving ready obedience to 
eher Commands; and to aſſure her that he was in a place of unqueſtion- 
« able Security; in which he might ſafely expect to hear from the King 
« his Father before he took any other reſolution: That it would be very 
incongruous now to remove from thence, and to go into Ireland, be- 
« fore his Meſſengers return from Paris; in which time, he might rea- 
© ſonably hope to hear from the King himſelf; and ſo wiſn d him to have 
< patience till the matter was more ripe for a determination. This rea- 
ſonable Anſwer gave him no ſatisfaction: he commended the Prince's 
averſneſs from going into France; © which, he ſaid, was the moſt perni- a 
*cious Counſel that ever could be given; that it was a thing the King 
ce his Father abhorrd, and never would conſent to; and that he would 
ce take upon himſelf to write to the Queen, and to give her ſuch ſolid ad- 
*yice, and reaſons, that ſhould infallibly convert her from that defire, 
and that ſhould abundantly ſatisfy her that his going into Ireland was 
* abſolutely neceflary ; but that a little delay in the execution of it, might 
«deprive him of all the fruit which was to be expected from that Journey; 
«and therefore, renew'd his advice, and importunity, for loſing no more 
*time, but immediately to embark ; which when he ſaw was not like to 
prevail with his Highneſs, he repaired to one of thoſe of the Privy Coun: 30 
cil, who attended the Prince, with whom he had a particular friend- 
ſhip, and lamented to him, the loſs of ſuch an occafion, which would 
| inevitably reſtore the King; who would be equally ruin if the Prince 
went into Fraxce; of which he ſpoke with all the deteſtation imaginable; 
and ſaid, ©he was ſo far ſatisfied in his Conſcience of the benefit that 
* would redound from the one, and the ruin which would inevitably fall 
* out by the other, that, he ſaid, if the Perſon with whom he held this 
** conference, would concur with him, he would carry the Prince into 
* [reland, even without, and againſt his conſent. The other Perſon an- 


{wer'd, © that it was not to be attempted without his conſent; nor could 


che imagin it poſſible to bring it to paſs, if they ſhould both endeavour 
*1t. He replied, © that he would invite the Prince on board the Frigats 
*toa Collation; and that he knew well he could ſo commend the Veſſels 
*to him, that his own curiofity would eaſily invite him to a view of 
them; and that aſſoon as he was on board, he would cauſe the Sails to 
* be hoiſted up, and make no ſtay till he came into Ireland. 

THz other was very angry with him for entertaining ſuch imagina- 
tions; and told him, © they neither agreed with his Wiſdom nor his Duty; 
and lett him in deſpair of his conjunction, and, at the ſame time, of be- 
ing able to compaſs it. He had no ſooner diſcharged himſelf of this; 
imagination, but in the Inſtant (as he had a moſt pregnant fancy) he 
entertain d another with the fame vigour; and reſolv'd, with all poſſible 
expedition, to find himſelf at Paris, not making the leaſt queſtion but 

that 
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that he ſnould convert the Queen, from any farther thought of ſend- 

ing for the Prince into France, and as eaſily obtain her conſent and a 

probation for his repairing into Ireland; and he made as little doubt, 

with the Queen's help, and by his own dexterity, to prevail with France 

to ſend a good ſupply of Money by him into Ireland; by which he 

ſhould acquire a moſt univerſal reputation, and be the moſt welcome 

Man alive to the Lord Lieutenant: and tranſported with this happy 

auguration, he left Jerſey; leaving at the ſame time his two Ships, and Then legs, 

his Soldiers, and half a douzen Gentlemen of Quality (who, upon his“ . 
o deſire, and many promiſes, had kept him Company from /re/and) with- 

out one penny of Money to ſubfiſt on during his abſence. 

A$S$SOON as he came to Paris, and had ſeen the Queen (whom he n. 7-4»: 
found very well inclined to do all ſhe could for the relief of /reland, but — x: "ods 
reſolute to have the Prince her Son immediately with her, notwith- _— 
ſtanding all the reaſons preſo d againſt it by the Lords of the King's Coun- cardna! Ma 
cil, who had been ſent from Jerſey) He attended the Cardinal; who un-. 
derſtood him very well, and knew his foible; and receiv d him with all 
the ceremony, and demonſtration of reſpect, he could poſſibly expreſs ; 
enter d upon the diſcourſe of Exgland; celebrated the part which he 

2 had ated upon that Stage, in ſo many Actions of Courage, and Sagacity, 
of the higheſt prudence and circumſpection, with an indefatigable In- 
duſtry and Fidelity. He told him, “that France found too late their 
O error; that they had been very well content to ſee the King's great 
e puiflance weaken d by his Domeſtick troubles, which they wilh'd only 
* ſhould keep him from being able to hurt his Neighbours; but that 
c they never had defired to ſce him at the Mercy of his own Rebels, 
«which they ſaw now was like to be the Cafe; and they were therefore 
*reſolvd to wed his Intereſt in ſuch a way and manner, as the Queen of 
* England ſhould defire; in which he well knew how much her Majeſty 

zo“ would depend upon his Lordſhips Counſel. 

THE Cardinal ſaid, it was abſolutely neceſſary, ſince the Crown of 
* France reſolvd to wed the King's Intereſt, that the Perſon of the 
Prince of Hales ſhould refide in Frazce; that the method he had 
thought of proceeding in, was that the Queen of England ſhould make 
*choice of ſuch a Perſon, whom ſhe thought beſt affected, and beſt qua- 

* lifted for ſuch an imployment, whom the King of France would im- 
* mediately ſend as his Extraordinary Embaſladour to the King and to 
the Parliament; that he ſhould govern himſelf wholely by ſuch In- 
ſtructions as the Queen ſhould give him; which, he knew, would be 

„his Lordſhip's work to prepare; that all things ſhould be made ready 
*afloon as the Queen would nominate the Embaſſadour; and that, upon 
* the arrival of the Prince of Males in any part of France, aſſoon as no- 
*tice ſhould be ſent to the Court of it (for which due preparation ſhould 
be made) the Embaſſadour ſhould be in the ſame manner diſpatch d 
for England, with one only Inſtruction from France; which ſhould 
be, That he ſhould demand a ſpeedy Anſwer from the Parliament, 
© whether they would ſatisfy the demands the French Court had made? 
* which if they ſhould refuſe to do, he ſhould forthwith, in the King 
his Maſter's name, declare War againſt them, and immediately leave 

;-* the Kingdom, and return home; and then there ſhould be quickly 

*ſuch an Army ready, as was worthy for the Prince of Mules to venture 

"his own Perſon in; and that he ſhould have the honour to redeem 

*and reſtore his Father. 
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TEIs diſcourſe ended, the Lord Digby wanted not Language to ex- 
tol the Generoſity and the Magnanimity of the reſolution, and to pay 
the Cardinal all his Compliments in his own Coin, and, from thence, 
to enter upon the condition of Ireland; in which the Cardinal preſently 
interrupted him, and told him, © he knew well he was come from thence, 
« 2nd meant to return thither, and likewiſe the Carriage of the Nuntio. 
«That the Marquis of Ormond was too brave a Gentleman, and had 
ce merited too much of his Maſter to be deſerted, and France was re- 
*ſoly'd not to do its buſineſs by halves, but to give the King's Affairs 
ce an entire relief in all Places; that he ſhould carry a good Supply of» 
ce Money with him into /re/and, and that Armes and Ammunition 
«ſhould be ſpeedily ſent after him, and ſuch direction to their Agent 
te there, as ſhould draw off all the /rz/b from the Nuntio, who had not 
«entirely given themſelves up to the Sparyb Intereſt. 

THE noble Perſon had that which he moſt deſired; he was preſently 
converted, and undertook to the Queen, that he would preſently con- 
vert all at Jerſey; and that the Prince ſhould obey all her Commands; 
and enter d into conſultation with her upon the Election of an Embaſ- 
ſadour, and what Inſtructions ſhould be given him; which he took upon 
himſelf to prepare. Monfieur Be/lievre was named by the Queen, whom 20 
the Cardinal had defignd for that Office. The Cardinal approy'd the In- 

ſtructions, and cauſed fix thouſand Piſtols to be paid to him, who was 
to go to Ireland; and though it was a much leſs Sum than he had pro- 
miſed himſelf, from the magnificent Expreſſions the Cardinal had uſed 
to him, yet it provided well for his own occaſions; ſo he left the Queen 
with his uſual profeſſions, and confidence, and accompanied thoſe Lords 
to Jerſey, who were to attend upon his Highneſs with her Majeſty's Or- 
ders for the Prince's repair into France; tor the Advancement whereof 
the Cardinal was ſo ſollicitous, that he writ a Letter to the old Prince 
of Conde (which he knew he would forthwith ſend to the Queen; as he. 
did) in which he ſaid, © that he had receiv d very certain advertiſement 
e out of England, that there were ſome Perſons about the Prince of 
* Wales in Jerſey, who had undertaken to deliver his Highneſs up into 
te the hands of the Parliament for twenty thouſand Piſtols; and this Let- 
ter was forthwith ſent by the Queen to overtake the Lords, that it might 
be ſhewed to the Prince; and that they who attended upon him, might 
diſcern, what would be thought of them, if they diſſwaded his Highneſs 
from giving a preſent obedience to his Mother's Commands. 

Ass oo as they came to Jer/ey, the Lord Digby uſed all the means 
he could to perſwade his Friend to concur in his advice for the Prince's + 
immediate repair into France. He told him all that had paſſed between 
the Cardinal and him, not leaving out any of the Expreſſions of the 
high value his Eminence had of his particular Perſon : © That an Embaſ- 

« {adour was choſen by his advice, and his Inſtructions drawn by him, 
*from no part of which the Embaſſadour durſt ſwerve (and, which is 
very wonderful, he did really believe for that time, that he himſelf had 
nominated the Embaſſadour, and that his Inſtructions would be exactl 
obſerv'd by him; ſo great a power he had always over himſelf, that he 
could believe any thing which was grateful to him ) That a War would 

© be preſently proclaimed upon their refuſal to do what the Embafladour*s* 
* required, and that there wanted nothing to the expediting this great 
« Affair, but the Prince's repairing into France without farther delay; 
«there being no other queſtion concerning that matter, than whether his 
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« Flighneſs ſhould ſtay in Jerſy? where there could be no queſtion of his 
« Security, until he could receive expreſs direction from the King his 
« Father; and therefore he conjured his Friend to concur in that advice; 
which would be very grateful to the Queen, and be attended with much 
benefit to himſelf; telling him how kind her Majeſty was to him, and 
« how confident ſhe was of his Service, and that if he ſhould be of another 
« opinion, it would not hinder the Prince fromgoing; who, he knew, was 
« reſolvd to obey his Mother; and ſo concluded his diſcourſe, with thoſe 
Arguments which he thought were like to make moſt impreſſion on him; 


sand gave him the Inſtructions by which the Embaſſadour was to be guided. 


His Friend, who in truth lovd him very heartily, though no man 
better knew his Infirmities, told him, © whatever the Prince would be 
« diſpoſed to do, he could not change his opinion in point of Counſel, 
until the King's pleaſure might be known: he put him in mind, © how 
© he had been before deceiv'd at Oxford by the Conte de Harcourt, who 
«was an Embaſſadour likewiſe, as We then thought, named by our 
«ſelves, and whoſe Inſtructions he had likewiſe drawn; and yet, he 
*could not but well remember how foully that bufineſs had been ma- 
* naged, and how diſobligingly He himſelf had been treated by that Em- 


|  2»© bafſadour ; and therefore he could not but wonder, that the ſame Ar- 


«tifices ſhould again prevail with him; and that he could imagine that 
the Inſtructions he had drawn, would be at all conſider d, or purſued, 
*farther than they might contribute to what the Cardinal for the pre- 
« ſent deſign d; of the integrity whereof, they had no Evidence, but 
had reaſon enough to ſuſpect it. 

THe Lord Capel, and the Lord Colepepper, ſtaied at Paris with the 
Queen full three Weeks; having only prevailed with her to ſuſpend her 
preſent commands for the Princes remove from 7er/y, until ſhe ſhould 
have clear Intelligence where the King was, and how he was treated, 

though ſhe declared a poſitive reſolution that his Highneſs ſhould come 
to Paris, let the Intelligence be what it could be; and, in the end, they 
were well aſſured that his Majeſty had put himſelf into the Scotiſh Army 
as it lay before Newark; and that, aſſoon as he came thither, he had 
cauled that Garriſon to deliver the Town into the hands of the Scots; 
and that thereupon the Scots marched preſently away to Ne. Caſtle; 
That they had preſs d the King to do many things, which he had abſo- 
lutely refuſed to do; and that thereupon they had put very ſtri& Guards 
upon his Majeſty, and would not permit any Man to repair to him, or 
to ſpeak with him, ſo that his Majeſty look'd upon himſelf as a Pri- 

6 ſoner, and reſolvd to make another Eſcape from them aſſoon as he 
could. M' {bburnham, who attended upon him in his Journey from 
Oord as his ſole Servant, was forbid to come any more near him; and 
it he had not put himſelf on board a Veſſel, then at New-Cafle, and 
bound for France, the Scors would have deliverd him up to the Par- 
liament. Monſieur Montre vil, the French Envoy, pretended that they 
were ſo incenſed againſt him for briskly expoſtulating with them for 
their ill Treatment of the King, that it was no longer ſafe for him to 
remain in their Quarters, and more dangerous to return to London; 
and therefore he had likewiſe procured a Dutch Ship to land him in 

France, and was come to Paris before the Lords return d toJer/p. 

THE Queen thought now ſhe had more reaſon to be confirmd in her 
former reſolution for the ſpeedy remove of the Prince, and it was pre- 
tended that he had brought a Letter from the King, which was de- 
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cipher d by the Lord Jermin; in which, he ſaid, that he did believe 
that the Prince could not be ſafe any where but with the Queen; and 
«therefore wiſhed, that if he were not there already, he ſhould be ſpeedi- 
«ly ſent for; and Montrevil profeſſed to have a Meſſage by word of 
mouth to the ſame purpoſe; whereas M {hbburnham, who left the 
King but the day before Montrevil, and was as entirely truſted by the 
King as any Man in England, brought no ſuch Meflage; and confeſs'd 
to the Lord Capel, © that he thought it very pernicious to the King that 
ce the Prince ſhould come into France in that conjuncture, and before 
* it was known how the Scots would deal with him; and that the Kings 10 
© opinion of the convenience of his coming into France, could proceed 
*from nothing but the thought of his inſecurity in Zer/y. The Lord 
Capel offer d to undertake a Journey himſelf to New-Ca/ile, and to re- 
ceive the King's poſitive Commands, which he was confident would be 
ſubmitted to, and obey'd by all the Council as well as by himſelf; but 
the Queen was poſitive, that, without any more delay, the Prince ſhould 
immediately repair to her; and, to that purpoſe, ſhe ſent the Lord 
Jermin (who was Governour of Jer/y) together with the Lord Digby, 
the Lord Yentworth, the Lord Mimot, and other Lords and Gentle- 
men, who, with the two Lords who had been ſent to her by the Prince, 20 
ſhould make haſt to 7er/y to ſee her Commands executed. Whilſt they 
are upon their Journey thither, it will be ſeaſonable to enquire how 
the King came to inyolve himſelf in that perplexity, out of which he 
was never able afterwards to recover his Liberty and Freedom, 
A farther a: MONSIEUR Montrev was a Perſon utterly unknown to me, nor 
41, had I ever intercourſe or correſpondence with him; ſo that what I ſhall 
vis e fay of him cannot proceed from affection or prejudice, nor if I ſhall ſay 
Scots. any thing for his vindication from thoſe reproaches which he did, and 
does he under, both with the Eugliſß and Scoti/h Nation, countenanced 
enough by the diſcountenance he receiv'd from the Cardinal after his ;s 
return, when he was, after the firſt account he had given of his Nego- 
tiation, reſtrain d from coming to the Court, and forbid to remain in 
Paris, and lay under a formd, declar'd diſlike till his death; which with 
grief of mind ſhortly enſued. But as it is no unuſual hard-heartedneſs 
in ſuch chief Miniſters, to ſacrifice ſuch Inſtruments, how innocent ſo- 
ever, to their own dark purpoſes, ſo it is probable, that tempora 
Cloud would ſoon have vaniſhed, and that it was only caſt over him, 
that he might be thereby ſecluded from the converſation of the Exgliſl 
Court; which muſt have been reaſonably very inquiſitive, and might 
thereby have diſcover'd ſomewhat which the other Court was carefully . 
to conceal: I fay if what I here ſet down of that tranſaction, ſhall ap- 
pear ſome vindication of that Gentleman from thoſe imputations un- 
der which his memory remains blaſted, 1t can be imputed only to the 
love of truth, which ought, in common honeſty, to be preſervd in 
Hiſtory as the very Soul of it, towards all Perſons who come to be men- 
* tion d in it; and ſince I have in my hands all the original Letters which 
paſſed from him to the King, and the King's Anſwers and directions 
thereupon, or ſuch Authentick Copies thereof, as have been by my ſelf 
examind with the Originals, I take it to be a duty incumbent on me to 
clear him from any guilt with which his memory hes unjuſtly charged, ;o 
and to make a candid interpretation of thoſe Actions which appear to 
have reſulted from ingenuity, and upright Intentions, how unſucceſs- 
ful ſoever. | 
7 HE 
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He was then a young Gentleman of parts very equal to the truſt the 
Cardinal repoſed in him, and to the Imployment he gave him; and of 
a Nature not inclined to be made uſe of in ordinary diſſimulation and 
couzenage. Whilſt he took his Meaſures only from the Scotiſb Com- 
miſſioners at London, and from thoſe Presbyterians whom he had op- 
portunity to converſe with there, he did not give the King the leaſt En- 
couragement to expect a conjunction, or any complyance from the one 
or the other, upon any cheaper price or condition than the whole al- 
teration of the Government of the Church by Biſhops, and an entire 

1% conformity to the Covenant; and he uſed all the Arguments which oc- 
currd to him, to perſwade his Majeſty that all other hopes of Agree- 
ment with them were deſperate; and when he ſaw his Majeſty unmove- 
able in that particular, and reſolute to undergo the utmoſt event of 
War, before he would wound his peace of mind, and conſcience, with 
ſuch an odious conceſſion, he undertook that Journey we mention d in 
the end of the laſt year, to diſcover whether the ſame rude and rigid 
ſpirit, which Govern'd thoſe Commiſſioners at Veſiminſter, poſſeſſed 
alſo the chief Officers of the Scozz/b Army, and that Committee of State 
that always remain'd with the Army. 

»» Tae Scotiſh Army was then before Newark; and, in his paſſage thi- 
ther, he waited upon the King at Oxford; and was confirm'd in what 
he had reaſon before to be confident of, that it was abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble ever to prevail with his Majeſty to give up the Church to the moſt 
impetuous demands they could make, or to the greateſt neceſſity him- 
ſelt could be environd with; but as to any other conceſſions which 
might ſatisfy their ambition or their profit, which were always power- 
ful and irreſiſtible Spells upon that Party, he had ample Authority and 
Commiſſion to comply with the moſt extravagant demands from Per- 
ſons like to make good what they undertook, except ſuch Propoſitions 

o as might be miſchievous to the Marquis of Mountroſe ; whom the King 
reſolv'd never to deſert, nor any who had joynd with and aſſiſted him; 
all which, he deſired to unite to thoſe who might now be perſwaded to 
ſerve him. His Majeſty, for his better information, recommended him 
to ſome Perſons who had then Command in the Scotz/b Army; of whoſe 
affections and inclinations to his Service, he had as much confidence, 
at leaſt, as he ought to have; and of their Credit, and Courage, and In- 
tereſt, a greater than was due to them. 

WHEN ec Montrewl came to the Army, and after he had endeavourd 

j to undeceive thoſe who had been perſwaded to believe, that a perem- 

£4 ptory and obſtinate inſiſting upon the Alteration of the Church Govern- 

ment (the expectation, and affurance whereof, had indeed firſt enabled 
them to make that expedition) would' at laſt prevail over the King's 
Spirit, as it had done in Scotlard, he found thoſe in whom the Power, 
at leaſt the Command of the Army was, much more moderate than he 
expected, and the Committee which preſided in the Counſels, rather 
deviſing and projecting Expedients how they might recede from the 
rigour of their former demands, than peremptory to adhere to them, 
and willing he ſhould believe that they ſtay'd for the coming of the 
Lord Chancellor out of Scoz/and, who was daily expected, before they 
* o Would declare their reſolution; not that they were, for the preſent, 
without ane. They were very much pleaſed that the King offer'd, and 
deſired to come to them, and remain in the Army with them, if he 
might be ſecured of a good reception for himſelf, and for his _—_— 
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who ſhould attend him, and his Friends who ſhould reſort to him; and 
the principal Officers of the Army ſpoke of that, as a thing they fo 
much wiſhed, that it could be in no body's power to hinder it, if there 
were any who would attempt it; and they who had the greateſt power 
in the conduct of the moſt ſecret Counſels, took pains to be thought to 
have much franker reſolutions in that particular, than they thought 
yet ſeaſonable to expreſs in direct Undertakings; and imploy d thoſe 
who were known to be moſt entirely truſted by them, and ſome of thoſe 
who had been recommended to him by the King, to aſſure him that he 


might confidently adviſe his Majeſty to repair to the Army, upon the 10 


Terms himſelf had propoſed ; and that they would ſend a good Body of 
their Horſe, to meet his Majeſty at any place he ſhould appoint to con- 
duct him in ſafety to them. Upon which encouragement, Monzrevi/ 
prepared a Paper to be fignd by himſelf, and ſent to the King as his 
Engagement; and ſhew'd it to thoſe who had been moſt clear to him 
in their Expreſſions of duty to the King; which, being approv'd by 
them, he ſent by the other who had appear d to him to be truſted by 


thoſe who were in the higheſt Truſt to be communicated to them, who 


_ The Paper 
Montrevil 
ſent to the 
King, being 

a promiſe for 
the Scots re- 
cerving the 
King, Apr. 1. 


had in a manner excuſed themſelves for being ſo reſeryd towards him, 


as being neceſſary in that conjuncture of their Affairs, when there evi- a5 


dently appear'd to be the moſt hoſtile jealouſy between the Indepen- 
dent Army and them. When the paper was likewiſe return'd to him 
with approbation after their peruſal, he ſent it to the King; which pa- 
per is here faithfully tranſlated out of the original. 


Ipo promiſe in the Name of the King and Queen Regent (my 
«* Maſter and Miſtreſs) and by virtue of the powers that I have from 
< their Majeſties, That if the King of Great Britain ſhall put himſelf into 
* the Scotiſʒ Army, he ſhall be there receivd as their natural Soveraign; 


and that he ſhall be with them in all freedom of his Conſcience and zo 


* Honour; and that all ſuch of his Subjects and Servants as ſhall be 
«there with him, ſhall be ſafely and honourably protected in their per- 
*ſons; and that the ſaid Scots, ſhall really and effectually joyn with the 
«ſaid King of Great Britain, and alſo receive all ſuch Perſons as ſhall 
come in unto him, and joyn with them for his Majeſty's preſervation : 
*And that they ſhall protect all his Majeſty's party to the utmoſt of 
their power, as his Majeſty will command all thoſe under his obe- 
«* dience to do the like to them; and that they ſhall employ their Ar- 
mies and Forces, to aſſiſt his Majeſty in the procuring of a happy and 


well grounded Peace, for the good of his Majeſty and his ſaid King- ,« 


* doms, and in recovery of his Majeſty'sjuſt Rights. In witneſs where- 
of I have hereunto put my Hand and Seal this firſt of April 1646. 


De <Monirevil, Reſident pour ſa Majeſtie tres Chretienne en Ecoſſe. 
M axy days had not paſſed after the ſending that Expreſs, when he 


found ſuch chagrin, and tergiverſation, in ſome of thoſe he had treated 


with, one Man denying what he had ſaid to himſelf, and another diſ- 
claiming the having given ſuch a Man Authority to ſay that from him 
which the other ſtill avow d he had done, that Montre vil thought him- 


ſelt obliged, with all ſpeed, to advertiſe his Majeſty of the foul change, ;- 


and to diſſwade him from venturing his Perſon in the power of ſuch 
Men; but the Expreſs who carried that Letter, was taken Priſoner ; 
and though he made his Eſcape, and preſery'd his Letter, he could not 

proceed 
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proceed in his Journey; and was compelled to return to him who ſent 
him; and by that time, he having inform'd the Committee, what he 
had done to vindicate himſelf from being made a Property by them to 
betray the King, and expreſſed a deep reſentment of the injury done to 
the King his Maſter, and to himſelf, in their receding from what they 
had promiſed, they appear d again to be of another temper, and very 
much to defire his Majeſty's preſence in the Army; and to that purpoſe, 
they promiſed, as an unanimous reſolution, © that they would ſend a 
« conſiderable party of Horſe to meet his Majeſty at Burton upon Trent; 


* for that they could not advance farther with the whole Party; but 


ce that ſome Horſe ſhould be ſent to wait upon his Majeſty at Bo/wworth, 
« which is the middle way between Burton and Harborough, whither 
they hoped his own Horſe would be able to convey him ſecurely ; 
they deſired © the King to appoint the day, and they would not fail to 
te be there. They wilhd, © that when their Troops ſhould meet his Ma- 
ce jeſty, he would tell them that he was going into Scotland; upon which, 
ce they would find themſelves obliged to attend him into their Army, 
« without being able to diſcover any thing of a Treaty; of which, the 
te Parliament ought yet to receive no Advertiſement: of all which Mon- 


otrevil gave the King a very full and plain Narration, together with 


what he had written before, by his Letter of the 15 of the ſame April, 
to Secretary Nicholas; and, in the ſame Letter, he informd his Ma- 
jeſty, © that they did not deſire that any of thoſe Forces which had fol- 
*lowd the King's Party, ſhould joyn with them, no nor ſo much as 
*thoſe Horſe that ſhould have accompanied his Majeſty, ſhould remain 
«in their Army with him: That they had with much ado agreed, that 
*the two Princes (for his Majeſty, upon Prince Rupert humble ſub- 
miſſion, was reconciled to both his Nephews) © might follow the King, 
*with ſuch other of his Servants as were not excepted from pardon ; 


zo“ and that they might ſtay with his Majeſty until the Parliament of 


50 


England ſhould demand them; in which caſe they ſhould not refuſe 
*to deliver them ; but that they would firſt turniſh them with ſome 
e means of getting beyond Seas. 

THE King had propoſed, that there might be a Union between 
„them and the Marquis of Montroſe; and that his Forces might be 
*joynd with their Army; which they had ſaid they could not con- 
«ſent to, with reference to the perſon of Montroſe; who, after ſo much 
* blood ſpilt by him of many of the greateſt Families, they thought 
*could not be fate among them: whereupon the King had declared, 


that he would ſend him his Extraordinary Embaſſadour into France; 


which they appear d not to contradict, but had now changed their mind; 
of which Montrevi likewiſe gave an Account in the ſame Letter: 
* That they could not give their conſent that the Marquis of Montroſe 
*ſhould go Embaſſadour into France, but into any other place, he 
might; and that they again, without limiting the time, inſiſted u 
ſettling the Presbyter ian Government; and he concluded his Letter 
with theſe words, I will ſay no more but this, that his Majeſty and 
* You know the Scots better than Ido; I repreſent theſe things nakedl 
eto you, as I am obliged to do; I have not taken upon me the bol 
*neſs to give any Counſel to his Majeſty ; yet if he hath any other re- 
*tuge, or means to make better conditions, I think he ought not to 
accept of theſe ; but if he ſees all things deſperate every where elſe, 
and that he and his Seryants cannot be ſecure with his Parliament of 
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England, I dare yet aſſure him, that though He and his Servants may 


not be here with all that ſatisfaction perhaps which he might defire, 
ce yet He eſpecially ſhall be as ſecure as poſſible. : 


IN another Letter dated the next day after (the 16" of April) to the 


ſame Secretary, he hath theſe words; I have Orders from the Depu- 
ce ties of Scotland to aſſure you, that they will not herein fail (which 
related to ſending the Horſe to meet his Majeſty) © aſſoon as they ſhall 
*know his day; and that the King ſhall be receiv'd into the Army as 
* hath been promiſed; and that his Conſcience ſhall not be forced. And 


in the laſt Letter, which his Majeſty or the Secretary receiv'd from him, :: 


and which was dated the 20" of Abril 1646, there are theſe words, 
© They tell me that they will do more than can be expreſs d; but let not 
© his Majeſty hope for any more than I ſend him word of; that he may 
«not be deceiv'd; and let him take his Meaſures aright; for certainly 
* the Enterpriſe is full of danger: yet, in the ſame Letter, he ſays © the 
« diſpoſition of the Chiefs of the &otiſh Army is ſuch as the King can de- 
* fire; they begin to draw off their Troops towards Burton, and the 
<« hindering his Majeſty from falling into the hands of the Exgliſb is of ſo 
ce great importance to them, that it cannot be believ'd but that they will 


do all that lies in their power to hinder it. 20 


THis was the proceeding of Monfieur Montrevil in that whole 
Tranſa&ion; and if he were too ſanguine upon his firſt converſation with 
the Officers of the Sco7z/þ Army, and ſome of the Committee, and when 
he ſign d that Engagement upon the firſt of April, he made haſt to re- 
tract that confidence, and was in all his diſpatches afterwards phlegma- 
tick enough; and, after his Majeſty had put himſelf into their hands, 
he did honeſtly and ſtoutly charge all the particular Perſons with the 
Promiſes and Engagements they had given to him, and did all he could 
to make the Cardinal ſenſible of the indignity that was offer d to that 


Crown in the violation of thoſe Promiſes, and Engagements; which; 


was the reaſon of his being commanded to return home, aſſoon as the 
King came to Ne. Caſtle; leſt his too keen reſentment might irrifate 
the Scots, and make it appear to the Parliament how far France was en- 


gaged in that whole Negotiation; which the Cardinal had no mind 


ſhould appear to the world; and there can be no doubt, but that the 
cautions and animadverfions which the King receiv'd from Montrevil 
after his Engagement, would have diverted him from that enterpriſe, 
if his Majeſty had diſcern d any other courſe to take that had been pre- 
ferable even to the hazard that he ſaw he muſt undergo with the Scots; 


but he was clearly deſtitute of any other Refuge. Every day brought ,. | 


the news of the loſs of ſome Garriſon; and as Oxford was already block d 
up at a diſtance, by thoſe Horſe which Farrfax had ſent out of the Weſt 
to that purpoſe, or to wait upon the King, and follow him cloſe, if he 
ſhould remove out of Oxford; ſo he had ſoon reduced Exeter, and ſome 
other Garriſons in Devon-/hire. The Governours then, when there was 
no viſible and apparent hope of being reliey'd, thought that they might 
deliver up their Garriſons before they were preſſed with the laſt Extre- 
mities, that they might obtain the better conditions; and yet it was ob- 
ſerv'd that better and more honourable Conditions were not given to any, 


than to thoſe who kept the Places they were truſted with, till they had; 


not one days Victual left; of which We ſhall obſerve more hereafter. 
By this means Fatrfar was within three days of Oxford before the King 
left it, or fully refoly'd what to do. 
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zo went out of Oxford, attended only by Johm Aſbburuham, and a Divine 
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HIS Majeſty had before ſent to two eminent Commanders of name, | 


who had block'd up the Town at a diſtance, © that if they would pals 
« their words (how {lender a ſecurity ſoever, from ſuch Men who had 
broken ſo many Oaths, for the ſafety of the King) © that they would 
j mmediately conduct him to the Parliament, he would have put him- 
«ſelf into their hands; for he was yet perſwaded to think ſo well of the 
City of London, that he would not have been unwilling to have found 
himſelf there; but thoſe Officers would ſubmit to no ſuch Engage- 
ments; and great care was taken to have ſtrict Guards round about Lox- 


10 don, that he might not get thither. What ſhould the King do? There 


was one thing moſt formidable to him, which he was reſolv d to avoid, 
that was, to be incloſed in Oxford, and ſo to be given up, or taken, 
when the Town ſhould be Surrender d, as a Priſoner to the Indepen- 
dents Army ; which he was advertiſed, from all hands, would treat him 
very barbarouſly. 

IN this perplexity, he choſe rather to commit himſelf to the Scar 
Army; which yet he did not truſt ſo far as to give them notice of his 
Journey, by ſending for a Party of their Horſe to meet him, as they 


had profer d; but early in the Morning, upon the 25" day of April, he nu. K 


(one Hud/on) who underſtood the by-ways as well as the common, and 
was indeed a very skiltul Guide. In this Equipage he left Oxford on a 
Monday, leaving thoſe of his Council in Oxford who were privy to his 
going out, not inform d whether he would go to the Sci Army, or get 
privately into London, and lie there concealed, till he might chooſe 
that which was beſt; and it was generally believ'd, that he had not within 
himſelf at that time a fixt reſolution what he would do; which was the 
more credited becauſe it was nine days after his leaving Oxford, before 
it was known where the King was; inſomuch as Farfjar, who came 


zo before it the fifth day after his Majeſty was gone, was fate down, and 


had made his circumvallation about Oxford, before he knew that the 
King was in the Scot iſh Army; but the King had waſted that time in ſe- 
veral places; whereof ſome, were Gentlemens Houſes (where he was 
not unknown, though untaken notice of) purpoſely to be inform'd of 
the condition of the Marquis of Mountro/e, and to find ſome ſecure paſ- 


leaves Oxtord 
Apr.27.1645. 


ſage that he might get to him; which he did exceedingly deſire; but in 2 


the end, went into the &otiſb Army before Newark, and ſent for Mon-in army te- 
treuii to come to him. fore Neuuk. 


IT was very early in the Morning when the King went to the Ge- 
neral's lodging, and diſcover d himſelf to him; whoeither was, or ſeem d 


4 to be, exceedingly ſurpriſed, and confounded at his Majeſty's preſence; 


and knew not what to ſay; but preſently gave notice of it to the Com- 
mittee, who were no leſs perplexed. An Expreſs was preſently ſent 
to the Parliament at Weſtminſter, to inform them of the unexpected 
News, as a thing the Sco?s had not the leaſt imagination of. The Par- 
lament were fo diſorder d with the Intelligence, that at firſt they re- 
ſolvd to command their General to raiſe the Siege before Oxford, and 
to march with all expedition to Newark; but the Scozz/b Commiſſioners 
at London, diverted them from that, by affuring them © that all their 


Orders would meet with an abſolute obedience in their Army: ſo they 


made a ſhort diſpatch to them, in which it was evident that they be- 
lievd the King had gone to them by invitation, and not out of his own 
tree choice; and implying, © that they ſhould ſhortly receive farther 
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7heir manner Affection or dependence; and therefore the General never asked the 


of treating his 


Majeſty. 


The King or- 
ders Newark 
to be Surren- 
der d; where- 
upon the Scot- 


iſh Army 
marches 


Northward 


with the King 


to New Ca- 
{tle. 


irs Men” NN Monſieur Montrevil was reſtrain d from having any conference 


/ran'd from with him, and M' e Aſbburnham was adviſed “to ſhift for himſelf, or; 3 


him. 


* dire&ion from them; and in the mean time, © that they ſhould care- 
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© fully watch that his Majeſty did not diſpoſe himſelf to go ſome whither 
«elſe. The great care in the Army, was, that there might be only re- 
ſpect and good manners ſhew d towards the King, without any thing of 


Word of him, or any Orders, nor, willingly, ſuffer d the Officers of the 
Army to reſort to, or to have any diſcourſe with his Majeſty. Mon. 
trevil was ill look d upon, as the Man who had brought this inconve- 
nience upon them without their conſent; but he was not frighted from 
owning and declaring what had paſſed between them, what they had 10 
promiſed, and what they were engaged to do. However, though the 
King liked not the treatment he receiv d, he was not without apprehen- 
fion, that Fairfax might be forthwith appointed to decline all other En- 
terpriſes, and to bring himſelf near the Scoz7/h Army, they being too 
near together already; and therefore he forthwith gave order to the 
Lord Bellaſis to Surrender Newark, that the Scots might march North- 
ward; which they reſolvd to do; and he giving up that place, which 
he could have defended for ſome Months longer from that Enemy, upon 
honourable conditions, that Army with great expedition march'd to: 
wards Neu. Caſtle; which the King was glad of, though their behaviour 25 
to him was ſtill the ſame ; and great ſtrictneſs uſed that he might not 
confer with any Man who was not well known to them, much leſs re- 
ceive Letters from any. | 

IT was an obſervation in that time, that the firſt publiſhing of extra- 
ordinary News was from the Pulpit; and by the Preacher's Text, and I 
his manner of diſcourſe upon it, the Auditors might judge, and com- 
monly foreſaw, what was like to be next done in the Parliament or 
Council of State. The firſt Sermon that was Preach before the King, 
after the Army roſe from Newark to march Northwards, was upon 
the 19. chap. of the 2 Book of Samuel, the 4.1, 42, and 43. ver/es. 30 
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4.1. And behold, all the men of Iſrael came to the King, aud ſaid unto 
the Kine, Why have our brethren the men of Judah ſtolen thee 
away, and have brought the King and his houſhold, and all David's 
men with him over Jordan? 

42. And all the men of Judah anſwered the men of Iſrael, Becauſe 
the King is near of kin to us: wherefore then be ye angry for this 
matter? have u eaten at all of the Rings coſt? or hath he given 
1s any gift? 

4.3. Aud the men of Iſrael anſwered the men of Judah, and ſaid, 
We have ten parts in the King, and we have alſo more right in 
David than ye: why then did ye deſpiſe us that our advice ſhould 
not be firſt had in bringing back our King? And the words of the 
men of Judah were flercer than the words of the men of Iſrael. 


po which words, the Preacher gave Men cauſe to believe, that 
now they had gotten their King they reſolvd to keep him, and to ad- 
here to him. But his Majeſty came no ſooner to Ne. Caſtle, than 


«elſe that he ſhould be deliverd up to the Parliament; and both the 

one, and the other, were come to Paris when the Queen ſent thoſe 

Lords to haſten the Prince's remove from Jer/ey. 
I 


WHEN 
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WHEN thoſe Lords, with their great Train, came to Jerſey, which 7% g 
was towards the end of June, they brought with them a Letter from Led arrive 
the Queen to the Prince; in which ſhe told him, that ſhe was now * 
« fully ſatisfied, from the Intelligence ſhe had from New,. Caſtle and Lan-, le, 7 
« Jon, that he could not make any longer refidence in Jer/ey without ap- t . 
parent danger of falling into the Enemy's hands; and that if he ſhould — 
ce continue there, all poſſible attempts would be ſuddainly made, as well 
« by Treachery as by Force, to get his Perſon into their Power; and 
« therefore, her Majeſty did poſitively require him to give immediate 

o obedience to the King's Commands, mention d in the Letter which 
« ſhe had lately ſent by S Dudley Mat (which is ſet out before) “ and 
« reiterated in a Letter which ſhe had fince receiv d from the King by 
« Monſieur Montrevil. Her Majeſty ſaid , that ſhe had the greateſt 
« affurance from the Crown of France, that poſſibly could be given, 
«for his honourable reception, and full liberty to continue there, and 
«to depart from thence, at his pleaſure; and ſhe engaged her own word, 
that whenever his Council ſhould find it fit for him to go out of Fance, 
«ſhe would never oppoſe it: and that during his reſidence in that King- 
dom, all matters of importance which might concern himſelf, or re- 

400% late to his Majeſty's affairs, ſhould be debated and refolv'd by himſelf 
and the Council, in ſuch manner as they ought to have been, if he 
« had continued in Exgland, or in Jerſey: and concluded, © that he ſhould 
© make all poſſible halt to her. 

THe Lords which arriv'd with this diſpatch from her Majeſty, had 
no imagination that there would have been any queſtion of his High- 
neſs's complyance with the Queen's command; and therefore, aſſoon as 
they had kiſs d the Prince's hand, which was in the afternoon, they de- 
fired that the Council might 1 be called; and when they came 
together, the Lords Jermin, Digby, and Ventauorth, being likewiſe pre- 

zo ſent, and fitting in the Council, they deſired the Prince © that his Mo- 

*thers Letter might be read; and then, ſince they conceiv'd there 
could be no debate upon his Highneſss yielding obedience to the Com- 
* mand of the King and Queen, that they might only conſider of the 
day when he might begin his Journey, and of the order he would ob- 
*ſerveinit. The Lords of the Council repreſented to the Prince, that purer inthe 
they were the only Perſons that were accountable to the King, and to f/eu com 
the Kingdom, for any reſolution his Highneſs ſhould take, and for * cc 
the conſequence thereof; and that the other Lords who were preſent, 
had no title to deliver their advice, or to be preſent at the debate, 
e they being in no degree reſponſible for what his Highneſs ſhould re- 
*ſolve to do; and therefore deſired that the whole matter might be de- 
* bated; the State of the King's preſent condition underſtood as far as 
it might be; and the reaſons conſider d which made it counſellable for 
* his Highneſs to repair into France, and what might be ſaid againſt it; 
*and the rather, becauſe it was very notorious that the King had given 
*no poſitive direction in the point, but upon a ſuppoſition that the 
4 Prince could not remain ſecure in Jerſey; which was likewiſe the ground 
a | *of the Queens laſt command; and which they believ'd had no founda- 


_— *tion of reaſon; and that his reſidence there might be very unqueſtion- 
5% Ml 5: *ably ſafe. This begot ſome warmth, and contradiction between Per- 
e | ſons; infomuch as the Prince thought it very neceſſary to ſuſpend the 


le debate till the next day , to the end that by ſeveral and private con- 
ferences together between the Lords who came from Paris, and thoſe 
R | vel C2 who 
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who were in Jer/ey, they might convert, or confirm each other in the 
ſame opinions; at leaſt that the next debate might be free from paſſion 
and unkindneſs; and ſo the Council roſe, and the ſeveral Lords betook 
themſelves to uſe the ſame Arguments, or ſuch as they thought more 
agreeable to the ſeveral Perſons, as the Lord Dig had before done to 
|; his Friend, and with the fame ſucceſs. 

The Lord Gi. THE next day when they were called together, the Lord Capel gave 
pel delivers an account of all that had paſs d with the Queen from the time that the 
2a} + Lord Colepepper and he came thither; and © that the reaſons they had 
« carried from the Prince, had ſo far prevaild with the Queen, that 10 
her Majeſty reſolvd to take no final refolution till ſhe receiv'd farther 
« 1dvertiſement of the King's pleaſure; and he did not think that the 
cc information ſhe had receiv'd from Monfieur Montrevil, had weight 
c enough to produce the quick reſolution it had done: that he thought 
ce it ſtill moſt abſolutely neceſſary, to receive the King's poſitive Com- 
ce mand before the Prince ſhould remove out of his Majeſty's own Do- 
« minions ; there being no ſhadow of cauſe to ſuſpect his ſecurity there: 
cc That he had then offer d to the Queen, that he would himſelf make a 
Journey to New-Ca/tle to receive his Majeſty's Commands; and that 
e he now made the ſame offer to the Prince; and becauſe it did appear 
that his Majeſty was very ſtrictly guarded, and that Perſons did not 
« eafily find acceſs to him, and that his own Perſon might be ſeiſed upon 
* in his Journey thither , or his ſtay there, or his return back, and ſo 
l c his Highneſs might be diſappointed of the Information he expected, 
«nd remain {till in the ſame uncertainty as to a reſolution, he did 
e propoſe, and conſent to, as his opinion, that if he did not return again 
eto Jerſey within the ſpace of one Month, the Prince ſhould reſolve to 
« remove into Vance, if in the mean time ſuch preparatories were made 

ce there, as he thought were neceflary, and were yet defective. 
H x faid, he had been lately at Paris by the Prince's Command; z 
« 2nd had recciv'd many graces from the Queen, who had vouchſafed to 
© ;mpart all her own reaſons for the Prince's remove, and the grounds 
ce for the confidence ſhe had of the Affections of France; but, that he 
« did ſtill wonder, if the Court of France had ſo great a defire, as was 
e pretended, that the Prince of ales ſhould repair thither, that in the 
*two Months time his Highneſs had been in ere, they had never ſent 
e Gentleman to ſee him, and to invite him to come thither ; nor had 
*theſe who came now from the Queen, brought ſo much as a Paſs for 
ce him to come into {rance: that he could not but obſerve, that all We 
* had hitherto propoſed to our ſelves from France, had proved in no“ 
ce degree anſwerable to our expectations; as the five thouſand Foot, which 
| «© We had expected in the Weſt before the Prince came from thence; and 
1 * that We had more reaſon to be jealous now than ever, ſince it had 
0 © been by the advice of Fance, that the King had now put himſelf into 
| «the hands of the Scots; and therefore We ought to be the more watch- 
*ful in the diſpofing the Perſon of the Prince by their advice likewiſe. 
He concluded, © that he could not give his advice, or conſent, that the 
«Prince ſhould repair into Fance, till the King's pleaſure might be 
ce known, or ſuch other circumſtances might be provided in France, as 
*had been hitherto neglected. 50 
The 7. TRE Lord Digby and the Lord Jermin wonder d very much, © that 
rar Fog «there ſhould be any doubt ofthe affections of France, or that it ſhould 
2 * be believ d that the Queen could be deceiv d, or not well enough in- 
5 form d 
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c rmd in that particular: They related many particulars which had 
paſſed between the Cardinal and them in private conferences, and the 
great profeſſians of affection he made to the King, They ſaid, © that the 
© Embaſſadour who was now appointed to go thither, was choſen by 
the Queen her ſelf, and had no other Inſtructions but what ſhe had 
given him; and that he was not to ſtay there above a Month; at the 
« end of which he was to denounce War againſt the Parliament, if they 
did not comply with ſuch propofitions as he made; and fo to return; 
and then, that there ſhould be an Army of thirty thouſand Men im- 

o mediately tranſported into Ezg/and, with the Prince of Wales in the 
« head of them; that the Embaſſadour was already gone from Parts, 
<« but was not to embark till he ſhould firſt receive advertiſement that 
ce the Prince of Hales was landed in France; for that France had no rea- 
« ſon to intereſt themſelves fo far in the King's Quarrel, if the Prince of 
ales ſhould refuſe to venture his Perſon with them; or, it may be, 
« engage againſt them upon another Intereſt. 

Tukx therefore beſought the Prince, and the Lords, © that they 
« would conſider well, whether he would diſappoint his Father and him- 
« ſelf of ſo great fruit as they were even ready to gather, and of which 

1000 they could not be diſappointed but by unſeaſonable jealouſies of the 
Integrity of France, and by delaying to give them ſatisfaction in the 
«remove of the Prince from 7er/ey. 

TukESsE Arguments preſs d with all the affurance imaginable, by Per- 
ſons of that near truſt and confidence with the King, who were not like 
to be deceiv'd themſelves, nor to have any purpoſe tadeceive the Prince, 
wrought ſo far with his Highneſs, that he declared“ he would comply n. Prix re 
« with the Commands of the Queen, and forthwith remove into Fance; lud vin 
which being reſolv'd, he wiſhd © there might be no more debate upon 
that point, but that they would all prepare to go with him, and that 

zo there might be as great an Unity in their Counſels, as had hitherto 
«always been. 

TH1s fo poſitive Declaration of the Prince of his own Reſolution, 
made all farther Arguments againſt it not only uſeleſs but indecent; 
and therefore they replied not to that point, yet every Man of the Coun- 
cil, the Lord Co/epepper only excepted, beſought his Highneſs © that K. 
« he would give them his Pardon, if they did not farther wait upon him; g 4 #4 
* for they conceiv'd their Commiſſion to be now at an end; and that“ 
«they could not aſſume any Authority by it to themſelves, if they waited 

3 * upon him into Fance; nor expect that their counſels there ſhould be 
5 -<©hearken'd unto, when they were now rejected. And fo, after ſome 
3 ſharp replies between the Lords of different judgements, which made 
the Council break up the ſooner, they who refolvd not to go into 

France took their leaves of the Prince, and kiſs d his hand; his Highneſs 

then declaring, © that he would be gone the next day by five of the Clock 

ein the morning, though the croſs winds, and want of ſome Proviſions 

* which were neceſſary for the Journey, detain'd him there four or five 

days longer: during which time, the diſſenting Lords every day waited 

upon him, and were receivd by him very graciouſly ; his Highneſs well 

1 knowing and expreſſing to them a confidence in their Affections, and 

o | ;-that they would be ſure to wait upon him, when ever his occaſions 
ſhould be ready for their Service. But between them and the other 
Lords, there grew by degrees ſo great a ſtrangeneſs, that, the laſt day, 
they did not ſo much as ſpeak to each other; they who came from the 
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to remove into France, till his Majeſty's pleaſure was better underſtood, 


Queen taking it very ill, that the others had preſumed to diſſent from 
what her Majeſty had ſo pofitively commanded. And though they nei- 
ther loyed their Perſons, nor cared for their Company, and without 
doubt, if they had gone into France, would have made them quickly 
weary of theirs, yet, in that conjuncture, they believ'd that the diſſent 
and ſeparation of all thoſe Perſons who were trufted by the King with 
the Perſon of the Prince, would blaſt their counſel, and weigh down 
the fingle poſitive determination of the Queen her ſelf. 
O the other fide, the others did not think they were treated in that 
manner as was due to Perſons ſo. entruſted ; but that in truth many ill 10 
conſequences would reſult from that ſuddain departure of the Prince 
out of the King's Dominions, where his refidence might have been ſe- 
cure in reſpe& of the Affairs of England; where, beſides the Garriſons 
of Silly and Pendennis (which might always be reliev'd by Sea) there 
remain d ſtill within his Majeſty's obedience, Oxford, Worceſter, Walling- 
ford, Ludlow, and ſome other places of leſs name ; which, upon any 
divifions among themſelves, that were naturally to be expected, might 
have turn'd the Scale: Nor did they know, of what ill conſequence it 
might be to the King, that in ſuch a conjuncture the Prince ſhould be 
removed, when it might be more counſellable that he ſhould appear in: 
Scotland. 

MorEoveR, M' 4/hburnham's opinion, which he had deliver d to 
the Lord Cape/, wrought very much upon them; for that a Man fo 
entirely truſted by the King, who had ſeen him as lately as any Body, 
ſhould bring no dire&ions from his Majeſty to his Son, and that he 
ſhould believe, that it was fitter for the Prince to ſtay in Zer/ey than 


confirm'd them in the judgement they had deliver d. 
Bur there was another reaſon that prevaild with thoſe who had 
been made Privy to it, and which, out of Duty to the Queen, they 3» 
thought not fit to publiſh, or infiſt upon; it was the Inſtructions given 
to Belhevre (and which too much maniteſted the irreſolution her Ma- 
jeſty had) not to infiſt upon what they well knew the King would never 
depart from; for, though that Embaſſadour was required to do all he 
could to perſwade the Presbyterians to joyn with the King's Party, and 
not to infiſt upon the deſtruction of the Church, yet if he found that 
could not 1 He was to preſs, as the advice of the King his 
Maſter, his Majeſty to part with the Church, and to ſatisfy the Presby- 
terians in that point, as the advice of the Queen his Wife, and of his 
own Party; which method was afterwards obſerved and purſued by 4- 
Bellie ure; which thoſe Lords perfectly abhorr d; and thought not fit 
ever to concur in, or to be privy to thoſe Counſels that had begun, and 
were to carry on that confufion. 
W1THIN a day or two after the Princes departure from Jer/ey, the 
Earl of Berk/hire left it likewiſe, and went for England; the Lords 
Capel, Hopton, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, remain d together 
in Jerſey to expect the King's pleaſure, and to attend a conjuncture to ap- 
pear again in his Majeſty's Service; of all which they found an oppor- 
tunity to inform his Majeſty, who very well interpreted all that they 
had done according to the fincerity of their hearts; yet did believe, that; o 
if they had likewiſe waited upon the Prince into Fance, they might 
have been able to have prevented or diverted thoſe violent preſſures, 
which were afterwards made upon him from thence, and gaye him 
more 
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more diſquiet than he ſuffer d from all the Inſolence of his Enemies. 

Ix a word, if the King's Fortune had been farther to be conducted 
by any fixt Rules of policy and diſcretion, and if the current towards 
his deſtruction had not run with ſuch a torrent, as carried down all ob- 
ſtructions of ſobriety and wiſdom, and made the confuſion inevitable, 
it is very probable that this ſo ſuddain remove of the Prince from Jer/ey 
with all the circumſtances thereof, might have been look d upon, and 
cenſured with ſeverity, as an Action that ſwery'd from that prudence 
which by the fundamental Rules of policy had been long eftabliſh'd; 

but by the fatal and prodigious Calamities which follow d, all Counſels 
of wile and unwiſe Men proving equally unſucceſsful, the Memory of 
what had paſſed before, grew to be the leſs thought upon and con- 
fider'd. 

WHILST theſe things were thus tranſacted in other parts, the King nie, 
remain'd yet in the Sc Army; that People behaving themſelves in d l 74. 
ſuch a manner, that moſt Men believ d they would never have partedScxih 4-7. 
with his Majeſty till a full Peace had been made. The Parliament made 
many ſharp inſtances © that the King might be deliver d into their hands; 
and that the Scotiſb Army would return into their own Country, having 

200 done what they were ſent for, and the War being at an end. To which 
the Council of Scotland ſeem d to Anſwer with Courage enough, and in- 
ſiſted moſt on thoſe Arguments of the King's legal Rights, which had 
been, in all his Majeſty s Declarations, urged againſt the Parliaments 
proceedings; and which indeed could never be Anſwer'd; and as much 
condemn'd Them, as the Parliament. 

IN the mean time, though the King receiv'd all outward reſpe&, he 
was in truth in the condition of a Priſoner; no Servant whom he could 
truſt ſuffer d to come to him; and though many Perſons of Quality who 
had ſervd the King in the War, when they ſaw the reſolute Anſwers 

zomade by the Scots, © that they neither would nor could compel their 
King to return to the Parliament, if his Majeſty had no mind to do ſo, 
repaired to New-Caſtle, where his Majeſty was, yet none of them were 
ſuffer'd to ſpeak to him; nor could he receive from, or ſend any Letter 
to the Queen or Prince; and yet the Scots obſerv'd all diſtances, and 
perform'd all the Ceremonies as could have been expected if they had 
indeed treated him as their King; and made as great profeſſion to him 
of their Duty and good purpoſes, © which they ſaid they would mani- 
e feſt aſſoon as it ſhould be ſeaſonable; and then his Servants, and Friends 
* ſhould repair to him with all liberty, and be well receiv'd: and as they 

-endeavour d to perſwade the King to expect this from them, ſo they pre- 
vailed with many Officers of that Army, and ſome of the Nobility, to 
believe that they meant well, but that it was not yet time to diſcover 
their Intentions. 

Tuus they prevailed with the King to ſend his poſitive Orders to the .- 
Marquis of Mountroſe, who had indeed done Wonders, to lay down his g. es. 
Armes, and to leave the Kingdom; till when, they pretended they could 17 7 
not declare for his Majeſty: and this was done with ſo much earneſtneſs, “ 4 
and by a particular Meſſenger known and truſted, that the Marquis 
obeyed, and tranſported himſelf into France. 

o Trex they imployed their Alexander Henderſon, and their other 7%  empley 

5 Clergy, to perſwade the King to conſent to the extirpation of Epiſco-ti Kt v. 

; pacy in England, as he had in Scotland; and it was, and is ſtill believ d, Za =** 

J that if his Majeſty would have been induced to have ſatisfied * — 

that 
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that particular, they would either have had a party in the Parliament 
at Weſtminſter to have been fatisfied therewith, or that they would 
thereupon have declared for the King, and have preſently joyn d with 
the Loyal Party in all places for his Majeſty's defence. But the King 
was too conſcientious to buy his Peace at ſo prophane and ſacrilegious 
a price as was demanded, and he was ſo much too hard for M Henderſon 
in the Argumentation (as appears by the papers that paſſed between 
them, which were ſhortly after communicated to the world) that the 
old Man himſelf was ſo far convinced, and converted, that he had a 
very deep ſenſe of the miſchief he had himſelf been the Author of, or 10 
too much contributed to, and lamented it to his neareſt Friends, and 
Confidents; and dyed of grief, and heart-broken, within a very ſhort 
time after he departed from his Majeſty. 

W.H1LsT the King ſtaid at New-Ca/ile, Belhevre the French Em- 
baſſadour, who was ſent from Paris after the Prince arriv'd there, and 
by whom the Cardinal had promiſed to preſs the Parliament ſo impe- 
riouſly, and to denounce a War againſt them if they refuſed to yield to 
what was reaſonable towards an Agreement with the King, came to his 


London, nd Majeſty, after he had ſpent ſome time at London in all the Low appli- 


with the King 


afterwards at 


New-Caſtle. 


cation to the Parliament that can be imagin d, without any mention of» 
the King with any tenderneſs, as if his Intereſt were at all conſider d by 
the King his Maſter, and without any conſultation with thoſe of his 
Majefty's Party; who were then in London, and would have been very 
ready to have adviſed with him. But he choſe rather to converſe with 
the principal Leaders of the Presbyterian Party in the Parliament, and 
with the Sco7z/þ Commiſſioners; from whoſe information he took all 
his Meaſures; and they aſſured him © that nothing could be done for 
the King, except he would give up the Church; extirpate Epiſcopacy; 
and grant all the Lands belonging to Cathedral Churches to ſuch uſes 
« as the Parliament ſhould adviſe; ſo that, when he came to the King, ;. 
he preſs d him very earneſtly to that condeſcenſion. 

Bur, beſides the matter propoſed, in which his Majeſty was un- 


moveable, he had no eſteem of any thing the Embaſſadour ſaid to him, 


F William 
D'avenant 
ſent from the 
Queen to the 
King to per- 
ſwade him to 
give up the 
Church, 


having too late diſcover d the little affection the Cardinal had for him, 
and which he had too much relied upon. For, as hath been already ſaid, 
by his advice, and upon his undertaking and aſſurance that his Majeſty 
ſhould be well receiv'd in the &otiſb Army, and that they would be firm 
to his Intereſt, his Majeſty had ventur'd to put himſelf into their hands; 
and he was no ſooner there, than all they with whom Montre vil had treat- 
ed, diſavow d their undertaking what the King had been inform'd of; and 
though the Envoy did avow, and juſtify, what he had inform'd the King, 
to the faces of the Perſons who had given their Engagements, the Cardi- 
nal choſe rather to recal, and diſcountenance the Miniſter of that Crown, 
than to enter into any expoſtulation with the Parliament, or the Scots. 
Tre Embaſſadour, by an Expreſs, quickly inform'd the Cardinal 
that the King was too reſervd in giving the Parliament fatisfattion; and 
therefore wiſh'd, © that ſome body might be ſent over, who was like to 
*have ſo much credit with his Majeſty as to perſwade him to what was 
e neceſſary for his Service. Upon which, the Queen, who was never 
adviſed by thoſe who either underſtood, or valued his true Intereſt, con- 
ſulted with thoſe about her; and ſent 8 Milliam D'avenant, an honeſt 
Man, and a witty, but in all reſpects inferior to ſuch a truſt, with a 
Letter of credit to the King (who knew the Perſon well enough under 


another 
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another Character than was like to give him much credit in the Argu- 
ment in which he was intruſted) although her Majeſty had likewiſe 
other ways declared her opinion to his Majeſty, © that he ſhould part 
« with the Church for his peace and ſecurity. 

Sin Hillam D avenant had, by the contenance of the French Em- 
bafladour, eaſy admiſſion to the King; who heard him patiently all he 
had to ſay, and anſwerd him in that manner that made it evident he 
was not pleaſed with the advice. When he found his Majeſty unſatisfied, 
and that he was not like to conſent to what was ſo earneſtly defired by 
io them by whoſe advice he was ſent, who undervalued all thoſe ſcruples 
of conſcience which his Majeſty himſelf was ſtrongly poſſeſs d with, he 
took upon himſelf the confidence to offer ſome reaſons to the King to 
induce him to yield to what was propoſed; and, among other things, 
ſaid, it was the advice and opinion of all his Friends; his Majeſty ask- 
ing, © what Friends? and he anſwering, that it was the opinion of the 

ce Lord Jermin, the King ſaid, that the Lord Jermin did not under- 

e ſtand any thing of the Church. The other ſaid, the Lord Colepepper 

«was of the ſame mind. The King ſaid, Co/epepper had no Religion: 

and asked, whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer was of that mind? 

zoto which he anſwerd, he did not know; for that he was not there, 

and had deſerted the Prince: and thereupon, ſaid ſomewhat from the 

Queen of the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceivd againſt the Chancellor; to 

which the King ſaid, © the Chancellor was an honeſt Man, and would 

*neyer deſert Him, nor the Prince, nor the Church; and that he was 

© ſorry he was not with his Son; but that his Wife was miſtaken. Dav- 

nant then offering ſome reaſons of his own, in which he mention'd the 

Church ſlightingly, as if it were not of importance enough to weigh 

down the benefit that would attend the conceſſion, his Majeſty was 

tranſported with ſo much indignation, that he gave him a ſharper re- 

v0 prehenſion than was uſual for him to give to any other Man; and for- 

bid him to preſume to come again into his preſence. Whereupon the 

poor Man, who had in truth very good affections, was exceedingly de- 

jected and afflicted; and return d into France, to give an Account of 
his ill ſucceſs to thoſe who ſent him. 

As all Men's expectations from the Courage and Activity of the 
French Embaſſadour in Exgland, were thus fruſtrated, by his mean and 
low carriage both towards the Parliament and at New-Ca/tle, ſo all the 
profeſſions which had been made of reſpe& and tenderneſs towards the 
Prince of Wales, when his Perſon ſhould once appear in France, were 


vas unworthily diſappointed. The Prince had been above two Months 7: P. 
with the Queen his Mother, before any Notice was taken of his being e c.me 
in France, by the leaſt Meſſage ſent from the Court to congratulate his “e France 


arrival there; but that time was ſpent in debating the formalities of his 
reception : how the King ſhould treat him? and how he ſhould behave 
himſelf towards the King? whether he ſhould take place of Monſieur 
the King's Brother? and what kind of Ceremonies ſhould be obſervd 


between the Prince of Wales, and his Uncle the Duke of Orleans? and 


many ſuch other particulars; in all which they were reſolv'd to give the 
Law themſelves; and which had been fitter to have been adjuſted in 
Jerſy, before he put himſelf into their power, than diſputed afterwards 
in the Court of France; from which there could be then no Appeal. 


THERE can be no doubt but that the Cardinal, who was the ſole 
Miniſter of State, and directed all that was to be done, and dictated all 
Vol. 3. D 
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that was to be ſaid, did think the preſence of the Prince there of the 
higheſt importance to their affairs; and did all that was in his power, 
to perſwade the Queen that it was as neceſſary for the affairs of the King 
her Husband, and of her Majeſty : but now that work was over, and 
the Perſon of the Prince brought into their power, without the leaſt 
publick A& or Ceremony to invite him thither, it was no leſs his care 
that the Parliament in Eugland, and the Officers of the Army, whom 
he fear d more than the Parliament, ſhould believe that the Prince came 
thither without their wiſh, and in truth againſt their will; that the 
Crown of France could not refuſe to interpoſe, and mediate, to make 0 
up the difference between the Parliament and the Scozzfh Nation, and 
that the Kingdoms might be reſtored to Peace; but that when they had 
perform'd that Office of Mediation, they had perform'd their Function; 
and that they would no more preſume to take upon them to judge be- 
tween the Parliament and the Scots, than they had done between the 
King and the Parliament; and that fince the Prince had come to the 
Queen his Mother, from which they could not reaſonably reſtrain him, 
it ſhould not be attended with any prejudice to the Peace of England; 
nor ſhould he there find any means, or aſſiſtance, to difturb it. And it 
was believ'd by thoſe who ſtood at no great diſtance from affairs, that 
the Cardinal then laid the foundation for that friendſhip which was 
ſhortly after built up between him and Crommell, by promiſing © that 
they ſhould receive leſs inconvenience by the Prince's remaining in 
ce France, than if he were in any other part of Europe. And it can hard- 
ly be believ'd, with how little reſpeC they treated him during the whole 
time of his ſtay there. They were very careful that he might not be 
look'd upon as ſupported by them either according to his dignity, or 
for the maintenance of his Family; but a mean addition to the Penfion 
which the Queen had before was made to her Majeſty, without any 
mention of the Prince her Son; who was wholely to depend upon her,, 
Bounty, without power to gratify and oblige any of his own Servants; 
that they likewiſe might depend only upon the Queen's goodneſs and 
favour, and ſo behave themſelves accordingly. 

WHEN the Scozs had ſecured the peace and quiet of their own Coun- 
try, by disbanding the Forces under the Marquis of Mountroſe, and by 
his tranſporting himſelf beyond the Seas, and by putting to death ſe- 
veral Perſons of Name who had follow'd the Marquis, and had been 
taken Priſoners, among whom S Rabert Spot/wood was one, a worthy 
honeſt loyal Gentleman, and as wiſe a Man as that Nation had at that 
time (whom the King had made Secretary of State of that Kingdom, ,, 

in the place of the Earl of Laxrick, who was then in Armes againſt 
him; which, it may be, was a principal cauſe that the other was put 
to death) And when they had with ſuch ſolemnity and reſolution made 
it plain and evident, that they could not, without the moſt barefaced 
violation of their Faith and Allegiance, and of the fundamental princi- 
ple of Chriſtian Religion, ever deliver up their Native King, who had 
put himſelf into their hands, into the hands of the Parliament, againſt 
his own Will and Conſent: And when the Earl of Loden had publick- 
ly declared to the two Houſes of Parliament in a conference, © that an 
*eternal infamy would lie upon them, and the whole Nation, if they ;e 
*ſhould deliver the Perſon of the King; the ſecuring of which wasequ 
ly their duty, as it was the Parliament's, and the diſpoſal of his Perſon 
in order to that ſecurity did equally belong to Them as to the Parlia- 

J ment; 
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« the importunity they could with the King that his Majeſty might yield, 
« 1nd conſent to the Propoſitions the Parliament had ſent to him. 

Tax Parliament had, upon the firſt notice of the King's being arriv d 
in the Scori/b Army, ſent a poſitive Command to the Committee of both 
Kingdoms refiding in the Sco7z/b Army, that the Perſon of the King ſhould 
be forthwith ſent to Warwick Caſtle ; but the Scots, who apprehended 
they could not be long without ſuch an Order, had, within two days 
« after his Majeſty's coming to them, and after he had cauſed Newarkto 

10 he deliverd up, with wonderful expedition marched towards Ne. 
Caſtle : and were arriv'd there before they receiv'd that Order for ſend- 
ing his Majeſty to Yarwick, which proceeding of theirs, pleaſed his 
Majeſty very well, among many other things which diſpleaſed him; 
and perſwaded him, that though they would obſerve their own method, 
they would, in the end, do ſomewhat for his Service. 

Don the receiving that Order, they renewd their profeſſions to 
the Parliament of obſerving punctually all that had been agreed between 
them; and beſought them, „that ſince they had promiſed the King, 
before he left Oxford, to ſend Propoſitions to him, they would now 
20%ͤ do it; and ſaid, that if he refuſed to comply with them, to which they 


adviſed the King, and prevaild with him, to ſend Orders to the Go- 
vernour of Oxford to make conditions, and to ſurrender that place 
( where his Son the Duke of Tor was, and all the Council) into the hands 
of Fairfax, who with his Army then beſieged them; and likewiſe to 
publiſh a general Order (which they cauſed to be printed)“ that all Go- 
«yernours of any Garriſons for his Majeſty, ſhould immediately deliver 
«them up to the Parliament upon fair andhonourable Conditions, ſince 
his Majeſty reſolv'd in all things to be adviſed by his Parliament; and 
zo©till this was done, they ſaid, they could not declare themſelves in that 
manner for his Majeſty s Service, and Intereſt, as they reſolv'd to do; 
*for that they were, by their Treaty and Confederacy, to ſerve the Par- 
*lament in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct, until the War ſhould 
ebe ended; but, that done, they had no more obligations to the Par- 
*lament ; and that, when his Majeſty had no more Forces on foot, nor 
*Garrifons which held out for him, it could not be denied but that the 
*War was at anend; and then they could ſpeak and expoſtulate with 
freedom. By which arts, they prevailed with the King to fend, and 
publiſh ſuch Orders as aforeſaid; and which indeed, as the caſe then ſtood, 
he could have receiv'd little benefit by not publiſhing, 

THe Parliament was contented, as the more expedite way ( though 
they were much offended at the preſumption of the Scots in neglectin 
to ſend the King to Warwick) to ſend their Propoſitions to the King 
( which they knew his Majefty would never grant) by commiſſioners of 


La poſitive Anſwer from the King in ten days, and then to return. 
Theſe Propoſitions were deliver'd about the end of July; and contain d 
ſuch an eradication of the Government of the Church and State, that 


and his Heirs, when he had given all that to them which they defired. 
He deſired, that he might be removed to ſome of his own Houſes, 
and that he might reſide there till, upon a Perſonal Treaty with his 

Vol. 3. D 3 Parliament, 


„ 


« ment; however, they ſaid, © they would uſe all the perſwaſion, and all 


*ſhould perſwade him, they knew what they were to do. Then they m. x»; 


vpon the Scots 
fire, ſends 
Orders for the 
Surrender of 
Oxford, aud 
all bis other 
Garriſons. 


The Parlis- 
ment, „ 


@ the Sroes ye- 


gueſt, ſend: 


Propoſitions of 
Peace to the 


King at New- 


both Houſes, who had no other Authority, or power, than, to demand Caltle, abos 
| e end of 
July. 


the King told them, © he knew not what Anſwer to make to them, till 2. 1 6, 
5» he ſhould be inform'd what Power or Authority they had left to him, 
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« Parliament, ſuch an agreement might be eſtabliſhed as the Kingdom 
ce might enjoy peace and happineſs under it; which, he was ſure, it could 


ce never do by the conceſſions they propoſed. | 


Tarr Scots, who were enough convinced that his Majeſty could ne- 
ver be wrought upon to ſacrifice the Church to their wild luſts and im- 
piety, were as good as their word to the Parliament, and uſed all the 
rude importunity and Threats to his Majeſty, to perſwade him freely 


to conſent to all: though they confeſſed that the Propofitions were 


ce higher in many things than they approvd of, yet they ſaw no other 


© means for him to cloſe with his Parliament, than by granting what 
ce they required. | 


10 


„u Sen, THE Chancellor of Scotland told him, © that the conſequence of his 


force the Par- ce Anſwer to the Propoſitions, was as great, as the ruin, or preſervation 


liament Pro- 


po{tious ty © of his Crown or Kingdoms. That the Parliament after many bloody 
A, Chan: © Battles, had got the ſtrong-holds and Forts of the Kingdom into their 

C hands: that they had his Revenue, Exciſe, Aſſeſſinents, Sequeſtrations, 
and power to raiſe all the Men and Money of the Kingdom: that they 
* had gained Victory over all, and that they had a ſtrong Army to main- 
*tain it; ſo that they might do what they would with Church or State: 
that they defired neither him, nor any of his Race, longer to reign 
* over them; and had ſent theſe Propoſitions to his Majeſty without 
*the granting whereof, the Kingdom and his People could not be in 


«ſafety : that if he refuſed to aſſent, he would loſe all his Friends in Par- 


10 


*liament, loſe the City, and loſe the Country; and that all England 


* would joyn againſt him as one Man to proceſs, and depoſe him, and 
to ſet up another Government; and fo, that both Kingdoms, for ei- 


*ther's ſafety, would agree to ſettle Religion and Peace without him, 
*to the ruin of his Majeſty, and his Poſterity : and concluded; © that 


if he left England, he would not be admitted to come and reign in 
« Scotland, bY 
AND it is very true that the General Aſſembly of the Kirk, which 
was then ſitting in Scotland, had petition'd the Conſervators of the Peace 
of the Kingdom, that © if the King ſhould refuſe to give ſatisfaction to 
*his Parliament, he might not be permitted to come into Scotland. 
This kind of Argumentation did more provoke than perſwade the King; 
1s Majeſty's he told them, with great Reſolution, and Magnanimity, © that no con- 
, „dition they could reduce him to, could be half fo miſerable, and 
« grievous to him, as that which they would perſwade him to reduce 
«himſelf to; and therefore, bid them proceed their own way; and 

*that though they had all forſaken him, God had not. 
The Parlia- THE Parliament had now receivd the Anſwer they expected; and, 


ment require |,» 


the Scots ro forthwith, required © the Sts to quit the Kingdom, and to deliver 
lle, ang, the Perſon of the King to ſuch Perſons as they ſhould appoint to re- 
ag i ceive him; who ſhould attend upon his Majeſty from New-Ca/tle to 
King, Holmby, a Houſe of his at a ſmall diſtance from Northampton, a Town 
and Country of very eminent diſaffection to the King throughout the 
War; and declared © that his Majeſty ſhould be treated, with reſpect 
eto the ſafety and preſervation of his Perſon, according to the Cove- 
*nant: And that after his coming to Holmby, he ſhould be attended 


by ſuch as they ſhould appoint; and that when the Scots were removed 


« Scotland, again to perſwade the King to paſs the Propofitions ; which 
if he refuſed to do, the Houſe would do nothing that might break 
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«out of England, the Parliament would joyn with their Brethren of 
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the Union of the two Kingdoms, but would endeavour to preſerve 
the ſame. 1 | NM rer IT 1347570 
TRE Scots now begun again to talk ſturdily, and denied that the 
« Parliament of England had power abſolutely to diſpoſe of the Perſon 
« of the King without their approbation; and the Parliament as loudly 
replied, © that they had nothing to do in Exglana, but to obſerve their 
« Orders; and added ſuch threats to their reaſons, as might let them ſee 
they had a great contempt of their power, and would exact obedience 
from them, if they refuſed to yield it. But theſe diſcourſes were only 
:okept up till they could adjuſt all Accounts between them, and agree 
what price they ſhould pay tor the delivery of His Perſon whom one 
fide was reſoly'd to have, and the other as refolv'd not to keep; and ſd 74 $co 
they agreed; and, upon the payment of two hundred thouſand pounds 2 g. 
in hand, and ſecurity for as much more upon days agreed upon, the * 
Scots deliver'd the King upinto ſuch handsas the Parliament appointed 
to receive him. 4 . 
IN this infamous manner that excellent Prince was, in the end of 
January, given up, by his Scotz/b Subjects, to thoſe of his Exgiiſb who 
were intruſted by the Parliament to receive him; which had appointed 
04 Committee of Lords and Commons, to go to the place agreed upon 
with a Party of Horſe and Foot of the Army, which were ſubject to the 
Orders of that Committee, and the Committee it ſelf to go to New- 
Ca#ile to receive that Town as well as the King; where, and to whom, 
his Majeſty was deliver d. | 
THEY receivd him with the ſame formality of reſpe& as he had m. ce 
been treated with by the Scots, and with the fame ſtrictneſs reſtrain'd {* 7292's 


the Parklia+ 


all reſort of thoſe to his Majefty, who were of doubtful aſſections —— 
them, and their Cauſe. Servants were particularly appointed, and named Nee-Catic 
by the Parliament, to attend upon his Perſon, and Service, in all —— f 
zo tions; amongſt which, in the firſt place, they prefer d thoſe who had Srv: -+- 
faithfully adhered to them againſt their Maſter; and, where ſuch were Fes, 
wanting, they found others who had manifeſted their affection to them. 3,775, 
And, in this diſtribution, the Presbyterian Party in the Houſes did 

what they pleaſed, and were thought to govern all. The Independents 

craftily letting them enjoy that confidence of their power and intereſt, 

till they had diſmiſs d their Friends, the Scots, out of the Kingdom; 

and permitting them to put Men of their principles about the Perſon 

of the King, and to chooſe ſuch a Guard as they could confide in, to 

attend his Majeſty. 

+ OF the Committee imploy d to govern and direct all, Major General 

Brown was one, who had a great Name and Intereſt in the City, and 

with all the Presbyterian Party, and had done great Service to the Par- 

liament in the War under the Earl of Ee, and was a diligent and 

{ſtout Commander. In this manner, and with this attendance, his Ma- 

jeſty was brought to his own Houſe at Hohnby in Nori ſonſbure; a The King 
place he had taken much delight in: And there he was to ſtay till the Hat, 
Parliament and the Army (for the Army now took upon them to have 

a ſhare, and to give their opinion in the ſettlement that ſhould be made 

{hould determine what ſhould be farther done. | 

50 IN the mean time, the Committee paid all re to his Majeſty ; 

and he enjoy d thoſe Exerciſes he moſt delighted in; and ſeem d to have 

all liberty, but to confer with Perſons he moſt defired, and to have ſuch 
Servants about him as he could truſt. That which moſt diſpleaſed him, 


D 3 Was, 
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was, that they would not permit him to have his own Chaplains; but 
order d Presbyterian Miniſters to attend for Divine Service: and his 
Majeſty, utterly refuſing to be preſent at their Devotions, was com- 
pell'd at thoſe hours to be his own Chaplain in his Bed-· Chamber; where 


he conſtantly uſed the Common Prayer by himſelf. His Majeſty bore 
The King de: this conſtraint ſo heavily that he writ a Letter to the Houſe of Peers, 
firescertain of 1, which he incloſed a Lift of the Names of thirteen of his Chaplains : 


gl, any two of which he. deſired might have liberty to attend him for his 


is refuſed. 


Devotion. To which, after many days conſideration, they return d this 
Anſwer; that all thoſe Chaplains were diſaffected to the eſtabliſh'd i 


* Government of the Church, and had not taken the Covenant; but that 
c there were others who had, who, if his Majeſty pleaſed, ſhould be ſent 
*tohim. After this Anſwer, his Majeſty thought it to no purpoſe to 
importune them farther in that particular; but, next to the having his 
own Chaplains, he would have been beſt pleaſed to have been without 


any, they who were ſent by them, being Men of mean parts and of 


Divers Garri- 
ſons Surren- 


der'd to the 
Parliament. 


moſt impertinent and troubleſome Confidence and Importunity. 
WuHiLsT thoſe Diſputes continued between the Parliament and the 
Scots concerning the King's Perſon, the Army proceeded with great Suc- 
ceſs in reducing thoſe Garriſons which till continued in his Majeſty's : 
obedience; whereof though ſome ſurrender d more eaſily and with leſs 
reſiſtance than they might have made, ſatisfying themſelves with the 
King's general Order, and that there was no reaſonable expectation of 
relief, and therefore that it would not be amiſs, by an early ſubmiſſion, 
to obtain better conditions for themſelves; yet others defended them- 
ſelves with notable obſtinacy to the laſt, to the great damage of the 


Enemy, and to the detaining the Army from uniting together; with- 


out which they could not purſue the great defigns they had. And this 
was one of the reaſons that made the Treaty with the Scots depend fo 
long, and that the Presbyterians continued their Authority and Credit zo 
ſo long; and We may obſerve again, that thoſe Garriſons which were 
maintain'd, and defended with the greateſt courage and virtue, in the 
end, obtain as good and as honourable conditions, as any of thoſe who 
ſurrender d upon the firſt Summons. 

TH1s was the caſe of Ragland and Pendennis Caſtles ; which en- 
dured the longeſt Sieges, and held out the laſt of any Forts or Caſtles in 
England; being bravely defended by two Perſons of very great Age; 
but were at length deliverd up within a day or two of each other. 
Ragland was maintain'd, with extraordinary Reſolution and Courage, 
by the old Marquis of Worcester, againſt Farrfax himſelf, till it was 4- 
reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity. Pendennis refuſed all Summons; ad- 
mitting no Treaty, till all their Proviſions were ſo far conſumed, that 
they had not Victual left for four and twenty hours; and then they 
treated, and carried themſelves in the Treaty with ſuch reſolution, and 
unconcernedneſs, that the Enemy concluded they were in no ſtreights; 
and ſo gave them the conditions they propoſed; which were as good as 
any Garriſon in England had accepted. This Caſtle was defended by 
the Governour thereof, John Arundel of Trerice in Cornwal, an old 
Gentleman of near fourſcore years of age, and of one of the beſt Eſtates 
and Intereſt in that County; who, with the Aſſiſtance of his Son; 
Richard Arundel (who was then a Colonel in the Army; a ſtout and 
diligent Officer; and was by the King after his return made a Baron, 
Lord Arundel of Trerice, in memory of his Father's Service, and his 


own 
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own eminent behaviour throughout the War) maintain d, and defended 
the ſame to the laſt extremity. 

THERE remain d with him in that Service many Gentlemen of the 
Country of great Loyalty, amongſt whom 8 Harry Rilligreu was one; 
who, being an intimate Friend of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, re- 
ſolv'd ta go to Jer/ey; and, aſſoon as the Caſtle was Surrender d, took 
the firſt opportunity of a Veſſel then in the Harbour of Falmouth, to 
tranſport himſelf with fome Officers and Soldiers to & Maloes in Bri. 
tam; from whence he writ to the Chancellor in Jer/ey, that he would 
10 procure a Bark of that Iſland to go to S Males to fetch him thither; 
which, by the kindneſs of S' George Carteret, was preſently ſent, with 
a longing defire to receive him into that Iſland; the two Lords, Capel 
and Hopton, and the Governour, having an extraordinary affection for 
him, as well as the Chancellor. Within two days after, upon view of 
the Veſſel at Sea (which they well knew) they all made haſt to the Har- 
bour to receive their Friend; but, when they came thither, to their in- 
finite regret they found his Body there in a Coffin, he having dyed at 
S's Maloes within a day after he had written his Letter. 

AFTER the Treaty was ſign d for delivering the Caſtle, he had walked 
20 out to diſcharge ſome Armes which were in his Chamber; among which, 
a Carrabine that had been long charg d, in the ſhooting off, broke; and 
a ſplinter of it ſtruck him in the forehead; which, though it drew much 
blood, was not apprehended by him to be of any danger; fo that his 
Friends could not perſwade him to ftay there till the wound was cured; 
but, the blood being ſtoppd, and the Chirurgeon having bound it up, 
he proſecuted his intended Voyage; and at his landing at S' Males, he 
writ that Letter; believing his wound would give him little trouble. 
But his Letter was no ſooner gone than he ſent for a Chirurgeon; who, 
opening the wound, found it was very deep and dangerous; and the 
0 next day he dyed, having defired that his dead Body might be ſent to 
Jerſey; where he was decently buried. He was a very Gallant Gentle- 
man, of a noble Extraction, and a fair Revenue in Land; of excellent 
Parts and Courage; he had one only Son, who was kill'd before him in 
a Party that fell upon the Enemy's Quarters near Bridgewater; where 
he behaved himſelf with remarkable Courage, and was generally la- 
mented. 

SIR Harry was of the Houſe of Commons; and though he had no 
other relation to the Court than the having many Friends there, as 
wherever he was known he was exceedingly belov'd, he was moſt zealous 
wand paſſionate in oppofing all the extravagant proceedings of the Par- 
liament. And when the Earl of Ee was choſen General, and the ſe- 
veral Members of the Houſe ſtood up, and declared, what Horſe they 
would raiſe, and maintain, and that they would live and dye with the 
Earl their General, one ſaying he would raiſe ten Horſes, and another 
twenty, He ſtood up and faid, © he would provide a good Horſe, and a 
good Buff Coat, and a good pair of Piſtols, and then he doubted not 
* but he ſhould find a good Cauſe; and ſo went out of the Houſe, and 
rode Poſt into Carnmal, where his Eſtate and Intereſt lay; and there 
Joyn'd with thoſe Gallant Gentlemen his Friends, who firſt receiv'd the 
;-Lord Hopton, and raiſed thoſe Forces which did ſo many famous Actions 
in the Weſt. 1 1 0H ont 7 

HE would never take any Command in the Army; but they who 
had, conſulted with no Man more. He was in all actions, and in _ 

| places 
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places where was moſt danger, having great Courage and a pleaſantneſs 
of humour in danger that was very exemplary; and they who did not 
do their duty, took care not to be within his view; for he was a very 
ſharp Speaker, and cared not for angering thoſe who deſerv'd to be re- 
prehended. The Arundels, Trelawnies, Slannings, Trevanions, and all 
the fignal Men of that County, infinitely lov'd his Spirit, and fince- 
rity; and his Credit and Intereſt had a great influence upon all but thoſe 
who did not love the King; and to thoſe, he was very terrible; and 
exceedingly hated by them; and not loyd by Men of moderate tem- 
pers; for he thought all ſuch prepared to Rebel, when a little ſucceſs s 
ſhould encourage them; and was many times too much offended with ©? 
Men who wiſh'd well, and whoſe conſtitutions and complections would 
not permit them to expreſs the ſame frankneſs, which his Nature and 
keenneſs of Spirit could not ſuppreſs. His loſs was much lamented by 
all good Men. 

FRoM the time that the King was brought to Ho/mby, and whilſt 
he ſtaid there, he was afflited with the ſame preſſures concerning the 
Church, which had diſquieted him at Ne. Caſtie; the Parliament not 
remitting any of their inſolencies in their demands: all which was im- 
puted to the Presbyterians, who were thought to exerciſe the whole : 
power, and begun to give Orders for the leſſening their great Charge by 
disbanding ſome Troops of their Army, and ſending others for Irelana; 
which they made no doubt ſpeedily to reduce; and declared, © that they 
« would then disband all Armies, that the Kingdom might be govern d 
*by the known Laws. 
Diereccs 'T H1s temper in the Houſes raiſed another Spirit in the Army; which 
74 Pere. did neither like the Presbyterian Government that they ſaw ready to be 
auf ii ſettled in the Church, nor that the Parliament ſhould ſo abſolutely diſ- 

poſe of them, by whom they had gotten power to do all they had done 
and Cromwell who had the ſole influence upon the Army, under hand, 3 

made them Petition the Houſes againſt any thing that was done con- 

Divers e, trary to his opinion. He himſelf, and his Officers, took upon them to 
"iy Preach and Pray publickly to their Troops; and admitted few or no 
Chaplains in the Army, but ſuch as bitterly inveighed againſt the Preſ- 
byterian Government, as more Tyrannical than Epiſcopacy ; and the 
Common Soldiers, as well as the Officers, did not only Pray, and Preach 

among themſelves, but went up into the Pulpits in all Churches, and 
Preached to the People; who quickly became inſpired with the ſame 
Spirit; Women as well as Men taking upon them to Pray and Preach; ©? 
which made as great a noiſe and confuſion in all opinions concerning Re- 

ligion, as there was in the Civil Government of the State; ſcarce any 

Man being ſuffer'd to be called in queſtion for delivering any opinion in 
Religion, by ſpeaking or writing, how Prophane, Heretical, or Blaſ- 
phemous ſoever it was; © which, they ſaid, © was to reſtrain the Spirit. 
LIBERTY of Conſcience was now the Common Argument and 

Quarrel, whilſt the Presbyterian Party proceeded with equal bitterneſs 

againſt the ſeveral Seats as Enemies to all Godlineſs, as they had done, 

and ſtill continued to do, againſt the Prelatical Party; and finding them- 

ſelves Superior in the two Houſes, little doubted, by their Authority 

and Power there, to be able to reform the Army, and to new model it. 

again; which they would, no doubt, have attempted, if it had not 

2 pleaſed God to have taken away the Earl of Ee ſome Months before 
Sept. lin this; who dyed without being ſenfible of fickneſs, in a time when - 
year, 4 m1 t 
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might have been able to have undone much of the miſchief he had for- 
merly wrought; to which he had great inclinations; and had indigna- 
tion enough for the indignities himſelf had receiv d from the ungrateful 
Parliament, and wonderful apprehenfion, and deteſtation of the ruin he 
ſaw like to befal the King, and the Kingdom. And it is very probable, 
conſidering the preſent temper of the City at that time, and of the two 
Houſes, he might, if he had liv'd, have given ſome check to the rage 
and fury that then prevailed. But God would not ſuffer a Man, who, 
out of the pride and vanity of his nature, rather than the wickedneſs of 
io his heart, had been made an Inſtrument of ſo much miſchief, to have 
any ſhare in ſo glorious a work: though his conſtitution, and temper, 
might very well incline him to the Lethargick indiſpoſition of which 
hedyed, yet it was loudly faid by many of his Friends, © that he was 
e Poyſond. | | 

SURE it is that Cromwell, and his Party (for he was now declared 
head of the Army, though Fairfax continued General in name) were 
wonderfully exalted with his death; he being the only Perſon whoſe 
Credit and Intereſt they fear d without any eſteem of his Perſon. 

AND now, that they might more ſubſtantially enter into diſpute, 

z»and competition with the Parliament, and go a ſhare with them in 
ſettling the Kingdom (as they called it) the Army erected a kind of Par- 
liament among themſelves. They had, from the time of the Defeat of 
the King's Army, and when they had no more Enemy to contend with 
in the Field, and after they had purged their Army of all thoſe incon- 
venient Officers, of whoſe entire ſubmiſſion, and obedience to all their 
dictates, they had not confidence, ſet aſide, in effect, their ſelf denying 
Ordinance, and got their principal Officers of the Army, and others of 
their Friends, whoſe principles they well knew, to be elected Members 
of the Houſe of Commons into their places who were dead, or who had 
zo been expell'd by them for adhering to the King. By this means, Fair. 
fax himſelf, Ireton, Harriſon, and many other of the Independents, 
Officers and Gentlemen, of the ſeveral Counties, who were tranſported 
with new fancies in Religion, and were called by a new name Fanaticks, 
fate in the Houſe of Commons ; notwithſtanding all which, the Presby- 
terians ſtill carried it. 

Bur about this time, that they might be upon a nearer Level with 
the Parliament, the Army made choice of a number of ſuch Officers as 
they liked; which they called the General's Council of Officers; who 
were to reſemble the Houſe of Peers; and the Common Soldiers made 

+> choice of three or four of each Regiment, moſt Corporals or Serjeants, 
few or none above the degree of an Enſign, who were called Agitators, Aer, «+ 
and were to be as a Houſe of Commons to the Council of Officers. 222 
Theſe two Repreſentatives met ſeverally, and conſider d of all the Acts Y 
and Orders made by the Parliament towards ſettling the Kingdom, and Oy 
towards reforming, dividing, or disbanding of the Army: and, upon 
mutual Meflages and Conferences between each other, they reſolv d in 
the firſt place, and declared, © that they would not be divided, or diſ n. 5-4 f. 
* banded, before their full Arrears were paid, and before full Proviſion“ 
was made for Liberty of Conſcience; which they ſaid, was the ground 

ro" of the Quarrel, and for which ſo many of their Friends lives had been 
*loft, and ſo much of their own Blood had been ſpilt; and that hi- 
therto there was ſo little ſecurity provided in that point, that there 

* * a greater perſecution now againſt — Godly Men, than 

ol. 3. te ever 
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yer had been in the King's Government, when the Biſhops were their 
* Judges. 

Juds EY ſaid ©they did not look upon themſelves as a Band of Jani- 
ce Zaries, hired and entertained only to Fight their Battles; but that 
* they had voluntarily taken up Armes for the Liberty and Defence of 
ce the Nation of which they were a part; and before they laid down 
cc thoſe Armes, they would ſee all thoſe ends well provided for, that the 
* People might not hereafter undergo thoſe grievances which they had 
ce formerly ſuffer d. They complain'd that ſome Members of the Army 
ce had been ſent for by the Parliament, and committed to Priſon, which 1 
« was againſt their Privilege; fince all Soldiers ought to be tryed by a 
Council of War, and not by any other Judicatory; and therefore they 
* defired redreſs in theſe, and many other particulars of as ingrateful a 
Nature; and that ſuch as were Impriſon d and in Cuſtody, might be 
ce forthwith ſet at Liberty; without which they could not think them- 
«ſelves juſtly dealt with: and with this Declaration and Addreſs, they 
7%ic>1by 4-ſent three or four of their own Members to the Houſe of Commons; 
Parlament: Who deliver'd it at the Bar with wonderful Confidence. | 

TRE Soldiers publiſh'd a vindication, as they call'd it, of their Pro- 
ceedings and Reſolutions, and directed it to their General; in which 
they complain d of a deſign to disband, and new Model the Army; 
« which, they ſaid, © was a Plot contriv'd by ſome Men who had lately 
« taſted of Soveraignty; and, being lifted up above the ordinary Sphere 
* of Servants, endeavour'd to become Maſters, and were degenerated 
*into Tyrants. They therefore declared, that they would neither be 
5e imployed for the Service of Ireland, nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſ- 
* banded, till their deſires were granted, and the Rights and Liberties 
* of the Subjects ſhould be vindicated, and maintain d. This Apology, 
or Vindication, being fign'd by many inferior Officers, the Parliament ; 
declared them to be Enemies to the State; and cauſed ſome of them, 30 

4» 0 ter who talked loudeſt, to be impriſon d. Upon which a new Addreſs was 
made to their General; wherein they complain d“ how diſdainfully they 
* were uſed by the Parliament, for whom they had ventured their Lives, 
*and loſt their Blood: that the Privileges which were due to them as 
“Soldiers, and as Subjects, were taken from them; and when they com- 
*plaind of the Injuries they receiv'd, they were abuſed, beaten, and 
e dragg d into Goals. 

HERE UP ON, the General was prevailed with to write a Letter to 
a Member of Parliament, who ſhew d it to the Houſe; in which he took 2? 
notice of ſeveral Petitions, which were prepared in the City of London, » © 
and ſome other Counties of the Kingdom, againſt the Army; and“ that 
it was lookd upon as very ſtrange, that the Officers of the Army © 
* might not be permitted to Petition, when ſo many Petitions were re- 
*celv d againſt them; and that he much doubted that the Army might 
*draw to a Rendezyous, and think of ſome other way for their own 
© yindication. 

Tuls manner of proceeding by the Soldiers, but eſpecially the Ge- 
neral ſeeming to be of their mind, troubled the Parliament; yet they 
reſolvd not to ſuffer their Counſels to be cenſured, or their Actions 
controled, by thoſe who were retained by them, and who lived upons* 
their pay. And therefore, after many high Expreſſions againſt the pre- 

e B, ſumption of ſeveral Officers and Soldiers, they declared © that who- 
— ſoe ver ſhould refuſe, being commanded, to engage himſelf in the 
| I Service 
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Service of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded. The Army was reſolv d not 
to be ſubdued in their firſt ſo declared Reſolution, and fell into a direct 
and high Mutiny, and called for the Arrears of pay due to them; which 
they knew where and how to Levy for themſelves; nor could they be 
in any degree appeaſed, till the Declaration that the Parliament had 
made againſt them, was raſed out of the Journal Book of both Houſes, uu 
and a Months pay ſent to them; nor were they ſatisfied with all this, % 2.7 
but talked very loud, © that they knew how to make themſelyes as con- 
« ſiderable as the Parliament, and where to have their Service better va- 
10 ued, and rewarded; which ſo frighted thoſe at Veſtminſter, that 
they apppointed a Committee of Lords and Commons, whereof ſome 4 ce 
were very acceptable to the Army, to go to them, and to treat with T 
Committee choſen of the Officers of the Army, upon the beſt expe- g. 
dients that might be applied to the compoſing theſe diſtempers. Now tb 4-=7. 
the Army thought it ſelf upon a Level with the Parliament, when they 
had a Committee of the one authoriſed to treat with a Committee of 
the other; which likewiſe raiſed the Spirits of Farrfax, who had never 
thought of oppoſing or diſobeying the Parliament; and diſpoſed him 
to more concurrence with the impetuous humour of the Army, when 
20 he ſaw it was ſo much complied with and ſubmitted to by all Men. 
CROM WELL, hitherto, carried himſelf with that rarediflimulation cromwel!': 
| (in which ſure he was a very great Maſter) that he ſeem d exceedingly 71 6070 
incenſed againſt this Inſolence of the Soldiers; was ſtill in the Houſe of #*:»- 
Commons when any ſuch addreſſes were made; and inyeigh bitterly 
againſt the preſumption, and had been the Cauſe of the Commitment 
of ſome of the Officers. He propoſed, © that the General might be ſent 
« down to the Army; who, he faid, © would conjure down this mu- 
«tinous Spirit quickly; and he was ſo eafily beliey'd, that he himſelf 
was ſent once or twice ta compoſe the Army; where after he had ſtayed 
z0 two or three days, he would again return to the Houſe, and complain 
heavily © of the great Licence that was got into the Army; that, for 
his own part, by the Artifice of his Enemies, and of thoſe who deſired 
ce that the Nation ſhould be again imbrew'd in Blood, he was render d 
*ſo odious unto them, that they had a purpoſe to kill him, if, upon 
* ſome diſcovery made to him, he had not eſcaped out of their hands. 
And in theſe, and the like diſcourſes, when he ſpake of the Nation's be- 
ing to be involvd in new troubles he would weep bitterly, and appear 
the moſt afflicted Man in the world with the ſenſe of the Calamities 
which were like to enſue. But, as many of the wiſer fort had long dif: 
4 cover d his wicked intentions, ſo his hypocriſy could not longer be con- 
ceald. The moſt active Officers and Agitators were known to be his 
own Creatures, and ſuch whoneitherdid, nor would do, any thing but 
by his direction. So that it was privately reſolvd by the principal Per- 
ſons of the Houſe of Commons, that when he came the next day into 
the Houſe, which he ſeldom omitted to do, they would ſend him to 
the Tower; preſuming, that if they had once ſever d his Perſon from 
the Army, they ſhould eafily reduce it to its former temper and obe- 
dience. For they had not the leaſt jealouſy of the General Faiſax, whom 
they knew to be a perfect Presbyterian in his judgement; and that Crom. 
oe ¹ had the aſcendent over him purely by his diſſimulation, and pretence 
of conſcience and ſincerity. There is no doubt Farfax did not then, nor 
long aſter, believe that the other had thoſe wicked deſigns in his heart 
againſt the King, or the leaſt „ of diſobeying the Parliament. 
vol 3. 2 THis 
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THIS purpoſe of ſeiſing upon the Perſon of Cromwell could not be 
carried fo ſecretly, but that he had notice of it; and the very next morn- 
ing after he had ſo much lamented his deſperate misfortune in having 
loft all reputation, and credit, and authority in the Army, and that his 
life would be in danger if he were with it, when the Houſe expected 
every minute his preſence, they were inform'd that he was met out of - 
the Town by break of day, with one Servant only, on the way to the 'I 
Army; where he had appointed a Rendezvous of ſome Regiments of | 
the Horſe, and from whence he writ a Letter to the Houſe of Com- 
mons, that having the night before receivd a Letter from ſome Of- 0 
ce ficers of his own Regiment, that the jealouſy the Troops had conceiv d 

of him, and of his want of kindneſs towards them, was much abated, 
e ſo that they believ'd, if he would be quickly preſent with them, they 
* would all in a ſhort time by his advice be reclaim'd, upon this he had 
ce made all the haſt he could; and did find that the Soldiers had been 
* abuſed by miſinformation; and that he hoped to diſcover the fountain 
* from whence it ſprung; and in the mean time defired that the General, 
ce and the other Officers in the Houſe, and ſuch as remaind about the 
© Town, might be preſently ſent to their Quarters ; and that he believ d 
<it would be very neceſſary in order to the ſuppreſſion of the late diſtem- 20 
© pers, and for the prevention of the like for the tune to come, that 
© there might be a general Rendezvous of the Army; of which the Ge- 
© neral would beſt conſider, when he came down; which he wiſhed 
* might be haſten d. It was now to no purpoſe to diſcover what they 
had formerly intended, or that they had any jealouſy of a Perfon who 42 
was out of their reach; and ſo they expected a better conjuncture; and I 
in few days after, the General and the other Officers left the Town, 
and went to their Quarters. | 
corzer Joyce ThE fame morning that Cromwell left London, Cornet Joyce, who 


Ke, was one of the Agitators in the Army, a Taylor, a fellow who had two 2 


; 15,7)" or three years before ſerv'd in a very inferior imployment in M Folliss 
Houſe, came witha Squadron of fifty Horſe to Hohbnhy, where the King 
was, about the break of day; and, without any interruption by the 
Guard of Horſc or Foot which waited there, came with two or three 
more, and knock d at the Kings Chamber door, and ſaid “ he muſt pre- 
*ſently ſpeak with the King. His Majeſty, furprifed with the manner 
of it, roſe out of his bed; and, half dreſs d, cauſed the door to be opend, 
which he knew otherwiſe would be quickly broken open; they who 
waited in the Chamber being Perſons of whom he had little knowledge, 
and leſs confidence. Aſſoon as the door was open d, Joyce, and two or 
three more, came into the Chamber, with their Hats off, and Piſtols 
in their Hands. Joyce told the King, © that he muſt go with him. His 
Majeſty asked, © whither? heanſwerd, © to the Army. The King asked 
him, © where the Army was? he ſaid, they would carry him to the 
«Place where it was. His Majeſty asked, by what Authority they 
came? Joyce anſwer d, by this; and ſhew'd him his Piſtol ; and de- 
ſired his Majeſty, © that he would cauſe himſelf to be dreſs d, becauſe 
„it was neceſſary they ſhould make haſt. None of the other Soldiers 
ſpoke a word; and Joyce, ſaving the bluntneſs, and poſitiveneſs of the © 
few words he ſpoke, behaved himſelf not rudely. The King faid, © hex. © 
© could not ſtir before he ſpoke with the Committee to whom he had © 
«been deliver d, and who were trufted by the Parliament; and ſo ap- 

pointed one of thoſe who waited upon him, to call them. The Committee 
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had been as much ſurpriſed with the noiſe as the King had been, and 
quickly came to his Chamber, and asked Joyce, © whether he had any 
Orders from the Parliament? he ſaid, No. From the General? No. 
„What Authority he came by? to which he made no other Anſwer, 
than he had made to the King, and held up his Piſtol. They ſaid, © they 
« would write to the Parliament to know their pleaſure; Joyce ſaid, 
ce they might do ſo, but the King muſt preſently go with him. Colonel 
Brown had ſent for ſome of the Troops who were appointed for the 
Kings Guard, but they came not; he ſpoke then with the Officer who 
% Commanded thoſe who were at that time upon the Guard, and found 
that they would make no reſiſtance: fo that after the King had made 
all the delays he conveniently could, without giving them cauſe to be- 
lieve that he was reſolv d not to have gone, which had been to no pur- 
poſe, and after he had broken his faſt, he went into his Coach, attended 
dy the few Servants who were put about him, and went whither Cornet 
Joyce would conduct him; there being no part of the Army known to 
de within twenty miles of Hornby at that time; and that which admi- 
niſter d moſt cauſe of apprehenſion, was, that thoſe Officers who were 
of the Guard, declared © that the Squadron which was Commanded by 
200 Foyce, conſiſted not of Soldiers of any one Regiment, but were Men 
* of ſeveral Troops, and ſeveral Regiments, drawn together under him, 
« who was not the proper Officer; ſo that the King did in truth believe, 
that their purpoſe was to carry him to ſome place where they might 
more conveniently murther him. The Committee quickly gave notice 7h commit- 
to the Parliament of what had paſſed, with all the circumſtances; and 5 
it was recetv'd with all imaginable conſternation; nor could any Body 
imagin what the purpoſe and reſolution was. 
Non were they at the more eaſe, or in any degree pleaſed with the m. c, 
Account they receivd from the General himſelf; who, by his Letter, . 4. Poke 
;oinform'd them, © that the Soldiers at Holm had brought the King 
from thence; and that his Majeſty lay the next Night at Colonel Mon. 
*zague's Houſe, and would be the next day at New-Market : that the 
Ground thereof was from an Apprehenfion of ſome ſtrength gather d 
*to force the King from thence; whereupon he had ſent Colonel a. 
* leys Regiment to meet the King. He proteſted © that his remove was 
without his confent, or of the Officers about him, or of the Body of 
*the Army, and without their defire, or privity : that he would take 
care for the ſecurity of his Majeſty's Perſon from danger; and aſſured 
the Parliament,“ that the whole Army endeavour d Peace, and were 
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to contrive all ways to free it ſelf from the ſervitude of the Parliament, 
whilſt the Presbyterians beliey'd, that in ſpight of a few factious Inde- 


o i far from oppoſing Presbytery, or affecting Independency, or from any 
3 +«*©purpole to maintain a licentious freedom in Religion, or the Intereſt 
4 © of any particular Party, but were reſolvd to leave the abſolute deter- 
4 © mination of all to the Parliament. 
I IT was upon the third of une that the King was taken from Holmby 
3 by Cornet Joyce, well nigh a fall year after he had deliverd himſelf to 
q the &ots at Newark; in all which time, the Army had been at leiſure 


4 pendent Officers, it was entirely at their Devotion, and could never 

% o prove diſobedient to their Commands; and thoſe few wife Men, who 
: diſcern the foul defigns of thoſe Officers, and by what degrees the 
ſtole the Hearts and Affections of the Soldiers, had not credit cnoug 

to be believ d by their own Party. The joynt confidence of the unanimous 
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Diſtraction: 
at Weltmin- 
ſter «pox no- 
tice of the Ar- 
mies coming 
towards Lon- 
don, 


The King 
brought to 
New- Mar- 
ket ; where 
He was al- 
lowed his 
Chaplains by 
the Army. 


Affection of the City of London to all their purpoſes, made them deſpiſe 
all oppoſition; but now, when they ſaw the King taken out of their 
hands in this manner, and with theſe circumſtances, they found all their 
Meaſures broke by which they had form'd all their Counſels. And as 
this Letter from the General adminiſter'd too much cauſe of jealouſy 
of what was to ſucceed, ſo a poſitive information about the ſame time 
by many Officers, confirm'd by a Letter which the Lord Mayor of Lon. 
don had receiv'd, that the whole Army was upon its march, and would 
be in London the next day by noon, ſo diſtracted them that they ap- 
peard befides themſelves : however, they Voted, © that the Houſes 10 
«* ſhould fit all the next day, being Sunday; and that M Mar/hall ſhould 
« be there to pray for them: That the Committee of Safety ſhould fit 
«up all that night to conſider what was to be done: That the Lines of 
Communication ſhould be ſtrongly guarded, and all the Train d- bands 
ce of London ſhould be drawn together upon pain of death. All Shops 
were ſhut up, and ſuch a General confuſion over all the Town, and in 
the faces of all Men, as if the Army had already enter d the Town. The 
Parliament writ a Letter to the General, defiring him, © that no part 
* of the Army might come within five and twenty miles of London; 
ce and that the King's Perſon might be deliver d to the former Commiſ- a 
ce ſioners, who had attended upon his Majeſty at Ho/mby; and that Co- 
ce lonel Roſiter, and his Regiment, might be appointed for the Guard 
ce of his Perſon. The General return d for Anſwer, that the Army was 
come to S Albans before the defire of the Parliament came to his 
ce hands; but that, in obedience to their Commands, he would advance 
*no farther; and defired that a Month's pay might preſently be ſent for 
*the Army. In which they defer'd not to gratify them; though as to 
the redelivery of the King to the former Commiſſioners, no other An- 
ſwer was return d, than © that they might reſt aſſured, that all care ſhould 
© be taken for his Majeſty's ſecurity. 30 
From that time both Crommell and Ireton appeard in the Council 
of Officers, which they had never before done; and their Expoſtula- 
tions with the Parliament begun to be more brisk, and contumacious 
than they had been. The King found himſelf at New-Market attended 
by greater Troops and ſuperior Officers; ſo that he was preſently freed 
from any Subjection to M* Joyce, which was no ſmall ſatisfaction to 
him; and they who were about him appear'd Men of better breeding 
than the former, and paid his Majeſty all the reſpe& imaginable, and 
ſeem d to deſire to pleaſe him in all things. All reſtraint was taken off 
from Perſons reſorting to him, and he ſaw every day the Faces of many + 
who were grateful to him; and he no ſooner defired that ſome of his 
Chaplains might have leave to attend upon him for his Devotion, but 
it was yielded to, and they who were named by him (who were D' Shel. 


don, D. Morley, D' Sanderſon, and D Hammond) were preſently ſent, 


and gave their attendance and perform d their Function at the ordinary 
hours, in their accuſtom'd formalities; all Perſons who had a mind to 
it, being ſuflerd to be preſent, to his Majeſty's infinite ſatisfaction; who 
begun to believe that the Army was not ſo much his Enemy as it was 
reported to be; and the Army had ſent an Addreſs to him full of Pro- 
teſtation of duty, and beſought him © that he would be content, for 9 
ſome time, to reſide among them, until the affairs of the Kingdom 
*were put into ſuch a Poſture as he might find all things to his own 
content, and ſecurity; which they infinitely deſired to ſee aſſoon as 


might 
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«might be; and to that purpoſe made daily inſtances to the Parliament. 
In the mean time his Majeſty fate ſtill, or removed to ſuch places as #* je 
were moſt convenient for the March of the Army; being in all places as iy 75 70. 
well provided for and accommodated, as he had uſed to be in any Pro-. 
greſs; the beſt Gentlemen of the ſeveral Counties through which he 

paſſed, daily reſorted to him, without diſtinction; he was attended by 

ſome of his old Truſty Servants 1n the places neareſt his Perſon; and 

that which gave him moſt encouragement to believe that they meant 

well, was that in the Armies Addreſs to the Parliament, they defired 

ioc that care might be taken for ſettling the King's Rights, according to 

« the ſeveral Profeſſions they had made in their Declarations; and that 

« the Royal Party might be treated with more candour, and leſs rigour; 

and many good Officers who had ſervd his Majeſty faithfully, were ci- 

villy receiv'd by the Officers of the Army, and livd quietly in their 
Quarters; which they could not do any where elſe; which raiſed a great 
reputation to the Army, throughout the Kingdom, and as much re- 
proach upon the Parliament. 

THE Parliament at this time had recover its Spirit, when they ſaw 

the Army did not march nearer towards them, and not only ſtoppd at 

08 Albans, but was drawn back to a farther diſtance; which perſwaded 

them, that their General was diſpleaſed with the former advance: and 

ſo they proceeded with all paſſion, and vigour, againſt thoſe principal 
Officers, who, they knew, contrived all theſe Proceedings. They pub- 

liſn d Declarations to the Kingdom, © that they defired to bring the 
King in honour to his Parliament; which was their buſineſs from their 

« beginning, and that he was detain'd Priſoner againſt his Will in the 
“Army; and that they had great reaſon to apprehend the ſafety of his 

* Perſon. The Army, on the other hand, declared © that his Majeſty 

eas neither Priſoner, nor detain d againſt his Will; and appeal d to his 

0% Majeſty himſelf, and to all his Friends, who had liberty to repair to 

* him, whether he had not more liberty, and was not treated with more 

* reſpec, ſince he came into the Army than he had been at Hol/mby, or 
during the time he remaind in thoſe places, and with that retinue that 

the Parliament had appointed? The City ſeem'd very unanimouſly de- ie, 
voted to the Parliament, and incenſed againſt the Army; and ſeem'd tou r64/6- 
reſolute, not only with their Train d- bands and Auxiliary Regiments to 
aſſiſt, and defend the Parliament, but appointed ſome of the old Officers 

who had ſerv'd under the Earl of E//ex, and had been disbanded under 

the new Model, as Waller, «Maſſey, and others, to liſt new Forces; 

+ towards which there was not like to be want of Men out of their old 
Forces, and ſuch of the King's as would be glad of the imployment. 

There was nothing they did really fear ſo much, as that the Army would 

make a firm conjunction with the King, and unite with his Party, of 
which there was ſo much ſhew; and many unskilful Men, who wiſhd 

it, bragg d too much; and therefore the Parliament ſent a Committee 

to his Majeſty, with an Addreſs of another Style than they had lately 

uſed, with many profeſſions of Duty; and declaring, that if he was 

*not, in all reſpects, treated as he ought to be, and as he deſired, it 

was not Their fault, who defired he might be at full liberty, and do 

ro“ What he would; hoping that the King would have been induced to 

deſire to come to London, and to make complaint of the Armies 
having taken him from Hoſmby; by which they believ'd the Kings 
Party, would be diſabuſed, and withdraw their hopes of any good _ 

the 
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the Army; and then, they thought, they ſhould be hard enough for 
them. | 


TRE King was in great doubt how to carry himſelf; he thought him- 


ſelf ſo barbarouſly uſed by the Presbyterians, and had ſo ill an opinion 


of all the principal Perſons who govern d them, that he had no mind to 
put himſelf into their hands. On the other fide, he was far from being 
ſatisfied with the Armies good intentions towards him; and though 
many of his Friends were ſuffer d to reſort to him, they found that their 
being long about him, would not be acceptable; and though the Of- 


ficers and Soldiers appear d, for the moſt part, civil to him, they were 


all at leaſt as vigilant, as the former Guards had been; ſo that he could 
not, without great difficulty, have got from them if he had deſired it. 
Fairfax had been with him, and kiſs d his hand, and made ſuch Pro- 
feſſions as he could well utter; which was with no advantage in the de- 
livery; his Authority was of no uſe, becauſe he reſign d himſelf entirely 
to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton likewiſe, with the King, with- 
out either of them offering to kiſs his hand; otherwiſe, they behaved 
themſelves with good manners towards him. His Majeſty uſed all the 
Addreſs he could towards them to draw ſome promiſe from them, but 


they were ſo reſerv'd, and ſtood ſo much upon their Guard, and uſed :o 1 
ſo few words, that nothing could be concluded from what they ſaid: © 


they excuſed themſelves © for not ſeeing his Majeſty often, upon the 
«great jealouſies the Parliament had of them, towards whom they pro- 
ce feſs d all fidelity. The Perſons who reſorted to his Majeſty, and brought 
Advices from others who durſt not yet offer to come themſelves, 
brought ſeveral opinions to him; ſome thinking the Army would deal 
ſincerely with his Majeſty, others expecting no better from them than 
they afterwards perform d: ſo that the King well concluded that he 
would neither reject the Parliament Addreſſes by any neglect, nor diſ- 


oblige the Army by appearing to have jealouſy of them, or a deſire to; 4 : 


be out of their hands; which he could hardly have effected, if he had 
known a better place to have reſorted to. So he defired both Parties 
*to haſten their Conſultations, that the Kingdom might enjoy Peace 
*and Happineſs; in which he ſhould not be without a ſhare; and he 
*would pray to God to bring this to pals afloon as was poſſible. 

THE News of the King's being in the Army, of his freedom in the 
exerciſe of his Religion, which he had been ſo long without, and that 
ſome of his Servants, with whom he was well pleaſed, had liberty to at- 
tend upon him, made every Body abroad, as well as thoſe at home, 
hope well; and the King himſelf writ to the Queen, as if he thought 
his condition much better than it had been among the Scots. S John 
Berkley after his Surrender of Exeter, and the ſpending his fix Months 
allow'd by the Articles to ſollicite his affairs where he would, had tranſ. 
ported himſelf into France, and waited upon the Queen at Paris, being 
{till a menial Servant to her Majeſty, and having a Friend in that Court 
that govern'd, and loyd him better than any Body elſe did. Aſſoon as 
the reports came thither of the King's being with the Army, he repeated 
many diſcourſes he had held with the Officers of the Army, whilſt they 
treated with him of the delivery of Ereter; how he had told them, 
*upon how ſlippery ground they ſtood; that the Parliament, when 5» 
* they had ſerv d their turn, would diſmiſs them with reproach, and 
give them very ſmall rewards for the great Service they had done for 
them; that they ſhould do well, ſeaſonably to think of a ſafe retreat, 


* which 
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« which could be no where but under the Protection of the King; who 
« by their Courage was brought very low; and if they raiſed him again, 
« he muſt owe it all to them; and his Poſterity, as well as himſelf, and 
« all his Party, muſt for ever acknowledge it; by which they would raife 
« their fortunes, as well as their fame, to the greateſt degree Men could 
« .imeat; which, he ſaid, made ſuch an impreſſion upon this and that 
Officer, whom he named, that they told him at parting, that they 
« ſhould never forget what he had ſaid to them; and that they already 
« 0bſery'd that every day produced ſomewhat that would put them in 
ioc mind of it. In a word, he had foretold all that was fince come to 
« paſs, and he was moſt confident, that, if he were now with them, he 
« ſhould be welcome, and have credit enough to bring them to reaſon, 
tand todo the King great Service; and offer d, without any delay, to 
make the Journey. The Queen believ'd all he faid; and they who did 
not, were very willing he ſhould make the experiment; for he that 
lov'd him beſt, was very willing to be without him; and fo receiving &. Jobo be. 
the Queen's Letter of recommendation of him to the King, who knew 17 5. "to 
him very little, and that little not without ſome prejudice, he left Paris, * 
and made all poſſible haſt into England. John Aſhburnham, who was 
zodriven from the King by the Scots after he had conducted his Majeſty 
to them, had tranſported himſelf into France, and was at this time re- 
fiding in Roan; having found, upon his Addreſs to the Queen at Paris 
upon his firſt arrival, that his abode in ſome other place would not be 
ungrateful to her Majeſty, and ſo he removed to Roan; where he had 
the ſociety of many who had ſerv'd the King in the moſt eminent qua- 
lifications. When he heard where the King was, and that there was not »- Aſtbura- 
the ſame reſtraint that had been formerly, he reſolvd to make an ad- Fran 
venture to wait on him; having no reaſon to doubt but that his pre- K 
ſence would be very acceptable to the King; and though the other En- 
zo voy from Paris, and He, did not make their Journey into Eng/and to- 
gether, nor had the leaſt communication with each other, being in truth 
of ſeveral Parties and Purpoſes, yet they arriv'd there, and at the Army, 
near the ſame time. 

BERKLEY firſt applied himſelf to thoſe ſubordinate Officers with . Jh Berk- 
whom he had ſome acquaintance at Exeter, and they informing their ü-“ 
Superiors of his arrival, and application, they were well pleaſed that he e 

b was come. They were well acquainted with his Talent, and knew his Offers 

Y foible, that, by flattering and commending, they might govern him; $a 

3 and that there was no danger of any deep defign from His contrivance; 

and ſo they permitted him freely to attend the King, about whoſe Per- 
ſon he had no title, or relation, which required any conſtant waiting 
upon him. 

ASHBURNHAM had, by ſome Friends, a recommendation both to 
Cromwell, and Ireton, who knew the credit he had with the King, and 
that his Majeſty would be very well pleaſed to have his attendance, and 
look upon it as a Teftimony of their reſpe& to him. They knew like- 
wiſe that he was an implacable Enemy to the Scors, and no Friend to 
the other Presbyterians, and though he had ſome ordinary craft in in- 

1 finuating, he was of no deep and piercing judgement to diſcover what 

„ bo was not unwarily expoſed, and a free ſpeaker of what he imagined: ſo 
4 they likewiſe left Him at liberty to repair to the King; and theſe two 
Gentlemen came near about the ſame time, to his Majeſty, when the 
Army was drawing together,with a * n was not yet — 
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of marching to London; his Majeſty being ſtill quarter d in thoſe places 
which were more proper for that purpoſe. 

TRE were both welcome to his Majeſty, the one bringing a ſpecial 
recommendation from the Queen, and, to make himſelf the more va- 
luable, aſſuring his Majeſty © that he was ſent for by the Officers of the 
« Army, as one they would truſt, and that they had receiv d him with 
open Armes; and, without any ſcruple, gave him leave to wait upon 
ee him: The other needed no recommendation, the King's own incli- 
nations diſpofing him to be very gracious to him; and ſo his Majeſty 
wiſh'd them © to correſpond with each other, and to converſe with his 1 
ce ſeyeral Friends, who did not yet think fit to reſort to him; and to 
ce receive their advice; to diſcover as much as they could of the Inten- 
ce tions of both Parties, and impart what was fit to the King, till, upon 

- a farther diſcovery, his Majeſty might better judge what to do. Theſe 
two were the principal Agents (they conferring with all his Majeſty's 
Friends, and, as often as they defired, with the Officers of the Army) 
upon whoſe Information, and Adyice, his Majeſty principally depended, 
though they rarely conferr d together with the ſame Perſons, and never 
with any of the Officers, who pretended not to truſt one another enough 
to ſpeak with that freedom before each other, as they would to one of.» 
them; and their Acquaintance among the Officers not being principally X 
with the ſame Men, their Informations and advices were often yery 
different, and more perplexed than informed his Majeſty. 

Thee THE very high conteſts between the Parliament and the Army, in 
Parliament which neither ſide could be perſwaded to yield to the other, or abate 
cha bet, any of their aſperity, made many prudent Men believe that both fides 
n would, in the end, be willing to make the King the Umpire; which 
neither of them ever intended todo. The Parliament thought that their 
Name and Authority, which had carried them through ſo great under- 
takings, and reduced the whole Kingdom to their obedience, could not 30 
be overpower d by their own Army, raiſed and paid by themſelves, 
and to whoſe Dictates the People would never ſubmit. They thought 
the King's preſence amongſt them, gave them all their preſent reputa- 
tion; and were not without apprehenſion that the Ambition of ſome 
of the Officers, and their malice to the Parliament, when they ſaw that 
they could obtain their ends no other way, might diſpoſe them to an 
entire conjnuction with the King's Party and Intereſt; and then, all the 
Penalties of Treaſon, Rebellion, and Treſpaſſes, muſt be diſcharged at 
their coſts; and therefore they labour d, by all the publick and private 
means they could, to perſwade the King to own his being detain'd Pri- 
ſoner by the Army againſt his Will, or to withdraw himſelf by ſome 
way from them, and repair to Mhite-Hall; and, in either of thoſe Caſes, 2? 
they did not doubt, firſt, to divide the Army (for they ſtill belicyvd the 
General faſt to them) and by degrees to bring them to reaſon, and to 
be disbanded, as many as were not neceſſary for the Service of /re/and; 
and then, having the King to themſelves, and all his Party being ob- 
noxious to thoſe penalties for their Delinquency, they ſhould be well 
able, by gratifying ſome of the greateſt Perſons of the Nobility with 
immunity and indemnity, to ſettle the Government in ſuch a manner, 
as to be well recompenced for all the Adventures they had made, and ;o 
hazards they had run. 
ON the other hand, the Army had no dread of the Authority and 
Power of the Parliament; which they knew had been ſo far proſtituted, 
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that it had loſt moſt of its reverence with the People. But it had great 
apprehenfion, that, by its conjunction with the City, it might indeed 

recover credit with the Kingdom, and withhold the pay of the Army, 

and thereby make ſome Divifion amongſt them; and if the Perſon of 
the King ſhould be likewiſe with them, and thereby his Party ſhould 

likewiſe joyn with them, they ſhould be to begin their work again, or 

to make their Peace with thoſe who were as much provoked by them as 

the King himſelf had been. And therefore they were ſenfible that they 

enjoyed a preſent benefit by the Kings being with them, and by their 

,otreating him with the outward reſpect that was due to his Majeſty, and 

the civilities they made profeſſion of towards all his Party, and the per- 

miſſion of his Chaplains, and other Servants, to reſort to him; and cul- 

tivated all theſe Artifices with great Addreſs, ſuppreſſing, or diſcoun- 

tenancing the Tyranny of the Presbyterians in the Country Committees, 

and all other places, where they exerciſed notable rigour againſt all who 

had been of the King's Party, or not enough of theirs (for Neuters found 

no excuſe for being of no Party) When they found it fit to make any 

luſty Declaration againſt the Parliament, and exclaim againſt their Ty- 

rannical proceedings againſt the Army, they always inſerted ſomewhat 

0 that might look like candour and tenderneſs towards the King's Party, 

complain d of © the Affront, and Indignity done to the Army by the 

« Parliament's not obſerving the Articles which had been made upon 
* ſurrender of Garriſons, but proceeding againſt thoſe on whoſe behalf 
*thoſe Articles were made, with more ſeverity than was agreeable to 
© juſtice, and to the Intention ofthe Articles; whereby the honour and 
faith of the Army ſuffer d, and was complan'd of; all which, they 
*{aid, they would have remedied. Whereupon many hoped that they 
ſhould be excuſed from making any compoſitions, and entertain'd ſuch 
other imaginations as pleaſed themſelves, and the other Party well liked; 
zo knowing they could demoliſh all thoſe Structures aſſoon as they receiv'd 
no benefit by them themſelves. 

Tux King had, during the time he ſtayed at Holmby, writ to the 
Houſe of Peers, that his Children might have leave to come to him, and 
to reſide for ſome time with him. From the time that Oxford had been 
ſurrender d, upon which the Duke of Tork had fallen into their hands, 
for they would by no means admit that he ſhould have liberty to go to 
ſuch place as the King ſhould direct, which was very earneſtly prefled, 
and infiſted on by the Lords of the Council there, as long as they could; 
but appointed their Committee to receive him with all reſpe&, and to 
+ bring him to London; from that time, I fay, the Duke of Tork was 
committed to the care of the Earl of Northumberland, together with 
the Duke of Gloce/ter, and the Princeſs, who had been by the King 
left under the tuition of the Counteſs of Dorſet, but from the Death of 
that Counteſs the Parliament had preſumed, that they might be ſure to 
keep them in their power, to put them into the Cuſtody of the Lady 
Vere, an old Lady much in their favour, but not at all ambitious of 
that charge, though there was a competent allowance aſſign d for their 
ſupport. They were now removed from her, and placed all together 
with the Earl of Northumberland, who receivd, and treated them, in 
wall reſpects, as was ſuitable to their Birth, and his own Duty; but could 
give them no more liberty to go abroad, than he was, in his Inſtructions 
trom the Parliament, permitted to do; and they had abſolutely refuſed 
to gratify the King in that particular; of which his Majeſty no ſooner 
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took notice to Fairfax, than he writ a Letter to the Parliament, © that 
« the King much defired to have the fight and company of his Children; 
ce and that if they might not be allow'd to be longer with him, that at 
*leaſt they might dine with him; and he ſent them word that, on ſuch 
a day, the King, who attended the motion of the Army and was quar- 
The King at- © ter d only where they pleaſed, would dine at Maidenhead. There his 


| id 10 ſee Children met him, to his infinite content and joy; and he being to 


at Maiden- quarter and ſtay ſome time at Caverſham, a Houſe of the Lord Cyavens, 
Grim, near Reading, his Children were ltkewiſe ſuffer'd to go thither, and re- 


main d with him two days; which was the greateſt ſatisfaction the King 0 


could receive; and the receiving whereof, he imputed to the civility 
of the General, and the good diſpoſition of the Army; which made ſo 
much the more impreſſion upon him, in that he had never made any 
one Propoſition in which he had been gratified, where the Presbyterian 
Spirit had power to deny it. 

IN the Houſe of Commons, which was now the Scene of all the 
Action that diſpleaſed and incenſed the Army (for the Houſe of Peers 
was ſhrunk into ſo inconſiderable a Number, and their Perſons not con- 
ſiderable after the death of the Earl of Ee, except thoſe who were 


affected to, or might be diſpoſed by the Army) they were wholely,, 


guided by Hollis, and Stapleton, Lewis, and Cn, who had been very 
popular and notorious from the beginning, and by Waller, and Maſſey, 
and Brown, who had ſeryvd in Commands in the Army, and perform d 
at ſome times very fignal Service, and were exceedingly beloy'd in the 
City, and two or three others who follow'd their Dictates, and were 
ſubſervient to their Directions. Theſe were all Men of Parts, Intereſt, 
and ſignal Courage, and did not only heartily abhor the Intentions which 
they diſcern'd the Army to have, and that it was wholely to be diſpoſed 
according to the deſigns of Cromwell, but had likewiſe declared animo- 


ſities againſt the Perſons of the moſt active and powerful Officers; as,, 


Hollis had one day, upon a very hot debate in the Houſe, and ſome 
rude expreſſions which fell from /retor, perſwaded him to walk out of 
the Houſe with him, and then told him, © that he ſhould preſently go 
* over the Water and fight with him. Jreton replying, © his conſcience 
e would not ſuffer him to fight a Duel: Hollis, in choler, pulled him by 
the Noſe; telling him, “ if his conſcience would keep him from giving 
«Men ſatisfaction, it ſhould keep him from provoking them. This at- 
front to the third Perſon of the Army, and to a Man of the moſt viru- 
lent, malitious, and revengeful Nature of all the Pack, ſo incenſed the 


whole Party, that they were reſolvd one way or other to be rid of him, ,, 


who had that power in the Houſe, and that reputation abroad, that 
when he could not abſolutely controle their deſigns, he did fo obſtru& 
them, that they could not adyance to any concluſion. 

THE y reſorted therefore to an expedient, which, they had obſervy'd, 
by the conduct of thoſe very Men againſt whom they meant to apply 
it, had brought to paſs all that they defired; and, in the Council of Of- 

The Army im-ficers, prepared an impeachment of High Treaſon in general Terms 


peach eleven 


n, againſt M Hollis, and the Perſons mention d before, and others, to the 


com . number of eleven Members of the Houſe of Commons. This impeach- 
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ment twelve Officers of the Army, Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels, 5 1 


Mayors, and Captains, preſented to the Houſe; and within few days af- 
ter, when they ſaw the ſame Members ſtill inveigh againſt and arraign 
their proceedings, the General and Officers writ a Letter to the Houſe, 

I *that 
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«that they would appoint fit Perſons on their and the Kingdom's be- 
© half, to make good the charge againſt thoſe Members whom they had 
« .ccuſed; and that they defired, that thoſe Members impeachd might 
ce be forthwith ſuſpended from fitting in the Houſe, fince it could not be 
«thought fit that the ſame Perſons who had ſo much injured and pro- 
« yoked the Army, ſhould fit Judges of their own Actions. This was an 
Arrow that the Houſe of Commons did not expe& would have been 
ſhot out of that Quiver; and though they were unſpeakably diſmay'd, 
and diſtracted with this preſumption, they anſwerd poſitively, © that 
10 they neither would, nor could, ſequeſter thoſe Members from the 
« Houſe, who had never ſaid, or done any thing in the Houſe worthy 
« of Cenſure, till proof were made of ſuch particulars as might render 
«them guilty. But the Officers of the Army replied, © that they could 
4 prove them guilty of ſuch practices in the Houſe, that it would be juſt 
ce jn the Houle to ſuſpend them: that by the Laws of the Land, and 
te the Precedents of Parliament, the Lords had, upon the very preſen- 
«tation of a general Accuſation without being reduced in form, ſe- 
*queſterd from their Houſe and committed the Earl of Strafford, and 
the Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury: and therefore they muſt preſs, and 
zo inſiſt upon the ſuſpending at leaſt of thoſe accuſed Members from be- 
ing preſent in the Houſe, where they ſtood impeach d; and without 
< this, they ſaid, the Army would not be ſatisfied. However the Houſe 
of Commons ſeem'd ſtill reſolute, the accuſed Members themſelves, 
who beſt knew their temper, thought it ſafer for them to retire, and 


by forbearing to appear in the Houſe, to allay the heat of the preſent 
Contelt. 


Up oN this ſo palpable Declenfion of Spirit in the Houſe, the Army 74. 


ſeem'd much quieter, and refolv'd to ſet other Agents on their work 


that they might not appear too buſy and active in their own concern avitia 


3 ment. It is very true that the City, upon whoſe influence the Parlia- 
ment much depended, appear d now entirely Presbyterian; the Court 
of Aldermen, and Common Council, conſiſted chiefly of Men of that 
ſpirit; the Militia of the City was committed to Commiſſioners care- 
fully and factiouſly choſen of that Party; all thoſe of another temper 
having been put out of Thoſe Truſts, at or about the time that the King 
was deliver d up by the Scots, when the Officers of the Army were con- 
tent that the Presbyterians ſhould believe, that the whole power of the 
Kingdom was in them; and that they might ſettle what Government 
they pleaſed: if there remaind any Perſons in any of thoſe imploy- 

ments in the City, it was by their diſſimulation, and pretending to have 
other Affections; moſt of thoſe who were notorious to be of any other 
faction in Religion, had been put out; and livd as neglected and diſ- 
countenanced Men; who ſeem d rather to depend upon the clemency, 
and indulgence of the State, for their particular liberty in the exerciſe 
of that Religion they adhered to, than to have any hope or ambition to 
be again admitted into any ſhare, or part in the Government : yet, af- 
ter all this diſſimulation, Cromwell and Ireton well knew, that the mul- 
titude of inferior People were at their diſpoſal, and would appear inany 
conjuncture they ſhould think convenient; and that many Aldermen 

0 and ſubſtantial Citizens were quiet, and appear d not to contradict or 
oppoſe the Presbyterians, only by their directions; and would be ready 
upon their call. And now, when they ſaw thoſe leading Men, who had 
govern d the Parliament, proſecuted _ Army, and that they forbore 
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to come to the Houſe, there flocked together great Numbers of the 
loweſt, and moſt inferior People, to the Parliament, with Petitions of 
ſeveral Natures, both with reference to Religion, and to the Civil Go- 
vernment; with the noiſe and clamour whereof, the Parliament was ſo 
offended and diſturbed, that they made an Ordinance, © that it ſhould 
ce be criminal to gather, and ſollicite the Subſcriptions of hands to Pe- 
ce titions. But this Order ſo offended all Parties, that they were com- 
pelld, within two days, to revoke it, and to leave all Men to their na- 
tural Liberty. Whilſt this confuſion was in the City and Parliament, 


the Commiſſioners, which had been ſent to the Army to treat with the 10 


Officers, had no better ſucceſs; but return d with the poſitive and de- 
clared Reſolution of the Army, © that a Declaration ſhould be publiſh'd 
by the Parliament againſt the coming in of Forreign Force: for they 
apprehended, or rather were willing that the People ſhould apprehend, 
a new combination by the Scots : © that the Pay of the Army ſhould be 
put into a conſtant Courſe, and all Perſons who had receiv'd Money, 
ce ſhould be called to an account: that the Militia of London ſhould be 
< put into the hands of Perſons well affected, and thoſe who had been 
ce formerly truſted : that all Perſons impriſon'd for pretended Miſde- 


© meanours, by Order of Parliament, or their Committees, might be» 


«ſet at Liberty; and if upon tryal they ſhould be found innocent, that 
they might have good reparation. And they particularly mention d 
John Lilburn, Overton, and other Anabaptiſts and Fanaticks, who had 
been committed by the Parliament for many ſeditious meetings, un- 
der pretence of Exerciſe of their Religion, and many inſolent Actions 
againſt the Government. Upon the report of theſe demands, the Par- 
liament grew more enraged; and yoted, © that the yielding to the Ar- 
© my in theſe particulars, would be againſt their Honour, and their In- 
«tereſt, and deſtructive to their Privileges; with many expreſſions 


againſt their preſumption, and inſolence; yet, when a new Rabble of:. 


Petitioners demanded, with loud Cries, moſt of the ſame things, they 
were willing to compound with them; and conſented that the Militia 
of the City of London ſhould be put into ſuch hands as the Army ſhould 
deſire. 5 
Tre Militia of the City had been in the beginning of May, ſhortly 
after the King's being brought to Hol/mby, ſettled with the conſent, and 
upon the deſire of the Common Council, by Ordinance of Parliament, 
in the hands of Commiſſioners, who were generally of the Presbyterian 
Party, they who were of other inclinations being removed; and, as is 


ſaid before, ſeem not diſpleaſed at their diſgrace; and now, when 


upon the Declarations and Demands of the Army, ſeconded by cla- 
morous Petitions, they ſaw this Ordinance reverſed, in July, without 
ſo much as conſulting with the Common Council according to cuſtom, 
the City was exceedingly ſtartled; and ſaid, © that if the imperious Com- 
mand of the Army, could prevail with the Palriament to reverſe ſuch 
*an Ordinance as that of the Militia, they had reaſon to apprehend they 
* might as well repeal the other Ordinances for the ſecurity of Money, 
«or for the purchaſe of Biſhops and Church Lands, or whatſoever elſe 
*that was the proper ſecurity of the Subject. And therefore they 
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cauſed a Petition to be prepared in the name of the City, to be preſentedꝰ 4 


by the two Sherifts, and others deputed by the Common Council to 
that purpote. But, before they were ready, many thouſands, Apprentices 
and young Citizens, brought Petitions to the Parliament ; in which 


they 
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they ſaid, that the Command of the Militia of the City was the Birth. 
« right of the City, and belonged to them by ſeveral Charters which 
ce had been confirm'd in Parliament; for defence whereof, they ſaid, they 
« had yentur'd their Lives as far and as frankly as the Army had done; 
ec and therefore, they deſired that the Ordinance of Parliament of the 
«fourth of May, which had paſſed with their conſent, might ſtand in- 


themſelves ſo inſolently, that they would ſcarce ſuffer the door of the 
Houſe of Commons to be ſhut ; and ſome of them went into the Houſe. 

AND inthis manner the Ordinance was reverſed that had been made 
at the deſire of the Army, and the other of May ratified and confirm d; 
which was no ſooner done than the Parliament adjournd till Frida, 
that they might have two or three days to conſider how they ſhould 
behave themſelves, and prevent the like violences hereafter. The Ar- 
my had quickly notice of theſe extraordinary proceedings, and the Ge- 
neral writ a very ſharp Letter to the Parliament from Bedford; in 
zo which he put them in mind, © how civilly the Army had complied with Ge- 


«*yiolable. They firſt preſented their Petition to the Houſe of Peers, 4 —_— 
who immediately revoked their late Ordinance of 7aly, and confirm d apprentice, 


their former of May; and ſent it down to the Commons for their con- 5 ao 


io ſent; who durſt not deny their concurrence, the Apprentices behaving 97> 5.8 


this the 


exeral worit 


“their deſire, by removing to a greater diſtance, upon preſumption = wr, re 
«that their own Authority would have been able to have ſecured them E 


from any rudeneſs, and violence of the People; which it was now evi- 
«dent it could not do, by the unparalleld violation of all their Privi- 
<leges, on the Monday before, by a Multitude from the City, which 
*had been encouraged by ſeveral Common Council Men, and other 
«Citizens in Authority; which was an Act ſo prodigious and horrid as 
muſt diſſolve all Government, if not ſeverely and exemplarily chaſtiſed: 
* that the Army looked upon themſelves as accountable to the King- 
zo dom, if this unheard of outrage, by which the Peace and ſettlement 
«of the Nation, and the relief of Ireland, had been ſo notoriouſly in- 
© terrupted, ſhould not be ſtrictly examined, and juſtice ſpeedily done 
© upon the Offenders. Upon Friday,to which both Houſes had adjourn'd, 
the Members came together, in as full Numbers as they had uſed to 
meet, there being above one hundred and forty of the Houſe of Com- 
mons; but, after they had fate ſome time in expectation of their Speaker, 
they were inform d that he was gone out of the Town early that morn- 


Parliament. 


ing; and they obſervd that S' Henry Vane, and ſome few other Mem _- 
bers who uſed to concur with him, were likewiſe abſent. The Houſe ber M 
> of Peers found likewiſe that the Earl of Mancheſter, their Speaker, had 2 , 


withdrawn himſelf, together with the Earl of Northumberland, and = 
ſome other Lords; but the Major part ſtill remain d there, full of In- | 


dignation againſt thoſe who were abſent, and who they all concluded 
were gone to the Army. Hereupon both Houſes choſe new Speakers; , 


Houſes 


v choſe mew 


who accepted the Office; and the Commons preſently voted © that the. ; -»4 


eleven Members who ſtood impeach'd by the Army, and had diſcon- 
*tinued coming to the Houſe, ſhould 2 appear, and take their 
places. They made an Ordinance of Parliament, by which a Com- 
mittee of ſafety was appointed to joyn with the City Militia, and had 
Authority to raiſe Men for the defence of the Parliament; which they 
appear d ſo vigorouſly reſolv'd on, that no Man in the Houſes, or in the 
City, ſeem d to intend any thing elſe. The News of this rouſed up the 
Army, and the General preſently ſent a good Party of Horſe into 
Windſor, 


Votes, 
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Windſor, and march'd himſelf to Uxbriage, and appointed a general 
Rendezvous for the whole Army upon Houn/low-Heath, within two 


days; when and where there appear d twenty thouſand Foot and Horſe, 
with a Train of Artillery, and all other Provifions proportionable to 


* ſuch an Army. ; 
| Rendezwousof Ass O ON as the Rendezvous was appointed at Houn/low-Heath, at 
the Army ap- . . l 
n pointed on the ſame time the King removed to Hampton. Court; which was pre- 
tions 1 ouniiow- 


Heath, ma pared, and put into as good order for his reception, as could have been 
he King 7*- done in the beſt time. The Houſes ſeem'd for ſome time to retain their 
Hampton- Spirit and Vigour, and the City talked of liſting Men, and defending ,, 
., themſelves, and not ſuffering the Army to approach nearer to them; 
but, when they knew the day of the Rendezvous, thoſe in both Houſes 
who had been too weak to carry any thing, and ſo had look d on whilſt 
ſuch Votes were paſſed as they liked not and could not oppoſe, now 
when their Friend the Army was ſo near, recoverd their Spirits, and 
talked very loud; and perſwaded the reſt, © to think in time of making 
their peace with the Army, that could not be withſtood. And the 
City grew every day more appalled, irreſolute, and confounded, one 
Man propofing this, and another ſomewhat contrary to that, like Men 
BorbSpeater1, amazed and diſtracted. When the Army met upon Houn/low-Heath at. 
Menier:, their Rendezvous, the Speakers of both Houſes, who had privately be- 
7m » fore met with the Chief Officers of the Army, appear d there with their 
Hounſlow Maces, and ſuch other Members as accompanied them; complaining 
to the General, © that they had not freedom at Ye/imin/ter, but were 
* in danger of their lives by the Tumults; and appealed to the Army 
for their protection. 

Tuis look d like a new Act of Providence to vindicate the Army 
from all reproaches, and to juſtify them in all they had done, as abſo- 
lutely done for the preſervation of the Parliament and Kingdom. If 
this had been a retreat of S' Harry Vaneè and ſome other diſcontented ,, 
Men, who were known to be Independents, and Fanaticks in their opi- 
nions in Religion, and of the Army faction, who being no longer able 
to oppoſe the wiſdom of the Parliament, had fled to their Friends for 
protection from Juſtice, they would have got no reputation, nor the 
Army been thought the better of for their Company; but neither of 
the Speakers were ever look d upon as inclined to the Army; Lenthall 
was generally belieyd to have no malice towards the King, and not to 
be without good inclinations to the Church; and the Earl of Man- 
cheſter, who was Speaker of the Houſe of Peers, was known to have 
all the prejudice imaginable againſt Cromwell, and had formerly ac- . 
cuſed him of want of Duty to the Parliament; and the other hated him 
above all Men, and defired to have taken away his life. The Earl of 
Mancheſter, and the Earl of Warwick, were the two Pillars of the Preſ- 
byterian Party; and that they two, with the Earl of Northumberland, 
and ſome other of the Lords, and ſome of the Commons, who had ap- 

pear d to diſapprove all the proceedings of the Army, ſhould now joyn 
with S' Harry Vane, and appeal to the Army for protection, with that 
formality as if they had brought the whole Parliament with them, and 
had been entirely driven and forced away by the City, appear d to every 
ſtander by ſo ſtupendious a thing, that it is not to this day underſtood ;, * 
otherwiſe, than that they were reſolv d to have their particular ſhares ! 
in the Treaty, which they believ d the Chief Officers of the Army to 
have near concluded with the King. For that they never intended to 


put 
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put the whole power into the hands of the Army, nor had any kind- 
neſs to, or confidence in the Officers thereof, was very apparent by 
their carriage and behaviour after, as well as before; and if they had 
continued together, confidering how much the City was devoted to 
them, it is probable that the Army would not have uſed any force; 
which might have receiy d a fatal repulſe; but that ſome good Compro- 
miſe might have been made by the Interpofition of the King. But this 
Schiſm carried all the Reputation and Authority to the Army, and 
left none in the Parliament; for though it preſently appear'd, that the 
10 Number of thoſe who left the Houſes was ſmall in compariſon of thoſe 
who remain'd behind, and who proceeded with the ſame Vigour in de- 
claring againſt the Army, and the City ſeem d as reſolute in putting 
themſelves into a poſture, and preparing for their defence, all their 
works and fortifications being ſtill entire, ſo that they might have put 
the Army to great trouble if they had ſteadily purſued their Reſolu- 
tions (which they did not yet ſeem in any degree to decline) yet this 
rent made all the accuſed Members, who were the Men of parts, and 
reputation to conduct their Counſels, to withdraw themſelves upon the 
aſtoniſhment; ſome concealing themſelves, till they had opportunity 
20 to make their Peace, and others withdrawing and tranſporting them- 
ſelves beyond the Seas, whereof Napleton died at Calais aſſoon as he 
landed, and was denied burial, upon imagination that he had died of 
the Plague: others remain'd along time beyond the Seas; and, though 
they long after return d, never were receiv'd into any truſt in thoſe 
times, nor in truth concurr'd, or acted in the publick Affairs, but re- 
tired to their own Eſtates, and liy'd very privately. ' 
TRE Chief Officers of the Army receiv'd the two Speakers, and the 
Members who accompanied them, as ſo many Angels ſent from Heaven 
for their Good; paid them all the reſpe& imaginable, and profeſſed all 
zo ſubmiſſion to them, as to the Parliament of Exgland; and declared that 
* they would reeſtabliſh them in their full power, or periſh in the at- 
*tempt; took very particular care for their accommodations, before 
the General; and aſſign d a Guard to wait upon them for their ſecurity; 
acquainted them with all their conſultations, and would not preſume 
to reſolve any thing without their approbation : and they had too much 
modeſty to think they could do amiſs, who had proſper d ſo much in all 
their undertakings. No time was loſt in purſuing their Reſolution to 
eſtabliſh the Parliament again at Ye/tmin/ter; and finding that the reſt 
of the Members continued ſtill to fit there with the ſame formality, and 
v that the City did not abate any of their Spirit, they ſeem d to make a 
halt, and to remain quiet, in expectation of a better underſtanding be- 
tween them, upon the Meſſages they every day ſent to the Lord Mayor, 
and Aldermen, and Common Council (for of thoſe at Veſtminſter they 
took no notice) and Quarter'd their Army about Brentford, and Houn- 
ſlow, Twittenham, and the adjacent Villages, without reſtraining any 
Proviſions, which every day according to cuſtom were carried to Lon. 
don, or doing the leaſt Action that might diſoblige, or diſpleaſe the 
City; the Army being in truth under ſo excellent diſcipline, that no 
body could complain of any damage ſuſtain d by them, or any provo- 
roCation by word or deed. However, in this calm, they ſent over Colonel 
Rainsborough with a Brigade of Horſe and Foot, and Cannon, at Ham- 
pion Court, to poſſeſs Southwark, and thoſe works which ſecured that 
end of London Bridge; which he did with ſo little Noiſe, that in one 
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nights march, he found himſelf Maſter without any oppoſition, not only 
of the Borough of Southwark, but of all the Works and Forts which 
were to defend it; the Soldiers within, ſhaking hands with thoſe with- 
out, and refuſing to obey their Officers which were to command them: 
So that the City, without knowing that any ſuch thing was in agitation, 
found in the morning that all that Avenue to the Town was poſſeſſed 
by the Enemy; whom they were providing to reſiſt on the other fide, 
being as confident of this that they had loft, as of any Gate of the 
City. þ 
Tarn ſtruck them dead; and put an end to all their Conſultation for 2 
defence; and put other thoughts into their heads, how they might pa- 
cify thoſe whom they had ſo much offended, and provoked; and how 
they might preſerve their City from Plunder, and the fury of an en- 
raged Army. They who had ever been of the Army party, and of late 
had ſhut themſelves up, and not dared to walk the Streets for fear of 
the People, came now confidently amongſt them, and mingled in their 
Councils; declared, © that the King and the Army were now agreed in 
«all particulars, and that both Houſes were now with the Army, and 
«had preſented themſelves to the King; ſo that to oppoſe the Army 
ce would be to oppoſe the King and Parliament, and to incenſe them as 2 
ce much as the Army. Upon ſuch confident diſcourſes and inſinuations 
from thoſe with whom they would not have converſed, or given the 
leaſt credit to, three days before, or rather upon the confuſion and ge- 
neral diſtraction they were in, they ſent fix Aldermen and fix Com- 


70 theGeneral, moners to the General; who lamented, and complain d, © that the City 
feln * ſhould be ſuſpected, that had never acted any thing againſt the Par- 


*liament; and therefore, they deſired him to forbear doing any thing 
te that might be the occaſion of a new War. But the General little con- 
ſider d this Meſſage, and gave leſs countenance to the Meflengers ; but 


continued his ſlow marches towards the City; whereupon they ſent an? 1 


humble Meſſage to him, © that ſince they underſtood that the reaſon 
of his march ſo near London was to reſtore, and ſettle the Members 
*(the Lords and Commons) of Parliament to the Liberty and Privilege 
© of ſitting ſecurely in their ſeveral Houſes (to which the City would 
ce contribute all their power, and ſervice) they prayed him, with all ſub- 
© miſſion, that he would be pleaſed to ſend ſuch a Guard of Horſe and 
*Foot as he thought to be ſufficient for that purpoſe; and that the 
«Ports and all Paſſages ſhould be open to them; and they ſhould do any 
«thing elſe that his Excellency would Command. To which, he made 
no other Anſwer but © that he would have all the Forts of the Weſt e 
*fideof the City to be deliver d immediately to him; thoſe of the other 
ee ſide being already, as is ſaid, in the hands of Rainsborough and his 
ce other Officers. The Common Council, that fate day and night, upon 
the receipt of this Meſſage, without any pauſe return d“ that they 
* would humbly ſubmit to his Command; and that now, under Al- 
* mighty God, they did rely only upon his Excellencie's honourable word 
for their protection, and ſecurity. And ſo they cauſed their Militia 
to be forthwith drawn off from the Line, as well as out of the Forts, 
with all their Cannon and Ordnance; and the General appointed a bet? 
ter Guard to both. At Hyde Park the Mayor and Aldermen met him, s 
and humbly congratulated his arrival; and beſought him © to excuſe 
* what they had, out of their good meaning and defire of Peace, done 
amis; and as a Teſtimony of their Affection and Duty, the Mayor, 
I on 
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on the behalf of the City, preſented a great gold Cup to the General; 


— 


which he ſullenly refuſed to receive, and, with very little ceremony, 


diſmiſſed them. | 


He himſelf waited upon the two Speakers, and conducted them, and 7 cre 
their Members, to the ſeveral Houſes, where the other Members were rue Seeler; 


then fitting: even in the Inſtant when the Revolters, as they had called 3727 


Members to 


them, enter d into the Houſes, the old Speakers aſſumed their places 4 ers 


again, and enter d upon their buſineſs, as if there had been no ſe 


Hon ſes of 


Para- Parliament 


tion. The firſt thing they did, was calling in the General into both 
10 Houſes, and making him a large acknowledgement in the name of each 


Houſe, of the great favours he had done to them: they thanked him 
for the Protection he had given to their Perſons, and his Vindication 
« of the Privileges of Parliament. Then they voted all that had been 
« done by themſelves in going to the Army, and in refiding there, and 
te all that had been done by the Army, to be well and lawfully done; 
as, ſome time after, they alſo Voted, that all that had been done in 
«the Houſes fince their departure, was againſt Law, and Privilege of 


ce Parliament, invalid and void: Then they adjourn'd to the next day, 
without queſtioning or puniſhing any Member who had acted there. 


through the City (which, upon the defire of the Parliament, undertook 


20 THE Army of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, marched the next day n. 4 


marebes thro 


the City, and 


forthwith to ſupply an hundred thouſand pounds for the payment of % 


the Army) without the leaſt diſorder, or doing the leaſt damage to any 
Perſon, or giving any diſreſpe&ive word to any Man; by which they 
attained the reputation of being in excellent Diſcipline, and that both 
Officers and Soldiers were Men of extraordinary temper and ſobriety. 
So they marched over London-Bridge into Southwark, and to thoſe 
Quarters to which they were aſſign d; ſome Regiments were Quarter d 
in Fe/tminſter, the Strand, and Holborn, under pretence of being a 


30 Guard to the Parliament, but intended as a Guard upon the City. The 


General's head Quarters were at Che//ey, and the reſt of the Army Quar- 


ter d between Hampron-Court and London, that the King might be well 


look d to; and the Council of Officers, and Agitators, fate conſtantly, 
and formally, at Fulham, and Putney, to provide that no other ſettle. 


ment ſhould be made for the Government of the Kingdom than what 
they ſhould well approve. 

WHI1LsT theſe things were thus agitated between the Army and 
the Parliament and the City, the King enjoyed himſelf at Hampton- 
Court, much more to his content than he had of late; the reſpects of 


+the Chief Officers of the Army ſeeming much greater than they had 


been; Cromwell himſelf came oſtner to him, and had longer conferences 
with him; talked with more openneſs to M' Abburnbam than he had 
done, and appear'd more chearful. Perſons of all conditions repaired to 
his Majeſty of thoſe who had ſerv'd him; with whom he conferr'd with- 
out reſervation; and the Citizens flocked thither as they had uſed to 
do at the end of a Progreſs, when the King had been ſome Months ab- 
ſent from London: but that which pleaſed his Majeſty moſt, was, that 
his Children were permitted to come to him, in whom he took great 
delight. They were all at the Earl of Northumberland's Houſe, at Son, 


50 from the time the King came to Hampton. Court, and had liberty to 


attend his Majeſty when he pleaſed; ſo that ſometimes he ſent for 
them to come to Hampton. Court, and ſometimes he went to them to 


Son; which gave him great ſatisfaction. 
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The Kings IN this converſation, as if his Majeſty had foreſeen all that befel him 


eee, afterwards, and which at that time ſure he did not ſuſpect, he took 
with ks cuil great care to inſtruct his Children how to behaye themſelves if the worſt 


dren that 


were in the ſhould befal him that the worſt of his Enemies did contrive, or wiſh; 
N and * that they ſhould preſerve unſhaken their Affection and Duty to 
ce the Prince their Brother. The Duke of Tork was then about fourteen 
years of Age; and ſo, capable of any information or inſtruction the 
King thought fit to give him. His Majeſty told him, © that he look d 
upon himſelf as in the hands and diſpoſal of the Army, and that the 
Parliament had no more power to do him good or harm, than as the 10 
« Army ſhould direct or permit; and that he knew not, in all this time 
ce he had been with them, what he might promiſe himſelf from thoſe 
Officers of the Army at whoſe devotion it was: that he hoped well, 
« yet with much doubt and fear; and therefore he gave him this general 
| direction, and command, that if there appear d any ſuch alteration in 
; ce the affection of the Army, that they reſtrain d him from the liberty he 
ce then enjoy d of ſeeing his Children, or ſuffer d not his Friends to re- 
« ſort to him with that freedom that they enjoy d at preſent, he might 
| ce conclude they would ſhortly uſe him worſe, and that he ſhould not 
ce be long out of a Priſon; and therefore that from the time he diſco- 2 
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might reſtrain him from making thoſe Expreſſions of his Affection his 
own inclination prompted him to. He wiſhd him to think always of 
this, as a thing poſſible to fall out, and ſo ſpake frequently to him of 
it, and of the circumſtances and cautions which were neceſſary to at- 
| tend it. 

TE Princeſs Elizabeth was not above a year or two younger than 
the Duke, a Lady of excellent parts, great obſervation, and an early 
underſtanding; which the King diſcern'd, by the Account ſhe gave him 
both of Things and Perſons, upon the experience ſhe had had of both. 

I His Majeſty enjoynd her, © upon the worſt that could befal him, never 

| ce to be diſpoſed of in Marriage without the conſent and approbation of 

| *the Queen her Mother, and the Prince her Brother; and always to 

* perform all Duty and Obedience to both thoſe; and to obey the Queen 
ein all things, except in matter of Religion; in which he commanded | 
* her, upon his Bleſſing, never to hearken or conſent to her; but tos 
continue firm in the Religion ſhe had been inſtructed and educated in, 
* what diſcountenance and ruin ſoever might befal the poor Church, at 
ce that time under ſo ſevere proſecution. 

Tur Duke of Gloce/ter was very young, being at that time not 
above ſeven years old, and ſo might well be thought incapable of re- 
taining that advice, and injunction, which in truth ever after made ſo 
deep impreſſion in him. After he had given him all the advice he thought 
convenient in the matter of Religion, and commanded him, poſitively, 
* never to be perſwaded or threatend out of the Religion of the Church, | 
*1n which he hoped he would be well inſtructed, and for the puritys | 
*and integrity whereof he bid him remember that he had his Father's 
*'Teltimony, and Authority; his Majeſty told him, © that his infancy, 
*and the tenderneſs of his years, might perſwade ſome Men to — 

I *an 


cer d ſuch an alteration, he ſhould bethink himſelf how he might make 
© an eſcape out of their power, and tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas. 
The place he recommended to him, was Holland; where he preſumed 
his Siſter would receive him very kindly, and that the Prince of Orange 4 
her Husband would be well pleaſed with it, though, poſſibly, the States 
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« and believe, that he might be made an Inſtrument, and Property, to 
« advance their wicked deſigns; and if they ſhould take away his life, 
« they might, poſſibly, the better to attain their own ends make him 
« King; that under him, whilſt his Age would not permit him to Judge, 
cc and Act for himſelf, they might remove many obſtructions which lay 
jn their way; and form and unite their Councils; and then they would 
« deſtroy Him too. But he commanded him, upon his Bleſſing, never 
«to forget what he ſaid to him upon this occaſion, nor to accept, or 
ce ſuffer himſelf to be made King, whilſt either of his elder Brothers 

10 ce ivd, in what part of the world ſoever they ſhould be: that he ſhould 
cc remember that the Prince his Brother was to ſucceed him by the Laws 
« of God and Man; and, if he ſhould miſcarry, that the Duke of York 
« was to ſucceed in the ſame Right; and therefore that he ſhould be ſure 
c never to be made ule of to interrupt, or diſturb either of their Rights; 
« which would in the end turn to his own deſtruction. And this diſcourſe 
the King reiterated to him, as often as he had liberty to ſee him, with 
all the earneſtneſs, and paſſion he could expreſs; which was ſo fixed in 
his Memory that he never forgot it. And many years after, when he 
was ſent out of Ezg/and, he made the full relation of all the particulars 

:2 to Me, with that commotion of Spirit, that it appear'd to be deeply 
rooted in him; and made uſe of one part of it very ſeaſonably after- 
wards, where there was more than an ordinary attempt made to have 
perverted him in his Religion, and to perſwade him to become Roman 
Catholick for the advancement of his Fortune. 

IN this manner, and with theſe kind of reflections, the King made 
uſe of the Liberty he enjoy d; and conſider d as well, what remedies to 
apply to the worſt that could fall out, as to careſs the Officers of the 
Army 1n order to the improvement of his condition; of which he was 
not yet in deſpair; the Chief Officers, and all the heads of that Party, 

3? Jooking upon it as their wiſeſt Policy to cheriſh the King's hopes by the 
liberty they gave him, and by a very flowing courteſy towards all who 
had been of his Party; whoſe expectation, and good word, and teſti- 
mony, they found did them much good both in the City and the 
Country. 

Ar this time the Lord Capel, whom We left in Jerſey, hearing of 
the difference between the Parliament and the Army, left his two Friends 
there; and made a Journey to Parzs to the Prince, that he might re- 
ceive his Highneſs s approbation of his going for Eng/and; which he 
very willingly gave; well knowing that he would improve all opportu- 

© nities, with great diligence, for the King his Father's Service: and then 
that Lord tranſported himſelf into Zeeland, his Friends having adviſed 
him to be in thoſe parts before they endeavour d to procure a Paſs for 
him; which they eaſily did, aſſoon as he came thither; and fo he had 
liberty to remain at his own Houſe in the Country, where he was ex- 
ceedingly belov'd, and hated no where. And in this general and illi- 


mited indulgence, he took the opportunity to wait upon the King at j 
Court from 


Hampton. Court; and gave him a particular Account of all that paſſed 


The Lord Ca- 
pel waits on 
he King at 


at Jerſey, before the Prince's remove from thence, and of the reaſons/*'® 


which induced thoſe of the Council to remain ſtill there, and of many 
other particulars, of which his Majeſty had never before been throughly 
informd, and which put it out of any Bodies power to do the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer any ill offices: and from thence the King writ 
with his own hand, a very gracious and kind Letter to the Chancellor 
G 3 at 
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The Suden at Jerſey; full of hope that he ſhould conclude ſuch a Treaty with the 


of 15%. Army and Parliament that he ſhould ſhortly draw Him, and ſome 
bes, Other of his Friends, to him. He thank'd him © for undertaking the 
<© work he was upon; and told him, he ſhould expect ſpeedily to receive 
ce ſome contribution from him towards it; and, within a very ſhort 
time afterwards, he ſent to him his own Memorials (or thoſe which by 
his command had been kept, and were peruſed, and corre&ed by him- 
ſelf) of all that had paſſed from the time he had left his Majeſty at Ovj— 
ford, when he waited upon the Prince into the Weſt, to the very day © 
that the King left Oxford to go to the Scots; out of which Memorials, := i 
as hath been ſaid before, the moſt important paſſages in the years 1644, 
and 164.5, are faithfully collected. To the Lord Capel, his Majeſty im- 
parted all his hopes and all his fears; and what great Overtures the Scots 
had again made to him; and“ that he did really believe that it could 
te not be long before there would be a War between the two Nations; in 
ce which the St promiſed themſelves an univerſal concurrence from 
ell the Presbyterians in Exgland; and that, in ſuch a conjuncture, he 
ce yiſn'd that his own Party would put themſelves in Armes, without 
* which he could not expect great benefit by the ſucceſs of the other: 
and therefore defired Cape/ © to watch ſuch a conjuncture, and draw his: 
Friends together; which he promiſed to do effectually; and did, very 3 
punctually, afterwards, to the loſs of his own Life. Then the King en- 
joyn d him“ to write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that when- 
x cc ever the Queen, or Prince, ſhould require him to come to them, he 
| ce ſhould not fail to yield obedience to their Command; and himſelf 
| writ to the Queen, that whenever the Seaſon ſhould be ripe for the 
ce Prince to engage himſelf in any Action, ſhe ſhould not fail to ſend 
ce for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to wait upon him in it. And many 
things were then adjuſted, upon the foreſight of future contingencies, 
| which were afterwards thought fit to be executed. 
ö THE Marquis of Ormond had, by ſpecial Command and Order from 
the King whilſt he was with the Scots at Neu, Caſile, deliver d up the 
City of Dublin to the Parliament, after the Jriſb had ſo infamouſly 
broken the Peace they had made with the King, and brought their whole 
] Army before Dublin to Beſiege it; by which he was reduced to thoſe 
ſtreights that he had no other election than to deliver it to the Iriſh, or 
to the Parliament; of which his Majeſty being inform'd, determin'd, 
he ſhould give it to the Parliament; which he did, with full conditions 
for all thoſe who had ſerv'd his Majeſty; and fo tranſported himſelf into 
The Marquis Fingland, and, from London, preſented himſelf to the King at Hampton. 


| 
| of Ormond 2 K L : 

kewiſe waits Court; who receivd him with extraordinary Grace, as a Perſon who 
| 


” Hams. had ſervd him with great Zeal and Fidelity, and with the moſt univerſal 


core. Teſtimony of all good Men that any Man could receive. He uſed leſs 
Application to the Parliament and Army than other Men, relying upon 
! | the Articles the Parliament had ſign d to him; by which he had liberty 
| 5 to ſtay ſo many Months in Exgland, and at the end thereof to tranſport 
himſelf into the parts beyond the Seas, if in the mean time he made no 
compoſition with the Parliament: which he never intended to do; and 
though he knew well that there were many jealous Eyes upon him, he 
repaired frequently to preſent his Duty to the King; who was exceed- ,. 
ingly pleaſed to confer with him, and to find that he was reſolv'd to 
undertake any enterpriſe that might advance his Service; which the 
King himſelf, and moſt other Men who wiſh'd well to it, did at that 


time 
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time believe to be in no deſperate condition. And no Men were fuller (ERS 
of profeſſions of Duty, and a reſolution to run all hazards, than the 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners ; who, from the time they had deliver d up the 
King, refided at London with their uſual confidence, and loudly com- 
plain d of the preſumptionof the Army in ſerfing upon the Perſon of the 
King; inſinuated themſelves to all thoſe who were thought to be moſt 
conſtant, and inſeparable from the Intereſt of the Crown, with paſſio- 
nate undertaking that their whole Nation would be united, to a Man, 
in any Enterpriſe for his Service. And now, from the time his Majeſty 

iocame to Hampton Court, they came to him with as much preſumption 
as if they had carried him to Edenborough; which was the more noto- 
rious, and was thought to ſignify the more, becauſe their Perſons were 
known to be moſt odious to all the great Officers in the Army, and to 
thoſe who now govern'd in the Parliament. Here the foundation of 
that engagement was laid, which was endeavour to be perform'd the 
next year enſuing, and which the Sts themſelves then communicated 
to the Marquis of Ormona, the Lord Capel, and other truſty Perſons; 
as if there was nothing elſe intended in it than a full vindication of all 
his Majeſty's Rights and Intereſt. 

10 WHEN the Army had thus ſubdued all oppofition, and the Parlia- 
ment and They ſeem d all of a piece, and the refractory humours of the 
City ſeem'd to be ſuppreſs d, and totally tamed, the Army ſeem d leſs .. 4 - 
regardful of the King than they had been; the Chief Officers came rarely reger4u! of 
to Hampton Court, nor had they the ſame countenances towards A.. ** 
burnham, and Berkley, as they uſed to have ; they were not at leiſure 
to ſpeak with them, and when they did, asked captious Queſtions, and 
gave Anſwers themſelves of no fignification. The Agitators, and Coun- 
cil of Officers, ſent ſome Propoſitions to the King, as ruinous to the 
Church and deſtructive to the Regal Power, as had been yet made by 

zothe Parliament; and, in ſome reſpects, much worſe, and more diſho- . 
nourable; and ſaid, © if his Majeſty would conſent thereunto, they would 
*apply themſelves to the Parliament, and do the beſt they could to 
« perſwade them to be of the ſame opinion. But his Majeſty rejected 
them with more than uſual indignation, not without ſome reproaches 
upon the Officers, for having deluded him, and having prevailed in all 
their own deſigns, by making the world believe that they intended his 
Majeſty's Reſtoration and Settlement, upon better conditions than the 
Parliament was willing to admit. By this manner of reſentment, the 
Army took it ſelf to be diſobliged, and uſed another language in their 

diſcourſe of the King than they had, for ſome Months, done; and ſuch 
Othcers who had formerly ſerv'd the King, and had been civilly treated 
and ſhelter'd in the Quarters of the Army, were now driven from thence. 
They who had been kind to them, withdrew themſelves from their ac- 
quaintance; and the Sequeſtrations of all the Eſtates of the Cavaliers, 
which had been intermitted, were revived with as much rigour as eyer 
had been before practiced, and the declared Delinquents racked to as 
high compoſitions; which if they refuſed to make, their whole Eſtates 
were taken from them, and their Perſons expoſed to affronts, and inſe- 
curity; but this was imputed to the prevalence of the Presbyterian hu- 

mour in the Parliament againſt the judgement of the Army: and it is 
very true, that though the Parliament was fo far ſubdued, that it no 
more found fault with what the Army did, nor complain'd that it 
meddled in determining what ſettlement ſhould be made in the Govern- 
ment, 


— 
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The Univer ſity 
of Oxford vi- 
ſited by the 
Parliament. 


The Oxford 


Reaſons a- 


gamft the Co- 


ment, yet, in all their own Acts and Proceedings, they proſecuted a 
Presbyterian Settlement as earneſtly as they could. The Covenant was 
preſſed in all places, and the Anabaptiſts and other Sects, which begun 
to abound, were puniſned, reſtrained, and diſcountenanced; which the 
Army liked not, as a violation of the Liberty of tender Conſciences; 
which, they pretended, was as much the Original of the Quarrel, as 
any other Grievance whatſoever. | 

I x this year, 1647, they had begun a Viſitation of the Univerfity of 
Oxford; which they finiſhed not till the next year; in which the Earl 


of Pembroke had been contented to be imployed as Chancellor of the 10 3 


Univerſity, who had taken an Oath to defend the Rights and Privileges 
of the Univerſity ; notwithftanding which, out of-the extreme weak- 
neſs of his underſtanding, and the miſerable complyance of his Nature, 
he ſuffer d himſelf to be made a Property in joyning with Brent, Pryn, 
and ſome Committee Men, and Presbyterian Miniſters, as Commiſ- 
fioners for the Parliament to reform the Diſcipline, and erroneous 
Doctrine of that famous Univerfity, by the Rule of the Covenant; 
which was the Standard of all Mens learning, and ability to govern; all 
Perſons of what Quality ſoever being required to ſubſcribe that Teſt; 
which the whole Body of the Univerſity was ſo far from ſubmitting to, .. 
that they met in their Convocation, and, to their eternal renown (be- 


venant falt ing at the ſame time under a ſtrict and ſtrong Garriſon, put over them 


in Convoca- 
tion this time. 


by the Parliament; the King in Priſon; and all their hopes deſperate) 
paſſed a publick Act, and Declaration againſt the Covenant, with ſuch 
invincible Arguments of the Illegality, Wickedneſs, and Perjury con- 
tained in it, that no Man of the contrary opinion, nor the Aſſembly 
of the Divines (which then ſate at Weftminſter, forming a new Cate- 
chiſm, and Scheme of Religion) ever ventur'd to make any Anſwer to 
it; nor is it indeed to be anſwer d, but muſt remain, to the World's end, 
as a monument of the Learning, Courage, and Loyalty, of that excel-j 


| lent place, againſt the higheſt Malice and Tyranny that was ever exer- 


ciſed in, or over any Nation; and which thoſe famous Commiſſioners 
only anſwer'd by expelling all thoſe who refuſed to ſubmit to their ju- 
riſdiction, or to take the Covenant; which was, upon the matter, the 
whole Univerſity; ſcarce one Governour and Maſter of College or Hall, 
and an incredible ſmall Number of the Fellows, or Scholars, ſubmitting 


to either; whereupon that deſolation being made, they placed in their 


rooms, the moſt notorious factious Presby terians, in the Government 
of the ſeveral Colleges or Halls; and ſuch other of the ſame leven in 
the Fellowſhips, and Scholars places, of thoſe whom they had expelled, ;« 7 
without any regard to the Statutes of the ſeveral Founders, and the 
Incapacities of the Perſons that were put in. The Omnipotence of an 
Ordinance of Parliament confirm'd all that was this way done; and 
there was no farther contending againſt it. 

I T might reaſonably be concluded that this wild and barbarous de- 
population, would even extirpate all that Learning, Religion, and 
Loyalty, which had ſo eminently flouriſhed there; and that the ſuc- 
ceeding ill Husbandry, and unskilful cultivation, would have made it 
fruitful only in Ignorance, Prophanation, Atheiſm, and Rebellion; but, 
by God's wonderful bleſſing, the goodneſs and richneſs of that Soil could 
not be made barren by all that ſtupidity and negligence. It choaked tage 
Weeds, and would not ſuffer the poyſonous Seeds, which were ſown 
with induſtry enough, to ſpring up; but after ſeveral Tyrannical Go- 

vernments, 
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vernments, mutually ſucceeding each other, and with the ſame malice 
and perverſneſs endeayouring to extinguiſh all good Literature and Al- 
legiance, it yielded a Harveſt of extraordinary good and found know- 
ledge in all parts of Learning; and many who were wickedly introduced, 
applied themſelves to the Study of good Learning, and the practice of 
Virtue; and had inclination to that duty and obedience they had never 
been taught; ſo that when it pleaſed God to bring King Charles the 
Second back to his Throne, he found that Univerſity (not to under value 
the other, which had nobly likewiſe rejected the ill infuſions which had 

1o been induſtriouſly poured into it) abounding in excellent Learning, and 
devoted to Duty and Obedience, little inferior to what it was before its 
deſolation ; which was a lively inſtance of Gods mercy, and purpoſe, 
for ever ſo to provide for his Church, that the Gates of Hell ſhall never 
prevail againſt it; which were never open d wider, nor with more Ma- 
lice, than in that time. 

THEsE violent Proceedings in all places, blaſted all the King's hopes, 
and put an end to all the reſt and quiet he had for ſome time enjoy d; 
nor could he deviſe any remedy. He was weary of depending upon the 
Army, but neither knew how to get from them, nor whither elſe to 

10 reſort for help. The Officers of thoſe Guards which were aflign'd to 
attend his Perſon, and who had behaved themſelves with good Man- 
ners, and Duty towards him, and very civilly towards thoſe of his Party 
who had uſed to wait upon his Majeſty, begun now to murmur at fo 
great reſort to him, and to uſe many, who came, rudely; and not to 
{uffer them to go into the room where the King was; or, which was 
worſe, put them out when they were there; and when his Majeſty 
ſeem'd to take notice and be troubled at it, they appear'd not to be con- 
cernd, nor anſwer d him with that Duty they had uſed to do. They 
affronted the Scotiſh Commiſſioners very notably, and would not ſuffer 

zo them to ſpeak with the King; which cauſed an expoſtulation from the 
Parliament; which removed the obſtruction for the future, but pro- 
cured no ſatis faction for the injury they had receiv'd, nor made the ſame 
Officers more civil towards their Perſons. Ahbburnham, and Berkley, 
receivd many advertiſements from ſome Officers with whom they had 
moſt converſed, and who would have been glad that the King might 
have been reſtored by the Army for the preferments which they expected 
might fall to their ſhare, © that Cromnvell, and Ireton reſolvd never to 
*truſt the King, or to do any thing towards his Reſtoration; and t 
two ſteer'd the whole Body; and therefore it was adviſed, that ſome 

© way might be found to remove his Majeſty out of their hands. Major 
Huntington, one of the beſt Officers they had, and Major to Cromnvel/'s 
own Regiment of Horſe, upon whom he relyed in any Enterpriſe of 
importance more than upon any Man, had been imployed by him to 
the King, to ſay thoſe things from him which had given the King the 
moſt confidence, and was much more than he had ever ſaid to burn. 
ham, and the Major did really believe that he had meant all he ſaid, 
and the King had a good opinion of the Integrity of the Major, upon 
the Teſtimony he had receiv'd from ſome he knew had no mind to de- 
ceive his Majeſty; and the Man merited the Teſtimony they gave him. 

:- He, when he obſervd Cromnvell to grow colder in his Expreſſions for 
the King than he had formerly been, expoſtulated with him in very 
ſharp terms, for * abuſing him, and making him the Inſtrument to cou- 
10 Zen the King; and, though the 7 to * 
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< that all ſhould be well, he inform d his Majeſty of all he had obſervd; 
and told him, © that Cromwell was a Villain, and would deſtroy him 
ce if he were not prevented; and, in a ſhort time after, he gave up his 
Commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer in the Army. Cromwell him- 
ſelf expoſtulated with M' 4bburnham, and complain © that the King 
« could not be truſted ; and that he had no affection or confidence in the 
Army, but was jealous of them, and of all the Officers: that he had 
© Intreigues in the Parliament, and Treaties with the Presbyterians of 
the City, to raiſe new troubles; that he had a Treaty concluded with 
ce the Scotiſh Commiſſioners to engage the Nation again in blood; and 2 
© therefore he would not be anſwerable if any thing fell out amiſs, and 
e contrary to expectation; and that was the reaſon, befides the old Ani- 
moſity, that had drawn on the Affront, which the Commiſſioners had 
complain d of. What that Treaty was, and what it produced, will be 
mention'd in a more proper place. | 
The Levelers THERE Was at this time a new Faction grown up in the Army, 
EN '* which were either by their own denomination, or with their own con- 
ſent, called Levellers; who ſpoke inſolently and confidently againſt the 
| King and Parliament, and the great Officers of the Army; and pro 
| feſſed as great malice againſt all the Lords, as againſt the King; andde-:» 3 
| clared © that all degrees of Men ſhould be levelled, and an equality ſhould © 
ebe eftabliſh'd, both in Titles and Eſtates, throughout the Kingdoms. 
Whether the raiſing this Spirit was a piece of Commells ordinary witch- 
craft, in order to ſome of his deſigns, or whether it grew amongſt thoſe 
Tares which had been ſowed in that confuſion, certain it is, it gave him 
real trouble at laſt (which muſt be ſet down hereafter) but the preſent 
uſe he made of it, was, that, upon the licentious diſcourſe of that kind, 
which ſome Soldiers upon the Guard uſually made, the Guard upon 
the Kings Perſon was doubled; a reſtraint put upon the great reſort of 
People who came to ſee the King; and all pretended to be for his ſecu- 3» 
rity, and to prevent any violence that might be attempted upon his life ; 
| which they ſeem d to apprehend, and deteſt. In the mean time, they 
neither hinderd his Majeſty from riding abroad to take the Air, nor 
from doing any thing he had a mind to, nor reſtrain d thoſe who waited 
| upon him in his Bed-Chamber, nor his Chaplains from performing their 
functions; though towards all theſe there was leſs civility exerciſed than 
had been; and the Guards which waited neareſt, were more rude, and 
made more noiſe at unſeaſonable hours than they had been accuſtom'd 
to do; the Captain who commanded them, Colonel /haley, being a 
Man of a rough and brutal temper, who had offer d great violence to. 
| his Nature, when he appear d to exerciſe any civility and good manners. 
| The King, every day, receivd little Billets, or Letters, ſecretly con- 
| veyed to him without any Name, which advertiſed him of wicked de- 
| ſigns upon his life, and ſome of them adviſed him to make an Eſcape, 
| 


and repair ſecretly into the City, where he ſhould be ſafe; ſome Let- *' 
ters directing him to ſuch an Alderman's Houſe; all which his Majeſty 7 
look d upon as artifice to lead him into ſome ſtreights, from whence he 
ſhould not eaſily explicate himſelf; and yet many who repaired to him, 
brought the ſame advice from Menof unqueſtionable ſincerity, by what 
| reaſon ſoever they were ſwayed. e & 

THE King found himſelf in great perplexity, from what he diſcernd, 
| and oblerv'd himſelf, as well as what he heard from others; but what 
| uſe to make of the one or the other, was very hard to reſolye : he * 
| really 
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really believe that their Malice was at the height, and that they did de- 
ſign his Murther, but knew not which was a probable way to prevent 
it. The making an eſcape, if it were not contrived with wonderful ſa- 
gacity, would expoſe him to be aſſaſſinated, by pretended Ignorance, 
and would be charged upon himſelf; and if he could avoid their Guards, 
and get beyond them undiſcover d, whither ſnould he go; and what 
place would receive and defend him? The hope of the City ſeem d not 
to him to have a foundation of reaſon; they had been too late ſubdued 
to recover Courage for ſuch an adventure; and the Army now was 
% much more Maſter of it than when they deſponded. There 1s reaſon to 
believe that he did reſolve to tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas, which 
had been no hard matter to have brought to paſs, but with whom he 
conſulted for the way of doing it, is not to this day diſcover d; they 
who were inſtrumental in his remove, pretending to know nothing of 
the reſolution, or counſel. But, one morning, being the eleventh of n- xi»; 
November, the King having, the night before, pretended ſome indiſpo- Hagen 
ſition, and that he would go to his reſt, they who went into his Cham. ©”! No.:t. 
ber, found that he was not there, nor had been in his Bed that night. 
There were two or three Letters found upon his Table, writ all with 
his own hand, one to the Parliament, another to the General; in which 
he declared © the reaſon of his remove to be, an apprehenfion that ſome 
« deſperate Perſons had a defign to Aſſaſſinate him; and therefore he 
«had withdrawn himſelf with a purpoſe of remaining concealed, until 
*the Parliament had agreed upon ſuch Propofitions as ſhould be fit for 
e him to conſent to; and he would then appear, and willingly conſent 
*to any thing that ſhould be for the Peace and Happineſs of the King- 
«dom. There were diſcover d the treading of Horſes at a Back door of 
the Garden into which his Majeſty had a Paſſage out of his Chamber, 
and it is true that way he went, having appointed his Horſe to be there 
zo ready at an hour, and S' John Berkley, urnham, and Legg, to wait 
upon him, the two laſt being of his Bed-Chamber. Aſbburnbam alone 
ſeemd to know what they were to do, the other two having receiv'd 
only Orders to attend. When they were free from the Apprehenfion 
of the Guards, and the Horſe Quarters, they rode towards the South 
Weſt, and towards that part of Hamſbire which led to the New Forreſt. 
The King asked Aſbburnham, where the Ship lay? which made the 
other two conclude that the King reſoly'd to tranſport himſelf. After 
they had made ſome ſtay in that part next the Sea, and Abburnhamhad 
been ſome time abſent, he return d without any news of the Ship; with 
which the King ſeem'd troubled. Upon this diſappointment, the King 
thought it beſt, for avoiding all high-ways, to go to Tichſeld, a noble He come: to 
Seat of the Earl of Southampton's (who was not there) but inhabited tim.” 
by the old Lady his Mother with a ſmall Family, which made the re- 
treat the more convenient; there his Majeſty alighted, and would ſpeak 
with the Lady; to whom he made no ſcruple of communicating him- 
ſelf, well knowing her to be a Lady of that Honour, and Spirit, that 
ſhe was ſuperior to all kind of temptation. There he refreſhed himſelf, 
and conſulted with his three Servants, what he ſhould next do, fince 
there was neither Ship ready, nor could they preſume that they could 


— 


remain long there undiſcover'd. 


I x this debate, the Iſle of Fight came to be mention'd (as they ſay ) 
by A/bburnham, as a place where his Majeſty might ſecurely repoſe 
himſelf, until he thought fit to inform the Parliament where he was. 
Vol. z. H 1 Colonel 
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Colonel Hammond was Governour there, an Officer of the Army, and 
of neareſt truſt with Cromwell, having by his advice been Married to 
a Daughter of John Hambden, whoſe memory he always adored; yet, 
by ſome fatal miſtake, this Man was thought a Perſon of Honour and 
ri ke Generofity enough to truſt the King's Perſon to, and Aſuburnham, and 
ſnd, All- ; Berkley, were ſent to him with Orders, © firſt to be ſure that the Man 
Berkley ro would faithfully promiſe not to deliver his Majeſty up though the Par- 
mond i= the ©liament or Army ſhould require him, but to give him his Liberty to 
We of Wight. « ſhift for himſelf, if he were not able to defend him; and except he 
ce would make that promiſe, they ſhould not let him know where his 10 
« Majeſty was, but ſhould return preſently to him. With this Com- 
miſſion they two croſſed the Water to the Iſle of Vight, the King in the 
mean time repoſing himſelf at Tichfield. The next day they found Co- 
lonel Hammond; who was known to them both, who had converſation 
with him in the Army, when the King was well treated there ( and their 
Perſons had been very civilly treated by moſt of the Officers, who thought 
themſelves qualified ſufficiently for Court Preferments) They told him, 
ce that the King was withdrawn from the Army; of which he ſeem to 
| have had no notice, and to be very much ſurpriſed with it. They then 
| ſaid, © that the King had ſo good an opinion of him, knowing him tos 
Abe a Gentleman, and for his relation to D Hammond (whoſe Nephew *? 
*he was) that he would truſt his Perſon with him, and would from 
* thence write to the Parliament, if he would promiſe that if his Meſ- 
e ſage had not that effect which he hoped it would have, he would leave 
* him to himſelf to go whither he thought fit, and would not deliver 
*him to the Parliament, or Army, if they ſhould require it. His An- 
{wer was, that he would pay all the Duty and Service to his Majeſty 
*that was in his power; and, if he pleaſed to come thither, he would 
*recelye and entertain him as well as he could; but that he was an In- 
*ferior Officer, and muſt obey his Superiors in whatſoever they thought 
ce fit to command him: with which when he ſaw they were not ſatisfied, 7? 
he asked, where the King was? to which they made no other Anſwer, 
= but that they would acquaint his Majeſty with his Anſwer, and, if he 
| «were ſatisfied with it, they would return to him again. Hedemanded 
j | | *that M' Aſbburubam would ſtay with him, and that the other might 
# *go to the King; which M'c A/bburnham refuſed to do. 

AFTER ſome time ſpent in debate, in which he made many expreſ- 
| ſions of his deſire to do any Service to his Majeſty, they were contented 
that he ſhould go with them; and Aſburubam ſaid, he would con- 
| They bring duct him to the place where the King was; and ſo, he commanding e 
| 


Hammond to 


tbe King, three or four Servants or Soldiers to wait on him, they went together 

to 7ichfeld; and, the other ſtaying below, Aſbburnbam went up to the 

Kings Chamber. When he had acquainted him with all that had paſſed, 
| and that Hammond was in the Houſe, his Majeſty broke out in a pal- 
i honate exclamation, and ſaid, O Jack, thou haſt undone me! with 
| which the other falling into a great paſſion of weeping, offer d to go 
| down, and to kill Hammond; to which his Majeſty would not conſent ; 
and, after ſome pauſing, and deliberation, ſent for him up, and endea- 
vour d to perſwade him to make the ſame promiſe, which had before 
been propoſed; to which he made the ſame Anſwer he had done, but ;- 
with many profeſſions of doing all the offices he could for his Majeſty ; 
| and ſeem d to believe that the Army would do well for him. The King 
| believ'd that there was now no poſſible way to get from him, he — 
I C 
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the Command of the Country, and could call in what help he would; Tln 
and ſo went with him into the Iſle of Fehr, and was lodged at Cari/ King 70 . 
brooke Caſtle, at firſt with all demonſtration of reſpect and duty. 88 

Ir never appear d afterwards that the King was malitiouſly betray d 7% , 
to this unhappy peregrination, by the treachery and practice of thoſe % b,. 
he truſted; and his Majeſty himſelf never entertain d the leaſt jealouſy, 22 
or ſuſpicion of it; yet the whole deſign appear d to be ſo weakly con- 
triv'd, the not being ſure of a Ship, if the reſolution were fixed for em- 
barking, which was never manifeſt, the making choice of the Iſle of 

»»Hight, and of Hammond to be truſted, ſince nothing fell out which was 
not to be reaſonably foreſeen and expected, and the bringing him to 
Tichfield, without the permiſſion of the King, if not directly contrary 
to it, ſeem d to be all ſo far from a rational deſign and conduct, that 
moſt Men did believe there was Treaſon in the contrivance, or that his 
Majeſty entruſted thoſe who were groſsly impoſed upon and deceiv d 
by his greateſt Enemies. Legg had had fo general a reputation of In- 
tegrity, and Fidelity to his Maſter, that he never fell under the leaſt 
imputation or reproach with any Man: he was a very punctual and 
ſteady obſerver of the Orders he receivd, but no contriver of them, 

o and though he had in truth a better judgement and underſtanding than 
either of the other two, his modeſty and diffidence of himſelf never ſuf- 
fer d him to contrive bold Counſels. Berkley was leſs known among 
thoſe Perſons of Honour and Quality who had follow d the King, being 
in a very private Station before the War, and his Poſt in it being in the 
fartheſt Corner of the Kingdom, and not much ſpoken of till the end 
of it, when he was not beholden to reports; Ambition and Vanity were 
well known to be predominant in him, and that he had great confidence 
in himſelf, and did not delight to converſe with thoſe who had not; but 
he never fell under any blemiſh of diſloyalty, and he took care to pub- 

o liſn that this Enterpriſe of the King's was fo totally without his privity, 
that he was required to attend on Horſe-back at fuch an hour, and had 

not the leaſt intimation of his Majeſty's purpoſe what he intended to 
do. Another particular which was acknowledged by Hammond, did 
him much credit, that when Hammond demanded that c Aſhbrurnham 
ſhould remain with him whilſt the other went to the King, which . 
burnham refuſed to do, Berkley did offer himſelf to remain with him 
whilſt Aſbburuham ſhould attend his Majeſty ; ſo that the whole weight 
of the prejudice and reproach was caſt upon Aſbburnbam; who was 
known to have ſo great an Intereſt in the Affections of his Majeſty, and 

6 ſo great an influence upon his counſels and reſolutions, that he could 
not be 1gnorant of any thing that moved him. 

THe not having a Ship ready, if it were intended, was unexcuſable; 
and the putting the King into Hammond's hands without his leave, 
could never be wiped out. There were ſome who ſaid, that Mburubam 
reſoly'd that the King ſhould go to the Iſle of //ight , before he left 
Hampton Court; and the Lord Langdale often faid, © that being in 
* M' cA/bburnham's Chamber at that time, he had the curioſity, whilft 
*the other went out of the Room, to look upon a Paper that lay upon 
the Table; in which was writ, that it would be beſt for the King to 

o withdraw from the Army, where he was in ſuch danger; and that the 
Iſle of Might would be a good retreat, where Colonel Hammond Com- 
**manded; who was a very honeſt Man. And this was ſome days before 
his Majeſty removed. And then it was obfery'd, that Hammond _ 
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| ſelf left the Army but two or three days before the King's remove, and 

| | went to the Iſle of Might at a Seaſon when there was no viſible occaſion 
to draw him thither, and when the Agitators in the Army were at 
higheſt; and it was looked upon with the more wonder, becauſe A. 
burnham was not afterwards calld in Queſtion for being inſtrumental 
in the King's going away, but livd unqueſtion d long after in the fight 
of the Parliament, and in converſation with ſome of the Officers of the 
Army who had moſt deceivd him; and, which was more cenſured than 
all the reſt, that after the Murther of the King he compounded, as was 
reported, at an eaſy rate, and liv'd at eaſe, and grew rich, for many 1 
years together without interruption. 

ON the other hand, he preſerv d his reputation and credit with the 
moſt eminent of the Kings Party; and his remaining in England was 
N upon the Marriage of a Lady by whom he had a great Fortune, and 

many conveniencies; which would have been ſeiſed by his leaving the 
a Kingdom; and he did ſend oyer to the King, and had leave to ſtay 
0 there; and ſometimes ſupplied the King with conſiderable Sums of 
Money. Afterwards he was committed to the Tower by Cromwell, 
| where he remain'd till his death; and the King was known to have had, 
. to the laſt, a clear opinion of his Affection and Integrity; and when King: 
| Charles the Second return d, moſt of thoſe of greateſt reputation, as 
the Marquis of Heriford, and the Earl of Southampton, gave him a 
good Teſtimony; yet then, the old diſcourſes were revived, and Major 
Huntington did affirm, “that M Aſlburubam did intend the King 
* ſhould go to the Iſle of Might, before he left Hampton Court. Many 
who did not believe him to be corrupted, did ſtill think that Cromwe// 
and Ireton had overwitted him, and perſwaded him, upon great pro- 
miſes, that it ſhould prove for his Majeſty's benefit, and that they ſhould 
the ſooner do his buſineſs, that he ſhould withdraw from the Army, and 
put himſelf into Hammond's hands; for if in truth tranſportation had 3» 
= - been thought of, it is hard to believe that a Ship would not have been 
provided. | 

S1R John Berkley, who, ſhortly after the King's being in the Iſle of 
|. Wight, had tranſported himſelf into France, and remain'd ſtill with the 
l. Duke of York to the time of King Charles the Second's return, and 
0 M' Aſhburubam, who continued in Euglaud, and fo the more liable to 
| reproach, had been ſo ſollicitous to wipe off the aſperſions which were 
1 caſt upon them joyntly, that they had it in care to preſerve the repu- 
tation of a joynt innocence; but whilſt each endeavourd to clear him- 
{elf, he objected or imputed ſomewhat to the other, that made him 4 
liable to juſt cenſure; and, in this contention, their Friends mention d 
their ſeveral diſcourſes ſo loudly, and ſo paſlionately for the credit and 
reputation of him whom they lovd beſt, that they contracted a very 
avow'd Animoſity againſt each other; inſomuch as it was generally be- 
liev d upon the King's Return, that they would, with ſome fierceneſs, 
have expoſtulated with each other in that way which angry Men chooſe 
4h to determine the right, or that both of them would have defired the 
[| King to have cauſed the whole to be ſo ſtrictly examind, that the world 

| might have diſcern'd, where the faults or overſights had been, if no 

worſe could have been charged upon them: but they applied themſelves;o 
to neither of thoſe expedients, and livd only as Men who took no de- 
light in each other s Converſation, and who did not defire to cheriſh any 
familiarity together. And the King, who was ſatisfied that there had 
been 
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been no Treaſonable contrivance (from which his Father had abſolv d | 
them) did not think it fit, upon ſuch a Subject, to make ſtrict inquiſi- | 
tion into Inadvertencies, Indiſcretions, and Preſumptions, which could 

not have been puniſhed proportionally. 

Ir is true that they both writ Apologies, or Narrations of all that 
had paſſed in that Affair, which they made not publick, but gave in 
writing to ſuch of their Friends in whoſe opinions they molt defired to 
be abſoly'd, without any Inclination that one ſhould ſee what the other 
had writ; in which, though there were ſeveral reflections upon each 

other, and differences in occurrences of leſs moment, there was nothing 
in either that ſeem'd to doubt of the Integrity of the other; nor any 
clear relation of any probable inducement that prevailed with the King 
to undertake that Journey. I have read both their Relations, and con- 
ferr d with both of them at large, to diſcover in truth what the motives 
might be which led to fo fatal an end; and, if I were obliged to deliver 
my own opinion, I ſhould declare that neither of them were, in any 
degree, corrupted in their Loyalty or Affection to the King, or ſuborn d 
to gratify any Perſons with a diſſervice to their Maſter. They were 
both of them great Opiniators, yet irreſolute, and eaſy to be ſhaken by | 
oany thing they had not thought of before; and exceedingly underyalued | 
each others underſtanding; but, as it uſually falls out in Men of that 
kind of Compoſition, and Talent, they were both diſpoſed to commu- 
nicate more freely with, and, conſequently, to be adviſed by new Ac- 
quaintance, and Men they had lately begun to know, than old Friends, 
and ſuch whoſe judgements they could not but eſteem; who they had 
no mind ſhould go ſharers with them in the merit of any notable Ser- 
vice which they thought themſelves able to bring to paſs. Then, in the 
whole managery of the King's buſineſs, from the time that they came 
into the Army, they never converſed with the ſame Perſons; but go- 
;overnd themſelves by what they receiv'd from thoſe whoſe correſpon- 
dence they had choſen. Aſbburubam ſeem d wholely to rely upon Crom- 
well, and [reton; and rather upon what they ſaid to others than to 
himſelf. For beſides outward Civilities, which they both exerciſed to- 
wards him more than to other Men, they ſeldom held private diſcourſe 
with him, perſwading him “that it was better for both their ends, in 
© reſpect of the jealouſy the Parliament had of them, that they ſhould 
*underſtand each others mind, as to the tranſaction of any particulars, 
*from third Perſons mutually intruſted between them, than from fre- 
*quent conſultations together; and S' Edward Ford, who had Mar- 
0 ried [reton's Siſter, but had been himſelf an Officer in the King's Army 
trom the beginning of the War, and a Gentleman of good meaning, 
though not able to fathom the reſervd and dark defigns of his Brother 
in Law, was truſted to paſs between them, with ſome other Officers of 
the Army, who had given Aſbburnbam reaſon to believe that they had 
honeſt Purpoſes. 

BERKLEx had not found that reſpe&, from Cromwell and Jreton, 
that he expected; at leaſt diſcern'd it to be greater towards Abburnham, 
than it was to Him; which he thought evidence enough of a deſect of 
Judgement in them; and therefore had applied himſelt to others, who 

had not ſo great Names, but greater Intereſt, as he thought, in the Sol- 
diers. His chief confidence was in D' Stainet, who, though a DY in Phy- 
fick, was Quarter Maſter General of the Army; and one Vuiſou, who 
was Scout Maſter General of the Army; both of the Council of War, 


both 
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both in good credit with Cromwell, and both notable Fanaticks, and 
profeſſed Enemies to the Scots, and the Presbyterians, and, no doubt, 
were both permitted, and inſtructed to careſs S' John Berkley, and, by 
admiring his Wiſdom and Conduct, to oblige him to depend on theirs ; 
and diſſimulation had ſo great, and ſupreme an influence on the Hearts 


and Spirits of all thoſe who were truſted, and imployed by Cromwell, 


that no Man was ſafe in their Company, but he who reſoly'd before, 
not to believe one word they ſaid. Theſe two Perſons knew well how 
to humour S' John Berkley, who believ'd them the more, becauſe they 


to fear that he often prevailed upon Cromwell againſt his own Inclina- 


tions: They inform'd him of many particulars which paſſed in the Coun- 


cil of Officers, and ſometimes of advice from Cromwell, that was clean 
contrary to what the King receiv'd by {hburnham as his opinion, and 
which was found afterwards to be true (as it may be the other was too ) 


which exceedingly confirm'd S8 John in the good opinion he had of his 


two Friends. They were the firſt who poſitively advertiſed the King 
by him, that Cromwell would never do him Service; and the firſt who 
ſeem d to apprehend that the King's Perſon was in danger, and that 
there was ſome ſecret deſign upon his Life. | 

Ipo not believe that S' John Berkley knew any thing of the King's 
purpoſe in his intended eſcape, or whither he refolv'd to go, or, indeed, 
more of it than that he reſolv d at ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, to 
take Horſe, and was himſelf required to attend him; nor do J, in truth, 
think that the King himſelf, when he took Horſe, reſoly'd whither to 
go. Some think he meant to go into the City; others, that he intended 
for Jerſey; and that was the ground of the Queſtion to M Aſbburuham, 
* where is the Ship? Certain it is that the King never thought of going 
to the Iſle of Vight. I am not ſure that M Aſbburuham, who had 


not yet given over all hope of the chief Officers of the Army, and be-- 


lievd the alterations, which had fallen out, proceeded from the barba- 
rity of the Agitators, and the Levelling Party, had not the Iſle of Vighi 
in his view from the beginning, that is, from the time his Majeſty thought 
it neceflary to make an eſcape from the Army. It had been a difficult 


task to go about to diſlwade the King from an apprehenſion of his own 


ſafety, when it was much more natural to fear an Aſſaſſination, than to 
apprehend any thing that they did afterwards do. M Aſbburnham had 
ſo great a deteſtation of the Scots, that he expected no good from their 
fraternity, the Presbyterians of the City; and did really believe that if 


his Majeſty ſhould put himſelf into their hands, as was adviſed by many, « 


with a purpoſe that he ſhould be there concealed, till ſome favourable 
conjuncture ſhould offer it ſelf (for no body imagin'd that, upon his ar- 
rival there, the City would have declared for him, and have enter'd 
into a Conteſt with that Army which had ſo lately ſubdued them) the 
ſecurity of ſuch an eſcape was not to be relied on, and very earneſtly 
diſlwaded his Maſter from entertaining the thought of it; and this opi- 
nion of his was univerſally known, and, as hath been ſaid before, was 
an ingredient into the compoſition of that civility and kindneſs the Ol. 
ficers of the Army had for him. They did, to him, frequently lament 


the Levelling Spirit that was gotten into the Soldiers, which they fore. 


ſaw would in the future be as inconvenient, and miſchievous to them- 
ſelves, as it was, for the preſent, dangerous to the Perſon of the King; 
which they ſeemd wonderfully to apprehend, and proteſted © — 
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ſeem'd very much to blame /retoz7's ſtubbornneſs towards the King, ande 
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« knew not how to apply any remedy to it, whilſt his Majeſty was in 
«the Army; but that they would quickly correct or ſubdue it, if the 
«King were at any diſtance from them; and it is not impoſſible, that, 
in ſuch diſcourſes, ſome body who was truſted by them, 1f not one of 
themſelves, might mention the Ifle of Vigbt as a good place to retire 
to, and Colonel Hammond as a Man of good intentions; the minutes 
of which diſcourſe M 4/hburnham might keep by him; for the Lord 
Langaale's relation of ſuch a Paper, which he himſelf faw, and read, 
cannot be thought by me to be a meer fiction; to which, befides that 
wohe was a Perſon of unblemiſhed honour and veracity, he had not any 
temptation ; yet M 4/bburnham did conſtantly deny that he ever ſaw 
any ſuch Paper, or had any thought of the Iſle of Might when the King 
left Hampton-Court, and he never gave cauſe, in the ſubſequent Actions 
of his Life, to have his fidelity ſuſpected. And it is probable, that 
Cromwell, who many years afterwards committed him to the Tower, 
and did hate him, and defired to have taken his Life, would haye been 
glad to have blaſted his reputation, by declaring that he had carried his 
Maſter to the Ifle of Night, without his privity, upon his own pre- 
ſumption; which, how well ſoever intended, muſt have been looked 
2 upon by all Men as ſuch a tranſcendent crime, as muſt have deprived 
him of all compaſſion for the worſt that could befal him. 

THE ſuddain unexpected withdrawing of the King, made a great 
impreſſion upon the minds of all Men, every Man fancying that his 
Majeſty would do that which He wiſhed he would do. The Presbyte- 
rians imagined that he lay concealed in the City (which they unreaſon- 
ably thought he might eafily do) and would expect a proper conjuncture, 
upon a new rupture between the Parliament, and the Army, and the 
many factions in the Army, which every day appear d, to diſcover him- 
ſelf. The Cavaliers hoped that he would tranſport himſelf into the 
zo parts beyond the Seas, and quietly attend there, thoſe alterations at 
home, which might probably in a ſhort time invite his return. The 
Army was not without this apprehenfion, as imagining it the worſt that 
could fall out to their purpoſes. | 


paſſed an Ordinance of both Houſes, by which they declared, © that it 
4-© ſhould be confiſcation of Eſtate, and loſs of Life, to any Man who 
* preſumed to harbour and conceal the Kings Perſon in his Houſe, 
without revealing, and making it known to the Parliament: which, 
no doubt, would have terrified them all in ſuch a manner, that if he 
had been in truth amongſt them, he would quickly have been diſco- 
verd, and given up. They cauſed ſome of the moſt notorious Presby- 
terians Houſes to be ſearched, as if they had been ſure he had been 
there; and ſent Poſts to all Ports of the Kingdom, © that they might 
de ſhut, and no Perſon be ſuffer d to embark, leſt the King, in diſguiſe, 
* tranſport himſelf; and a Proclamation was iflued out, © for the ba- 
5o*niſhing all Perſons who had ever borne Armes for the King, out of 
* London, or any place within twenty miles of it; and all Perſons of 
that kind, who, upon ſtrict ſearch, were found, were apprehended, 
and put into ſeyeral Priſons with all the circumſtances of ſeverity and 
Vol. 3. 1 1 igour 


I Tae Parliament, that is, that part of it that was devoted to the , Paris 
= Army, was moſt frighted with the imagination that the King was in the ur er 
City, and would lurk there until ſome conſpiracy ſhould be ripe, an he 
all his Party ſhould be preſent in London to ſecond it; and therefore et, 


they no ſooner heard that he was gone from Hampton. Court, than they ws. 
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rigour. But all theſe doubts were quickly clear d, and within two days, 
Crommweliinform'd:the Houſe of Commons, © that he had receivd Let- 
*ters from Colonel Hammond, of all the manner of the King's coming 
to the Iſle of Might, and the Company that came with him; that he 
remain d there in the Caſtle of Carisbroohe, till the pleaſure of the 
«Parliament ſhould be known. He aſſured them, © that Colonel Ham- 
* non was ſo honeſt a Man, and ſo much devoted to their Service, 
*that they need have no jealouſy that he might be corrupted by any 
«Body; and all this relation he made with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all 
Men concluded that the King was where He wiſhed he ſhould be. 
AND now the Parliament maintain d no farther conteſts with the 
Army, but tamely ſubmitted to whatſoever they propoſed ; the Preſ- 
byterians in both Houſes, and in the City, being 1n a terrible Agony, 
that ſome cloſe correſpondences they had held with the King during his 
abode at Hampton Court, would be diſcoverd; and therefore would 
give no farther occaſion of jealouſy by any contradictions, leaving it to 
their Clergy to keep the fire burning in the hearts of the People by their 
Pulpit-Inflawations; and they ſtoutly diſcharged their truſt. 

BuT Cromwell had more cauſe to fear a fire in his own Quarters, and 


that he had raiſed a Spirit in the Army which would not eaſily be quieted .; 


again. The Agitators, who were firſt form d by him to oppoſe the Par- 
liament, and to reſiſt the deſtructive doom of their disbanding, and 
likewiſe to prevent any inconvenience, or miſchief, that might reſult 
from the drowly, dull Presbyterian humour of Fairfax; who wiſhed 
nothing that Cromwel/ did, and yet contributed to bring it all to paſs: 
Theſe Agitators, had hitherto tranſcribed faithfully all the Copies he had 
given them, and offer d ſuch Advices to the Parliament, and inſiſted 
upon ſuch expoſtulations and demands, as were neceſſary, whilſt there 
was either any purpoſe to treat with the King or any reaſon to flatter 


his Party. But now the King was gone from the Army, and in ſuch a;. 


place as the Army could have no recourſe to him, and that the Parlia- 
ment was become of ſo ſoft a temper, that the Party of the Army that 
was in it, could make all neceſſary impreſſion upon them, He deſired 
to reſtrain the Agitators from that Liberty which they had ſo long en- 
joyed, and to keep them within ſtricter Rules of obedience to their Su- 
periors, and to hinder their future meetings, and conſultations concern- 
ing the ſettling of the Government of the Kingdom; which, he thought, 
ought now to be ſolely left to the Parliament; whoſe Authority, for 
the preſent, he thought beſt to uphold, and by it to eſtabliſh all that was 


to be done. But the Agitators would not he ſo diſmiſs d from State Af. 4 


fairs; of which they had ſo pleaſant a reliſh; nor be at the mercy of the 
Parliament, which they had ſo much provoked; and therefore, when 
they were admitted no more to conſultations with their Officers, they 
continued their meetings without them; and thought there was as great 
need to reform their Officers, as any part of the Church or State. They 
enter d into new Aſſociations, and made many Propoſitions to their Of- 
ficers, and to the Parliament, to introduce an equality into all condi- 
tions, and a parity among all Men; from whence they had the Appel- 
lation of Levellers; which appear d a great Party. They did not only 


meet againſt the expreſs Command of their Officers, but drew very con- q 


fiderable parties of the Army to Rendezvous, without the Order or 


Privity of their Superiors; and there perſwaded them to enter into ſuch 
Engagements, as would in a ſhort time have difloly'd the Government 
I of 
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of the Army, and abſolv'd them from a dependence upon their General 
Officers. The ſuppreſſion of this Licence, put Crommwel to the expence 
of all his cunning, dexterity, and courage; ſo that after he had cajoled 
the Parliament, as if the preſervation of Their Authority had been all 
he cared for and took to heart, and ſent ſome falſe Brothers to comply 
in the counſels of the Conſpirators, by that means having notice of their 
Rendezvous, he was unexpectedly found with an ordinary Guard at 
thoſe meetings; and with a marvellous vivacity, having asked ſome 
Queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerv'd moſt active, and receiving inſolent 
10 Anſwers, he knocked two or three of them in the head with his own Cromeel 
hand, and then charged the reſt with his Troop, and took ſuch a num-$27%.*,, 
ber of them as he thought fit; whereof he preſently cauſed ſome to be V 
hanged, and ſent others to London to a more formal Tryal. By two or 
three ſuch encounters, for the obſtinacy continued long, he totally ſub- 
dued that Spirit in the Army, though it continued and encreaſed very 
much in the Kingdom; and if it had not been encounter d at that time 
with that rough and brisk temper of Cromnve//, it would preſently 
have produced all imaginable confuſion in the Parliament, Army, and 
Kingdom. 
22 ALL oppoſition being thus ſuppreſſed and quieted, and Cromwell 
needing no other aſſiſtance to the carrying on his defigns, than the pre- 
ſent temper and inclination of the Parliament, they ſent a Meſſage to 
the King, briefly propoſing to him, ©that he would forthwith grant his 7 Pal 
* Royal Aſſent to four Acts of Parliament; which they then ſent to him. i. 
By one of them, he was to confeſs the War to have been raiſed by him $4 og 
againſt the Parliament; and ſo that he was guilty of all the Blood that 
had been ſpilt. By another he was totally to diſſolve the Government 
of the Church by Biſhops, and to grant all the Lands belonging to the 
Church to ſuch uſes as they propoſed; leaving the ſettling a future Go- 
vernment in the place thereof to farther time and Counſels. By a third, 
he was to grant, and ſettle the Militia in the Manner and in the Per- 
ſons propoſed, reſerving not ſo much power in himſelf as any Subject 
was capable of. In the laſt place, he was, in effect, to ſacrifice all thoſe 
who had ſerv d or adhered to him, to the Mercy of the Parlament. 
THE Perſons who were ſent with theſe four Bills, had liberty given 
to expect the King's Anſwer only four days, and were then required to 
return to the Parliament. With the Commiſſioners of Parliament there 
came likewiſe the Commiſſioners of Scot/and, who, after the four Bills 
were deliver d, and read to the King, the very next day, deſired an Au- 
+*dience; and, with much formality and confidence, deliver d a Declara- 
tion, and Proteſtation on the behalf of the Kingdom of Scotland againſt 
thoſe Bills and Propofitions. They ſaid, © they were ſo prejudicial to 
* Religion, the Crown, and the Union, and Intereſt of the Kingdoms, 
*and ſo far different from the former proceedings and engagements be- 
"tween the two Kingdoms, that they could not concur therein; and 
therefore, in the name of the whole Kingdom of Scotland, did declare 
their difſent. The King had receiv d advertiſement, that aſſoon as he 7% conn; 
ſhould refuſe to conſent to the Bills, he ſhould preſently be made a cloſe Cad, 
Priſoner, and all his Servants ſhould be removed from him; upon which, g vn. 
and becauſe the Commiſſioners had no power to treat with him, but 
were only to receive his poſitive Anſwer, he reſolv'd that his Anſwer 
ſhould not be known till it was deliver to the Parliament; and that, 
in _ mean time, he would endeayour to make his eſcape, before new 


3. 11 Orders 
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Orders could be ſent from Yeſtmmſter : ſo when the Commiſſioners 
The King Came to receive his Anſwer, he gave it to them ſealed. The Earl of A 
gw” 5. Denbigh, who was the chief of the Commiſſioners, and a Perſon very 1 
— ungracious to the King, told him, that though they had no Authority 3 
«to treat with him, or to do any thing but to receive his Anſwer, yet 
© they were not to be look d upon as Common Meſſengers, and to carry 
ce back an Anſwer that they had not ſeen : and, upon the matter, refuſed 
to receive it; and ſaid, they would return without any, except they 
* might ſee what they carried. 

H1s Majeſty conceiv'd that their return without his Anſwer would :> 
be attended with the worſt conſequences; and therefore he told them, 
that he had ſome reaſon for having offer'd to deliver it to them, in that 
manner; but if they would give him their words, that the communi- 
*cating it to them ſhould be attended with no prejudice to him, he would 

b open it, and cauſe it to be read, which they readily undertook (as in 
al truth they knew no reaſon to ſuſpect it) and thereupon he open d it, and 
gave it one to read. The Anſwer was, © that his Majeſty had always 
| © thought it a matter of great difficulty to comply in ſuch a manner with 
* all engaged Intereſts, that a firm and laſting Peace might enſue; in 
« which opinion he was no\v confirm d, ſince the Commiſſioners for Scot-:» 
* land do ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſeveral Bills, and Propoſitions, 
« which the two Houſes of Parliament had preſented to him for his Aſ- 
*ſent; ſo that it was not poſſible for him to give ſuch an Anſwer as 
© might be the foundation of a hopeful Peace. He gave them many un- 
anſwerable reaſons, © why he could not paſs the four Bills as they were of- 
*ferd to him; which did not only deveſt him of all Soveraignty, and 
*leave him without any poſſibility of recovering it to him or his Suc- 
*ceflors, but opend a door for all intolerable oppreſſions upon his Sub- 
| *jeAs, he granting ſuch an arbitrary and illimited power to the two. 
| * Houſes. He told them, © that neither the defire of being freed from that, 
Ft *tedious and irkſome condition of Life, which he had ſo long ſuffer d, 
| *nor the apprehenſion of any thing that might befal him, ſhould ever 
| * prevail with him to conſent to any one Act, till the conditions ofthe i 
[| * whole Peace ſhould be concluded; and then that he would be ready to 5 
i *give all juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, in all particulars; and for the Ml 
5 * adjuſting of all this, he knew no way but a perſonal Treaty (and there. 


— 


| ] fore very earneſtly deſired the two Houſes to conſent to it)to be either at 
[| London, or any other place they would rather chooſe. Aſſoon as this 
MM | Anſwer, or to the ſame effect, was read, he deliver d it to the Commiſ - 
| | ſioners; who no ſooner receiv'd it than they kiſs d his hand, and departed, 
| for We/tmin/ter. 43 
1 Preſenth of. | THE Commiſſioners were no ſooner gone than Hammond cauſed all 
= m9 wh King's Servants, who till then had all Liberty to be with him, to be 
= — immediately put out of the Caſtle; and forbid any of them to repair thi- 
eier ther any more; and appointed a ſtrong Guard to reſtrain any Body from 


wo going to the King, if they ſhould endeavour it. This exceedingly troubled, 
k and ſurpriſed him, being an abſolute diſappointment of all the hope he 
had left. He told Hammond, © that it was not ſuitable to his engage- 
ment, and that it did not become a Man of honour or honeſty to treat 
him ſo, who had fo freely put himſelf into his hands. He asked him, 
whether the Commiſſioners were acquainted with his purpoſe to pro- 
*ceed in this manner? to which he Anſwer d. © that they were not; but 
that he had an Order from the Parliament to do as he had done; and 

that 


..* God, the King, and the People; and ſaid, he would lead them to the 
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« that he ſaw plainly by his Anſwer to the Propoſitions, that he acted 
« by other counſels than ſtood with the good of the Kingdom. 

Tuts infolent and impertous proceeding, put the Iſland (which was 
generally inhabited by a People always well affected to the Crown) into 
a high mutiny. They ſaid, © they would not endure to ſee their King fo 
« uſed, and made a Prifoner. There was at that time there one Captain 
Burly, who was of a good Family in the Ifland. He had been a Captain 
of one of the King's Ships, and was put out of his Command when the 
Fleet rebell'd againſt the King; and then he put himſelf into the King's 


„Army, where he continued an Officer of good Account to the end of the 


War, and was in one of the Kings Armies General of the Ordnance. 
When the War was at an end, herepaired into his own Country, the Iſle 
of Wight; where many of his Family {till lived in good reputation. This 
Gentleman chanced to be at Newport, the Chief Town in the Ifland, 
when the King was thus treated, and when the People ſeem'd generally 


to reſent it with ſo much indignation; and was fo much tranſported 7*re«p0» 


Captain Burly 


with the ſame fury, being a Man of more courage than of prudence and /*: 16. 
circumſpection, that he cauſed a Drum to be preſently beaten, and put 147 4 


Iſland ; but is 


himſelf at the head of the People who flock'd together, and cry'd © for 2.7% /»r- 


preſs d, con- 


demn'd, and 


« Caſtle, and reſcue the King from his Captivity. The attempt was _— 


ſently diſcern'd to be irrational, and impoſſible; and by the great dili- 
gence and activity of the King's Servants, who had been put out of the 
Caſtle,the People were quieted, and all Men reſorted to their own Houſes; 
but the poor Gentleman paid dear for his ill adviſed and precipitate 
Loyalty. For Hammond cauſed him preſently to be made Priſoner ; 
and the Parliament, without delay, ſent down a Commiſſion of Oyer and 


Terminer, in which an infamous Judge, Md, whom they had made 


Chief Baron of the Exchequer for ſuch Services, prefided ; who cauſed 


poor Burly to be, with all formality, indicted of High Treaſon for Levy- 


ing War againſt the King, and engaging the Kingdom in anew War; of 
which the Jury they had brought together, found him guilty; upon 
which their Judge condemn'd him, and the honeſt Man was forthwith 
hanged, drawn, and quarterd, with all the circumſtances of barbarity and 
cruelty; which ſtruck a wonderful terror into all Men, this being the 
firſt precedent of their having brought any Man to a formal Legal Trial 
by the Law to deprive him of his Lite, and make him guilty of High- 
Treaſon for adhering to the King; and it made a deeper impreſſion upon 
the hearts of all Men, than all the cruelties they had yet exerciſed by 


their Courts of War; which, though they took away the Lives of many 


innocent Men, left their Eſtates to their Wives and Children; but when 
they ſaw now, that they might be condemn of High Treaſon before a 
{worn Judge of the Law for ſerving the King, by which their Eſtates 
would be likewiſe confiſcated, they thought they ſhould be juſtified if 
they kept their Hearts entire, without being involved by their Actions 
in a Capital tranſgreſſion. 


UyoX the receipt of the King's Anſwer, there appear d a new ſpirit ze» . 


and temper in the Houſe of Commons; hitherto, no Man had mention d ee 
the King's Perſon without duty and reſpect, and only lamented that he 7 ** 


him, he might by the advice of his Parliament govern well enough. But 


; and 


was miſled by evil and wicked Counſellors; who being removed from — 
mg there- 


now, upon the refuſal to paſs theſe Bills, every Man's mouth was open d 


againſt him with the utmoſt ſaweineſs, and licence; each man ſtriving to 
I 3 exceed 


Parha- 
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exceed the other in the impudence and bitterneſs of his Invective. Crom- 
well declared, that the King was a Man of great parts, and great un- 
e derſtanding ( faculties they had hitherto endeavourd to have him 
thought to be without) © but that he was ſo great a diſſembler, and fo 
c falſè a Man, that he was not to be truſted. And thereupon, repeated 
many particulars, whilſt he was in the Army, that his Majeſty wiſh'd that 
| ſuch, and ſuch things might be done, which being done to gratify him, he 
was diſpleaſed, and complain d of it:“ that whilſt he profeſſed with all 
© ſolemnity that he referr'd himſelf wholely to the Parliament, and de- 


e pended only upon Their wiſdom and counſel for the ſettlement and 


* compoſing the diſtractions of the Kingdom, he had, at the ſame time, 
* ſecret Treaties with the Scozz/h Commiſſioners, how he might imbroil 
ce the Nation in a new War, and deſtroy the Parliament. He concluded, 
* that they might no farther trouble themſelves with ſending Meſſages to 
ce him, or farther Propoſitions, but that they might enter upon thoſe 
« counſels which were neceſſary towards the ſettlement of the Kingdom, 
ee without having farther recourſe to the King. Thoſe of his Party ſe- 
conded this advice with new reproaches upon the Perſon of the King, 
charging him with ſuch abominable Actions, as had been never heard of, 


and could be only ſuggeſted from the malice of their own hearts; whilſt, 


Men who had any modeſty, and abhorr'd that way of proceeding, ſtood 
amazed and confounded at the manner and preſumption of it, and with- 
out courage to give any notable oppoſition to their rage. So that, after 
ſeveral days ſpent in paſſionate debates to this purpole, they Voted © that 


yote of » they would make no more Addreſſes to the King, but proceed towards 


4» + © ſettling the Government, and providing for the Peace ofthe Kingdom, 


King q „ jn ſuch manner as they ſhould judge beſt for the benefit and liberty of 
© the Subject: and a Committee was appointed to prepare a Declaration 
to inform and ſatisfy the People of this their reſolution, and the grounds 


thereof, and to aſſure them, that they had Lawful Authority to pro-; 1 


*ceed in this manner. In the mean time, the King, who had, from the 
time of his coming to the Iſle of Might, enjoy d the liberty of taking the 
Air, and refreſhing himſelf throughout the Iſland, and was attended by 
ſuch Servants as he had appointed, or ſent for, to come thither to him, 
to the time that he had refuſed to paſs thoſe Bills, from thenceforth was 
no more ſuffer d to go out of the Caſtle beyond a little Garden that be- 
longed to it. And now, after this Vote of the Houſe of Commons, that 
there ſhould be no more Addreſſes made to him, all his Servants being 
removed, a few new Men, for the moſt part, unknown to his Majeſty, 


were deputed to be about his Perſon to perform all thoſe Offices which ,, 


they believ'd might be requiſit, and of whoſe fidelity to themſelves they 
were as well aflured, as that they were without any reverence or al- 
fection for the King. ä 
IT is very true, that within few days after the King's withdrawing 
from Hampton Court, and after it was known that he was in the Iſle of 
Wight, there was a meeting of the General Officers of the Army at Mind 
4 meeting of ſor, where Cronnvell and [reton were preſent, to conſult what ſhould 
«*d the O. be now done with the King. For, though Cromnvel/ was weary of the 


for. Adden, Agitators, and reſolvd to break their meetings, and though the Parlia- 


1% K ment concurrd in all he deſired, yet his entire confidence was in the Of 5- b 


Defra#ion. ficers of the Army; who were they who ſway d the Parliament, and the 
Army it ſelf, to bring what he intended to paſs. At this conference, the 
preliminaries whereof were always Faſtings and Prayers, made at the very 
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Council by Cromwell or Ireton, or ſome other imſpired Perſon, as moſt 
of the Officers were, it was reſolvd © thatthe King ſhould be proſecuted 
« for his Life as a criminal Perſon : of which his Majefty was advertiſed 
ſpeedily by Wai ſou, Quarter Maſter General of the Army; who was pre- 
ſent; and had pretended, from the firſt coming of the King to the Army, 
to have a deſire toſerve him, and defired to be now thought to retain it; 
but the reſolution was a great ſecret, of which the Parliament had not 
the leaſt intimation, or jealouſy; but was, as it had been, to be cozen d 
by degrees to do what they never intended. Nor was his Majeſty eaſily 
operſwaded to give credit to the information; but though he expected, 
and thought it very probable, that they would Murther him, hedid not 
believe they would attempt 1t with that formality, or let the People 
know their Intentions. The great approach they made towards it, was, 
their Declaration © that they would make no more Addreſſes to the King, 
that by an Interregnum they might feel the pulſe of the People, and diſ- 
cover how they would ſubmit to another form of Government; and yet 
all Writs, and Proceſs of Juſtice, and all Commiſſions, ſtill iſſued in the 
King's Name without his conſent or privity ; and little other change or 
alteration, but that what was before done by the King himſelf, and by 
his immediate Order, was now perform d by the Parliament; and, inftead 
of Acts of Parliament, they made Ordinances of the two Houſes to ſerve 
all their occaſions; which found the ſame obedience from the People. 


Tuis Declaration of no more Addrefles, contain'd a charge againſt n. pate of 
. . : a dre nad. 
Government, or before, not without a direct Inſinuation, as if © He had %- Þec/s- 


ration. 


the King of whatſoever had been done amiſs from the beginning of his 


« conſpired with the Duke of Bucktemgham againſt the life of his Father; 
the prejudice he had brought upon the Proteſtant Religion in forreign 
© parts, by lending his Ships to the King of France, who imployed them 
< againſt Rochel: they renew d the remembrance,and reproach of all thoſe 
o grievances which had been mention d in their firſt Remonſtrance of the 
State of the Kingdom, and repeated all the calumnies which had been 
contain d in all their Declarations before and after the War; which had 
been all ſo tully Anſwerd by his Majeſty, that the world was convinced 
of their Rebellion and Treaſon : they charged him with being the cauſe 
of all the blood that had been ſpilt, by his having made a War upon 
his Parliament, and rejecting all Overtures of Peace which had been 
made to him; and in regard of all theſe things, they refolvd to make 
no more Addreſs to him, but, by their own Authority, to provide for 
* the Peace and Weltare of the Kingdom. 
+ This Declaration found much oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons, 
in reſpect of the particular reproaches they had now caſt upon the Perſon 
of the King, which they had heretofore, in their own publiſhed Declara- 
tions to the People, charged upon the evil Counſellors, and Perſons 
about him; and ſome Perſons had been ſentenced, and condemn'd, for 
thole very crimes which they now accuſed his Majeſty of. But there was 
much more exception to their concluſion from thoſe premiſes, that 
therefore they would addreſs themſelves no more to him; and Johr: 


Maynard, a Member of the Houſe, and a Lawyer of great eminence, #ynare's 


Argument a» 


who had too much complied and concurred with their irregular, and . 


5ounjult proceedings, after he had with great vehemence oppoſed, and con- 
tradicted the moſt odious Parts of their Declaration, told them plainly, 
that by this reſolution of making no more Addreſſes to the King, they 
did, as far as in Them lay, diſſolve the Parliament; and that, from the 
time 
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time of that determination, he knew not with what ſecurity, in point 


* of Law, they could meet together, or any Man joyn with them in their 
*counſels: That it was of the Effence of Parliament, that they ſhould 
© Upon all occaſions repair to the King; and that his Majeſty s refuſal at 
*any time to receive their Petitions, or to admit their Addrefles, had 

© been always held the higheſt breach of their Privilege, becauſe it tended 

© to their diſſolution without diſſolving them; and therefore if they 

* ſhould now, on their parts, determine that they would receive no more 

« Meflages from him (which was likewiſe a part of their Declaration) 2 

* nor make any more addreſs to him, they did, upon the matter, declare. | 1 

« that they were no longer a Parliament; and then, how could the Peo- ll 

* ple look upon them as ſuch? This Argumentation being boldly preſsd 

by a Man of that Learning and Authority, who had very ſeldom not 

been believ'd, made a great impreſſion upon all Men who had not pro- 
ſtituted themſelves to Cromwell, and his Party. But the other fide meant 
not to maintain their reſolution by diſcourſes, well knowing where their 
ſtrength lay; and ſo ſtill called for the Queſtion; which was carried by 


1 

a plurality of Voices, as they foreſaw it would; very many Perſons 
who abhorrd the determination, not having Courage to provoke the 2 
powerful Men by owning their diſſent; others, ſatisfying themſelves. ® q 3 
with the reſolution to withdraw themſelves, and to bear no farther part | 1 
in the Counſels; which Maynard himſelf did; and came no more to ³ü 


the Houſe in very many Months, nor till there ſeem d to be ſuch an al- - 
teration in the minds of Men, that there would be a reverſal of that 
monſtrous determination; and many others did the ſame. 2 
WH xx this Declaration was thus paſſed the Commons, and by them Mi 
ſent to the Houſe of Peers for their concurrence, the Manner or the Mat- zz 
ter was of that importance as to need much Debate; but, with as little 
formality as was poſſible, it had the concurrence of that Houle, and was 
immediately printed, and publiſhed, and new Orders ſent to the Iſle of, 1 4 
Wright, for the more ſtrict looking to, and guarding the King, that he = 3 
might not eſcape. 1 
THE publiſhing this Declaration wrought very different effects in the = 
minds of the People, from what they expected it would produce; and 
it appear to be ſo publickly deteſted, that many who had ſerv d the Par- 
liament in ſeveral unwarrantable Imployments and Commiſſions, from 
the beginning of the War, in the City and in the Country, withdrew them- 
ſelves from the Service of the Parliament; and much inveighed againſt 
it, tor declining all the Principles upon which they had engaged them. 43 
Many private Perſons took upon them to publiſh Anſwers to that De-, 3 I 
claration, that, the King himſelf being under ſo ſtrict a reſtraint that he $3 
could make no Anſwer, the People might not be poyſon d with the belief 3 
of it. And the ſeveral Anſwers of this kind wrought very much upon the 
People, who open'd their Mouths very loud againſt the Parliament and 
the Army; and the clamour was encreaſed by the increaſe of Taxes, and | A 
Impoſitions, which were raiſed by new Ordinances of Parliament upon 1 3 
the Kingdom; and though they were ſo entirely poſſeſſed of the whole 
Kingdom, and the Forces and Garriſons thereof, that they had no Ene- 1 4 
my to fear or apprehend, yet they disbanded no part of their Army; and 
notwithſtanding they raiſed incredible Sums of Money, upon the Sale, 
of the Church and the Crown Lands; for which they found Purchaſers 
enough amoigſt their own Party in the City, Army, and Country, and 
upon compoſition with Delinquents, and the ſale of their — > 
refuſed, | 


3 
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refuſed, or could not be admitted to compound (which few refuſed to do 
who could be admitted, in regard that their Eſtates were all under Se- 
queſtration, and the Rents thereof paid to the Parliament, ſo that till they 
compounded they had nothing to ſupport themſelves, whereby they were 
driven into extreme wants and neceſſities, and were compelled to make 


thereby be enabled to ſell ſome part, to preſerve the reſt, and their Houſes 
from being pulled down, and their Woods from being waſted or ſpoiled ) 
Notwithſtanding all theſe vaſt receipts, which they ever pretended ſhould 
ioeaſe the People of their Burthen, and ſhould ſuffice to pay the Army their 
expences at Sea, and Land, their debts were fo great, that they raiſed the 
publick Taxes; and, beſides all Cuſtoms, aud Exciſe, they Levied a 
Monthly Contribution of above a hundred thouſand pounds by a Land 
Tax throughout the Kingdom; which was more than had beenever done 
before, and it being at a time when they had no Enemy who contended 
with them, was an Evidence that it would have no end, and that the Ar- 
my was ſtil] to be kept up, to make good the reſolution they had taken, to 
have no more to do with the King; and that made the reſolution gene- 
rally the more odious. All this grew the more inſupportable, by reaſon 
22 that upon the publiſhing this laſt monſtrous Declaration, moſt of thoſe 
Perſons of condition, who, as hath been ſaid before, had been ſeduced to 
do them Service throughout the Kingdom, declined to appear longer in 
ſo deteſtable an imployment; and now a more inferior ſort of the com- 
mon People ſucceeded in thoſe imployments, who thereby exerciſed fo 
great inſolence over thoſe who were in Quality above them, and who al- 
ways had a power over them, that 1t was very grievous; and for this, let 
the circumſtances be what they would, no redreſs could be ever obtain d, 
all diſtinction of Quality being renounced. They who were not above the 
condition of ordinary inferior Conſtables, fix or ſeven years before, were 
now the Juſtices of Peace, and Sequeſtrators, and Commiſſioners; who 
executed the Commands of the Parliament, in all the Counties of the 
Kingdom, with ſuch Rigour and Tyranny, as was natural for ſuch Perſons 
to uſe over and towards thoſe upon whom they had formerly looked at 
ſuch a diſtance. But let their ſufferings be never ſo great, and the mur- 
mur and diſcontent never ſo general, there was no ſhadow of hope by 
which they might diſcern any poſſible relief: ſo that they who had ſtrug- 
gled as long as they were able, ſubmitted patiently to the Yoke, with the 
more ſatisfaction, in that they ſaw many of thoſe who had been the prin- 
cipal Contrivers of all the miſchiets to ſatisfy their own Ambition, and 
+*that they might govern others, reduced to almoſt as ill a condition as 
themſelves, at lealt to as little Power, and Authority, and Security; whilſt 
the whole Government of the Nation remaind, upon the matter, wholely 
in their hands who in the beginning of the Parliament were ſcarce ever 
heard of, or their names known but in the places where they inhabited. 

Tux King being in this Melancholick neglected Condition, and the 
Kingdom poſſeſſed by the new Rulers, without controul, in the new me- 
thod of Government, where every thing was done, and ſubmitted to, 
which they propounded, they yet found that there was no foundation laid 
for their Peace, and future Security; that beſides the general diſcontent 
5o0f the Nation, which for the preſent they did not fear, they were to ex- 
pect new Troubles from Ireland, and from Scotland; which would, in 
the Progreſs, have an influence upon England. 


Vol. 3, differences 


their Compoſitions, at how unreaſonable rates ſoever, that they might 


Ix lreland (which they had totally neglected from the time of the 7% 4f-rro 
K | 
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differences and conteſts between the Parliament and the Army, and from 
the King's being in the Army) though they were poſſeſſed of Dublin, and, 
upon the matter, of the whole Province of Munſter, by the activity of the 
Lord Inchiquin, and the Lord Braghill; yet the Iriſb Rebels had very 
great Forces, which cover d all the other parts of the Kingdom. But they 


had no kind of fears of the Iriſb, whom they vanquiſhed as often as they 


ſaw, and never declined fighting upon any inequality of Number: they 
had an apprehenſion of another Enemy. The Marquis of Or mond had 
often attended the King at Hampton. Court, and had great reſort to him, 


whilſt he ſtaid in London, by all thoſe who had ſerv d the King, and not 


leſs by thoſe who were known to be unſatisfied with the proceedings both 
of the Parliament and the Army; and by the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, who 


had frequently private meetings with him; inſomuch as the Officers of 
the Army, who gave the firſt motion to all extravagant Acts of power, 


had reſolv'd to have apprehended and impriſon d him, as a Man worthy 
of their fear, though they had nothing to charge him with; and by his 
Articles, he had liberty to ſtay fix Months where he would in England 
(which time was little more than half expired) and then he might tranſ- 
port himſelf into what part he defired beyond the Seas. The Marquis 


had notice of this their purpoſe; and having conferr'd with his Majeſty ac 


as much as was neceſſary, upon a reaſonable toreſight of what was like to 
fall out, ſhortly after, or about the time that the King left Hampton. 
Court, he in diſguiſe, and without being attended by more than one Ser- 


The Marquis Vant, rid into Su//ex; and in an obſcure and unguarded Port or Harbour, 


of Ormond 
tranſports 


put himſelf on board a Shallop, which ſafely tranſported him into Nor- 


him/elf out f mandy; from whence he waited upon the Queen, and the Prince of 


England into 


France. 


Wales, at Paris; to whom he could not but be very welcome. 
AT the ſame time, there were Commiſſioners arrivd from [reland 
from the Confederate Roman Catholicks; who, after they had driven 
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the King's Authority from them, quickly found they needed it for their z» 


own preſervation. The Factions grew ſo great amongſt the Iriſb them- 
ſelves, and the Pope's Nuntio exerciſed his Authority with ſo great Ty- 
ranny and Inſolence, that all were weary of him; and found that the Par- 
liament, aſſoon as they ſhould ſend more Forces over, would eaſily, by 
reaſon of their diviſions, reduce them into great ſtreights, and neceſſities. 
They therefore ſent Commiſſioners to the Queen and Prince to deſire, 
that by their favour, they might have the King's Authority again among 
*them; to which they promiſed, for the future, a ready obedience, with 
many acknowledgements of their former miſcarriage and ill behaviour. 


It is very true that the Marquis of Autrim, who was one of the Commiſ e | 


ſioners, and was always inſeparable from the higheſt Ambition (though 
without any Qualifications for any great truſt) had entertain'd the hope, 
that by the Queen's favour, who had too good an opinion of him, the Go- 
vernment of Ireland ſhould be committed to Him, and his Conduct; 
which none of the other Commiſſioners thought of, nor had their Eyes 
fixed on any Man but the Marquis of Ormond, in whom the King's Au- 
thority was veſted; for he remain d ſtill Lieutenant of Ireland by the 
King's Commiſſion ; and they had reaſon to believe that all the Exgliſb 
Proteltants, who had formerly liv'd under his Government ( without a 


conjunction with whom, they well foreſaw the Iriſb would not be able tos? 


defend or preſerve themſelves) would return to the ſame obedience, aſ- 
ſoon as he thould return to receive it. The Queen and the Prince thought 
not of truſting any other in that moſt hazardous and difficult Imploy- 

I ment, 
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nent and fo referr d the Commiſſioners to make all their Overtures, and 
mary ions to him; who knew well enough, what they would notdo 
if they could, and what they could not do if they hada mind to it; and 
how devoted ſoever he was to the King's Service, nothing propoſed or 
undertaken by them, could have been the leaſt inducement to him to 
engage himſelf, and to depend upon their fidelity. But there were three 
things, which with the great and entire Zeal for the King's Service, to 
which he had dedicated himſelf, made him believe that he might with 
ſome ſucceſs appear again in that Kingdom, in this conjunRure ; and 

that his ſo doing, might have a good effect upon the temper of England 
towards the mending his Majeſty s condition there. 

F1ssT, the Cardinal Mazarir (who then abſolutely govern'd France) Ti — 
ſeemd very earneſtly to adviſe it, and promiſed to ſupply him with A tbe Marquis 
good Sum of Money, and ſtore of Armes and Ammunition to carry with 2, lud 
him; which he knew very well how to diſpoſe of there. Secondly, he 
was privy to the Scoreh Engagement, and to a reſolution of many Perſons 
ofgreat Honour in England, to appear in Armes at the ſame time; which 
was deſign d for the Summer following; whereby the Parliament, and 
Army, which were like to have new diviſions amongſt themſelves, would 

v0 not be able to ſend any conſiderable Supplies into Ireland; without 
which, their power there, was not like to be formidable. Thirdly, which 
was a greater Encouragement than the other two, he had, during his 
abode in Exglana, held a cloſe correſpondence with the Lord Inchiguin, 
Prefident of the Province of Munſter in Ireland, who had the full Power 
and Command of all the Exgliſʒi Army there; which was a better Body 
of Men than the Parliament had in any other part of that Kingdom. 
That Lord was weary of his Maſters, and did not think the Service he 
had done the Parliament (which indeed had been very great, and without 
which it is very probable that whole Kingdom had been united to his 
3» Majeſty's Service) well requited ; and did really and heartily abhor the 
Proceedings of the Parliament, and Army, towards the King; and did 
therefore reſolve to redeem what he had formerly done amiſs, with ex- 
pofing all he had for his Majeſty's Reſtoration; and had frankly promiſed 
the Marquis to receive him into Munſter, as the King's Lieutenant of 
that Kingdom; and that that whole Province,and Army, ſhould pay him 
all obedience; and that againſt the time he ſhould be ſure of his preſence, 
he would make a Ceſſation with the Iriſb in Order to a firm conjunction of 
that whole Kingdom for the King. After the Marquis came into France, 
he receiv d till Letters from that Lord to haſten his Journey thither. 
„ THESE were the motives which diſpoſed the Marquis to comply with 
the Queen's, and the Prince's Command to Prepare himſelf for that Ex- 
pedition; and ſo he concerted all things with the 7ri/b Commiſſioners; 
who return'd into their Country, with promiſes to diſpoſe their General 
Aſſembly to conſent to thoſe conditions as might not bring a greater pre- 
judice to the King, than any conjunction with them could be of Ad- 
vantage. 
Tux Parliament had too many Spies, and Agents at Paris, not to be 
inform'd of whatſoever was whiſper d there; but whether they underva- 
lued any conjunction with the Iris ( for of the Lord Inchiquin they had no 
o ſuſpicion) or were confident of the Cardinals kindnefs, that he would 
not advance any defign againſt them, they were not ſo apprehenfive of 
trouble from [reland as they were of their Brethren from Scotland; 
where they heard of great preparations, and of a purpoſe to call a Parlia- 
Vol.z. K 1 ment, 
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Due Hamil- Scotland to his own Houſe at Hamilton; looked upon by that Nation as 


ton goes into 


ment, and to raiſe an Army; which, they believ d, would find too many 
Friends in England, the Presbyterian Party holding up their heads again, 
both in the Parliament, and the City. Beſides, they knew that ſome Per- 
ſons of Quality and Intereſt, who had ſervd the King in good Command 
in the late War, were gone into Sco7/ard, and well receiv d there; which, 
they thought, would draw the King's Party together upon the firſt ap- 
Pearance. 
1 AFTER the King had been ſo infamouſly deliver d up to the Parlia- 
ment by the Scots at Neu. Caſtle, and aſſoon as the Army had poſſeſſed 
themſelves of him, that Nation was in terrible Apprehenſion that the Of. :: 
ficers of the Army would have made their Peace, and eſtabliſhd their 
own greatneſs by reſtoring the King to his jnſt Rights, of which they had 
ſo fouly depriv d him; and then the conſcience of their guilt made them 
preſume, what Their Lot muſt be; and therefore, the ſame Commiſſioners 
who had been joyn d with the Committee of Parliament in all the tranſ- 
actions, made haſt to Veſtminſter again to their old Seats, to keep their 
Intereſt; which was great in all the Presbyterian Party, both of Parlia- 
ment and City; for there remain d ſtill the ſame profeſſion of maintain- 
ing the ſtrict Union between the two Kingdoms, and that all Tranſactions 
ſhould be by joynt Counſels. And aſſoon as the King appear d with ſome: 
ſhew of Liberty, and his own Servants had leave to attend him, no Men 
appear d with more confidence than the cotiſh Commiſſioners ; the Earl 
of Lowden, the Earl of Lautherdale, and the reſt; as if they had been 
the Men who had contrivd his Reſtoration : No Men in ſo frequent 
Whiſpers with the King; and they found ſome way to get themſelves fo 
much believ'd by the Queen, with whom they held a diligent Correſpon- 
dence,that her Majeſty very earneſtly perſwaded the King © to truſt them, 
*astheonly Perſons who had power and credit to do him Service, and to 
*redeem him from the captivity he was in. Duke Hamilton, who had been 
ſent Priſoner by the King to the Caſtle of Pendennis, and had been deli 
ver d from thence by the Army, when that place was taken in the end of 
the War, had enjoy d his Liberty at London, and in his own Houſe at 
_ Chelſey, as long as he thought fit, that is, near as long as the King was 
with the Scozz/b Army and at Nœ. Caſtie; and ſome time before his Ma- 
jeſty was deliver d up to the Parliament Commiſſioners, he went into 


r 
1 


one who had unjuſtly ſuffer d under the Kings Jealouſy, and diſpleaſure, 
and who remain d {till very faithful to him; and during the time that he 
remain d in and about London, he found means to converſe with many 
of the Kings Party, and made great profeſſions that he would do the- 
King a very ſignal Service, which he deſired them to aſſure his Majeſty 
of; and ſeem'd exceedingly troubled and aſhamed at his Country Mens \ 
giving up the King. His having no ſhare in that infamy made him the 
more truſted in England, and to be receivd with the more reſpect in 
Scotland by all thoſe who abhor d that Tranſaction. bh 
THe Commiſſioners who attended his Majeſty, made great Apologies 
for what had beendone, imputing it wholely to the © malice and power of 
the Marquis of rgy/e, and to his Credit, and Authority in the Council, 
and in the Army; ſo that nathing could be done which was defired bß 
* honeſt Men; but that now Duke Hamilton was amongſt them, Who. 
they knew was moſt devoted to his Majeſty, they ſhould be able to over 
* power Meyle; and the proceedings of the Army and the Parliament, 
were ſo foul, and ſo contrary to their publick Faith, that they were 
5 Nl | * confident 
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« confident that all Scoz/and would riſe as one Man for his Majeſty's de- 
« fence and vindication; and they were well affured, there would ſuch a 
« Party in England of thoſe who were faithful to his Majeſty, appear at 
« the ſame time, that there would be little Queſtion of being able, be- 
«tween them, to be hard enough for that part of the Army that would 
« oppoſe them; which his Majeſty knew well was refoly'd by many Per- 
ſons of Honour, who afterwards perform'd what they had promiſed. 
War x the Commiſſioners had, by theſe Inſinuations, gain'd new cre- 
dit with the King, and had undertaken, that their invading Exgland with 
w an Army equal to the undertaking, ſhould be the foundation upon which 
all other hopes were to depend (for no attempt in Exgland could be rea- 
ſonable before ſuch an Invaſion, which was likewiſe to be haſten'd, that 
it might be at the ſame time when the Marquis of Ormond ſhould ap- 
pear in Ireland) they begun to propoſe to him many conditions, which Tt comn;/: 
would be neceſſary for his Majeſty to engage himſelf to perform towards ime” 
that Nation; without which it would not be eaſy to induce it into ſo 
unanimous a conſent and engagement, as was neceſſary for ſuch an enter: Kg Ham 
priſe. They required, as a thing without which nothing was to be under. 
taken, © that the Prince of Males ſhould be preſent with them, and march 
20 c jn the head of their Army; and defired that advertiſement, and order, 
might be ſent to that purpoſe to the Queen, and the Prince, at Paris; 
c that ſo his Highneſs might be ready for the Voyage, aſſoon as they 
e ſhould be prepared to receive him. The King would by no means con- 
ſent that the Prince ſhould go into Scotland, being too well acquainted 
with the manners and fidelity of that Party there; but he was contented, 
that when they ſhould have enter d Exgland with their Army, then the 
Prince of Wales ſhould put himſelf in the head of them. They demanded, 
* that ſuch a Number of Scots. men ſhould be always in the Court, of the 
* Red-Chamber, and all other places about the Perſons of the King, and 
Prince, and Duke of Tork; that Berwick and Car/i/le, ſhould be put into 
*the hands of the Scors; and ſome other conceſſions with reference to 
the Northern Counties; which trenched fo far upon the Honour and In- 
tereſt of the Engltſh, that his Majeſty utterly refuſed toconſent to it; and 
ſo the Agreement was not concluded when the King left Hampton Court. 
But, affoon as he was at the Iſle of Might, the &otiſh Commiſſioners re- 
paired to him, at the ſame time with thoſe who were ſent to him from the 
Parliament for his Royal Aſſent to thoſe four Bills ſpoken of before; then, 
in that ſeaſon of deſpair, they prevailed with him to Sign the Propofi- 2 Treaty 
tions he had formerly refuſed; and, having great apprehenſion from the 2% i 5-4 
Jealouſies they knew the Army had of them, that they ſhould be ſeiſed / N V 
upon, and ſearched in their return to London, they made up their pre- 
cious Contract in Lead, and buried it in a Garden in the Iſle of Mbit; 
from whence they eaſily found means afterwards to receive it. So con- 
ſtant were thoſe Men to their Principles, and ſo wary to be ſure to be no 
loſers by returning to their Allegiance; to which neither Conſcience 
nor Honour did invite or diſpoſe them. So after a ſtay of ſome Months 
at London to adjuſt all Accounts, and receive the remainder of thoſe 
Monies they had ſo dearly earned, or ſo much of it as they had hope 
would be paid, they return d to Scatlauu, with the hatred and contempt 
of the Army, and the Parliament, that was then govern'd by it; but 
with the veneration of the Presbyterian Party, which ſtill had faith in 
them, and exceedingly depended upon their future Negotiation; which 
was now incumbent upon them: and in order thereunto, a faſt inter- 
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courſe and correſpondence was ſettled, as well by conftant Letters, as 
by frequent Emiſſaries of their Clergy, or other Perſons, whoſe deyo- 
tion to their Combination was unqueſtionable. | 

Ir can never be enough wonder d at that the Sco7z/b Presbyterians, 
being a watchful and crafty People, the principal of whom were as un- 
reftrain'd by Conſcience as any of the Officers of the Army were, and only 
intended their particular advantage and ambition, ſhould yet hope to' 
carry on their Intereſt by ſuch conditions, and limitations, as all wiſe 
Men ſaw muſt abſolutely ruin and deſtroy it. They knew well enough 
the Spirit of their own People, and that though it would be no hard- 
matter to draw a numerous Army enough together, yet that being to- 
gether it would be able to do very little towards any vigorous attempt; 
and therefore their chief dependence was 185 the Aſſiſtance they ſhould 
find ready to joyn with them in Exgland. It is true, they did believe the 
Body of the Presbyterians in England to be much more conſiderable than 

* in truth it was; yet they did, or might have known, that the moſt con- 

1 ſiderable Perſons who in the conteſt with the other Faction were content 

to be thought Presbyterians, were ſo only as they thought it might reſtore 

| the King; which they more impatiently defired, than any alteration in 
bs the Government of the Church; and that they did heartily intend a con- « 
junction with all the Royal Party, upon whole Intereſt, Conduct, and 

Courage, they did more rely than upon the power of the ots; who did 

publickly profeſs that all the King's Friends ſhould be moſt welcome, and 
receivd by them; nor did they truſt any one Presbyterian in England 
with the knowledge of the Particulars containd in the Agreement with 
the King; but conceal'd it between the three Perſons who tranſacted it; 
and if it had been known, Cromwell might as eaſily have overrun the 
Country before their Army invaded England, as he did afterwards; nor 
would one Eng//h Man have joynd with them. Befides the infamous 
circumſtances by which they extorted Conceſſions from the King, which ?- 
would have render d any Contract odious (it being made in thoſe four 
days, which were all that were aſſign d both to the Eꝝgliſb and Scotiſb 

Commiſſioners; ſo that his Majeſty had not only no time to adviſe with 

others, but could not adviſe with Himſelf upon ſo many monſtrous par- 
ticulars, as were demanded of him by both Kingdoms; which if he could 

have done, he would no more Then have ſubmitted to them, than he did 

afterwards upon long deliberation, and when his life appear d to be in 
more manifeſt danger by his refuſal) the particulars themſelves were the 
moſt ſcandalous, and derogatory to the honour and intereſt of the Ezg//b 

Nation; and would have been abominated, if known and underſtood, by 

all Men, with all poſſible indignation. Y 

The e, AFTER they had made his Majeſty give a good Teſtimony of their 

924 League and Covenant, in the preface of their Agreement, and *that the 

Dec. 1647 & Tntentions of thoſe who had enter d into it, were real for the preſerya- 

«tion of his Majeſty's Perſon and Authority, according to their Alle- 

e giance, and no ways to diminiſh his juſt power and greatneſs, they 
obliged him aſſoon as he could, with freedom, honour, and ſafety, be 
« preſent in a free Parliament, to confirm the ſaid League and Covenant 
| by Act of Parliament in both Kingdoms, for the ſecurity of all who had 
*taken, or ſhould take it. It is true, they admitted a Proviſo, that none. 
e who was unwilling, ſhould be conſtrain d to take it. They likewiſe 
obliged his Majeſty © to confirm, by Act of Parliament, in Eng/and, Preſ- 
e byterian Government; the Directory for worſhip; and the r 
c«c 0 
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« Houſehold, ſhould not be hinder d from uſing that form of Divine Ser- 
vice he had formerly practiced; and that during thoſe three years there 
« ſhould be a conſultation with the Aſſembly of Divines, to which twenty 
« of the King's nomination ſhould be added, and ſome from the Church 
« of Scotland; and thereupon it ſhould be determind by his Majeſty, 
tand the two Houſes of Parliament, what form of Government ſhould 
« be eſtabliſhed after the expiration of thoſe years, as ſhould be moſt 
* agreeable to the word of God: that an effectual courſe ſhould be taken 
« by Act of Parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, for the 
« ſupprefling the opinions and practices of Anti-Trinitarians, Arians, 
« Socinians, Anti- Scripturiſts, Anabaptiſts, Antinomians, Arminians, Fa- 
<* myliſts, Browniſts, Separatiſts, Independents, Libertines, and Seekers, 
< and, generally, for the ſuppreſſing all Blaſphemy, Hereſy, Schiſm, and 
« 211 ſuch ſcandalous Doctrines and Practices as are contrary to the light 
« of Nature, and to the known Principles of Chriſtianity, whether con- 
< cerning Faith, Worſhip, or Converſation, or the power of Godlineſs, or 
© which may be deſtructive to order and government, or to the peace of 
c the Church or Kingdom. The King promiſed, © that in the next Seſſion 
10 of Parliament, after the Kingdom of &cotland ſhould declare for his 
* Majeſty, in purſuance of this Agreement, he ſhould in Perſon, or by 
* Commiſſion, confirm the League and Covenant in that Kingdom; and 


his Majeſty declared, © that he ſhould then likewiſe be content to give 
* aſſurance by Act of Parliament, that neither He, nor his Succeſſors, 
< ſhould quarrel, call in queſtion,” or command the contrary of any of 
*them, nor queſtion any for giving obedience to the ſame. Then they 
made a long recital of © the agreement the Parliament of England had 
made, when the Scotiſb Army return d to Scotland, that the Army under 
* Fairfax ſhould be disbanded; and of that Army s ſubmitting thereunto; 
Hof their taking the King from Ho/mby, and keeping him Priſoner till he 
led from them to the Ifle of Might; and fince that time both his Ma- 
jeſty, and the Commiſſioners for the Kingdom of Scotland, had very 
* earneltly deſired that the King might come to London, in ſafety, honour, 
*and freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the two Houſes and the Com- 
* miſſioners of the Parliament of Scotland; which, they ſaid, had been 
granted, but that the Army had, in violent manner, forced away divers 
Members of the Parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the City of London, and all the ſtrengths, and Garri- 
*ſons of the Kingdoms: And that by the ſtrength, and influence of that 
* Army, and their adherents, Propoſitions and Bills had been ſent to the 
King without the advice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland, con- 
*trary to the Treaties which are between the two Kingdoms, and de- 
*ſtructive to Religion, his Majeſty's juſt Rights, the Privileges of Parlia- 
ment, and Liberty of the Subject; from which Propoſitions, and Bills, 
the Scor;/b Commiſſioners had diſſented, and proteſted againſt, in the 
*name of the Kingdom of Scotland. 

AFTER this preamble, and recital, they ſaid, © that foraſmuch as his 
* Majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction concerning the ſettling Religion, 
e and other matters in difference, as is expreſt in this agreement, the King- 
dom of Scotland doth oblige and engage it ſelf, firſt, in a peaceable way 
and manner to endeavour that the King may come to London in ſafety, 
* honour, and freedom, for a Perſonal Treaty with the Houſes mM Par- 
*liament 
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6 of Divines at Weſtminſter, tor three years; ſo that his Majeſty, and his 
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« 1;ament and the Commiſſioners of Scotland, upon ſuch Propofitions as 
« ſhould be mutually agreed on between the Kingdoms, and ſuch Propo- 
ce ſitions as his Majeſty ſhould think fit to make; and for this end all Ar- 
© mies ſhould be disbanded; and in caſe that this ſhould not be granted, 
c that Declarations ſhould be emitted by the Kingdom of Scotland in pur- 
c ſuance of this agreement, againſt the unjuſt proceedings of the two 
cc Houſes of Parliament towards his Majeſty and the Kingdom of Scot- 
ce /and; in which they would aſſert the Right that belonged to the Crown, 
© in the power of the Militia, the Great Seal, beſtow ing of Honours and 
« Offices of truſt, choice of the Privy Counſellors, and the Right of the 0 
«King's Negative Voice in Parliament: And that the Queens Majeſty, 
ce the Prince, and the reſt of the Royal Iflue, ought to remain where his 
« Majeſty ſhall think fit in either of his Kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, 
* and freedom: That, upon the iſſuing out this Declaration, an Army 
ce ſhould be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the preſervation, and 
- *eftabliſhment of Religion; for defence of his Majeſty's Perſon, and Au- 
e thority, and reſtoring him to his Government, to the juſt Rights of the 
c Crown, and his full Revenues; for defence of the Privileges of Parlia- 
* ment, and Liberties of the Subject; for making a firm Union between 
* the Kingdoms under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity, and ſettling a laſting :- 
* Peace. In purſuance whereof, the Kingdom of Scotland was to endea- 
vour © that there might be a free and full Parliament in Ezg/and, and that 
his Majeſty may be with them in honour, ſafety, and freedom; and that 
*a ſpecdy period be ſet to the preſent Parliament. And they undertook, 
te that the Army which they would raiſe, ſhould be upon its march, before 
* the Meſſage and Declaration ſhould be deliver'd to the Houſes. It was 
farther agreed, © that all ſuch in the Kingdoms of England, and Ireland, 
* as would joyn with the Kingdom of Scot/and in purſuance of this Agree- 
© ment, ſhould be protected by his Majeſty in their Perſons, and Eſtates ; 
«and that all his Majeſty's Subjects in Exgland or Ireland who would ,, 
* joyn with him, in purſuance of this Agreement, might come to the Scotiſb 
“Army, and joyn with them, or elſe put themſelves into other Bodies in 
* England or Wales, tor proſecution of the ſame ends, as the King's Ma- 
* jeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, and under ſuch Commanders, or 
Generals of the Eng/z/h Nation, as his Majeſty ſhould think fit: And 
ce that all ſuch ſhould be protected by the Kingdom of Scozland, and their 
«Army, in their Perſons and Eſtates; and where any injury or wrong is 
* done unto them, they would be careful to ſee them fully repaired, as 
*far as it ſhould be in their power to do; and likewiſe when any injury 
* or wrong is done to thoſe who joyn with the Kingdom of Sco7/and, his. 
* Majeſty (hall be careful of their full reparation. 
THE y obliged his Majeſty to promiſe © that neither himſelf, nor any 
* by his Authority or Knowledge, ſhould make or admit of any Ceſſation, 
* Pacification, or Agreement whatſoever for Peace, nor of any Treaty, 
* Propoſitions, Bills, or any other ways for that end, with the Houſes of 
Parliament, or any Army or Party in Eugland, or Ireland, without the 
advice and conſent of the Kingdom of Scotland; and, reciprocally, that 
*neither the Kingdom of Sco7/and,nor any having their Authority,ſhould 
make or admit of any of theſe any manner of way, with any whatſoever, 
* without his Majeſty's advice or conſent : And that, upon the ſettlement 5 
« of a Peace, there ſhould be an Act of Oblivion to be agreed on by his 
* Majeſty, and both his Parliaments of both Kingdoms: That his Majeſty, 
*the Prince, or both, ſhould come into Scotland upon the invitation of 
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that Kingdom, and their Declaration, that they ſhould be in honour, 
freedom, and ſafety, when poſſibly they could come with fafety, and 
* convenience; and that the King ſhould contribute his utmoſt endea- 
« your, both at home and abroad, for aſſiſting the Kingdom of ctland tor 
* carrying on this War by Sea and Land, and for their Supplies by Monies, 
* Armes, Ammunition, and all other things requiſite, as alſo for guarding 
« the Coaſts of Scot/and with Ships, and protecting all their Merchants in 
« the free exerciſe of their Trade and Commerce with other Nations: 
te and likewiſe that his Majeſty was willing, and did authorize the Scots 
Army to poſleſs themſelves of Berwick,Carh/le,New-Caſte upon Tyne, 
with the Caſtle of Iinmouth, and the Town of Hartlepool: thoſe places 
© to be for retreat, and Magazines; and that, when the Peace of the King- 
«dom ſhould be ſettled, the Kingdom of Scoz/and ſhould remove their 
Forces, and deliver back again thoſe Towns and Caſtles. 

AND as ifall this had not been recompence enough for the wonderful 
Service they were like to perform, they obliged the King to promiſe and 
undertake to pay the remainder of that Brotherly Aſſiſtance which was 
yet unpaid upon the large Treaty after their firſt invaſion of England, 
and likewiſe two hundred thouſand pounds, which remain'd ſtill due upon 
the laſt Treaty made with the Houſes of Parliament for return of the Scots 
Army, when they had deliverd up the King; and alſo, that payment 
* ſhould be made to the Kingdom of Scotland, for the charge, and expence 
* of their Army in this future War, with due recompence for the loſſes 
* which they ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction, according 
* to the Treaty on that behalf betwixt the two Kingdoms, ſhould be made 


to the Scots Army in Ireland, out of the Lands of the Kingdom, or 


« otherwiſe: And that the King, according to the Intention of his Father, 
ſhould endeavour a Compleat Union of the two Kingdoms, ſo as they 
may be one under his Majeſty, and his Poſterity ; or if that cannot ſpee- 
e dily be effected, that all Liberties and Privileges, concerning Commerce, 
© Traffick, ManufaQtures, peculiar to the Subjects of either Nation,ſhall 
ebe common to the Subjects of both Kingdoms without diſtinction; and 
© that there be a Communication, and mutual capacity, of all other Li- 
« berties of the Subjects in the two Kingdoms: That a competent Num- 
© ber of Ships ſhould be yearly aſſign d, and appointed out of his Majeſty's 
Navy, which ſhould attend the Coaſts of Scr, tor a Guard, and 
* freedom of Trade of that Nation; and that his Majeſty ſhould declare 
* that his Succeſſors, as well as Himſelf, are obliged to the performance 
© of the Articles, and conditions of this Agreement; but that his Majeſty 
* ſhall not be obliged to the performance of the aforeſaid Articles, until 
* the Kingdom of Scotland ſhall declare for him in purſuance of this 
* Agreement; and that the whole Articles, and Conditions aforeſaid, 
ſhall be finiſhed, perfected, and perform d, before the return of the &i 
“Army; and that when they return into Scoz/and, at the ſame time, 
9 25 ſemel, all Armies ſhould be disbanded in Eng/and. And tor a 
complement, and to give a reliſh to all the reſt, the King engaged himſelt 
to imploy thoſe of the ots Nation equally with the Exgiiſb in all For- 
* reign Imployments, and Negotiations; and that a third part of all the 
Offices and Places about the King, Queen, and Prince, ſhould be con- 
* ferr d upon ſome Perſons of that Nation; and that the King and Prince, 
© or one of them, will frequently refide in Scotland, that the Subjects of 
that Kingdom may be known to them. This Treaty and Agreement be- 
ing thus preſented tothe King by the Scorib a — the — 
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of Carisbrook, his Majeſty was prevailed with to ſign the ſame the 26 

day of December 1647; and to oblige himſelf, © in the word of a King, 

to perform His part of the {aid Articles; and the Earl of Loden, Chan- 
en cellor of Scotland, and the Earl of Lautherdale, and the Earl of Lanricꝶ, 
"te being intruſted as Commiſſioners from that Kingdom, fignd it likewiſe 
at the ſame time; and engaged themſelves © upon their honour, faith, 
ce and conſcience, and all that is dear to honeſt Men, to endeavour to the 
e utmoſt of their power, that the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould engage to 
* perform what was on its part to be perform d; which they were con- 
* ident the Kingdom of Scotland would do, and they themſelves would 10 
*hazard their Lives and Fortunes in purſuance thereof. 

No Man who reads this Treaty (which very few Men have ever done) 
can wonder that ſuch an Engagement met with the fate that attended 
it; which containd ſo many monſtrous Conceſſions, that, except the 
| whole Kingdom of Euglaud had been likewiſe impriſoned in Carisbrook 
| Caſtle with the King, it could not be imagined that it was poſſible to be 

performd; and the three Perſons who were Parties toit, were too wiſe 
to believe that it could be punctually obſerv'd; which they uſed as the 
beſt Argument,and which only prevailed with the King,* that the Treaty 
ewas only made to enable them to engage the Kingdom of Scotland tou 
ce raiſe an Army, and to unite it in his Majeſty's Service; which leſs than 
* thoſe Conceſſions would never induce them to do; but when that Ar- 
e my ſhould be enter'd into England, and fo many other Armies ſhould 
ebe on foot of his Eugliſh Subjects for the vindication of his Intereſt, there 
* would be no body to exact all thoſe particulars; but every body would 
*ſubmit to what his Majeſty ſhould think fit to be done; which, though 
it had been urged more than once before to induce the King to conſent 
to other inconveniencies, which they would never after releaſe to him, 
did prevail with himat this time. And, to confirm him in the belief of 
it, they were contented that it ſhould be inſerted under the ſame Treaty, 30 
as it was, © that his Majeſty did declare, that by the Clauſe of confirming 
* Presbyterian Government by Act of Parliament, he is neither obliged 
*to defire the ſettling Presbyterian Government, nor to preſent any Bills 
*to that effect; and that he likewiſe underſtands that no Perſon what- 
 ©ſoever ſhall fufter in his Eſtate, nor undergo any Corporal puniſhment, 
for not ſubmitting to Presbyterian Government; his Majeſty under- 
* ſtanding that this indemnity ſhould not extend to thoſe who are men- 
| *tiond in the Article againſt Toleration: and to this the three Earls 
| | likewiſe ſubſcribed their hands, *as Witneſſes only, as they ſaid, © that 
| *his Majeſty had made that Declaration in their preſence, not as Afen- 4 
ters; ſo wary they were of adminiſtring jealouſy to their Maſters, or 
of being thought to be leſs rigid in ſo Fundamental a Point, as they knew 
| that would be thought to be. 
Tie Authors THERE was a wonderful difterence, throughout their whole proceed- 
gere ings, between the heads of thoſe who were thought to ſway the Presby- 
condutt of the terian counſels, and thoſe who govern'd the Independents, though they 


two Parties 


the Indepen- were Equally Maſters of diſſimulation, and had equally malice and wicked- 

"8" ne in their Intentions, though not of the ſame kind, and were equally 

{xreriavScos: unreſtrain d by any ſcruples or motions of Conſcience, the Independents 
always doing that, which how ill and unjuſtifiable ſoever, contributed 
ſtill to the end they aimed at, and to the conclufion they meant to bring 
to paſs; whereas the Presbyterians, for the moſt part, did ſomewhat that 
reaſonably mult deſtroy their own end, and croſs that which they firſt and 
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principally defignd; and there were two Reaſons that might naturally 
produce this ill ſucceſs to the Latter, at leaſt hinder the even progreſs 
and current which favour'd the other. Firſt, their Councils were moſt 
diſtracted and divided, being made up of many Men, whoſe humours and 
natures muſt be obſerv'd, and complied with, and whoſe concurrence was 
neceflary to the carrying on the ſame defigns, though their Inclinations 
did not concur in them; whereas the other Party was entirely led and 
governd by two or three, to whom they refignd, implicitely, the con- 
duct of their Intereſt; who advanced, when they ſaw it ſeaſonable, and 
roſtood ſtill, or retired, or even declined the way they belt liked, when they 
ſaw any inconvenient jealouſy awaken d by the Progreſs they had made. 
IN the ſecond place, the Presbyterians,by whom I mean the cats, form d 

all their Counſels by the Inclinations, and Affections of the People; and 
firſt conſiderd how they might corrupt, and ſeduce, and diſpoſe them to 
ſecond their purpoſes; and how far they might depend upon their con- 
currence and aſſiſtance, before they reſolv'd to make any attempt; and 
this made them in ſuch a degree ſubmit to their ſenſeleſs, and wretched 
Clergy; whoſe infectious breath corrupted, and govern'd the People, and 
whoſe Authority was prevalent upon their own Wives, and in their do- 
»omeſtick affairs; and yet they never communicated to them more than 
the outſide of their deſigns: Whereas, on the other fide, Cromwell, and 
the few others with whom he conſulted, firſt conſider d what was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to their main and determin d end; and then, whether it 
were right or wrong, to make all other means ſubſervient to it; to couzen 
and deceive Men, as long as they could induce them to contribute to 
what they deſired, upon motives how forreign ſoever; and when they 
would keep company with them no longer, or farther ſerve their pur- 
poſes, to compel them by force to ſubmit to what they ſnould not be able 
to oppoſe; and fo the one reſolv d, only to do what they believ'd the Peo- 
zo ple would like and approve; and the other, that the People ſhould like 
and approve what they had reſolv d. And this difference in the meaſures 
they took, was the true cauſe of ſo different ſucceſs in all they undertook. 
Machiavel, in this, was in the right, though he got an ill name by it 
with thoſe who take what he ſays from the report of other Men, or do 
not enough conſider themſelves what he ſays, and his method in ſpeaking 
(He was as great an Enemy to Tyranny and Injuſtice in any Government, 
as any Man then was, or now is; and ſays) © that a Man were better be a 
© Dog than be ſubject to thoſe paſſions and appetites, which poſſeſs all 
© unjuſt, and ambitious, and tyrannical Perſons; but he confefles, © that 
o they who are ſo tranſported, and have entertain d ſuch wicked deſigns 
eas are void of all Conſcience, muſt not think to proſecute them by the 
*rules of Conſcience, which was laid afide, or ſubdued, before they en- 
*terd upon them; they muſt make no ſcruple of doing all thoſe impious 
things which are neceſſary to compaſs, and ſupport the impiety to 
* which they have devoted themſelves; and therefore he commends Ce- 
far Borgia for © not being ſtartled with breach of Faith, Perjuries, and 
Murthers, for the removal of thoſe Men who he was ſure would croſs, 
*andenervate the whole Enterpriſe he had reſolv'd, and addicted himſelf 
*to; and blames thoſe Uſurpers, who had made themſelves Tyrants, for 
o hoping to ſupport a Government by Juſtice, which they had aſſumed 
* unjuſtly, and which having wickedly attempted, they manifeſtly loſt by 
*not being wicked enough. The common old Adage, *that he who hath 
*drawn his Sword againſt his Prince, ought to throw away the Scabbard, 
Vol. 3. 22 never 
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« never to think of ſheathing it again, will ſtill hold good; and they who 
enter upon unwarrantable Enterpriſes, muſt purſue many unwarrantable 
ways to preſerve themſelves from the penalty of the firſt guilt. 
 _ CRoMWELL, though the greateſt Diſſembler living, always made his 
Hypocriſy of fingular uſe and benefit to him; and never did any thing, 
how ungracious or imprudent ſoever it ſeemd to be, but what was ne- 
ceflary to the defign; even his roughneſs and unpoliſnedneſs, which, in 
| the beginning of the Parliament, he affected contrary to the ſmoothneſs, 
| and complacency, which his Couſin, and boſom Friend, M Hambden 
. practiced towards all Men, was neceffary ; and his firſt publick Declara- 10 
tion, in the beginning of the War, to his Troop when it was firſt muſter d, 
cc that he would not deceive or couzen them by the perplex d and involy d 
b expreſſions in his Commiſſion, to fight for King and Parliament; and 
therefore told them, © that if the King chanced to be in the Body of the 
Enemy that he was to charge, he would aſſoon diſcharge his Piſtol upon 
| Him, as any other private Perſon; and if their conſcience would not 
c permit them to do the like, he adviſed them not to liſt themſelves in his 
*'Troop, or under his Command; which was generally looked upon as 
imprudent and malitious, and might, by the profeſſions the Parliament 
then made, have prov d dangerous to him; yet ſervd his turn, and ſever d 
from others, and united among themſelves, all the furious, and incenſed 
Men againſt the Government, whether Ecclefiaſtical or Civil, to look 
upon him as a Man for their turn, upon whom they might depend, as one 
who would go through his work that he undertook. And his ſtrict and 
unſociable humour in not keeping company with the other Officers of 
the Army in their jollities, and exceſſes, to which moſt of the ſuperior 
Officers under the Earl of Ee were inclined, and by which he often 
made himſelf ridiculous or contemptible, drew all thoſe of the like four 
or reſery'd Natures, to his ſociety and converſation, and gave him oppor- 
tunity to form their Underſtandings, Inclinations, and Reſolutions, to his 3» 
' own Model. By this he grew to have a wonderful Intereſt in the Com- 
mon Soldiers, out of which, as his Authority increaſed, he made all his 
Officers, well inſtructed how to live in the ſame manner with their Sol- 
diers,that they might be able to apply them to their own purpoſes : whilſt 
he looked upon the Presbyterian humour as the beſt incentive to Rebel- 
lion, no Man more a Presbyterian; he ſung all Pſalms with them to their 
tunes, and loved the longeſt Sermons as much as they; but when he diſ- 
cover d that they would preſcribe ſome limits and bounds to their Re- 
bellion, that it was not well breathed, and would expire aſſoon as ſome few 
particulars were granted to them in Religion, which he cared not for; - 
and then that the Government muſt run ſtill in the ſame Chanel; it con- 
cern d him to make it believ d“ that the State had been more delinquent 
than the Church, and that the People ſuffer d more by the Civil than by 
the Eccleſiaſtical power; and therefore that the Change of one, would 
give them little eaſe, if there were not as great an alteration in the other, 
*and it the whole Government in both were not reform d, and alter d; 
which though it made him generally odious at firſt, and irreconciled ma- 
ny of his old Friends to him, yet it made thoſe who remain d, more cor- 
dial, and firm: he could better compute his own ſtrength, and upon whom 
he might depend. This diſcovery made him contrive the new Model of 5 
the Army; which was the moſt unpopular Act, and diſobliged all thoſe 
 whofhirſt contrived the Rebellion, and who were the very Soul of it; and 
yet, if he had not brought that to paſs, and changed a General, who, 
I though 
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though not very ſharp fighted, would never be govern'd, nor applied to 
any thing he did not like, for another who had no Eyes, and ſo would be 
willing to be led, all his defigns muſt have come to nothing, and Here. 
main d a private Colonel of Horſe, not conſiderable enough to be in any 
figure upon an advantageous Compoſition. 

AFTER all the Succeſſes of his new Model, he ſaw his Army was bal- 
lanced by that of the Sco7s, who took themſelves to have equal merit with 
the other, and was thought to have contributed no leſs towards the ſup- 
preſſion of the King, than that under Fairfax had done; and after all the 
10 Victor ies, and reduction of the King to that lowneſs, defired ſtill a com- 
poſition, and to ſubmit again to the Subjection of the King; nor was it 
yet time for him to own or communicate his reſolution to the contrary, 
leſt even many of thoſe who wiſh'd the extirpation of Monarchy, might 
be ſtartled at the difficulty of the Enterpriſe, and with the Power that 
was like to oppoſe them. He was therefore firſt to incenſe the People 
againſt the Sco7z/h Nation, © as being a mercenary aid, entertain d at a vaſt 
Charge to the Kingdom, that was only to be paid their Wages, and to 
ce be diſmiſſed, without having the honour to judge with them upon what 
conditions the King ſhould be receiv d, and reſtored; the accompliſh- 

20 C ing whereof, ought to be the particular Glory of the Parliament with- 
cout a Rival, and that the King might owe the benefit wholely to Them. 
And this was as popular an Argument as he could embark himſelf in, the 
whole Kingdom in general having at that time a great deteſtation of the 
Scots; and they who moſt defired the King's Reſtoration, wiſh'd that he 
might have as little obligation to them as was poſſible, and that they 
might have as little credit afterwards with him. With this univerſal Ap- 
plauſe, he compelled the Sti Army to depart the Kingdom, with that 
circumſtance as muſt ever after render them odious and infamous. There 
now ſeem d nothing more dangerous and deſtructive to the power and 
;ointereſt of the Eugliſſh Army, in ſo general a diſcontent throughout the 
Kingdom, than a diviſion, and mutiny within it ſelf; that the Common 
Soldiers ſhould ere& an Authority diſtin& from their Officers, by which 
they would chooſe to govern againſt their Superior Commanders, at 
lealt without them, and to fancy that they had an Intereſt of their own 
ſever'd from theirs, for the preſeryation whereof they were to truſt none 
but themſelves; which had ſcarce ever been heard of before in any Army, 
and was look d upon as a preſage of the ruin of the whole, and of thoſe 
who had adhered to them; yet, if he had not raiſed this ſeditious Spirit 
in the Army, he could not have prevented the disbanding ſome part of it, 
wand ſending another part of it into Ireland, before the Scors left New- 
Ca/tle;, nor have been able to have taken the King from Holmby into 
the hands of the Army, after the Sts were gone. And after all his hypo- 
criſy towards the King and his Party, by which he prevented many in- 
conveniencies which might have befallen him, he could never have been 
rid of him again ſo unreproachfully, as by his changing his own counte- 
nance, and giving cauſe to the King to ſuſpect the ſafety of his Perſon, 
and thereupon to make his Eſcape from the Army; by which his Majeſty 
quickly became a Priſoner, and ſo was deprived of any reſort, from 
whence many miſchiefs might have proceeded to have diſturbed his 
5oCounſels. How conſtantly he purſued this method in his ſubſequent 
Actions, will be obſerv'd in its place. 

CoxnTRARY to this the Presbyterian Scofs proceeded, in all their 
Actions after their firſt Invaſion in the 1640, and always W 
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ſome conditions in their Counſels and Tranſactions, which did not only 
prove, but, in the inſtant, might have been diſcern d to be diametrically 
oppoſite to their publick intereſt, and to their particular defigns. It is 
very true, that their firſt Invaſion, ſaving their breach of Allegiance, 
might have ſome excuſe from their Intereſt. They were a poor People, 
and though many particular Men of that Nation had receiv'd great Boun- 
ties, and were exceedingly enriched in the Court of Ezg/and by King 
James and the preſent King, yet thoſe particular Men who had been, 
and then were in the Court, were, for the moſt part, Perſons of little In- 
tereſt in Scotland; nor was that Kingdom at all enriched by the con- 
junction with this; and they thought themſelves expoſed to ſome late 
preflures, which, were new to them, and which their Preachers told them 
« wereagainſt Conſcience, and an Invaſion of their Religion; from which 
they had vindicated themſelves ſo rudely, and unwarrantably, that they 
might well expect to be called to an account hereafter, if thoſe Perſons 
whom they had moſt provoked, retaind their intereſt ſtill with the King, 
and in his Councils; from whom they were promiſed to be ſecured, and 
to be well paid for their pains, if they would, by marching into England 
with an Army, give their Friends their countenance to own their own 
grievances, and fo to procure relief and ſecurity for both Kingdoms. In» 
this enterpriſe, the ſucceſs crown d their work; they were thought a wiſe, 
and a reſolute Nation; and after an unbloody War of above a year, they 
return'd into their Country laden with Spoiles and great Riches; and 
were liberally rewarded, as well for going out, as for coming into England. 
But from their return from this Expedition, their whole true Intereſt 
conſiſted in, and depended upon, an entire adhering to the King, and 
vindicating his Honour and Intereſt from all Aſſaults; and their being 
ſuborn'd afterwards (when the King was in a hopeful way to have re- 
duced his Exgliſb Rebels to their obedience, by the ſtrength and power 
of his Armes) to make a ſecond Invaſion of the Kingdom, was a weak 3» 
and childiſh Engagement, directly oppoſite to their Intereſt, except they 
had at the ſame time a reſolution to have changed their own Govern- 
ment, and for ever to have renounced ſubjection to Monarchy (which 
was never in their purpoſe to do) or to withdraw it from the preſent 
King. Again, when his Majeſty had truſted them ſo far (which they had 
never reaſon to expect) as to put his Royal Perſon into their hands, and 
thereby given them an opportunity to redeem themſelves in the Eyes of 
| the world, and to undo ſome part of the miſchief they had done, it was 
' ſurely their Intereſt to have joyn d cordially with him, and firmly to have 
| united themſelves to his Party in vindication of the Law, and the Go- + 
vernment eſtabliſh'd; and if they had not had the Courage at that time 
| to have look d the Engli/h Army in the face, as apparently they had not, 
it had been their Intereſt to have retired with the King in the head of 
their Army into Scotland; and, leaving good Garriſons in New-Ca/tle, 
Berwick, and Carliſle, all which were in their poſſeſſion, to have expected 
| a revolution in Exgland from the diviſions amongſt themſelves, and 
from ſome conjunction with a ſtrong Body of the King's Exgliſb Party, 
which would quickly have found themſelves together; but the delivery 
of the King up, beſides the infamy of it, was, in view, deſtructive to all 
that could be thought their Intereſt. 0 
AFTER all this, when they found themſelves couzen d and deceiv'd 
| in all the meaſures they had taken, and laugh'd at and deſpiſed by thoſe 
| who had deceivd them, to have a new opportunity to ſerve the _—_ 
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and then to inſiſt upon ſuch conditions as muſt make it impoſſible for 
them to ſerve him effectually, was ſuch a degree of weakneſs, and a de- 
pravd underſtanding, that they can never be looked upon as Men who 
knew what their Intereſt was, or what was neceflary to advance their 
own deſigns. And yet we ſhall be obliged to obſerve how incorrigibly 
they adher d to this obſtinate and froward Method, in all the Tranſactions 
they afterwards had with the King; all which turn d, as it could not but 
do, to their own ruin, and the deſtruction of that Idol they adored, and 
paid their devotion to. But it is time to return to our diſcourſe, from 


% whence this tedious digreſſion hath miſled us. 


A 1.1. defigns and Negotiations, abroad and at home, being in this ſtate *. King's 


c 


and condition, the King remain d under a ſtrict, and diſconſolate impri- — 


ion in 


e of 


ſonment, no Man being ſuffer'd to ſpeak with him, and all diligence uſed V= 


to intercept all Letters which might paſs to, or from him; yet he found 
means ſometimes, by the affection and fidelity of ſome Inhabitants of 
the Iſland, to receive important advertiſements from his Friends; and 
to write to and receive Letters from the Queen; and ſo he inform'd her 
of the Scots Tranſaction, and of all the other hopes he had; and ſeem'd to 
have ſome eaſe; and looked upon it as a good Omen, that in that deſperate 


10 lowneſs of his Fortune, and notwithſtanding all the care that was taken 


that none ſhould be about him but Men of inhuman tempers and natures, 
void of all reverence towards God and Man, his Majeſty's gracious dil- 
poſition, and generous affability ſtill wrought upon ſome Soldier, or other 
Perſon placed about him, to undertake, and perform ſome Offices of truſt, 
in conveying Papers to and from him. So great a force and influence had 
Natural duty; or ſome deſperate Men had ſo much cratt, and forecaſt, 
to lay out a little application that might bring advantage to them in ſuch 
a change as they neither looked for, nor deſired. But many who did un- 
dertake to perform thoſe Offices, did not make good what they pro- 


0 miſed; which made it plain, they were permitted to get credit, that 


they might the more uſefully betray. 


this time. 


I x the Parliament, there was no oppoſition or contradiction in any Ti re, 


condition of 


thing relating to the Publick ; but in all thoſe tranſactions which con- Perle 
cern'd particular Perſons, with reference to Rewards, Preferments, or" 


matter of profit, Men were confiderd according tothe Party they were 
of; every day thoſe recciy'd benefit who had appear d moſt to adhere to 
the Army; the notorious Presbyterians were removed from places of 
Profit and Authority; which vexed them; and well prepared and diſ- 
poſed them to be ready for revenge. But the Pulpit-Skirmiſhes were 


o higher than ever; the Presbyterians, in Thoſe fields, loſing nothing of 


their Courage, having a notorious power 1n the City, notwithſtanding 
the emulation of the Independents, who were more Learned and Ra- 
tional; who, though they had not ſo great Congregations of the Com- 
mon People, yet infected, and were followed by, the moſt ſubſtantial, 
and wealthy Citizens; and by others of better condition. Totheſe Men 
Cromwell, and moſt of the Officers of the Army adhered, with bitterneſs 
againſt the other. But the Divinity of the time was not to be judged by 
the Preaching, and Congregations in Churches, which were now thought 
not to be the fit and proper places for Devotion and Religious Aﬀem- 


co blies, where the Biſhops had exerciſed ſuch illimited Tyranny, and which 


had been polluted by their Original Conſecrations. Liberty of Con- 
ſcience was now become the great Charter; and Men who were ##ſpired, 


Preached and Prayed, when, and where they would, Crommed himfelt 
was 
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was the greateſt Preacher; and moſt of the Officers of the Army, and 
many Common Soldiers, ſuew d their gs that way. Anabaptiſts grew 
very numerous, with whom the Independents concurr'd ſo far as tojoyn 
with them for the utter aboliſhing of Tithes, as of Judaical Inftitution; 
which was now the patrimony of the Presbyterians, and therefore pro- 


ſecuted by one Party, and defended by the other, with equal paſſion, 


The Prince's 
condition at 
Paris. 


and Animoſity. If any honeſt Man could have been at ſo much eaſe as 
to have beheld the proſpect with delight, never was ſuch a ſcene of 
confuſion, as at this time had ſpread it ſelf over the face of the whole 
Kingdom. 10 
DURING all this time, the Prince remain d at Paris under the Go- 
vernment of his Mother, exerciſed with that ſtrictneſs, that though his 
Highneſs was above the Age of ſeventeen years, it was not deſired that 
he ſhould medyle in any buſineſs, or be ſenfible of the unhappy condi- 
tion the Royal Family was in. The Aſſignation which was made by the 
Court of France for the better ſupport of the Prince, was annexed to 
the Monthly allowance given to the Queen, and receiv'd by Her, and 
diſtributed as ſhe thought fit; ſuch Clothes and other neceſſaries pro- 
vided for his Highneſs as were thought convenient ; her Majeſty defiring 
to have it thought that the Prince lived entirely upon Her, and that it: 
would not conſiſt with the dignity of the Prince of Wales to be a Pen- 
fioner to the King of Hauce. Hereby none of his Highneſs's Servants 
had any pretence to ask Money, but they were to be contented with 
what ſhould be allow d to them; which was diſpenſed with a very ſparing 
hand; nor was the Prince himſelf ever Maſter of ten Piſtols to diſpoſe as 
he deſired. The Lord Jermin was the Queens chief Officer, and govern d 
all her receipts, and he lov'd plenty ſo well, that he would not be without 
it, whatever others ſufferd. All who had any relation to the Prince, 
were to implore His aid; and the Prince himſelf could obtain nothing 
but by Him; which made moſt Perſons of Honour of the Erghſh Na- 
tion who were driven into baniſhment, as many of the Nobility and 
chief Gentry of the Kingdom then were, chooſe rather to make their re- 
ſidence in any other place, as Caen, Roan, and the like, than in Paris, 
where the Prince was, and could do fo little: nor was this Oeconomy 
well liked even in France, nor the Prince himſelf ſo much reſpected as 
he would have been if he had liv'd more like himſelf, and appear d more 
concern in his own Buſineſs. 
WHEN the Marquis of Ormond came thither, he was receiv'd very 


graciouſly by the Queen, and conſulted with in all things, being the 


Perſon moſt depended upon to begin to give a turn to their fortune, re- 4c 
commended to them by the King, and of the moſt univerſal reputation 
of any Subject the King had. He preſſed a ſpeedy diſpatch, that he 
might purſue his defigns in Ireland; where he longed to be, whilſt the 
Affairs of that Kingdom were no more taken to heart by the Parlia- 
ment, who had yet ſent no ſupplies thither. He inform'd the Queen, 
and the Lord Jer min, of the neceſſity of haſtning that work, which they 
underſtood well enough by the 17% Commiſſioners; who had been 
there, and had been ſent back with a million of promiſes, a coyn that 
Court allways abounded with, and made moſt of it's payments in 
WHEN the Queen, who was as zealous for the diſpatch as was poſli-- 
ble, preſſed the Queen Regent, and the Cardinal, upon it, ſhe receiv'd 
in words all the ſatisfaction imaginable, and aſſurance that all things 
ſhould be ſpeedily provided; and when the Marquis ſpoke firſt _ 
the 
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the Cardinal upon the Subject, he found him well diſpoſed; making 
ſuch ample promiſes for a very good Sum of Money, and ſuch a Propor- 
tion of Armes, and Ammunition, as could be wiſh'd. So that he thought 
he had no more to do, but to appoint the place for his embarkation, 
that thoſe Proviſions might be ſent thither to meet him; and that he 
ſhould be ready to tranſport himſelf within a very ſhort time; of which 
he gave notice to thoſe who expected him in Ireland, and prepared all 
his own Accommodations accordingly. But he was very much diſap- 
pointed in his expectation; the Cardinal was not ſo confident of the re- 


10 covery of the King's Affairs as to diſoblige the Parliament by contri- 


buting towards it: ſo that Affair advanced very ſlowly. 

HAvINd now, contrary to the order formerly obſery'd by me, 
crowded in all the particular paſſages, and important Tranſactions of 
two whole years into this Book, that I might not interrupt, or diſcon- 
tinue the relation of the myſterious Proceedings of the Army, their 
great Hypocriſy, and Diſſimulation, practiced towards the King and his 
Party, and then their pulling off their Mask, and appearing in their na- 
tural dreſs of inhumanity and ſavageneſs, with the vile Artifices of the 
Scotih Commiſſioners to draw the King into their hands, and then their 


zo low and baſe compliance, and groſs folly, in delivering him up, and laſtly 


their abſurd and merchandly trafficking with him for the price of re- 
turning to their Allegiance, when there was no other way of preſerving 
themſelves and their Nation from being deſtroyed, the many woeful 


Tragedies of the next year, which filled the world with amazement and 


horror, muſt be the Subject of the diſcourſe in the next Book. 


THE END or THE TENTH Book. 
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Even all Nations ſhall ſay, wherefore hath the Lord done thus 
unto this Land? what meaneth the heat of this great Anger? 


Lam. II. 7. 

The Lord hath cas off his Altar ; he hath abhorred hit Sanfuary; 
he hath given up into the hand of the Enemy the walls of his 
Palaces ;, they have made a noiſe in the Houſe of the Lord as 
in the day of a ſolemn feaſt. 


— 


teſtation both of Parliament and Army, and 
a moſt * 14 deſire that all their follies and 
madneſs might be forgotten in reſtoring the 
King to all they had taken from him, and in 
ſettling that bleſſed Government they had de- 
prived themſelves of, could have contributed 
to his Majeſty's recovery, never People were 
= —— better diſpoſed to erect and repair again the 
Building they had ſo maliciouſly thrown and pulled down. In England 
o there was a general diſcontent amongſt all ſorts of Men; many Officers 
and Soldiers who had ſervd the Parliament from the beginning of the 
War, and given too great Teſtimonies of their courage and fidelity to 
their Party, and had been disbanded upon the new Model, looked po 
the preſent Army with hatred, as thoſe who reaped the harveſt and re- 
ward of Their labours, and ſpake of them and againſt them in all places 
accordingly : The Nobility and Gentry who had advanced the credit 
and reputation of the Parliament by concurring with it againſt the King, 
found themſelves totally negleRed, and the moſt inferior People pre- 
terr'd to all places of truſt and profit: The Presbyterian Miniſters talked 


very loud; their Party appear d to be very em and the expecta- 


3 tion 


]F a univerſal LiGrontent and murmuring of The ayer of 
the three Nations, and almoſt as general a de- 2 n. 
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tion of an attempt from Scotland, and the importunity and clamour 
from Ireland, for' ſupplies of Men and Money againſt the lriſb, who 
grew powerful, raiſed the courage of all diſcontented Perſons to meet 
and confer together, and all to inveigh againſt the Army, and the Of- 
The Afair: officers who corrupted it. The Parliament bore no reproach ſo con- 
Irclanddurin8 cernedly, as that of © the want of ſupplies to Ireland, and that, having 
Liſle: ent ©ſo great an Army without an Enemy, they would not ſpare any part 
Loft to preſerve that Kingdom. This Argument made a new warmth 
in the Houſe of Commons, they who had been filent, and given over 
infiſting upon the inſolence and preſumption of the Army, which had 1 
prevail d, and cruſhed them, took now new Spirit, and preſſed the re- 
lief of Ireland with great earneſtneſs, and in order thereunto made 
great inquiſition into the Expences of the Money, and how ſuch vaſt 
Sums receiv'd had been disburſed; which was a large Field, and led 
them to many Mens doors upon whom they were willing to be re- 
venged. 

. was a deſign this way to get the Presbyterians again into 
power, and that they might get the Command of an Army for the ſub- 
duing the Rebels in Ireland. Cromwell had, for the quieting the Cla- 
mours from thence, got the Lord Liſle, eldeſt Son to the Earl of Lei- 20 
ceſter, to be ſent under the Title of Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom 
thither, with a Commiſſion for a limited time. He had landed in Mun- 
fter, either out of the Jealouſy they had of the Lord Iuchiguin, or be- 
cauſe the beſt part of their Army of Eng//b were under his Command 
in that Province. But that Expedition gave the Enxgliſb no relief, nor 
weaken'd the power or ſtrength of the /rz/b, but rather increaſed their 
reputation by the Faction and bitterneſs that was between the Lieute- 
nant and the Preſident, who writ Letters of complaint one againſt the 
other to the Parliament, where they had both their Parties which ad- 

hered to them. So that, the time of his Commiſſion being expired, and ;, 
the contrary Party not ſuffering it to be renew d, the Lord Liſle re- 
ö turn d again into England, leaving the Lord Inchiquin, whom he meant 
to have deſtroy'd, in the entire poſſeſſion of the Command, and in 
greater reputation than he was before. And, in truth, he had preſerv d 
both with wonderful dexterity, expecting every day the Arrival of the 
Marquis of Or mond, and every day informing the Parliament of the ill 
condition he was in, and preſſing for a ſupply of Men and Money, 
when he knew they would ſend neither. 10 1 * 
Wedge, UPON the return of the Lord Liſie the Presbyterians renew d their 
there, but op- deſign, and cauſed S William Waller to be named for Deputy or Lieu- 4 
Clou, tenant of Ireland, the rather (over and above MSWerir, and the expe- 
who prope/ed rience they had had of his Service) becauſe he could quickly draw to- 
gether thoſe Officers and Soldiers which had ſervd under him, and were 
now disbanded, and would willingly again engage under their old Ge- 
neral. At the firſt, Crommell did not oppoſe this motion, but conſented 
to it, being very willing to be rid both of aller, and all the Officers 
who were willing to go with him; who he knew were not his Friends, 
and watched an opportunity to be even with him. But when he ſaw 
Walker inſiſt upon great Supplies to carry with him, as he had reaſon 
to do, and when he confider'd of what conſequence it might be to him;- 
and all his deſigns, if a well form'd and diſciplined Army ſhould be un- 
der the power of Maller, and ſuch Officers, he changed his mind; and 
firſt ſet his Inſtruments to croſs ſuch a ſupply of Men and Money, as 
I he 
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he had propoſed; © the one, as more than neceſſary for the Service, and 
« the other as more than they could ſpare from their other occafions : 
and when this check was put to Mallers Engagement, he cauſed Lam- 
bert to be propoſed for that Expedition, a Man who was then faſt to 
the ſame Intereſt He embraced, and who had gotten a great name in the 
Army. He formalized fo long upon this, that /reland remain d ſtil} un- 
ſupplied, and their Affairs there ſeem'd to be in a very ill condition. 
Tar Scots made ſo much noiſe of their purpoſes, even before their 
Commiſſioners left London, and gave ſuch conſtant Advertiſements of 
the impatience of their Country-men to be in Armes for theAKing, 
though they made no halt in providing for ſuch an Expedition, that 
both the Presbyterians, who were their chief Correſpondents, and the 
Royal Party, bethought themſelves how they might be ready; the one, 
that they might redeem themſelves from their former Guilt, and the 
other, that they might not only have a good part in freeing the King 
from his Impriſonment, but be able to preſerve him in Liberty from 
any Presbyterian Impoſitions, which they ſtill apprehended the Scozs 
might endeavour to oppoſe, though they had no ſuſpicion of the En- 
gagement lately mention d at the Ifle of Might. 


„% TRE Earl of Holland, who had done twice very notoriouſly amiſs, . 


and had been, ſince his return from Oxford, notably deſpiſed by all Per- Holland pre- 


paves to ri 


ſons of credit in the Parliament and the Army, had a mind to redeem wr 4 FM 
his former faults by a new and thorough Engagement. He had much 


others, 


credit by deſcent and by alliance with the Presbyterian Party, and was 
Privy to the undertakings of Sco7land, and had conſtant Intelligence of 
the advance that was made there. His Brother, the Earl of Harwick, 
had undergone ſome mortification with the reſt, and had not that Au- 
thority in the Naval Affairs as he had uſed to have, though he was the 
High Admiral of Exglaud by Ordinance of Parliament, and had done 

them extraordinary Services. He did not reſtrain, or endeavour to ſup- 
preſs the Earl of Holland's diſcontents, but inflamed them, and pro- 
miſed to joyn with him, as many others of that Gang of Men did; re- 
ſolving that the Scozs ſhould not do all that work, but that they would 
have a ſhare in the merit. The Duke of Buckzngham, and his Brother, 
the Lord Francis Villiers, were newly return'd from travel, and though 
both very young, were ſtrong and active Men, and being, in reſpect of 
their Infancy, uningaged in the late War, and fo unhurt by it, and com- 
ing now to the polleſſion of large Eſtates, which they thought they 
were obliged to venture for the Crown upon the firſt opportunity, they 

fell eaſily into the friendſhip of the Earl of Holland, and were ready to 
embark themſelves in his adventure. The Earl had made tender of his 
reſolutions to his old Miſtreſs the Queen at Paris, who was always 
diſpoſed to truſt him, and the Lord Jermin and He renew'd their for- 
mer friendſhip, the warmth whereof had never been extinguiſhed. 

So a Commiſſion was ſent from the Prince to the Earl to be General 
of an Army, that was to be raiſed for the redemption of the King from 
Priſon, and to reſtore the Parliament to its freedom. The Earl of Pe- 
terborongh, and John Mordaunt his Brother, the Family of the Earl of 
Northampton, and all the Officers who had ſerv'd the King in the War, 

with which the City of London, and all Parts of the Kingdom abounded, 
applied themſelves to the Earl of Holland, and receiv d Commiſſions 
from him for ſeveral Commands. \ 


TH1s Engagement was ſo well known, and fo generally ſpoken A 
c 


Earl of 
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that they concluded that the Parliament durſt not take notice of it, or 
wiſh'd well to it. And there is no queſtion, never undertaking of that 
nature was carried on with ſo little reſervation; there was ſcarce a Coun- 
ty in England, in which there was not ſome Aſſociation enter into to 
appear in Armes for the King. They who had the principal Command 
in Wales under the Parliament, ſent to Paris to declare, © that, if they 
© might have ſupply of Armes and Ammunition, and areaſonable Sum 
«for the payment of their Garriſons, they would declare for the King, 
ce having the chief places of thoſe parts in their Cuſtody. The Lord 
Jermin encouraged all thoſe Overtures with moſt poſitive undertaking, 1 
that they ſhould be ſupplied with all they expected, within ſo many 
days after they ſhould declare; which they depended upon, and he, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, never thought of after; by which the Service 
miſcarried, and many Gallant Men were loſt. 

CRoMWELL, to whom all theſe Machinations were known, choſe 
rather to run the hazard of all that ſuch a looſe Combination could pro- 
duce, than, by ſeiſing upon Perſons, to engage the Parliament in Exa- 
minations, and in parties; the inconvenience whereof he apprehended 
more; finding already that the Presbyterian Party had ſo great an in- 
fluence upon the General, that he declared to him, © he would not. 
* march againſt the Scots, whom he had a good mind to have viſited be- 
fore their Counſels and Reſolutions were form'd; and Cromwel] had 
reaſon to believe, that Farrfax would be firm to the ſame mind, even 

after they ſhould have invaded the Kingdom. 
TreScotspre> ALL things being in this forwardneſs in England, it is fit to enquire 
an Expedition how the Scots complied with their obligations, and what expedition 
e 984% they uſed in raiſing their Army. After the Commiſſioners return from 
London, upon the King's being made Priſoner in the Ifle of Might, it 
was long before the Marquis of Argyle could be prevailed with to con- 
ſent that a Parliament ſhould be called. He had made a faſt friendſhip» 
with Cromwell, and Laue; and knew that in this new ſtipulation with 
the King, the Hamiltonian Faction was the great Undertaker, and meant 
to have all the Honour of whatſoever ſhould follow. And yet the Duke 
upon his return to Scoz/and liv'd at firſt very privately at his own 
Houſe; ſeldom went abroad to any meeting; and to thoſe who came to 
him, and to whom that reſolution would be grateful, he uſed to ſpeak 
darkly, and as a Man that thought more of revenge upon thoſe who 
had impriſon'd him, than of aſſiſting the Crown to recover the Autho- 
rity it had loſt. Argyle, whoſe power was over that violent Party of 
the Clergy which would not depart from the moſt rigid clauſe in the: 
Covenant, and were without any reverence for the King or his Govern- 
ment, diſcern'd that he ſhould never be able to hinder the calling of a 
Parliament, which the People generally called tor, and that he ſhould 
ſooner obtain his end by puzling their proceedings, and obſtructing their 
determinations, after they ſhould be aſſembled, than by obſtinately 
oppoſing their coming together. So Summons were iſſued for the Con- 
vention of a Parliament; and they who appear d moſt concern d for the 
King, and to ſet him at Liberty from his Impriſonment (which was 
Eo. all they pretended) were the Earl of Lanrick, Brother to Duke Ha- 
| milton, and then reſtored to his Office of Secretary of Scotland, who;» 
5 had been impriſon d at Oxford, and made his eſcape from thence; and 
= the Earl of Lautherdale, who had been with the forwardeſt from 
the beginning of the Rebellion, when he was ſcarce of Age, and pro- 
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ſecuted it to the end with moſt eminent Fierceneſs and Animoſity, 

THEY were both Men of great Parts and Induſtry, though they u. c 
lovd pleaſures too; both proud and ambitious; the Former, much the e 
civiller and better bred, of the better Nature, and better Judgement, erde 
and an openneſs and clearneſs more to be truſted and relied upon than 
moſt Men of that Party; the Latter, inſolent, imperious, flattering, 
and diſſembling, fitter for Intrigues and Contrivances by the want of 
the ingenuity which the other had, and by the experience and practice 
he had in the Committee of both Kingdoms in their darkeſt defigns. 

10 The Former, was a Man of Honour and Courage; the Latter, had 
Courage enough not to fail where it was abſolutely neceſſary, and no 
impediment of Honour to reſtrain him from doing any thing that might 
gratify any of his paſſions. 

THESE two were the chief Managers and Contrivers to carry on this 
Affair; for though the Chancellor, the Earl of Lowder, had been a 
Commiſſioner in Erg/and, and as privy to the Treaty with the King, 
and had made as many profeſſions and proteſtations of duty to him as 
They, and indeed was willing to perform them, yet he was ſo obnoxious 
for his looſe and vitious lite, which was notorious, that he durſt not 

. 2> provoke ce Argyle or the Clergy by diflenting from them. They uſed all 
the Intereſt and Skill they had to get ſuch Elections in the Boroughs 
of Members for the Parliament as might comply with them; and the 
People generally were exceedingly offended, and aſhamed of the infa- 
mous delivery up of the King to the Exgliſh, to which they imputed 
all the danger that threatend them, and the reproach and infamy that 
lay upon their Country; and ſo had great prejudice to all Men who 
were thought to be the cauſe of it. 

AT the opening of the Parliament, they did all they could to inflame 1. Pl. 
the People againſt the Army in Eng/and; which, they ſaid, © had forced — 

ee the Parliament there to break the Treaty between the two Kingdoms their Delibe 
*in their ill uſage of the King, who was impriſon d by the Army, nor 
was it in the power of the Parliament to ſet him at liberty: That they 
had now, upon the matter, abſolutely depoſed him, by not ſuffering 
*him to perform the Office of a King, nor permitting any of his Sub- 
jects to repair to him; in which the Kingdom of Scotland was con- 
*cernd, in that being independent upon Erg/and, and the Parliament 
*of England, they were by them deprived of their King, and could not 
* be admitted to ſpeak with him, nor his Majeſty to ſend to them; 

* which was ſuch a preſumption, and violation of the Law of Nations, 

+** and ſuch a perfidious breach and contempt of the ſolemn League and 

* Covenant, and of the Treaty between the two Kingdoms, that they 


a *were bound by all the obligations humane and divine to be ſenfible of 
d bit, and to redeem their Kings liberty, and their own honour, with 
Ty the hazard of their Lives and Fortunes and all that was dear to them: 
y *and therefore they deſired that they might enter upon thoſe Counſels, 
n- which might ſooneſt get an Army together, which ſhould no ſooner 
ne enter Exglana, but it would find a conjunction from that whole King- 
as *dom, except only the Army; and that it would then quickly appear 
2 * that the Parliaments of both Kingdoms defired the ſame thing, and 
hoo o to live happily under the Government of the ſame King. 

nd Tunis diſcourſe, urged and ſeconded by many of the principal Men, 
"mM was entertain d by the reſt with ſo general a reception, that Age 
by found it would be to no purpoſe — to contradi& or oppoſe = 
t Vol. 3. 
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He ſaw the Election of the Knights and Burgeſſes had ſucceeded ac- 
cording to the wiſhes of the other Lords, and that they would concur 
with whatſoever was propoſed; and he found likewiſe that they had 
wrought upon the greateſt part of their Clergy; who believd all they 
ſaid to them. He did not therefore oppoſe any thing propoſed by them, 
but only defired, © that they would very well weigh the manner of their 
* proceeding in an affair of ſo great concernment, which was like to ter- 
© minate in a bloody War between the two Kingdoms; which had hi- 
© therto proceeded as Brethren, and had both reaped great benefit and 


« advantage from the conjunction: and he hoped there was no purpoſe 10 


* to ſhakeany of thoſe foundations which had been laid in the years by 
gone, which ſupported that Government, and made that Kingdom 


happy; which if diſſolvd, all the miſchief and tyranny they had for- 


* merly felt and undergone, would break in upon them with a torrent 
* that ſhould deſtroy them. Every Body declared, © that there was no 
< purpoſe to ſwerve, in the leaſt degree, from what was eſtabliſhed for 
the Government in either Kingdom, by their ſolemn League and Co- 
e venant, which they had in perfect veneration, and looked upon it as 
e an obligation upon them to do all that had been propoſed; upon which 


Argyle acquieſced as ſatisfied, not doubting but that, in the proſecution :o 


of their counſels, he ſhould find opportunity enough to obſtruct the 

quick progreſs, and to interrupt the concluſion, and execution. 
4 M. Lang THE Lords who had been in England, and frequented Hampton 
Mags nd Court, whilſt the King was there, to make themſelves the more gracious, 
nb yr had treated all the Kings Party with all manner of careſſes, and more 
1 particularly had much applied themſelves to thoſe Gentlemen of the 
Scotland, oli. North who had moſt eminently ſerved the King, and who had good 
Fortunes there to ſupport their Intereſt. Of this kind there were two 


very notable Men, S Marmaduke Langdale, and S Philip Muſgrave ; 


both Men of large and plentiful Eſtates, the one in 7crk/brre, the other; 


in Cumberland and WeSimoreland; who having been in the time of 
Peace eminent in their Country in the Offices of Juſtices of Peace, and 
Deputy Lieutenants, had, in the beginning of the War, engaged them- 
ſelves in Commands 1n the Kings Army with great reputation of ſtout, 
diligent, and active Officers; and continued to the end, and had not 
after applied themſelves to make any compoſition, but expected a new 
opportunity to appear with their Swords in their hands. They were 
both looked upon by the Parliament, and the chief Officers ofthe Army, 
with great jealoufy, as Men worthy to be fear d, and who could never 


be induced to comply with them. The Scotz/b Lords had not been ſcru- ,- 


pulous to let theſe two Gentlemen know what they intended, and © that 
*they made noqueſtion but they ſhould engage their whole Kingdom 
«and Nation to enter into a preſent War with Exgland on the King's 
e behalf; and therefore deſired them, by the Intereſt, and Influence they 
* had upon the Northern Counties, to diſpoſe them to a conjunction 
ce with them. And becauſe they knew that they two were too notorious 
to ſtay with any Security about London, much leſs in their own Coun- 
try, they invited them into Scotland, where they aſſured them, © they 
* ſhould not only be ſafe, but very welcome; and ſhould be Witnefles 


*of their Proceedings, and have parts of their own to att in, aſſoon as: 


ce the Seaſon ſhould be ripe. 


THSEE Gentlemen, though they had been hitherto unhurt, and 
whilſt the Army made thoſe profeſſions towards the King, had been 
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much courted by the chief Officers thereof, and had been Quarter'd with 
them as Friends, knew well, now the Mask was off, that if they did not 
immediately apply themſelves to make their compoſitions, they ſhould 
be apprehended, and impriſon'd. And therefore, being perſwaded that 
the Scots would engage for the King, they accepted their Invitation, 
and told them, © they ſhould quickly find them in Scotland after their 
« own return. Accordingly, after having ſecretly ſpent ſome time in 
their own Countries, and directed their Friends to be in a readineſs when 
they ſhould be called upon, and in the mean time ſettled a way how to 

correſpond together, they went into Scotland to thoſe who had invited 
them, and were receiv d by them with civility enough. They own'd 
ſuch a warineſs, in reſpect of the jealouſies amongſt themſelves, and the 
ill Arts of Argyle, that they defired them © for ſome time to withdraw 
*to ſome place (which they recommended to them) “and there to re- 
te main in ſecret, and under feigned Names, until the calling of the Par- 
*lilament; at which time they might come to Edenborough, and ap- 
«pear in their own likeneſs with all freedom. So after having remain d 
in that private manner, where they were well treated for ſome Months, 
when the Parliament was aſſembled at Ederborough, they return d thi- 

20 ther; and were very well looked upon by all that knew them; which 
made them behave themſelves with the more freedom and confidence 
in their converſation, the foremention'd Lords telling them all they 
meant to do, and what Arts they were to uſe till they could get their 
Army up, towards which they believ'd they had maſter d the greateſt 
difficulties. 

THOUGH the Sotiſb Commiſſioners had withdrawn from London, 
ſhortly after they had proteſted loudly againſt the proceedings of the 
Parliament, both in impriſoning the King, and in refuſing to give them 
leave to repair to him, or to receive from him any directions or orders 

zo concerning the Government of that Kingdom, and thought it high time 
to provide for their own ſecurity by quitting their Station at London, 
where they receiv'd every day Affronts, and their Perſons were expoſed 


to contempt; yet there were no ſooner Preparations towards a Parlia- Commiſſioners 
ment in Scotlamd, than Commiſſioners were ſent from the Lords and , Ae 


WS How /es 


Commons at He/tmin/ter to reſide at Edenborough, as if they hoped to“ 


overvote them there too; and it wasevident quickly that they were not 
without a ſtrong or at leaſt an active Party there. They were receiv'd 
with the ſame ſhew of reſpe&, and the ſame care was taken for their 
Accommodation, as had been when they firſt came for contriving of the 
+ Covenant; not only the Marquis of Argyle, and his Party, very dili- 
gently vifited them, and performd all offices of reſpe& towards them, 
but even the Hamiltonian Faction, and they who were molt ſollicitous 
to raiſe the War, attended them as officiouſly as others, and made the 
_ profeſſions to preſerve the Peace and Amity between the two 
ations. 

Thar rigid Party of the Clergy which ſo adored the Covenant in the 
ſtricteſt ſenle of the Letter, that they did not deſire to have any more 
dependence upon the King, but in effe& to lay him afide, and to ſettle 
the Government without him, as their Brethren in Eng/and had reſoly'd 

o to do, were never from them, and willingly receiv'd ſuch Preſents and 
Penfions from the Englz/b Commiſſioners, as they were prepared and 
provided to offer to them; and much Money was given to make them 


faſt Friends. By this means nothing was reſoly'd,or propoſed in the moſt 
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ſecret Councils, that was not forthwith imparted, and made known to 
them; and they behaved themſelves as haughtily and imperiouſly, as 
if they had their Army at hand to ſecond them. They took notice of 
the reſort of ſo many Ergi/bhto Edenborough, and that there were many 
amongſt them who had been in Armes againſt the Parliament; and de- 
manded that they might either be baniſn d that Kingdom, or deliver'd 
ce to them to be ſent to the Parliament. 

THEM were ſo clamorous in this Argument, and found ſo much 
countenance to their clamour, that they who had invited the Exgliſb 
thither, had not the Courage to own them; but adviſed them under- 10 
hand, to abſent themſelves from the Town, till that ftorm ſhould be 
* over. And even S Marmaduke Langdale, and S' Philip Muſerave, 
whom, over and above all the diſcourſes held with them at London, the 
Scotiſh Lords had ſent to confer with as they paſſed through the Northern 
parts homewards, and had then confer d with them, and defired them 
« to prepare all things with their Friends for the ſurpriſal of Berwick 
«and Carliſle, when the Seaſon ſhould be ripe; and that they would 
e haſten their Journey into Scotland, that they might be out of danger 
of impriſonment; even theſe Men were defired, either to withdraw 
Again from Edenborough, or to keep their Chambers there, and not. 
eto be ſeen abroad, until their Army ſhould be raiſed, and ſuch a Ge- 
*neral made choice of as would take care of their Protection. And 
they did not conceal from them, that they made no doubt but that Duke 
Hamilton ſhould be that General; who often confer d with them in 
private, and always aſſured them, © that whatever was, in that place 
*and ſeaſon, diſcourſed of the Covenant, which was very neceflary to 
bring their deſigns to paſs, he ſhould be no ſooner inveſted in the Com- 
“mand his Friends defign'd for him, than he would maniteſt his reſo- 
«lation to joyn with the King's Party, upon the true Intereſt of the 
* Crown, without which he would hope for little ſucceſs in England: zo 
and he defired them, though they ſaw little appearance yet of raiſing 
*an Army, which would be afloon finiſhed as begun, by the. method 
they were accuſtom d to uſe, that they would write very earneſtly to 
* their Friends in England to begin, aſſoon as might be, to execute the 


- *defigns they had laid, in as many parts of the Kingdom as they could, 


upon confidence that they ſhould receive relief before they could be 
© opprefled. To the ſame purpoſe they writ to the Queen, and defired 
* that the Prince might be in a readineſs to be with them againſt the 
«time their Army ſhould be ready to march; which, they aſſured her, 
«ſhould be by the beginning of May. All which ſeveral Advertiſe-4: 
ments being communicated in Exgland, found a People too ready to 
give credit to what was promiſed, and to begin the work ſoonet than 
they ought to have done; and yet they were haſten'd by ſuch Accidents, 
as, in truth, made their appearance even neceſſary. 

THz King, whilſt he was at Hampton Court, when he foreſaw that 
the Army would not comply with him, as he once believ'd, and re- 
{olv'd to get themſelves out of their hands, had, as is mention d before, 
directed the Duke of Tork, who was of years to be truſted with the ſe- 
cret, © that, when a fit opportunity ſhould be offer d, he ſhould make 
* his Eſcape into the parts beyond the Seas, and follow the directions of 
his Mother: and about this time, when ſo much Action was ex 


which probably might produce many Alterations, his Majeſty, in all 
places, found ſome way to advertiſe the Duke, © that it would be a very 
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proper Seaſon for him to make his Eſcape. The Perſon who was en- 
truſted to contrive it was Colonel Bamſeld, a Man of an active and in- 
ſinuating Nature, and dextrous enough in bringing any thing to paſs 
that he had the managing of himſelf. He had now no relation to the 
King's Service; he had ſervd the King in the late War as a Colonel of 
Foot, and had not behaved himſelf fo well in it, as to draw any ſuſpi- 
cion upon himſelf from the other Party, and was in truth much more 
converſant with the Presbyterian Party than with the King's. So that 
his repair often to the place where the Duke of Tork and the other Chil- 


dren were, drew nothing of ſuſpicion upon him. 
TAE Duke and his Brother and Siſter were then kept at & James's, The Eſcape of 

where they had the liberty of the Garden and Park to walk and exerciſe York beyond 

themſelves in, and Lords, and Ladies, and other Perſons of condition, ** f.“ 


3 James's. 


were not reſtrain d from reſorting thither to viſit them. In this manner 
Bamfeld had been ſometimes there; and after he had inform'd the Duke 
what he was to do, and found one or two more to be truſted between 
them, that he might not become ſuſpected by being obſervd to ſpeak 
too often with him, he provided a ſmall Veſſel to be ready about the 
Cuſtom Houſe, and to have its Paſs for Holland, and then advertiſed 


0 the Duke to be ready in the cloſe of an Evening, when playing, as he 


uſed to do, with the other Children, in a Room from whence there was 
a pair of Stairs to the Garden, he might, untaken notice of, get thither ; 
from whence there was a door into the Park; where Bamfeld would 
meet him. And this was ſo well adjuſted, that the Duke came at the 
hour to the place; where the other met him, and led him preſently 
where a Coach was ready, and ſo carried him into a private Houſe; 
where he only ſtaid whilſt he put on Women's Apparel, that was pro- 
vided for him; and preſently, with Colonel Bamfſeld only, went into 
a pair of Oares that was ready; ſo paſſed the Bridge, and went on board 


zo the Veſlel that was ready to receive him; which immediately hoiſted 


Sail, and arriv d fafe in Holland, without any Man of the Ship having 
the leaſt imagination what freight they carried. 

THE Duke, affoon as he was on Shore, and in a lodging, reſolving 
no longer to uſe his Womans habit, ſtay d there till he advertiſed his 
Siſter, the Princeſs Royal of Orange, of his arrival; who quickly took 
care to provide all ſuch things as were neceſſary for his remove to the 
Hague; from whence the Queen was inform d, and ſo knew aſſoon al- 
moſt where he was, as ſhe did of his eſcape from London. The Prince 
was not yet ready for his remove, nor was it refolv'd which way he 


©ſhould go; fo that it was thought beſt that the Duke ſhould, for the 


preſent, ſtay at the Hague with his Siſter, till farther reſolutions might 
be taken; and though the Service which Bamfeld had perform d, was 
very well efteem'd, yet they thought the making him a Groom of his 
Bed-Chamber, would be an ample recompence, and that it was neceſ- 
ſary to put a Perſon of a better Quality about his Highneſs, who might 
have a ſuperior Command over the other Servants; and becauſe the 
Lord Byron, who had been made Governour of the Duke of Tork by 
the King, was then in England, ſecretly attending the conjuncture to 


appear in Armes in a quarter affign'd to him, 8 John Berke was ſent s john Ben 
o by the Queen to wait upon the Duke, as Governour in the abſence of i. 

the Lord Byron, which Bamfield look d upon as a degradation, and on 
bringing the Man he hated of all Men living, to have the command 7. Lord By- 


over him. 
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The Chancel- 
lor of the Ex- 
chequer ſent 
for to the 
Prince from 


Jerley. 


upon ſome good change return to their own Country, In the mean,, 


TRE Lord Cape/, who was in the moſt ſecret part of all theſe In- 
trigues in England, being entirely truſted by thoſe who would not truſt 
any of the Presbyterians nor communicate their purpoſes to them, had 
written to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who remain d ſtill in Zer/ey, 
the hopes he had of a good conjuncture, and his own reſolution to em- 
bark himſelf in that attempt, aſſoon as it ſhould be ripe; and had ſigni- 
fied the King's Command to him, that aſſoon as the Chancellor ſhould 
* be required to wait upon the Prince, he ſhould without delay obey 
ce the Summons: and the King had likewiſe writ to the Queen very po- 
fitively, that when it ſhould be neceſſary for the Prince to remove out = 
© of France, the Chancellor ſhould have notice of it, and be required 
*to give his attendance upon the Perſon of his Royal Highneſs, in the 
te condition he had formerly done. About the beginning of May, in 
the year 1648, the Lord Capel, who had always correſponded with the 
Chancellor, and inform'd him of the State of Affairs, and all that con- 
cern'd himſelf, writ to him, that all things were now ſo ripe, that he 
te believ d the Prince would not find it fit to remain longer in France; 
* and thereupon conjured him that he would be ready, if he ſhould be 
ce ſent for, as he was confident he would be, to attend upon his High- 
*neſs; which, he ſaid, all the King's Friends expected he ſhould do; and 
which he was reſolvd to do aſſoon as the Prince ſhould be out of 
France, though he ſhould receive no order or invitation ſo to do. 

AB our the middle of May, the Queen, according to his Majeſty's 
Command, ſent to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Jer/ey, command- 
ing © that he would wait upon the Prince in the Louvre at Paris, upon 
a day that was paſt before the Letter came to his hands. But he no 
ſooner receiv'd the Summons, than he betook himſelf to the Journey, 
and to tranſport himſelf into Normandy; where, after he was landed, 
he made what haſt he could to Caen, ſuppoſing he ſhould there find Se- 
cretary Nicholas, who had given him notice, that he had receiv'd the zo 
*ſame Command. When he came to Caen, he found the Secretary's 
Lady there, but himſelf was gone to Roar, to the Lord Cottington, and 
intended to ſtay there till the other ſhould arrive, and to conſult toge- 
ther there upon their farther Journey. The old Earl of Briſtol, who 
had liv'd like wiſe at Caen, was gone with the Secretary to Roar, having 
likewiſe receivd the ſame Summons with the others to attend the Prince 
at the Louvre. The Chancellor haſten'd to Roar, where he found the 
Lord Co7tington, who had ſtill the title and precedency of Lord High 
Treaſurer of England, the Earl of Briſtol, and Secretary Nicholas, who 
were all his very good Friends, and very glad of his arrival. They had 
receiv'd Advertiſement, the day before, that the Prince, with all his 
* {mall Train, was paſſed by towards Calais; and direction was ſent © that 
*the Chancellor, whom they ſuppoſed to be on the way, and the reſt, 
* ſhould ſtay at Roar, till they ſhould receive new Orders from Calais, 
* where his Royal Highneſs would take new meaſures what he was to do. 
So they ſtaid together at Roan, where there were at the ſame time 
very many Eugliſb of Quality in their own condition, who were driven 
out of England, as well as they, for their fidelity to the King, and had 
brought ſomewhat with them for their ſupport abroad, till they might 


time they liv d very decently together in that City; where they were 
well eſteem d. The way between Roar and Calais was ſo dangerous with- 
out a very ſtrong Convoy, that no day paſſed without robberies and 

murthers, 
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murthers, ſo that they were glad of their Order not to ſtir from thence, 
till they ſhould receive a very particular direction from the Prince; and 
within few days they receiv d advice, © that the Prince had, aſſoon as he 7% Prix 
« came to Calais, put himſelf on board a Ship that he found there bound tioiund fon 
for Holland, whence they were to hear from him, how they ſhould =* 
« diſpoſe of themſelves. Whereupon they all reſolvd to remove from 
Roan to Diep, from whence they might embark themſelves for Holland 
if they ſaw cauſe; the ways by Land, in regard that both the French 
and the Spanyb Armies were in the Field, being very dangerous. 
Tux Princes remove from Paris on ſucha ſuddain, proceeded from F* Rewer 
an Accident in England that was very extraordinary, and looked like a te Fler to 
call from Heaven. The Parliament about this time had prepared, ac- {pom Na 
cording to cuſtom, a good Fleet of ten or a dozen Ships for the Summer . 
Guard, and appointed Rainsborougb to be Admiral thereof; who had 
been bred at Sea, and was the Son of an eminent Commander at Sea 
lately dead; but he himſelf, from the time of the new Model, had been 
an Officer of Foot in the Army, and was a Colonel of ſpecial note and 
account, and of Commell's chief confidents. This offended the Earl of 
Warwick much, and diſpoſed him to that inclination to concur with 
a0 his Brother lately mention d. Captain Baiten likewiſe was as much un- 
ſatisfied, who had acted a great part in the firſt alienating the Fleet, 
and the Affections of the Seamen from the King, and had ever been their 
Vice-Admiral afterwards, and one of the Perſons upon whom they prin- 
cipally relied at Sea. Raiusborough, as long as he remain d in the Navy, 
had been under his Command, and both the Earl and Batten well knew 
that this Man was now made Admiral of this Fleet, becauſe they, be- 
ing Presbyterians, ſhould have no credit or influence upon it; which 
made them ſollicitous enough that the Seamen ſhould not be well pleaſed 
with the Alteration; and They looked upon Razmsborough as a Man that 
zo had forſaken them, and preferr d the Land before the Sea Service. The 
Seamen are in a manner a Nation by themſelves, a humorous, brave, 
and ſturdy People; fierce, and reſolute in whatſoever they are inclined 
to, ſomewhat unſteady and inconſtant in purſuing it, and jealous of 
thoſe to morrow by whom they are governd to day. Theſe Men, ob- 
ſerving the general diſcontent of the People, and that, however the Par- 
liament was obeyed by the power of the Army, both Army and Parlia- 
ment were grown very odious to the Nation, and hearing ſo much dif. 
courſe of an Army from Scotland ready to enter into the Kingdom, 
concluded that the King would be reſtored; and then gemembring that 
the revolt of the Fleet was the preamble to the loſs of his Majeſty s Au- 
thority every where elſe, and a great cauſe of all his misfortunes, thought 
it would be a glorious thing to them, if they could lead the way to his 
Majeſty s Reſtoration by their declaring for him. This was an Agitation 
among the Common Seamen, without communicating it to any Officer 
of the Quality of Maſter ofa Ship. This inclination was much improv'd 
in them by a general diſpoſition in Aent to an Inſurrection for the King, 
and by ſome Gentlemen's coming on board the Ships, according to the 
cuſtom of that Country; who fomented the good diſpoſition in the Sea- 
men by all the ways they could. | 
;» Ar this very time there appear d generally throughout Aent the ſame o 
indigeſted Affection to the King, and inclination to ſerve him, as was ll, Kat“ 
among the Seamen, and was conducted with much leſs order and cau- 
tion, neither the one nor the other having been deſign d by thoſe — 

too 
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took care of the King's Affairs, and who deſign d thoſe Inſurrections 
which happen d in other parts of the Kingdom. They knew nothing, 
that is, contributed nothing to this good diſpofition in the Seamen, 
though they were not without ſome hope that, upon all other Revolu- 
tions, ſomewhat might likewiſe fall out at Sea to the advantage of the 
Kings Affairs. They had ſome expectation indeed from Kent, where 
they knew the People were generally well affected, and depended upon 
two or three Gentlemen of that Country, who had been Officers in the 
King's Army, and reſolv'd to bring in ſome Troops of Horſe, when oc- 
caſion ſhould be ripe; but it was reſoly'd and intended that the Scots 
Army ſhould beenter'd the Kingdom, by which the Parliament Army 
would be upon their March towards them, before they would have any 
appearance of force in the parts near London; and then they believ'd 
that both Country and City would riſe together. And ſo thoſe Gentle- 
men of Kent, who were privy to any deſign, lay privately in London 
to avoid all Cabals in their Country : ſo that what now fell out there, 
was by meer chance and accident, that could never be foreſeen, or pre- 
vented. | 

THERE happen'd to be at ſome jovial meeting in Kent about that 
time, one M* Efrangeè a younger Brother of a good Family in Norfolk, 0 
who had been always of the King's Party, and for attempting ſomewhat 
in his own Country for his Majeſty s Service, had been taken Priſoner 
by the Parliament, and by a Court of War condemn to dye, but be- 
ing kept in Priſon till the end of the War, was then {ſet at Liberty, as 
one in whom there was no more danger. But he retaind his old Af 
fections, and more remember d the cruel uſage he had receiv d, than 
that they had not proceeded as cruelly with him as they might have 
done. He had a great Friendſhip with a young Gentleman, M Hales, 
who livd in Kent, and was Married to a Lady of a Noble Birth and 
Fortune, he being Heir to one of the greateſt Fortunes of that Country,; 
but was to expect the Inheritance from the favour of an old ſevere 
Grandfather, who for the preſent kept the young couple from running 
into any exceſs: the Mother of the Lady being of as ſour and ſtrict a 
Nature as the Grandfather, and both of them ſo much of the Parliament 
Party, that they were not willing any part of their Eſtates ſhould be 
hazarded for the King. At the Houſe of this M' Hales M L Eftrange 
was, when by the communication which that part of Kent always hath 
with the Ships which lye in the Dorwrs, the report firſt did ariſe that 
the Fleet would preſently declare for the King, and thoſe Seamen who 
came on Shore talked as if the City of London would joyn with them. 
This drew many Gentlemen of the Country who wiſhed well, to vifit 
the Ships, and they return d more confirm'd of the truth of what they 
had heard. Good fellowſhip was a Vice ſpread every where, and this 
young great Heir, who had been always bred among his Neighbours, 
affected that which they were beſt pleaſed with, and ſo his Houſe was a 
Rendezvous for thoſe who delighted in that Exerciſe, and who every 
day brought him the news of the good inclinations in the Fleet for the 
King; and all Men's Mouths were full of the general hatred the whole 
Kingdom had againſt the Parliament as well as the Army. ML Eftrange 
was a Man of a good Wit, and a fancy very luxuriant, and of an enter- 5- 
priſing Nature. He obſervd, by the good company that came to the 
Houſe, that the Affections of all that large and populous Country were 
tor the King. He begun to tell M Hales, ©that though his Grandfather 


did 
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« did in his heart wiſh the King well, yet his carriage had been ſuch in 
« his conjunction with the Parliament, that he had more need of the 
«King's favour than of his Grandfather's to be Heir to that great Eſtate; 
cc and that certainly nothing could be more acceptable to his Grandfa- 
« ther, or more glorious to Him, than to be the Inftrument of both ; 
and therefore adviſed him © to put himſelf into the head of his own 
«Country, which would be willing to be led by him, that when the 
« Scots were enter d into the Northern parts, and all the Kingdom ſhould 
«he in Armes, he might, with the Body of his Country-men, march 
10 towards London; which would induce both the City and the Parlia- 
ment to joyn with him, whereby he ſhould have great ſhare in the 
« honour of Reſtoring the King. | 
Tax Company that frequented the Houſe thought the diſcourſe ve- 
ry reaſonable, and ſaw that the iſſue muſt be very honourable : the 
young Lady of the Houſe was full of Zeal for the King, and was willing 
her Husband ſhould be the Inftrument of his delivery : the young Gen- 
tleman himſelf had not been enough converſant in the Affairs of the 
world to apprehend the danger, or hazard of the Attempt, and fo re- 
ferr'd himſelf and the whole Buſineſs to be govern'd, and conducted by 
20 M L'Eftrange, whom they all believd by his diſcourſe to be an able 
Soldier. He writ ſome Letters to particular Gentlemen, who he was 
inform'd would receive them willingly, and ſign d Warrants to the Con- 
ſtables of hundreds with his own Name, which had been never heard of 
in the Country, requiring,“ in his Majeſty's name, all Perſons to appear, 
e at a time and place appointed, to adviſe together, and to lay hold on 
«ſuch opportunities, as ſhould be offer d for relieving the King and de- 
*livering him out of Priſon. There was an incredible appearance of 
the Country at the place appointed, where ML Eſtrange appear d with 
M Hales, and thoſe Perſons which had been uſed to their Company. 
ML Eſtrange ſpoke to them in a ſtyle very much his own; and being 
not very clear to be underſtood, the more prevailed over them. He 
ſpake like a Man in Authority, inveighed againſt“ the Tyranny of the 
Army, which had ſubdued the Parliament; againſt their barbarous im- 
te priſonment of the King, and againſt a conſpiracy they had to murther 
him. He added © that the Affections of that noble Country were well 
*known to his Majeſty, and that he had therefore appointed the Fleet 
that was in the Downs to joyn with them; and that he doubted not 
* but they would together be too ſtrong for his Enemies, who were like 
*to have enough to do to defend themſelves in many other places; and 
«that his Majeſty was willing they ſhould have a Gentleman of their 
con Country, well known to them, to be their General; and named 
M' Hales; who was preſent. There was not one Man who ſo much as 
asked for any Letter or Commiſſion, or other Authority from the King; 
but all of them, very frankly and unanimouſly, declared © they would 
be ready to joyn, and march as their General Hales ſhould direct; and 
ſo another day and place was appointed for another appearance, and liſt. 
ing and forming their Regiments; and in the mean time M L'E/trange 
{et out ſuch Declarations, and Engagements, as he thought moſt like 
to prevail with the People, and required © that they ſhould be read in 
do all Churches; which was done accordingly. The next appearance was 
greater than the former; and with the ſame forwardneſs, many coming 
Armed both Horſe and Foot, and ſhewing a marvellous alacrity to the 
Engagement. Their General then gave out his Commiſſions for ſeveral 
Vol. 3. O Regiments, 
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Regiments, and a new day was appointed for their Rendezvous, when 
all ſhould come Armed, and keep together in a Body, until it ſhould 
be fit to march to London. 

Ir was known that the Fleet was gone out of the Downs, but it was 
as well known that it had abſolutely renounced the Service of the Par- 
liament, and rejected all their Officers. It was eaſy to perſwade the Peo- 
ple, that they were gone upon ſome important Enterpriſe, and would 
ſpeedily return; and it was infinuated, © that it was gone to the Iſle of 
* Wight to releaſe the King, who would return with it into Kent; which 
made them haſten their preparations. 10 

Ar the time when the King made the Earl of Northumberland Ad- 
miral, he declared, and it was inſerted in his Commiſlion, that he 
«ſhould enjoy that Office during the Minority of the Duke of Tork; 
and the Duke having made his Eſcape at this time, when there was this 
Commotion amongſt the Sea-men, it was no ſooner known that his High- 
neſs was in Holland, but the Sea-men talked aloud © that they would go 
eto their Admiral; and the Gentlemen of Rent ſtirring them up and in- 
flaming them to that reſolution, and the Sea-men again preſſing the Gen- 
tlemen to haſten their rifing in Armes, that they might aſſiſt and ſe- 
cond each other, they both declared themſelves ſooner than they ought 20 
to haye done, and before they were prepared for an Enterpriſe of that 
importance. 

TRE Parliament was well inform'd of the diſtemper amongſt the Sea- 
men, and had therefore forborne putting the half of the Proviſions 
aboard the Ships, which, for the greateſt part, lay ready in the Downs, 
wanting only half the Victual they were to have for the Summer Ser- 
vice. But thoſe Officers which were on board, finding they had no Au- 
thority, and that the Sea: men mock d and laugh'd at them, ſent every 
day to inform the Parliament, what mutinous humour the whole Fleet 
was in. Whereupon they ſent Ramsborough and ſome other Officers zo 
thither; preſuming that the preſence of the Admiral would quickly 
quiet all. He, being a Man of a rough imperious Nature, aſſoon as he 
came on board his Ship, begun to make a ſtrict Enquiry into the for- 
mer diſorders and mutinous behaviour, upon which all the Men of his 
Ship retired into their old Fortreſs of One and All, and preſently laid 

Rainborough hold on him, and put Him, and ſuch other Officers of the Ship as they 


and ſome o 


Officers put on liked not, into the Boat, and ſent them on Shore. Which was no ſooner 

Senn, known to the reſt of the Ships, but they follow 'd their example, and 
uſed Their Officers in the ſame manner. After they had for ſome days 
been feaſted and careſſed by the People of Kent, ſome of the Gentlemen 0 
putting themſelves on board to joyn with them, and in order to aſſiſt 
them towards providing ſuch neceſſaries as were wanting, they went 

The revolted Out of the Downs, and ſtood for Holland, that they might find their 

b, 57. Admiral; and let fall their Anchors before the Brill. What was done 

land. by the Gentlemen of Kent on Shore, and the ſucceſs thereof, will be 
related hereafter. 

THis ſo very ſeaſonable revolt of the Fleet, in a conjuncture when 
ſo many Advantages were expected, was look d upon as a ſure Omen 
of the deliverance of the King. And the report that the Ships were be- 
fore Calais, as if they had expected ſome Body there, which was true, 
for ſome time, was the reaſon that it was thought fit that the Prince 
( who had hitherto thought of nothing but being ſent for by the Scots, 
and how to find himſelf with them) ſhould make all poſſible haſt to 
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Calais. This was the Cauſe of that his ſuddain motion, which was yet 
retarded for want of Money, and all other things neceſſary for his Jour: 
ney. The Cardinal ſhew d no manner of favouring all theſe Appearances 
of Advantage to the King; he gave leſs countenance to Scotland, than 
he had ever done when it was in Rebellion againſt the King; and, not- 
withſtanding all his promiſes with reference to Ireland, the Marquis 
of Ormond remain d ſtill at Paris, without obtaining Armes or Money 
in any proportion (both which had been promiſed ſo liberally) and was, 
after all importunities, compelled to tranſport himſelf into Ireland ne mers 
(where he was ſo importunately call'd for) without any manner of Sup-{.; nr 7 
plies, which were expected. And now, when the remove of the Prince 2 
was ſo behoveful, the Cardinal utterly refuſed to furniſh him with any 
Money ; all which diſcountenances were ſhortly after remember'd to 
Cromwell, as high merit. 
THE Prince's remove was by every Body thought ſo neceflary, that 
the Lord Jermin, as was pretended, found means to borrow ſo much 
Money as was neceflary for the Journey; which the King paid long af- 
ter with full Intereſt. D Ge, a Man well known in that time, as the 
chief Agent and Confident of my Lord Jermin, was preſently ſent into 
:» Holland, to diſpoſe the Sea-men to be willing to receive the Lord Jer- 
min to Command the Fleet. So ſollicitous that Noble Man was to be 
in the head of any Action that was like to proſper, how unfit ſoever he 
was for it; having neither induſtry, nor knowledge of any thing of the 
Sea, and being leſs belov d by the Sea-men than any Man that could be 
named. The Prince made what haſt he could to Calais, attended by 
Prince Rupert, the Lord Hopton, and the Lord Colepepper, and ſome 
other Gentlemen, beſides his own Domeſticks; and finding one of the 
Engliſh Frigats before Calais, and underſtanding that the Duke of Tork 
was gone from the Hague to Helvoer Sluce, and had put himſelf on 
zo board the Fleet there, his Highneſs preſently embarked, and made the 
more haſt left his Brother ſhould be in Action before him, and was re- 
ceiv d at the Fleet with all thoſe acclamations and noiſes of joy, which 7% Prices 
that People are accuſtom'd to; they having expreſſed as much ſome days i 
before, at the arrival of the Duke of Tork. 
ASSOON as it was known in Holland that the Prince of Yales was 
arriv'd, the Prince of Orange, with his Wite the Princeſs Royal, came 
preſently thither to entertain his Highneſs the beſt that place would 
permit, but eſpecially to rejoyce together, having not ſeen each other 
from the time they were Children. The Prince found the Fleet in Fa#i»: i» 
Faction and Diſorder, and great pains had been taken to corrupt r 
S' John Berkley's coming to the Hague to Aſſume the Government of 
the Duke of 7ork, had not been acceptable to his Royal Highneſs; who 
was perſwaded by Colonel Bamfeld, that he had been unfaithful, as 
well as unfortunate, in his attendance upon the King to the Iſle of Might. 
The Colonel himſelf was ſo incenſed with it, that he uſed all the skill 
and infinuation he had, to leſſen his Highneſs's reverence to the Queen, 
and to diſpute her Commands. Then takivg the opportunity of the 
Fleet's being come to Heluoet Sluce, he went thither, and having, as is 
{aid before, a wonderful Addreſs to the diſpoſing Men to mutiny, and 
o to work upon Common Men, which the Fleet conſiſted of, there being 
no Officers, for the moſt part, above the Quality of a Boat-Swaine or 
Maſter's-Mate, he perſwaded them © to declare for the Duke of Tork, 
* without any reſpe& to the King or Prince; and when his Highneſs 
Vol. 3. O 2 * ſhould 
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© «ſhould be on board, that they ſhould not meddle in the quarrel be- 


«tween the King and the Parliament, but entirely joyn with the Pref 
« byterian Party, and the City of London; which by this means would 
e bring the Parliament to reaſon : and he prepared his Friends the Sea- 
men when the Duke ſhould come to them, that they would except 
againſt S John Berkley, and cauſe him to be diſmiſſed; and then he be- 
liev'd he ſhould be able to govern both his Highneſs and the Fleet. 

AT the ſame time D'Goffe, who was a dextrous Man too, and could 
comply with all Men in all the Acts of good fellowſhip, had gotten ac- 
quaintance with others of the Sea-men, and made them jealous of Bam. 10 


fields activity; and endeavour d to perſwade them © that they ſhould 


« 111 Petition the Prince (who, he knew, would be ſhortly with them) 
«that the Lord Jermin might be made their Admiral; who would be 
«able to ſupply them with Money, and whatſoever elſe they wanted: 
te that there was no hope of Money but from France, and that the Lord 
Jermin had all the power and credit there, and might have what Mo- 
*ney he defired; and by theſe Agitations, the infant Loyalty of the 
Sea-men begun to be diſtracted. 

Ar the ſame time the Lord #/iloughby of Parham, who had always 
adhered to the Presbyterians, and was of great eſteem amongſt them, 0 
though he was not tainted with their principles, had left the Parlia- 
ment, and ſecretly tranſported himſelf into Holland; and was arrived 
at Rotterdam, when Bamfeld returnd from the Fleet, and went to 
wait upon the Duke of Tor at the Hague. Bamſteld deliver d ſuch a 
Meſſage from the Fleet as he thought would haſten the Duke's Journey 
thither; and told him, © the Sea-men made great enquiry after the Lord 
* Z/illoughby, and much longed to have him with them; infinuating 
to the Duke, that he had much contributed to that good diſpoſition 
ein the Sea-men, and was privy to their revolt, and had promiſed ſpeedi- 
*ly to come to them, and that it would be the moſt acceptable thing 
*his Highneſs could do to carry him with him to the Fleet, and make 
*him his Vice-Admiral. The Duke made all imaginable haſt to Helvoer 
Sluce, and immediately went on board the Admiral; where he was re- 
ceiv'd with the uſual marks of joy and acclamation. He declared the 
Lord Willoughby his Vice-Admiral, and appointed ſome other Officers 
in the ſeveral Ships, and ſeem very deſirous to be out at Sea. In the 
mean time Bam/reld continued his Activity; and the Doctor, finding 
he had little hope to raiſe his Patron to the height he propoſed, did all 
he could to hinder the Operation of Bamſteld, and took all the ways 
he could that the Prince might be advertiſed of it, and thereupon haſten 
his own Journey ; which did likewiſe contribute to the haſt his Highneſs 
made. He arrivd at Helvoet Slucè very ſeaſonably to prevent many in- 
conveniencies, which would have inevitably fallen out; and the Sea- men, 
upon his Highneſs's appearance, return d again into their old chearful 
humour; which the Prince knew would be beſt preſervd by Action; and 
therefore exceedingly defired to be at Sea, where he was ſure he muſt be 
Superior to any Force the Parliament could in a ſhort time put out. 
But the Fleet already wanted many Provifions, of which Beer was the 
chief; which, by the countenance and aſſiſtance of the Prince of Orange, 
was in a ſhort time procured in a reaſonable proportion; and then the- 
Prince ſet fail firſt for Yarmouth Road, then for the Downs; having 
ſent his Brother, the Duke of Tork, with all his Family to the Hague, 
to remain there, 
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THOUGH the Duke was exceedingly troubled to leave the Fleet, 
which he had been perſwaded to look upon as his Province, yet he could 
not but acknowledge, that right reaſon would not permit they ſhould 
both be ventur d at one time on board the Fleet; and, the Prince deter- 
mining to engage his own Perſon, he ſubmitted to the determination; 
and was well content to remain with his Siſter. The Prince did not 
think fit to remove the Lord Willoughby (who, he knew, was much relied 
upon by the Presbyterian Party) from the Charge the Duke had given 
him; though he was not much known to the Sea-men. But Captain 

10 Batten coming at the ſame time when his Highneſs did to the Fleet, 
and bringing the Con/tant Warrick, one of the beſt Frigats the Parlia- 
ment had built, with Jordan, and two or three Sea-men of good Com- 
mand, his Highneſs knighted him, and made him Rere-Admiral of the 
Fleet; believing, that he could not do a more popular and acceptable 
thing to the Sea-men, than by putting the ſame Man, who had Com- 
manded them ſo many years, over them again at this time; whoſe ex- 
perience and government would ſupply the defects and want of skill of 
the Vice-Admiral, who was very willing to be adviſed by him. But the 
Prince ſhortly after found he was miſtaken in that expedient, and that 

zo the Sea-men (who defired to ſerve the King upon the clear principles of 
obedience, and loyalty) did not in any degree affect Batten, becauſe he 
had failed in both, and was now of a Party towards which they had no 
veneration. The truth 1s, the Prince came prepared and diſpoſed from 
the Queen, to depend wholely upon the Presbyterian Party, which, be- 
ſides the power of the cori Army, which was every day expected to 
invade England, was thought to be poſſeſſed of all the ſtrength of the 

City of London; and the Lord Colepepper, and M Long, the Prince's 
Secretary, were truſted by the Queen to keep the Prince ſteady and faſt 
to that dependence; and his Highneſs was injoyn d to be entirely adviſed 

zo by them; though all the other Lords about him were of another mind, 
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and the Prince himſelf not inclined that way. D' Seward, the Dean of 
. the King's Chapel , whom his Majeſty had recommended to his Son to 
i inſtru him in all matters relating to the Church, and D' Earles, and 
. the reſt of his Chaplains, waited diligently upon him to prevent thoſe 
a Infuſions. But, by thoſe two, the benefit of this Fleet was principally 
e conſider d, as a happy means to put the Prince on Shore, that he might 
7 be in the head of the Scotiſi Army; and no doubt if that Army had been 
1 then enter'd into England, as it was very ſhortly after, the Prince would 
8 have been directed, with the Fleet; to have follow d all the advice 
ne +©* which ſhould have been ſent from the Scots. 

G Ix the mean time it was thought moſt counſelable, after the Prince 
* had ſail d ſome days about the Coaſt, that the Kingdom might generally 
1, know that his Highnefs was there, that they ſhould all go into the River 
l of Thames, and lye ſtill there; by which they expected two great Ad-, 
d vantages; firſt, that the City would be thereby engaged to declare it ſelf, Thame. 1 
de when they faw all their Trade obſtructed; and that their Ships home- 
. wards bound, of which, at that Seaſon of the year, they expected many, 
= muſt fall into the Prince's hands; and then, that the preſence of the 
e, Prince in the River would hinder the Parliament from getting Sea: men, 
hey 5oand from ſetting out that Fleet which 4.— preparing to reduce the 
ng other, under the Command of the Earl of Farwick; whom they thought 
e, fit, in this exigent, again to imploy; and who, by accepting the Charge, 


thought he ſhould be in a better poſture to chooſe his Party, in any other 
-H alteration that ſhould happen at Land. WHEN 
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WHEN the Parliament firſt heard of the Commotion in Kent, and 
ſaw the Warrants which were ſent out and fign'd by L Eftrange, whom 
no body knew (and the Gentlemen of Kent who fate in the Parlia- 
ment, aſſured them, © that there was no ſuch Gentleman in that County; 
and S' Edward Hales, who likewiſe was preſent there, told them, he 
ce was very confident that his Grandſon could not be embark'd in ſuch 
te an Affair) they neglected it, and thought it a defign to amuſe them. 
But when they heard that the meetings were continued, and ſaw the De- 


clarations which were publiſhd, and were well aſſured that young Hales 


appear'd with them as their General, they thought the matter worth «© 
their care; and therefore appointed their General, © to ſend two or three 
ce Troops of Horſe into Rent to ſuppreſs that ſeditious Inſurrection, 
S' Edward Hales now excuſing himſelf with revilings, threats, and de- 
teſtation of his Grandſon; who, he proteſted, ſhould never be his Heir. 
THE Earl of Holland, who had a Commiſſion to be General, and 
the reſt who were engaged, were not yet ready, the Scozs being not yet 
enter d; nor did they underſtand any thing of the bufineſs of Kent; 
however when they were aſſured that they were drawn into a Body, and 
were ſo ſtrong that the Officers who commanded the Troops which had 
been ſent to ſuppreſs them, had ſent to the Parliament word, © that 
«they durſt not advance, for that the Enemy was much ſtronger than 
«they, and increaſed daily; and that they had ſent a Letter to the City 
of London inviting them to joyn with them; the Earl of Holland 1 
ſay, and the others with him, thought it fit to ſend them all the coun- 
tenance, and encouragement they could; and thereupon diſpatch'd 
thoſe Officers who had been defign'd for the Troops of that County, 
when the Seaſon ſhould be ripe, and who had hitherto lurked privately 
in London to avoid ſuſpicion. They were defired to call their Friends 
together, aſſoon as was poſſible, to joyn with their neighbours; and 
were told © that they ſhould very ſhortly receive a General from the. 
*King: for they did not think M' Hales equal to the work, who found 
his power and credit to grow leſs, the greater the appearance grew to 
be; and they begun to enquire for the King's Commiſſion. The Earl 
of Holland had form'd his Party of many Officers who had ſerv'd both 
the King and the Parliament; all which were in the City; and he had 
not yet a mind to call them together, but to expect the appearance of 
their Northern Friends, and therefore conſulting with the reſt, and 
finding the Earl of Nor7wich, who had been ſome Months in England 
under a Paſs from the Parliament ( upon pretence of making his com- 
poſition, from which he had never been excluded) willing to engage» 
himſelf in the conduct of thoſe in Rent, where he was well known and 


belov d, his affection and zeal for the King's Service being not to be 


doubted, they reſolvd that he ſhould go thither; and there being many 


blank Commiſſions ready to be diſpoſed as the Service ſhould require, 


they filled one with His name, by which the Command of all Aer? was 
committed to him, © with power to lead them any whither as the good 
*of the Kings Service ſhould make requiſit. And with this Commiſſion 
he made haſt into Kerr, and found at Mazd/tone a better Body of Horſe 
and Foot Armd than could have been expected; enough in number to 
have met any Army that was like to be brought againſt them. They 


all receiv d him with wonderful Acclamations, and vowed obedience to 


him. M Hales, upon the news of another General to be ſent thither, 
and upon the ſtorms of threats and rage which fell upon him from his 


Grand- 
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Grandfather, on the one fide, and. on his Wife by her Mother on the 
other ſide, and upon the conſcience that he was not equal to the Charge, 
though his Affection was not in the leaſt declined, found means to 
tranſport himſelf, and Wife, together with his Friend M L Eftrange, 
who had loſt his credit with the People, into Holland; reſolving, af 
ſoon as he had put his Wife out of the reach of her Mother, to return 
himſelf, and to venture his Perſon in the Service which he could not 
conduct! which he did quickly after very heartily endeavour to do. 

THE importunities from Scotland with the Presbyterians their Cor- 
:»reſpondents, the fame of 8 Marmaduke Langdale's being well receivd 

at Edenboronugh, and that many Exgliſb Officers and Soldiers daily flock'd 
thither , but eſpecially the promiſes from Parzs of Supplies of Armes, 
Ammunition, and Money, aſſoon as they could expect it, ſet all the 
other Wheels going in Exgland which had been preparing all the Winter. 
There were in South Vales Colonel Laugborn, Colonel Powell, and 
Colonel Poyer, who commanded thoſe parts under the Parliament, 
which they had ſerv'd from the beginning: the firſt of them a Gentle. 
man of a good Extraction, anda fair Fortune in Land in thoſe Counties, 
who had been bred a Page under the Earl of E, when he had a Com- 
20 mand in the Low Countries, and continued his dependence upon him 
afterwards, and was much in his favour, and by that relation was firſt 
engaged in the Rebellion, as many other Gentlemen had been without 
wiſhing ill to the King: the ſecond was a Gentleman too, but a Soldier 
of fortune: the third, had from a low Trade raiſed himſelf in the War 
to the reputation of a very diligent and ſtout Officer, and was at this 
time truſted by the Parliament with the Government of the Town and 
Caſtle of Pembroke. Theſe three communicated their diſcontents to 
each other, and all thought themſelves ill requited by the Parliament for 
the Service they had done, and that other Men, eſpecially Colonel Mit- 
zo ron, was preferr d before them; and reſolvd to take the opportunity of 
the Scots coming in, to declare for the King upon the Presbyterian Ac- 
count. But Laughorn, who was not infected with any of thoſe freaks, 
and doubted not to reduce the other two, when it ſnould be time, to 
ſober reſolutions, would not engage till he firſt ſent a confident to Paris 
to inform the Prince of what he had determin d, and of what their wants 
conſiſted, which if not reliev d, they ſhould not be able to purſue their 
purpoſe, defiring to receive Orders for the time of their declaring, and 
Aſſurance that they ſhould in time receive thoſe Supplies they ſtood in 
need of. And the Lord Jermin ſent him a promiſe under his hand.“ that 
che ſhould not fail of receiving all the things he had defired, before he 
*could be preſſed by the Enemy; and therefore conjured him, and his 
Friends, forthwith to declare for the King; which he aſſured them 
* would be of ſingular benefit, and advantage to his Majeſty's Service; 
*fince, upon the firſt notice of their having declared, the &otiſh Army 
* would be ready to march into Exgland. Hereupon they preſently de- 
clared, before they were provided to keep the Field for want of Am- 
munition and Money, and when Pembroke was not ſupplied with Pro- 
viſions for aboye two Months; and were never thought of after. 

TRE Lord Byron had been ſent from Paris, upon the importunities 
vo from Scotland, to get as many to declare in England in ſeveral places, 
as might diſtract the Army, and keep it from an entire Engagement 
againſt them, to diſpoſe his old Friends about Che/ter and North Hales 
to appear aſſoon as might be: and he preſently, with the help of Colonel 

Robinſon, 
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Robinſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Iſland of Angleſer, and diſpoſed all 
North Vales to be ready to declare aſſoon as the Scots ſhould enter the 
Kingdom. But that which was of moſt importance, and ſeem d already 
to have brought the War even into the heart of Exgland, was that ſome 
Gentlemen, who had formerly ſervd the King in the Garriſon of Newark, 
and in the Northern Army, under S' Marmaduke Langdale, had (by 
a deſign conſulted with him before his going into Scotland, and upon 
Orders receiv'd from him fince, when he believ'd the Scozs would be in 
a ſhort time ready to begin their March) ſurpriſed the ſtrong Caſtle of 

Pontfret in Yorkſhire (which had a Garriſon in it for the Parliament), 
and grew preſently ſo numerous, by the reſort of Officers and Soldiers 
from the adjacent Counties, that they grew formidable to all thoſe 
| parts, and made the communication between London and Tork inſecure, 
| except it was with ſtrong Troops. Upon which Argument of the ſur- 
priſe of Ponifret, We ſhall enlarge hereafter, before We ſpeak of the 
| Tragick concluſion of this Enterpriſe. All affairs were in this motion 
Wy in England, before there was any appearance of an Army in Scotland, 
[| * they had promiſed ſhould be ready to march by the beginning 
of May. 
INDEED as tothe raiſing an Army in Scotland, the difficulties were,, 
| well nigh over, nor did they ever look upon that as a thing that would 
! trouble them, but who ſhould Command, and be General of this Army 
was the matter upon which the ſucceſs of all they propoſed would de- 
| pend; and if they could not procure Duke Hamilton to be made choice 
li of for that Service, they would promiſe themſelves no good Iſſue of the 
j Undertaking. It was a hard thing to remove the old General Leſięy, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


who had been hitherto in the head of their Army in all their proſperous 
Succeſſes : but he was in the confidence of Argyle, which was objection 
enough againſt him, if there were no other; and the Man was grown 
old, and appear'd, in the Actions of the laſt Expedition into Exgland, 
very unequal to the Command. And therefore ſome expedient was to 
be found to be rid of him; and they found it no hard matter to prevail 
i with him to decline the Command , upon pretence of his Age and In- 
if firmities, when in truth he had no mind to venture his honour againſt 
if the Eugliſb, except aſſiſted by Engliſb, which had been his good fortune 
i in all the Actions of Moment he had perform in this War; and when 
he had been deſtitute of that help, he had always receiv'd ſome Affront. 
When by this means there was a new General to be named, Duke Ha- 
milton was propoſed, as a fit Man to be imploy'd to redeem the honour 
of the Nation. He had formerly diſcharged the office of General under. 
the King of Sweden, where Le/ley, that had now declined the imploy- 
ment, was Major General under him; and therefore could not be thought 
to be without ample experience of War. 

WHI1LsT this was depending, #gr/e took notice of S Marmaduke 
Langdale's, and S' Philip Muferave's being in the Town, and of ſome 
l diſcourſes which they had uſed, or ſome other Exgiiſb Officers in their 
0 Company, and defired © that, if they were to have any Command in 
"| «the Army, they might preſently take the Covenant; and that there 
i «might be a general Declaration, that there ſhould be neither Officer 
[| *nor Soldier receiy'd into their Army, before he had firft taken the; 
ol Covenant; and that, after they were enter d into the Kingdom of 
« England, they ſhould make no conjunction with any Forces, or Per- 
« ſons, who had not done, or ſhould refuſe to do the ſame. This . 
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found no oppoſition; they who were moſt forward to raiſe the Army 
for the delivery of the King, being as violent as any to advance that 
Declaration. And though Duke Hamillon and his Brother of Lanrick 
did as well diſapprove it in their own judgements, as they did foreſee, 
out of the long experience they had of Exglaud, what prejudice it would 
bring upon them there, yet they had not the Courage in any degree to 
ſpeak againſt it; and the Chancellor of Scozland, and the Earl of Lau. 
therdale were as paſſionate for the Advancement of it, as Argyle him- 
ſelf; and ſeem d to think that thoſe two Gentlemen either had already 
io taken, or would be willing to take it. 

IT can hardly be believd, that, after fo long knowledge of Enzland, 
and their obſervation of whom the Kings Party did conſiſt, after their 
ſo often conferences with the King without prevailing upon him, in 
any degree, either to preſerve himſelf at New-CaStle from being deli- 
ver d up to the Parliament, or in their laſt agitation with him, when 
he yielded to ſo many unreaſonable particulars to gratify them, to con- 
ſent to or promiſe, © that any Man ſhould be compelled to take the 
„Covenant; that they ſhould ſtill adhere to that fatal Combination 
againſt the Church, which they could never hope to bring to pals, ex- 

:2 cept they intended only to change the hand, and to keep the King un- 
der as ſtrict a reſtraint, when they ſhould get him into Their hands, as 
he was under the domination of the Parliament and Army: yet they 
were ſo infatuated with this reſolution, that they diſcovered their ap- 
prehenfion of the King's Party, and deſignd no leſs to oppreſs Them 
than the Independents, and Anabaptiſts; and upon the news of there- 
volt of the Fleet from the Parliament to the King, the Inſurrection in 
Aent, and other Places, and the general Inclinations throughout the 
Kingdom for the King, they flacken'd their preparations, that they 
might deter their March, to the end that all that ſtrength might be op- 

zo preſſed and reduced, that fo they might be abſolute Maſters after they 
had prevailed over the Army. Andat laſt, when they could deter their 
March no longer, upon the importunate preſſure of their Friends in 
London, they ſent the Earl of Lautherdale with thoſe inſolent In- 
ſtructions, which will be mentiond anon, and poſitively required the 
Prince immediately to repair to them; declaring, © that if his Perſon 
*ſhould not be forthwith in their Army, they would return again into 
* Scotland without making any attempt; and the knowing this reſolu- 
tion, was the reaſon that the Queen was fo poſitive in her Inſtructions, 
notwithſtanding the appearance of any other Adyantage to the King in 

» Eneland. 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale and S' Philip Muſgrave no ſooner heard 
of this Declaration, than they went to thoſe Lords, and expoſtulated 
very ſharply with them, tor © having broken their Faiths, and betrayed 
them into their Country; where they were looked upon as Enemies. 
They were Anſwer, © that they muſt give over their defign to redeem 
*the King, or yield to this determination, which their Parliament was 
o firm and united in; and would never depart from. And therefore 
they entreated them with all imaginable importunity, that they would 
take the Covenant; ſome of them defiring to confer with them upon 

wit, and undertaking to ſatisfy them, that the Covenant did not include 
thoſe things in it, which they thought it did. But when they ſaw thoſe 
Gentlemen would not be prevailed with, but that on the contrary they 
reſoly'd preſently to leave the Country; and told them, they would 
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c undeceive thoſe honeſt People in Ezg/and, who were too much in- 

« clined to truſt them; and that they ſhould find that they had a harder 

«work in hand than they imagined; the Sti Lords knew well enough 

of what importance their preſence was to be to them, for their very 
entrance into England; and thereupon defired them, © that they would 

; c have a little patience, and again abſent themſelves from Edenborough, 
| «till the heat of this diſpute was over, and till the Army ſhould be 


| ready to march; and Duke Hamilton, who had a marvellous infinua- 
| | tion to get himſelf believ d, aſſured them in confidence, © that affoon 
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« 25 he ſhould find himſelf in the head of his Army, and upon their :- 
march, there ſhould be no more talk of Covenants, but that all the 
King's Friends ſhould be welcome, and without diſtinction. So they 
left Edenborough again, and went to their old Quarters; where they 
had not ſtayed long, before the Duke ſent for them to come to him in 
"n private; and, after a very chearful reception, he told them, © he was 
vl *now ready; and that their Friends in Eugland called ſo importunately 
lid for them, that he was reſoly'd to march in very few days; which he 
- thought neceſſary to communicate to them, not only for the Friend- 
ll * ſhip he had for them; which would always keep him without reſerve 
ſl ce towards them; but becauſe he muſt depend upon them two to ſurpriſe: 
| *the Towns of Berw:ick and Carli/le, againſt the time he ſhould be 
te able to march thither ; for he intended to march between thoſe two 
! “Places. 
THE work was not hard to be perſormd by them, they having, 
j from their firſt entrance into Scotland, adjuſted with their Friends who 
" inhabited near thoſe places, to be ready for that enterpriſe when they 
ſhould be called upon; which they then believ'd would have been much 
ſooner; ſo that they were willing to undertake it, and demanded Com- 
miſſions from the Duke for the doing thereof; which he excuſed him- 
ſelf for not giving, under pretence of © the ſecrecy that was neceflary; 3: 
*in reſpe& whereof he would not truſt his own Secretary; and like- 
«wiſe, as a thing unneceflary for the work; ſince it was their own re- 
<« putation and intereſt, and their being known to have been always 
t truſted by the King, by which they could bring it to paſs, and not His 
Commiſſion; for which thoſe Towns would have no reverence. Be- 
ſides, he told them, ©that the Marquis of Argyle had ſtill proteſted 
*againſt their beginning the War by any Act of Hoſtility againſt the 
« Engliſh, in torcing any of the Towns; which was not neceſſary in or- 
*der to the King's deliverance; but that an Army might march to the 
place where the King was, to the end that thoſe Meflengers who were 
* ſent by the State to ſpeak with the King, might have liberty to ſpeak 
«with his Majeſty ; which was a Right of the Kingdom, and the de- 
* manding it could be no breach of the Pacification between the two 
Kingdoms. 

TH1s Argument, they knew, was not reaſonable enough to ſway 
the Duke. But they foreſaw two other reaſons, which did prevail with 
him not to give thoſe Commiſſions they defired, which otherwiſe might 
have been given with the ſame ſecrecy that the buſineſs was to be acted 
with; the one, the Order againſt giving any Commiſſion to any Man 
before he had taken the Covenant: And how much Authority ſoever;- | ' 
the Duke might take upon him to diſpenſe with that Order after he 
ſhould be in Erg/arnd, it might not be convenient that he ſhould aſſume 
it whilſt he remain d yet at Edenborougb: the other was, that, when 

they 
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they had done it without his Commiſſion, he might, upon his March, 
or aſſoon as he came thither, diſpoſſeſs them of the Government, and 
put Str. men into their places; the laſt of which he did not diſſemble 
to them; but confeſſed that, though the Council of Sorland, would 
« not attempt the taking of thoſe Towns, yet when They ſhould be taken, 
© they would expect the Government thereof ſhould be in Their hands, 


and depend upon Them, without which they ſhould not be able to 


« ſend him thoſe continual ſupplies which he expected from them. And 
there being then a recruit of five or fix thouſand, which S' George Mon 


ire had near raiſed in the North, and from Ireland, who were to begin 


their March after him, aſſoon as he ſhould be out of Seoriard, the two 
Gentlemen had no purpoſe of remaining in' thoſe Governments, well 
knowing that their preſence would be of importance to the Army, at 
leaſt whilſt they ſtaid'in the Northern Counties; yet they knew well, 
it was for the Service that thoſe Towns ſhould remain in the hands of 
the Enguiſh, without which few of the Gentlemen of thoſe parts would 
declare themſelves, how well affected foever they were; which when 
they had offer d to the Duke, they left it to him, and accepted the im- 
ployment he preſſed them to undertake, and parted to put the ſame 


:01N execution in both places at one time, all things being concerted be- 


tween them to that purpoſe. | 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale had ſeveral Officers, and Soldiers, laid 
privately on the Scotiſb fide to wait his Commands, and more on the 
Engliſb; there being two or three good Families within two or three 
miles of Berwick, who were well affected and ready to appear when they 
ſhould be required; in expectation whereof they had harbour d many 
Men. Some of them S' Marmaduke appointed to meet him, on the 
Scotiſb fide, at a place about a mile diſtant from Berwick, the night be- 
fore he intended the ſurpriſe, and the reſt to be in the Town by the riſing 


zoof the Sun; ſome about the Market place, and ſome upon the Bridge, 


by which he muſt enter. The next Morning, being Market day, when 
great droves of little Horſes, laden with ſacks of Corn, always reſorted 
to the Town, S Marmaduke Langdale, with about a hundred Horſe, 
and ſome few Foot, which walked with the Market People, preſently 
after Sun rifing, was upon the Bridge, before there was any apprehen- 
ſion; and finding his Friends there whom he expected, he cauſed the 
Bridge preſently to be drawn up, and guarded by his Foot, and ſent 
others to the other parts. Himſelf with moſt of his Troops went into 
the Market place, where he found his Country Friends ready to do all 


+ he would Command. There was ſo general a conſternation ſeiſed upon a M 
the whole Town, there being no other Garriſon but Townſmen, that ga, 
after they had ſeiſed upon the Mayor, who was the Governour, all things? Phil. Muc 
were in a ſhort time ſo quiet, that they open'd their Ports again, that ie, 


the Market might not be interrupted. S Philip «Muſgrave, with as 
little oppoſition, poſſeſſed himſelf of Carliſie; where he had a greater 
Intereſt; and the People were generally better affected to the King, and 
more difinclined to the &cots than thoſe of Berwick uſed to be; and they 
both haſten'd Advertiſement to the Dake of what they had done, | 

IT will be much wonder'd at, that after Cromel! plainly foreſaw 


they ſhould have a War with Scotland, and had conſtant Intelligence 


from thence of the Advances they made, he did not take care to put 
Garriſons into thoſe two important places, the very ſtrength of which 
could for ſome time have withſtood alt = power whrich —_— 
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have brought againſt them. But the ſame reaſon which had been cur- 


rent at Edenborough to this very time, had prevailed at Væſiminſter. 


It was ſpecially provided for by the Act of Pacification between the two 
Kingdoms, when the Parliaments of both Kingdoms combined againſt 
the King, that there ſhould be no more Garriſons kept on either fide 
jn Berwick or Carliſie; where they were then disbanded, and ſome 
of their Fortifications ſlighted; which could eaſily have been repaired; 
and, without repairing, could have kept out an Enemy for ſome time. 
And the Parliament would not now permit any Men to be ſent thither, 
that the Scots might not pretend that the War was begun by Them; but 
left Berwick to the Government of the Mayor and the Citizens; who 
could have defended themſelves againſt the Scots if they had expected 


them. But the truth is, Cromwell had ſo perfect a contempt of the 


whole ſtrength of that Nation, that he never cared what Advantage 
ground they had upon any Field, or what place they ever poſſeſſed. 
Six Marmaduke Langdale and S' Philip Muſgrave were no ſooner 
poſſeſſed of Berwick, and Carliſle, than all the Gentlemen, Officers, and 
Soldiers thereabouts, who had formerly ſery'd the King, reſorted and 
flock'd to them well arm'd, appointed, and provided for the War; ſo 
that they had not only very ſufficient Garriſons to keep thoſe places, 0 
but Troops enough of Horſe to free the adjacent Counties from thoſe 
Forces, and Committees, and other Perſons, who were either publickly 
engaged in, or well known privately to wiſh well tothe Parliament. It 
was upon the 28" of April that S Marmaduke Langdale poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of Berwick; and ſoon after S'Philip Muſgrave ſurpriſed Carh/le, 
about eight of the Clock at night, many Gentlemen of the Neighbours 
being in, and about the Town, expecting his Arrival; ſo that the Ci- 
tizens were in confuſion, and made little reſiſtance. It is very true, they 
had both given under their hands to Duke Hamilton, that they would 
deliver up the Towns to him when he ſhould require them; he having; 
aſſured them, © that the King had promiſed, under his hand, that thoſe 
*two Towns ſhould be deliverd into the poſſeſſion of the Scots; which 
it muſt needs be ſuppoſed that they ſhould firſt take from the Parlia- 
ment, in whoſe poſſeſſion they were both when the King ſign d the En- 
gagement at Carisbrooke-Caſtle. And the Duke had not only refuſed to 
give them any Men, or other Aſſiſtance towards the taking them, but, 
as hath been ſaid, would not grant them his Commiſſion to perform it; 
pretending © that he durſt not do it, becauſe they were bound not to 
begin the War: only He, and the other Lords of his Fraternity, pro- 
miſed *to ſend five hundred Muskets, and ten Barrels of Powder to, 
*each Garriſon; and that their whole Army ſhould march into E7g/and 
within twenty days; and that, if they were ſooner in diſtreſs, they 


ee ſnhould be ſure to be reliev d. 


Bur after he heard that both places were poſſeſſed by them, he de- 
ferr d not, to ſend a Governour and Garriſon to receive Berwick; to 


whom 8. Marmaduke Langdale deliver d it according to his promiſe; 


and was required © to march with all the Exgliſß to the parts adjacent 
*to Carliſle, and there to encreaſe his Troops to what Number he could, 
with what expedition was poſſible; which he perform d ſo effectually, 
that, in very few days, he had a Rendezvous upon a Heath within five, 
Miles of Carliſie, where he muſter d above three thouſand Foot well 
arm d, and ſeven hundred Horſe not fo well arm'd; all which were 
raiſed in Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, over and aboye the Tn 
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of Carliſle; which yet remain d under S Philip Muſgrave; and, within 
two days, five hundred Horſe, very well appointed, came out of Tork- 

ſhire, the Biſhoprick of Durham, and the Neighbour parts; ſo that S' 
e Marmaduke Langdale reſolv'd preſently to march into Lancaſhire, to 
reduce thoſe who were for the Parliament there; which he could eafily 
have done, the Lord Byron being ready upon the Borders of Cheſbire 
to have joyn d with him. But this quick advance and progreſs towards 
an Army, was not well look d upon at Edenborough; and an Expreſs 
was diſpatch d, with poſitive Orders to 8 Marmaduke Langdale not 

196 to engage or fight with the Enemy, upon what advantage ſoever, 
until the Scotiſb Army ſhould come up. And wherever that Expreſs 
ſhould overtake S's Marmaduke, he was immediately to retire with his 
Forces near Carliſie; which he obeyed affoon as he receivd the Order, 
and when he might have march'd againſt Lambert; who was ſent be. 
fore with a leſs ſtrength than S' Marmaduke commanded, and which in 
all probability wonld have been defeated. 

Bur, as if this had not been diſcouragement enough, within one or 
two days after that Expreſs, Letters were ſent from the Council in Scoz- 
land, by which S' Marmaduke Langdale was very ſeverly reprehended, 

10 for receiving Papiſts into his Army, and not owning the Covenant in 
the Declarations which he had publiſhd; and told, © that he ſhould 
e receive no Aſſiſtance from Them, except the Covenant was embraced 
*by all his Army. This ſtruck at the root of all their hopes; and was 
ſo contrary to all the Engagements they had receiv'd from the Scot/b 
Lords, both by Words and Letters, © that they ſhould never be troubled 
with any ſuch motions, after they were once upon Erg//b ground; 
*and that then they ſhould proceed upon thoſe Grounds as were like to 
*bring in moſt Men to their Aſſiſtance; that S' Marmadrke prevailed 
with S Philip Muſgrave to make a Journey forthwith to Edenborough, 

zoto expoſtulate upon the whole matter, and declare their firm reſolution 
to the Lords there. 

SIR Philip Muſgrave, that it might appear that they did not exclude 
any who had taken the Covenant, and were willing to joyn with them, 
carried a liſt with him of the names of many Officers in their Troops 
who had been compelled to take the Covenant before they could be ad- 
mitted to compoſition, or procure the ſequeſtration to be taken from 
their Eſtates, and of ſome others who had taken it for quietneſs ſake in 
the places where they livd; with which the Scors were in ſome degree 
mitigated, but ſeem d to retain ſtill their rigour, that it ſhould be ſub- 

t mitted to by the whole Army. 

IN the mean time Lambert, having gotten a ſtrong Body of Horſe unten 
and Foot, advanced upon S' Marmaduke Langdale ; who, being enjoyn'd gonf them. 
not to Fight, was forced to retire to Carliſſe, and ſuffer himſelf to be, 
upon the matter, block'd up on one fide, whilſt he ſent Letter upon 
Letter to the Duke © to haſten his March, or to ſend ſome Troops to 
*his Aſſiſtance, and Liberty to Fight the Enemy. 

THe Earl of Norwich had found the Aſſembly at <Mazid/tone very Ti Er of 
numerous, but likewiſe very diſorderly, and without Government, nor Maidione 
eaſy to be reduced under any Command. They had been long enough d 

'® together to enter into jealouſies of one another, and from thence into 
Factions, and were of ſeveral opinions what they were to do. And 
„ they all pretended an entire ſubmiſſion and obedience to the Earl 
of Norwich as their General, * forbore to deliver his 
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who, they knew, would haſten their return all they could. 


of Things and Perſons, nor to enquire by what means they had firſt been 
drawn together; which implyed that many Men wiſhd they had been 
to begin again. The Earl was a Man fitter to have drawn ſuch a Body 
together by his frolick and pleaſant humour, which reconciled People 
of all conſtitutions wonderfully to him, than to form and conduct them 
towards any Enterpriſe. He had always livd in the Court in ſuch a 
ſtation of buſineſs as raiſed him very few Enemies; and his pleaſant and 
jovial Nature, which was every where acceptable, made him many 
Friends, at leaſt made many delight in his Company. So that by the 
great favour he had with the King and Queen, and the little prejudice 0 
he ſtood in with any Body elſe, he was very like, if the fatal diſorder 
of the time had not blaſted his hopes, to have grown Maſter of a very 
fair Fortune; which was all that he.propoſed to himſelf. But he had no 
experience or knowledge of the War, nor knew how to exerciſe the Of. 
fice he had taken upon him of General, but was very willing to pleaſe 
every Man, and comply with every Bodies humour; which was quickly 
diſcover d; and ſo Men withdrew the Reverence they were prepared to 
have paid him, and grew more obſtinate in their own opinions what 
was to be done; and the indiſpoſition increaſed, when they heard that 
Fairfax himſelf was appointed to march towards them. They who beſt ,, 
underſtood the Affair, and how to apply the ſtrength they had to the 
beſt advantage, adviſed © that they might retire beyond Roche/ter, and 
* by breaking down the Bridge there, and Fortifying another Paſs or 
«two, which was eaſy to be done, they might keep the Enemy from 
«entring into the Eaſt of Kent (which was the largeſt and beſt part of 
that rich and populous County) © longer than they would be able to 
«continue the attempt, for fear of being incloſed by an Enemy at their 
« back, if the City of London, or thoſe of E, who were moſt ſpoken 
«of, had a mind to declare for the King; and by this means they might 
be ſure of a correſpondence with the Fleet; of the return whereof in; 
a ſhort time they were moſt confident; and the more, becauſe ſome Gen- 
tlemen of their own Body were on board the Fleet in ſome Authority, 


Many were the more perſwaded that the Fleet was gone to the Iſle 
of Migbt for the reſcue of the King, becauſe thoſe Gentlemen were gone 
in it. And without doubt that advice was the moſt reaſonable, and if 
it had been purſued might have kept the Enemy at a Bay for ſome time. 
But other Men leſs reaſonable were of another mind: they did not be- 
lieve © that Fazrfax could have leiſure to look after them; they were 
* confident that the Parliament had ſo many Enemies to look after, 
* thoſe in Wales growing ſtrong, and having beaten the Party that had 
© been ſent againſt them; and the Officers in the North, who had ſeiſed 
* upon Poniſret. Caſtle in Jor x ſbire, and had drawn in a ſtrong Garriſon 
from the parts adjacent, had a Body of Horſe, that infeſted all thoſe 
* parts; and the Scots were upon their march tor Exglaud; and there- 
fore they concluded that Fazrfax could not be at leiſure to viſit them: 
The retiring would be an Argument of fear, which would diſhearten 
their Friends at London, and all thoſe of that part of Rent, which muſt 
* be deſerted upon their Retreat, would deſert them, aſſoon as that re- 
* ſolution ſhould be known; and therefore they defired, © that they, 
* might all march towards Black-Heath; which would raiſe the Spirits 
* of their Friends, and many would reſort every day to them out of Lon. 
Aon and the parts adjacent; all which were eminently well affected. 
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TRE Noiſe for this was the greater, and the Earl of Norwich him. 7% Kenrigi 
{pH was thereby ſwayed to be of that opinion; and ſo they reſolv d to 552," 
advance, and a ſhort day was appointed for a general Rendezvous upon ®<#Het 
Black- Heath; and Orders were ſent out accordingly. 

Tux diſturbance in ſo many places made the reſolution of the Ge- 
neral now to be known, which had been hitherto carefully concealed, 
« that Fairfax himfelf was not willing to march againſt the Scozs ; which 
was not now counſelable for him todo. Cromwell was very willing to 
take that Province to himſelf, and had always ſo great a contempt of 
the Scots, that he was willing to march with a much leſſer Number than 
he well knew the Scots Army to confiſt of; and being inform'd which 
way the Scots reſolv'd to enter the Kingdom, and that they were even 
ready to march, he advanced to meet them, aſſoon as they ſhould be Cromwell as: 
enter d. with thoſe Troops which he had made choice of, having firſt et 
ſuppreſſed the Riſings in South Wales by taking of Pembroke Caſtle, 
and making Priſoners therein Laughorn, Powel, and Poyer, the heads 
of that Inſurrection, and not troubling himſelf with Porrfre? Caſtle, 
which he thought would not be of great conſequence, if the Scozs were 
ſubdued. g 
FAIRFAX, with a numerous part of the Army, remain'd in and about 
London to ſuppreſs the Inſurrection in Rent, and watch any other which 
ſhould fall out in the City or thereabouts; of which they had more ap- 
prehenſion than of all the power of Scotland. And fo when the Parlia- 
ment was advertiſed by their Troops which were firſt ſent, that they 
were too weak to advance farther, and heard that the Earl of Norwich 
was declared General of the Kent;/b Troops, and was marching in the 
head of them towards B/ack-Heath, Fairfax drew all his Army together, Fairfix = 
and his Cannon, and marched over London Bridge to meet the Men of EE. 
Kent at Black-Heath, and to ſtop their march to London. The Earl 
zo Was now advanced fo far, and Fairfax advanced too faſt to put the for- 
mer Counſel in practice, of breaking down the Bridges, and keeping the 
Paſſes, and they who had oppoſed that Counſel, and were fo forward to 
advance, thought they were now too far. The Country- men were weary 
of being all night in the Field, though it was the warmeſt Seaſon of the 
Year, and many withdrew themſelves every day; fo that they who re- 
main'd had no reaſon to believe themſelves equal to the power that 
marched towards them, and yet there were more left than could hope 
to preſerve themſelves by flying, and by concealment. And therefore, 
as Fairfax advanced, the Kenti/h Forces drew back; made ſeveral ſtands; 
io but, being hard preſs d, they divided, ſome retiring to Roche/ter, others 
to Maid/tone. Thoſe at Maid$lone had a ſharp Encounter with the Ge- 
neral's whole ftrength, and fought very bravely, but were at laſt de- 
feated. In the mean time the Earl of Nor7w:ch, and divers other O- 
ficers-who were with the Party at Rochefter,quitting that place,marched 
back towards London, in hope ſtill of the City s joyning with them. But 
that failing, and apprehending ue would be ſoon in their Rear, the n. E. ,- 
Earl and thoſe who remain'd, and defign'd to run the utmoſt hazard, "vi. 


) ſome Forces, 


reſoly'd to paſs themſelves and their Horſes by ſuch Boats as they had 7 


0 2 1 ' themſelves im- 
ready about Greenwich, and down the River, over into Hex; where: — 


;» they knew they had many Friends, and where Farrfax and his Army,,“ he. 
could not viſit them in ſome days. So they made a ſhift to tranſport 
themſelyes to the number of near a thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot; 
whereof many were Officers and Soldiers who had ſery'd the King, and 
young 
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young Gentlemen grown up in Loyal Families, who had been too young 
to appear before. 

TRE found many Perſons in Ee ready to joyn with them, who 
came ſooner together than they intended, upon the alarm of Kent; 
and who had purpoſed to have paſſed over into Reut to have joyn d with, 
and aſſiſted thoſe who had ſo frankly appear d for the King, if they had 
not been prevented by their unexpected coming to Them. There was 
the brave Lord Capel, S William Compton, S Charles Lucas, S'George 
Liſle, all excellent Officers. There was S' Bernard Gaſcoign, and many 
other Gentlemen, and Officers of Name, who had drawn together 
many Soldiers. To theſe joynd Colonel Farr; who had ſerv'd the Par- 
liament, and was a known creature and confident of the Earl of Mar. 
wicks, and had at that time the Command of Languard Point, a Fort 
of importance upon the Sea; ſo that when they were all come together, 
with thoſe who came from Kent, they made a Body of above three 
thouſand Horſe and Foot , with Officers enough to have form'd and 
commanded a very good Army. 

THE well knew Fairfax would quickly viſit them, and therefore 
they choſe to poſt themſelves in Colcheſter, a great and populous Town, 
which though unfortified, they caſt up ſuch works before the Avenues, »» 


that they did not much fear to be forced by an aſſault; and reſolv d to 


Fairfax be- 
ſieges them 


Fatt:ons im 
the Princes 
Fleet. 


expect a conjunction with other of their Friends ; and were in great 
hopes that the Sort Army, which they heard was upon it's march, 
would be with them before they could be diſtreſſed. 

IT HE x had ſcarce put themſelves and the Town, which was not glad 
of their company, into any order, before Fazrfax came upon them; 
who made no ſtay in Act, after he heard what was become of the Earl 
of Norwich and his Friends; but left two or three Troops of Horſe to 
ſettle that County, with the aſſiſtance of their Committees, who had 
been driven from thence, and returning now victorious knew well enough; 
how to deal with thoſe who had revolted from them. - When he came 
firſt before Colche/ter, and ſaw it without any Fortifications, he.thought 
preſently to have enter d the Town with his Army; but he found ſo rude 
reſiſtance, that by the advice of Iretou, who was left by Cromwell to 
watch the General as well as the Army, he reſolv'd to encompaſs it with 
his Troops, and without hazarding the loſs of Men to block them up, 
till Famine ſhould reduce them; and diſpoſed his Army accordingly ; 
which quickly ſtopped up all Paſſages, by which either Men or Provi- 
ſions ſhould get into the Town; though by many brave Sallies from 
within, their Quarters were often beaten up, and many valiant Men - 
were loſt on both ſides. 

The Fleet, after it had, with all imaginable chearfulneſs, ſubmitted 
to the command of the Prince, was not fo active as it was expected it 
ſhould be; and was very much the worſe for the Factions, and Divi- 
ſions, which were amongſt thoſe who attended upon the Prince; who, 


according to their ſeveral humours, endeavour d to work upon the Sea- 


men; a People capable of any impreſſion, but not very retentive of it. 
Prince Rupert, to whom the Prince was very kind, did not, upon many 
old contelts in the late War, love the Lord Colepepper, who was not of 
a temper that cared to court him: and there was one, who had the: 
greateſt influence on Prince Rupert, Herbert the Atturney General, 
that of all Men living was moſt diſpoſed to make diſcord and diſagree- 
ment between Men; all his faculties being reſoly d into a ſpirit of con- 
7 tradicting, 
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tradicting, diſputing, and wrangling upon any thing that was propoſed. 
He having no title or pretence to interpoſe in Councils, and yet there 
being no ſecret in the debates there, found it eaſy to infuſe into Prince 
Rupert, who totally reſign d himſelf to his advice, ſuch Arguments as 
might diſturb any reſolution: and there were ſo many who were angry 
that they were not admitted into the Council, as the Lords Percy, 
Wilmot, and Wentworth, that it was no hard matter to get any thing 
diſliked that was reſolvd there. They had all that admiſſion and coun- 
tenance from the Prince, that they had as much confidence to ſpeak to, 

o and before him, as any where elſe. Prince Rupert had a great mind 
that ſomewhat ſhould be attempted upon the Coaſt, which might have 
cauſed ſome Sea Towns, and the parts adjacent, to have declared for 
the King; which ſeem d not a defign that would bear a reaſonable dif. 
courſe. But Action was a very grateful word to the Sea-men, and they 
who oppoſed any thing that tended toward it, were look'd upon with 
great jealouſy and prejudice. But the Prince was obliged, as hath been 
ſaid, by his Inſtructions at Paris, not to engage himſelf in any thing 
that might divert him from being ready at the minute when the Scozs 
ſhould call for his preſence; and they expected the firſt intimation of 

a0 that from London; from whence they had the aſſurance already, that 
Duke Hamilton was enter'd into the Kingdom with an Army of above 
thirty thouſand Men; which was then generally thought true, though 
they fell far ſhort of the number. 

WHEN the Prince came with the Fleet into the Sea from Heluoet 
Sluce, he met a Ship of London bound for Rotterdam, and laden with 
Cloath by the Company of Merchant Adventurers, who did not think 
that the Fleet could have been ſo ſoon ready for Sea. This Ship was 
taken, and the Decks being Sealed up, was kept under Guard with the 


Fleet; which, at their Entrance into the River of Thames, took many 1 enter: 144 
»other Ships of great value outward bound, and intercepted all Veſſels — 


homeward bound, and amongſt thoſe an Eaſt India Ship richly laden, i {were 
and the more welcome becauſe the Ship it ſelf was a very ſtrong Ship, 2 


and would make an excellent Man of War, and the Captain thereof was 
a Sea-man of Courage, and Experience, and was very well inclined to 
ſerve the King: and, without doubt, if all the Ships which were then 
taken, had been ſent into ſome ſecure Ports, the value of the Goods 
would have mounted to ſo great a Sum, as might have countervailed 
a very great Expence at Sea and Land. But as it would have been very 
difficult to have found ſuch a ſecure Port , where that Treaſure might 
have been depoſited, ſo it was not ſuitable to thoſe meaſures which had 
been taken, and were (till purſued, for his Royal Highneſs's procedings. 
The City of London was to be courted by all the Artifices imaginable, 
and that was ſo alarm by the Fleet's being in the River, and by the 
ſeizure of ſo many of their Ships, eſpecially the Cloath Ship, that there 
was a general conſternation amongſt the People: and the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen applied themſelves to the Parliament, for leave to ſend 
down ſome Agents to the Fleet to procure a releaſe of that Ship; and 
if that could not be brought to paſs, that they might buy it at as good 
rate as they could get it. Which was the introducing ſuch a Commerce 
o and Correſpondence between the Fleet and the City, in ſuch a con- 
zunQture of jealouſy, that moſt Men believ'd the Parliament would ne- 
ver haye hearken'd to it; and concluded, from their granting it, that 
there was another ſort of Treaſure incloſed in that Ship, than what 
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belonged to the Merchant Adventurers; and that many of thoſe who 
granted that indulgence to the City, had more Money on board that 
Veſſel than the Cloath was worth, though the value thereof amounted 
to no leſs than forty thouſand pounds. | 
Comniſſmers UP ON this liberty granted by the Parliament, a Committee was ſent 
Hriet fo from the City with a Petition to the Prince of Wales, that he would 
the C15 wth c reſtore the Ship which belong d to his Fathers good Subjects. With 
+ theſe Men came Letters from ſome of thoſe who were well known to be 
very ſollicitous at that time for the advancement of the King's Service, 
and privy to the Treaty with the Scots, and whatever was intended by 
the Earl of Holland: The Counteſs of Carliſle, who was truſted by all 
that People, and had gotten again confidence with the Queen, truſted 
M. Lowe, who was imploy'd by the City in this Negotiation, to ſay 
many things to the Prince of the good inclinations of the City, and how 
neceſſary it was not to irritate it. And he brought other Letters, and 
Teſtimonies to give him credit, as a Man truſted by all who intended to 
ſerve the King, who had with wonderful Addreſs got him to be one of 
thoſe imploy'd by the City, that he might, under that ſecurity, give 
ſuch animadverſions to the Prince, and to his Council, as was neceſſary. 
He was a Man intelligent enough of the {ſpirit and humour of the City, 2 
and very converſant with the Nobility and Gentry about the Town; 
and though he was truſted by the Presbyterian Party, as a Man entirely 
addicted to Them, he took pains to inſinuate himſelf into many of the 
Kings Party, which did believe him fit to be truſted in any thing that 
might concern them. But he was a Man of ſo voluble a Tongue, and 
- ſo everlaſting a Talker, and ſo undertaking and vain, that no ſober Man 
could be impoſed upon by him. 
The Prince Up the receipt of this Petition, the Prince writ a long Letter to 
the City, and incloſed in it a Declaration, for the publiſhing of both 
which in print care was taken, the ſubſtance of which was, © the great 
e affection he bore to the City, and the proſperity thereof; the whole 
being in ſuch a Style as might beſt pleaſe the Presbyterians, with leſs 
care than ſhould have been uſed to preſerve the Zeal of the Kings Party; 
and deſiring, © that they would joyn with him for the delivery of the 
* King his Father out of Priſon, and to make a good underſtanding be- 
«tween his Majeſty and the Parliament, which his Highneſs defired with 
all imaginable concernment. The Citizens quickly found, that there 
was no hope to have their Ship releaſed without a good Sum of Money, 
which the Prince told them © was abſolutely neceſſary for the payment 
* of the Sea-men, and he would receive it as a loan from them, and re- 
«pay it when a Peace ſhould be made. So ſome of them return d to 
London, and the reſt remain'd with the Fleet, coming and going for a 
Month, and driving many bargains for other Ships. By this means the 
Prince receiv d advertiſement of the Scots continuing their march, and 
that thoſe who were incloſed in Colcheſter, were in a very good condi- 
tion, and willing to expect relief; which they would be ſure to receive 
in due time, the Earl of Holland being ready to declare aſſoon as their 
preſſures ſhould require it. After near a Month's negotiation, there 
was about twelve thouſand pounds paid to the Prince, and thereupon 
that Cloath Ship was deliver'd to the Merchants, with a general opinion, 
as hath been ſaid, that there was ſomewhat elſe beſides Cloath in the 
Body of it; for which there was not any Search ſuffer'd to be made. 
WHILST the Prince lay in the Downs, there was an Enterpriſe 
| I neceſſary 
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neceſſary to be made on Shore, which did not ſucceed to wiſh. Upon 
the firſt revolt of the Fleet from the Parliament, and before it ſet ſail 
for Holland, it had taken one or two of thoſe Block- Houſes, or Caſtles, 
which are neareſt the Downs; and had left ſome Sea men in them, with 
ſufficient Proviſions to defend themſelves till the Fleet ſnould return. 
The Prince found theſe Block- Houſes befieged, and receiv'd Intelligence 
out of them, that their Proviſions were fo near ſpent, that they could 
not hold out above ſo many days. The ſtrength that lay before them, 
conſiſted more in Horſe than Foot; and at high Tyde the Boats might 

og ſo near, that there ſeem d little difficulty of putting in relief, or to 
compel the Beſiegers to riſe: and the Sea-men, having nothing elſe to 

do, offer d to undertake the Service for the redemption of their fellows; 
many Land Officers being likewiſe on board, and ſome Foot Soldiers, 
the Prince ſent ſome of thoſe with the Sea-men to undertake the bufi- 
neſs, but it had no good iflue; the Tyde was too far ſpent before it be- 
gun; whereby they had more ground to march between their landing 
and the Caſtle than they imagind, and the Horſe charged them with 
ſuch reſolution, that many of the Men were kill'd, and more taken Pri- 
ſoners, and the reſt forced to their Boats with more diſorder than be- 

0 came them. And ſome other attempts being afterwards made with no 
better ſucceſs, the Block-Houſes at laſt came into the hands of the Ene- 
my; which, though of little inconvenience to the Prince, thoſe Forts 
being of very ſmall importance todo any prejudice, yet there was ſome 
diſreputation in it; and it diſcredited the deſigns, which had not yet 
appear'd very proſperous 1n any place; and any acceſs of good Fortune 
raiſed the Spirits of the Parliament's Party, who eafily were perſwaded 
to think it greater than it was, in a time when they lay under ſome 
Mortification. 


Bx this time another Fleet was prepared by the Parliament of more m. ei. 


zoànd better Ships than had revolted, and the Command thereof given to 
the Earl of Warwick; who very frankly accepted it; and was already 


ment prepares 
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on board, and with the Tyde was come within fight of the Prince; and comma of 


there dropped Anchor. So that both Fleets lay within that diſtance of 
each other, that there was now nothing thought of but a Battle; to 
which there ſeem d all alacrity in the Prince's Fleet; and, it may be, the 
more upon the Intelligence that the other was not well mann'd, and 
that many were put on board who had more affection for the King; 
which they would manifeſt when they came within diſtance: but whe- 
ther that fancy was from imagination or intelligence, it ſeem d to have 
„no foundation in truth. 

Tux Earl of Warwick and his Fleet appear d reſolute and prepared 
enough for an Engagement: yet it was well known, that the Earl was 
privy to the Engagement of his Brother the Earl of Holland, and had 
promiſed to joyn with him. And therefore it was thought fit, that the 
Prince ſhould write to the Earl to ſummon, or invite him to return to 
his Allegiance. This was ſent by Harry Seymour, who quickly return 
with an Anſwer from the Earl, which, in terms of Duty enough, hum- 
bly beſought his Highneſs © to put himſelf into the hands of the Par- 
*liament; and that the Fleet with him might ſubmit to their obe- 

jo“ dience; upon which they ſhould be pardon'd for their Revolt. 

THouGn this might well have ſatisfied concerning the Earl's incli- 
nation, yet the Prince was prevailed with that M Crofts might give the 
Earla viſit; who, having more acquaintance with him, having married 
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his Aunt, might be able to get a private Audience of the Earl; which 
Seymour endeavour d, but could not obtain. But Cris return d as the 
other did; and now there wanted only a Wind to bring them together, 
which coming fair for the Prince, he reſolv d to attack them. All An- 
chors were weigh'd, and preparations made to advance to the Aſſault, 
the whole Fleet being under Sail towards the other; which ſeem d equal- 
ly reſolv d and diſpoſed, though the Wind, which drove the Prince upon 
them, compell'd them a little to retire, where the River was ſomewhat 
narrower. In an inſtant the Wind ceaſed, and there was a calm; ſo 
that the Prince could not advance; and ſome doubts aroſe, upon the 
narrowing of the River, as if ſome of his Ships might want Water in 
the Engagement. In this deliberation the Wind roſe again, but from 
another Quarter, which was dire&ly in the Prince's face; and would 
not ſuffer him to move towards the Enemy, but drove him back, and 
would carry him out of the River. Hereupon were new conſultations; 
great want of Proviſions was diſcover'd to be in the Fleet, inſomuch as 
that they ſhould not be able to ſtay at Sea above ten days, and many 
Ships would want ſooner, and therefore ſince the Earl of Warwick, as 
the Wind ſtood, could not be compell d to Fight, and they were in dan- 
ger to be diſtreſſed for Proviſions, it was thought moſt Counſelable tow 
put to Sea; where they could more commodiouſly engage in a Battle, 
if the Earl of Yarw:ick would advance; and if he did not, there was 
great reaſon to hope, that the Prince might meet with thoſe Ships which 
were coming from Port/month to joyn with the Earl, and which might 
eaſily be ſurpriſed or taken by the Prince's Fleet; which was much ſu- 
perior to them in ſtrength. | 
Ar this time the Earl of Lautherdale arriv'd in a Ship from Scot- 
land; and having left Duke Hamilton upon his march towards Berwick, 
he was ſent to demand the performance of the Treaty, and that the 
Prince would immediately repair to that Army. This confirm'd the; 
Prince in the purpoſe of putting out to Sea, fince it was abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to carry the Fleet firſt into Holland, before it could: tranſport 
The Prixe him into the Northern parts. So the whole Fleet went to Sea, and con- 
rd fle. tinued their courſe for Holland, with hope {till to meet with thoſe 
\and, «f'r7 Ships which were coming from Poriſmouth. And meet with them they 
rempredro did in the Night; which the Prince knew not till the Morning; when 
Fight the . , 
Ear! of Wa- ONE put the fault upon another; and it was now neceſſary to make all 
wick. poſlible haſt to Holland, ſince by the conjunction with theſe Ships, be- 
ſides all other Advantages, the Earl of Yarwick was now become ſu- 
7+ Ear! perior in the number, as well as the ſtrength and goodneſs of his Ships; + 


Warwick fol- 


lms him ie. Which appear'd by his coming before Helvoet Sluce, within few days 
ward: Hol after the Prince's arrival there. 


Dake Hamil» I'T was near the middle of July, when Duke Hamilton enter'd into 


ron enter, 


Eogland a. Eugland with his Army, when he came to Carliſle, and immediately 
mary bogs took that Government from S' Philip Mruſerave, and drew out all the 
Engliſh Garriſon, and put Scots in their place. And after ſome few days 

_ The Dukes ſtay there, the Egi/b and Scotiſʒ Forces met at a Rendezvous, in the 
way to that part of Cumberland where Lambert then Quarter d: and 
if they had continued their March, as they ought to have done, it is 
very probable they had broken that Body of Lamberts. But the Duke 
would Quarter that Night two Miles ſhort; and Lambert, in the ſame 
Night, march'd from thence in great diſorder and confuſion to the edge 


of Tork-ſhire., The Duke reſted many days, that all his Forces might 
I come 
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come up, which came ſlowly out of Scotland. Aſſoon as they were come 
up, he marched to Kenda/; where he reſted again ſeveral days; the rea- 
ſon whereof no body could imagin. It was ſuſpe&ed it was that thoſe 
Forces. which. were up in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom for the King, 
might undergo ſome defeat, that they might not be ſo united, as to 
controle or obſtruct the Presbyterian defign. For after that Army was 
enter d into Fng/and, it moved, as hath been ſaid, by ſuch very flow 
marches, and ſo negligently, and with ſo little apprehenfion of an Ene- 
my, and it was Quarter d at ſo great a diſtance, that the head Quarter 

10 was very often twenty Miles diſtant from ſome part of the Army; the 
Duke himſelf performing no part of the office of a General, but taking 
his eaſe, and being wholely govern'd by the Lieutenant General of the 
Army, and two or three other Officers. 

S1R Marmaduke Langdale marched, with his Body of Enghſb, con- $M. Hag. 
fiſting of near four thouſand Foot, and ſeven or eight hundred Horſe, fre 4m 
always a day before the Army; by which they intended to have timely 
advertiſement of the Enemies motion, and likewiſe meant that he ſhould 
bear the firſt brunt of them, defiring to weaken him by all the ways 
they could. They had not marched many days, it being now near the 

middle of Auguſt, when S' Marmaduke Langdale advertiſed the Duke, 
by an Expreſs, that he had receivd unqueſtionable Intelligence that 
* Crommvell was within two or three days march, and reſolv d to engage 
*his Army aſſoon as poſſibly he could, and that he would not be di- 
*yerted from it, by the People's gathering together at any diſtance from 
*him, in what poſture ſoeyer; and therefore defired his Grace, © that 
*he would keep his Army cloſe together; for they could not be far 
*aſunder with any ſecurity; and declared; © that he himſelf would reſt, 
*and wait the advance of the Enemy, and then retire back as he ſhould 
find it neceſſary. 
0 %% THe Duke, notwithſtanding this advertiſement, reform'd not the 
Order ofhis March in any degree, but was perſwaded © that the Enemy 
*could not be ſo near; and that, if Connell was advanced to ſuch a 
© diſtance, it was only with ſuch a Party, as he would not preſume to 
* engage with their whole Army In this confidence, he marched as he 
had done before. S' Marmaduke ſent him every day advice that con- 
firm d the former, *and that his Horſe had encounter d ſome of thes Lang- 
Enemy, and that their whole Body was at hand; but that it was true, «» Avour 
*1t was not a Body equal in number to their Army, yet all that Com. A,, 
*7well expected was to joyn Battle with him. All this gain d not credit, 
40 © till S' Marmaduke himſelf, making his retreat with very ſharp Skir- 
| miſhes, in which many Men fell on both fides, was purſued into the 
head Quarters of the Duke; whither he likewiſe brought with him ſome 
Priſoners, who averrd that the whole Body of the Army was within 
five or fix Miles, and marched as faſt as they were able. 
Tur Duke was confounded with the Intelligence, and knew not 


| 

; what to do: the Army was not together; and that part that was about 
him, was without any order, and made no ſhew of any purpole to Fight. 
In this amazement, the Duke ſtayed himfelf with ſome Officers at 
; Preſton; and cauſed his Foot to be drawn over a Bridge, that they 
250 o might march towards Viggan, a Town in Lancaſhire, where he ſhould, 


> as he thought, find ſome Regiments, and where they might make ſome 
; ſtand till the reſt ſhould come up. In the mean time S' Marmaduke 
t Langdale return'd to his Troops, the Duke having promiſed to ſend him 
F L3 ſome 
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ſome Troops to aſſiſt, and that ſome Foot ſhould be ſent to keepa Lane, 
that would Flank his Men upon his retreat. S' Marmaduke retired 
before the Enemy, and drew up his Troops into the Cloſes near Preſton. 
The Enemy followed him cloſe, and prefled him very hard; notwith- 
ſtanding which he maintain'd the diſpute for above fix hours with great 
Courage, and with very great loſs to the Enemy in Officers, and Com- 
mon Soldiers; inſomuch as they ſeem to retire, at leaſt to make a ſtand. 
And in all this time the Scozs ſent him no Aſſiſtance, but concluded that 
it was not Cromwel[s whole Army that aſſaulted him, but only ſome 
Party, which he would himſelf be well enough able to diſengage him- 10 
ſelf from. And S Marmaduke Langdale told me often afterwards, 
ce that he verily believ d, if one thouſand Foot had then been ſent to him, 
te he ſhould have gained the day: and Crommell himſelf acknowledged, 
( that he never ſaw Foot Fight ſo deſperately as They did. 
„M. Lang- THE Scots continued their march over the Bridge, without taking 


u ales, care to ſecure the Lane, which he had recommended to them; by which 


aut Cromwell's Horſe came upon his Flank, whilſt he was equally preſſed 
in the Van. So that his excellent Body of Foot being broken, S Mar- 
maduke, and ſuch of his Horſe as kept together, were driven into the 
= Town; where the Duke remain'd yet with ſome Officers; who all re- 
| treated over a Ford to the Foot, who were in equal diſorder. For af- 
ſoon as the Eugliſh Forces were broken, the Scots were preſently beaten 
from the Bridge, and forced to a very diſorderly march. However, the 
Duke had till a great part of his own Army together; with which he 
continued to march two or three days to Viggan; thence, to Warring- 
ton; where Baily capitulated, and deliver d up all the Foot; thence to 
Nantwich, and at laſt to Uxeter; and in all that time many of the 
Scotz/h Noblemen forſook him, and render d themſelves Priſoners to the 
Gentlemen of the Country; and Cromwe//s Troops under Lambert, : 
preſſed ſo hard upon the Rear, that they killed, and took as many Pri-, I 
ſoners as they pleaſed, without hazarding their own Men. The Duke : 
was ſcarce got into Vxeter, when his Troops, which made no refiſtance, 
were beaten in upon him, and ſo cloſe purſued by ommells Horſe 
under Lambert, that himſelf and all the principal Officers (ſome few 
| excepted, who, lying concealed, or by the benefit of the ſwiftneſs of 
| The Duke their Horſes, made their eſcape) were taken Prifoners: the Duke nei- 
"_ ther behaving himſelf like a General, nor with that Courage which he 
was before never thought to want; but making all ſubmiſſions, and all 
excuſes to thoſe who took him. 
Tuus his whole Army was routed, and defeated ; more killed out- 
of contempt, than that they deſerv'd it by any oppoſition; the reſt 
taken Priſoners, all their Cannon and Baggage taken, and their Colours; 
only ſome of their Horſe, which had been Quarter'd moſt backward, 
made haſt to carry news to their Country of the ill ſucceſs of their 
Armes. They who did not take the way for Scotland, were for the 
molt part taken by the activity of the Country, or the Horſe that pur- 
ſued them; whereof S Marmaduke Langdale, after he had made his 
way with ſome of his Officers and Soldiers, who ſtood with him till 
they tound it ſafeſt to diſperſe themſelyes, had the ill Fortune to be 
„ lang- diſcover d; and was fo taken Priſoner, and ſent to the Caſtle of No#-5- 
«nc tet. Fingham. All this great Victory was got by Cromwell with an Army 
amounting to a third part of the Sco7s in Number, if they had been all 
together; and it was not diminiſhed half a hundred in obtaining this 


Victory, 
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Victory, after the Eugliſb Forces under Langdale had been defeated. 
I T may be proper now to mention, that the Lord Cottington, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had many miſadventures; which de- 
tain d them from attending upon the Prince in the Fleet. Aſſoon as they 
heard that his Highneſs had put himſelf on board a Ship at Calais to 
find the Fleet in Holland, they embarked at Diep, in a French Man 
of War that was bound for Dunkirk; where when they arriv'd, they 
found a Gentleman, a Servant of the Princes, who inform'd them, 
cc that the Prince was with the whole Fleet in the Downs, and that he 
ioc had ſent him witha Letter to the Marſhal Ranzaw, who was Gover- 
ce Hour of Dunkirk, to borrow a Frigat of him; which he had there, 
and had by ſome civil Meſſage offer d to lend to his Highneſs; and the 
Marſhal, who receiv'd them with great civility, affured them that the 
Frigat ſhould be ready the next day, and if they pleaſed to make uſe of 
it, ſhould carry them to the Prince. 

THE y looked upon it as a good opportunity, which would deliver 
them much ſooner at the Fleet, than they had before expected to be; 
and ſo, without weighing the Dangers which might accompany it, and 
might very naturally have been foreſeen, they embraced the occafion; 

o there being no hazard which they apprehended at Sea, but that they 
might be taken by the Parliament Ships; which, by the Prince's being 
with his Fleet in the Downs, and ſo being Maſter at Sea, was hardly 
poſſible. So they unwarily put themſelves into that Frigat, and ſet Sail 
in the Evening from Dunkzrk; preſuming that they ſhould, the next 
Morning, find themſelves in the Dozwns with the Prince. But there was 
ſodead a calm that Night, that they made very little way; and, the 
next Morning, they found that they were chaſed by fix or ſeven Frigats 
of Otend. In ſhort, they were taken Priſoners, and plunder of all they 
had ( which amounted to good value in Jewels and Money) and were 

carried into O/tend, where, though they were preſently at liberty, they 
were compelld to ſtay many days not without ſome hopes, raiſed by 
the civility of the Saniſb Governour, and the Lords of the Admiralty 
there, who very liberally promiſed an entire reſtitution of all that they 
had loſt. But that being without any effect, that brutiſh People, the 
Freebooters, being ſubje& to no Government, they found means to give 
notice to the Prince of all that happend, and that they would attend his 
Command at Fiu/hizg ; whither they eaſily went. Within few days af- 
ter, the Prince, out of the Downs, ſent a Frigat for them to Fluſhing ; 
where they embarked ſeveral times, and were at Sea the whole Night, 

wand in the Morning driven back by high Winds, ſometimes into F/u/b- 
ing, ſometimes to Ramikins; and ſo were compell'd to go to Middle. 
Borough; and after a Month's ſtay in thoſe places, and many attempts 
to get to Sea, they receiv'd Order from the Prince to attend him in 
Holland, whither he had refolvd to go, affoon as the Earl of Lauther- 
dale arrivd from Scotland in the Fleet, and had deliver d his imperious 
invitation for the Prince's immediate repair to the Scorib Army; which 
was then enter d into Eugland. By this means they came not to the 


— —_—_ 


Prince, till the next day after he came to the Hague, having left the Fleet . b. 


before Core and near Helvoet Sluce. — 


% ThE Prince was receivd by the States with all outward reſpect, and 
treated by them tor tour or five days at their charge; his Royal High- 
nels every Night lodging in the Palace, which belonged to the States 
too, where the Prince of Orange and the Princeſs lay, and where _ 

| is 
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his Royal Highneſs and the Duke of Tork had very good apartments; 


Diviſions 
among the 
Prince of 
Wales's 
Court. 


the Prince and Duke, after two or three days, always eating with the 
Princeſs Royal, the Prince of Orange himſelf keeping his own Table 
open, according to cuſtom, for the reſort of ſuch of the States, or Of- 
ficers of the Army, or other Noble Perſons, who frequently repaired 
thither. 

THE Prince of Waless Court was full of Faction, and Animoſity 
againſt each other, ſo that the new comers were not only very well re- 
ceiv d by the Prince, but very welcome to every Body, who being an- 
gry with the other Counſellors there, believ'd that matters would be bet-.. 
ter carried now They were come. They had not been an hour in the 
Hague, when Herbert the Atturney General came to them, and con- 
gratulated their arrival, and told them © how much they had been want- 
*ed, and how much Prince Rupert longed for their Company. And 
within a very ſhort time after, Prince Rupert himſelf came to bid them 
welcome, with all poſſible grace, and profeſſion of great kindneſs and 
eſteem for them. They both inveigh'd bitterly againſt the whole admi- 
niſtration of the Fleet, in which moſt part of the Court, which had been 
preſent, and who agreed in nothing elſe, concurrd with them. 

THE whole clamour was againſt the Lord Colepepper, and S' Robert s 
Long the Prince's Secretary, who, by the Queen's injunction, was wholely 
ſubſervient to the Lord Colepepper. They accuſed them of corruption, 
not only with reference to the Cloath Ship, but to the releaſe of very 
many other Ships, which they had diſcharged upon no other reaſon, 
but as it would be a very Popular thing, and make the Prince grateful 
to the City of London. Though there was much diſcourſe of Money 


brought to both their Cabins by M Lowe, yet there was never any proof 


made of any corruption in the Lord Colepepper, who was not indeed to 
be wrought upon that way; but, having ſome infirmities, and a multi- 
tude of Enemies, he was never abſolvd from any thing of which any; 
Man accuſed him; and the other was ſo notoriouſly inclined to that 
way of Husbandry, that he was always thought guilty of more than 
he was charged with. It was true enough that great Riches were parted 
with, and had been releaſed for little or no Money; which being now 
exceedingly wanted, made it eaſily believ'd that ſuch unthrifty Counſel 
could not have been given, except by thoſe who were well rewarded 
for it; which ſtill fell upon thoſe two. 

THERE was a general murmur that the Fleet had lain ſo long idle 
at the mouth of the River, when it had been propoſed that it might go 
to the Iſle of Might, where they might, in the conſternation the whole 4- 
Kingdom was then in, probably have been able to have releaſed the 
King; Cartsbrooke being near the Sea, a Caſtle not ſtrong in it ſelf, the 
Iſland well affected, and at that time under no ſuch power as could ſub- 
due them. And why ſuch an attempt, which, if unſucceſsful, could 
have been attended with no damage conſiderable, was not made, was 
never fully anſwer d. 

THEY were very angry with Batten, and would have it Treachery 
in him, that the two Fleets did not Fight with each other, when they 
were ſo near engaging in the River; which, they ſaid, they might well 
have done before the Wind changed, if he had not diflwaded the Prince; o 
and in this the clamour of the Seamen joynd with them. But it was 
but clamour, for moſt diſpaſſionate Men gave him a good Teſtimony 
in that affair, and that he behaved himſelf like a skilful Officer, and was 


very 
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very forward to Fight whilſt there was reaſon to effect it. The other 
reproach upon him of paſſing by the Ships which came from Por:/- 
mouth, in the Night, was not ſo well Anſwer d: for it was known, 
though he ſaid that they were pafled by, and out of reach before he was 
informd of them, that he had notice time enough to have engaged 
them, and did decline it ; which might reaſonably enough have been 
done, out of apprehenſion, beſides the inconvenience of a Night En- 
gagement, that the noiſe of the conflict might have called the Earl of 
Warwick out of the River to their Aſſiſtance, before they could have 


,omaſter'd them; there being two or three of the beſt ſhips of the Royal 
Navy, which would have made a very notable reſiſtance. But this be- 


ing never urged by himſelf, and what would have been too much for 
him to have taken upon himſelf, it was imputed to his Cowardize, of 
which the Sea-men, as well as the Courtiers, accuſed him; though, as 
was generally thought, without reaſon, and only with prejudice to the 
Man for what he had done before, and becauſe he was a Man of a re- 
gular and orderly courſe of Life, and Command, and of very few words, 
and leſs paſſion than at that time raiſed Men to reputation in that Pro- 
vince. . There was only one Man in the Council of whom no body 


20 ſpoke ill, nor laid any thing to his Charge; and that was the Lord 


Hopton. But there was then ſuch a combination, by the countenance 
of Prince Rupert, with all the other Lords of the Court, and the At- 
turney General, upon former grudges, to undervalue him, that they 
had drawn the Prince himſelf to have a leſs eſteem of him than his fin- 
gular Virtue, and Fidelity, and his unqueſtionable Courage, and In- 
duſtry (all which his Enemies could not deny that he excelled in) did 
deſerve. | 
TH1s State the Court was in, when the two lately mention'd Coun- 
ſellors came; who quickly diſcern d, by the unſteady humours, and 


-{trong paſſions all Men were poſſeſſed with, that they ſhould not pre- 


ſerve the reputation they ſeem'd to have with every Body for the pre- 
ſent, any long time, and foreſaw that neceſſity would preſently break 
in upon them like an arm'd Man, that would diſturb and diſtract all 
their Counſels. And there was, even at the inſtant in which they ar- 
rivd at the Hague, the fatal advertiſement of that Defeat of the Scoty/b 
Army, which mult break all their meaſures, and render the condition 
of the Prince, and of the whole Kingdom, very deplorable, and leave 
that of the King his Father in the utmoſt deſpair. 

THE Rumour of this Defeat came to the Hague the next day after 


the Prince came thither, but not ſo particularly that the extent of it 


was known, or the tragical effects yet throughly underſtood. And his 
Highneſs appointing his Council to meet together the next Morning 
after the Lord Cottington and the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
thither, he inform'd them of the Lord Lautherdale's Meſſage to him 
from the Parliament of Scotland, and that he very earneſtly preſſed him, 
even ſince the news of the Defeat, that he would forthwith repair to 
their Army; and his Highneſs thought fit, that the Earl ſhould give 
an Account of his Commiſſion at the Board; whereupon he was ſent 
for in; and, that all reſpe& might be ſhew'd to the Parliament of Kor- 


;-land, he had a Chair allow d him to fit upon. 


HE firſt read his Commiſſion from the Parliament, and then then. Letterof 
Letter which the Parliament had writ to the Prince; in which, having at Scu- 
at large magnified the great Affection of the Parliament, © that out ofen“ 
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ce their native, and conſtant Affection and duty to their King, and find- 
ing that, contrary to the Duty of Subjects, his Majeſty was impriſon d 
© by the Traiterous and Rebellious Army in Eng/and, they had raiſed 
ce an Army in that Kingdom, that, fince their advice, counſel, and en- 
«treaty in an amicable way, could not prevail, might by force redeem 
c his Majeſty's Perſon from that captivity; which they held themſelves 
ec obliged by their ſolemn League and Covenant to endeavour to do, 
* with the hazard of their Lives and Fortunes: That this Army was al- 
ready enter d into Exgland, under the Command of James Duke Ha. 
* nilton, whom, in reſpect of his known and eminent fidelity to his, 
* Majeſty, they had made General thereof; and having now done all 
that was in their power to do for the preſent, and having taken due 
care for the ſeaſonable ſupply and recruit of that Army, they now ſent 
*to his Highneſs, that he would with all poſſible ſpeed, according to 
the promiſe which the King his Father had made, tranſport his Royal 
e Perſon, that he might himſelf be in the head of that Army to obtain 
*the Liberty of his Father; and they deſired him, that for the cir- 
* cumſtances of his Journey he would be adviſed by the Earl of Lauther- 
* dale, to whom they had given full Inſtructions; and they beſought 
his Highneſs © to give credit to him 1n all things. 
THE Earl likewiſe ſhewd his Inſtructions, by which none of the 
Prince's Chaplains were to be admitted to attend him, and great care. 
to be taken, that none but God/y Men ſhould be ſuffer d to be about the 
Perſon of his Highneſs; and particularly that neither Prince Rupert, 
nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, nor ſome other Perſons ſhould 
be admitted to go with the Prince. And after all theſe things were read 
and enlarged upon, he preſſed the Prince, with all imaginable inſtance, 
and without taking notice of any thing that was befallen their Army in 
| England, of which he could not but have had particular relation, that 
he would loſe no time from entring upon his Journey; and all this, 
with as inſolent, and ſupercilious behaviour, as if their Army had been 
triumphant. | 
WHEN he had ſaid all he meant to ſay, he fate ſtill, as if he expected 
to hear what the Prince or any Body elſe would ſay to what he propoſed. 
Deliberation, Tt was then moved, “that, if he had no more to ſay, he would with- 
Council about © draw, to the end that the Council might Debate the matter, before 
= *they gave their advice to the Prince. He took this motion very ill, 
and ſaid he was a Privy Counſellor to the King in Scotland, and being 
*likewiſe a Commiſſioner from the Parliament, he ought not to be ex- 
 ®cluded from any Debate that concern'd the Affair upon which he was, 
*imployed. This he urged in ſo imperious, and offenſive a manner, 
that drew on much ſharpneſs; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who knew him very well ſince the Treaty at Uxbridge, where they had 
often differ d in matters of the higheſt importance, treated him with the 
lame liberty they had then been accuſtom'd to. He told him, © he meant 
*not to ſay any thing in that Debate, when he ſhould be withdrawn, 
that he defired ſhould be concealed from him, or unheard by him; 
*and that he was ready to ſay, that, in His judgement, all he had pro 
* poſed was very unreaſonable; but he would not that the Dignity of 
*the Board ſhould be proſtituted to his Demand, nor that he ſhould be, 
I preſent there at any Debate. The Earl replied, that he was ſent by 
*the Parliament, and Kingdom of Sco7/and, to the Prince of Hales, 
*and that he did proteſt againſt having any thing he propoſed to -1 
5 © treated, 
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te treated, and debated by, or before the Exgliſſß Board; nor did he con- 
« ſider what was, or ſhould be ſaid, by any Man but the Prince him- 
« ſelf. The Prince told him, it was neceſſary that he himſelf ſhould 
te hear, and know what the opinion of the Council ſhould be; and that 
« it was as unreaſonable that He ſhould be preſent; and thereupon com- 
manded him to withdraw; which he preſently ſubmitted to with inde- 
cency enough. The Prince then told them, © that there were ſome 
« Perſons come to the Town, the laſt night, who came out of England 
after the News of the Victory over the Scots came to London, with 

100 all the circumſtances thereof; and of the Duke's being taken Priſoner ; 
and that the Prince of Orange had told him, © that the States had re- 
«ceiv'd Intelligence of it from their Embaſſadour Nen port, who refided 
ein London. Upon the whole matter, the Prince refolvd © to meet 
again the next morning to conſult farther what he was to do, and that 
probably, in the mean time, the Intelligence would be more perfect, 
« and unqueſtionable, and they ſhould ſee whether Lautherdale would 
© take any notice of it. 

Bor the night made no alteration in him; he appeard the next 
morning with the ſame confidence, and the ſame importunity for the 

Prince to remove, and begin his Journey. He was asked, whether he 
«had receivd no information of ſome ill fortune, that had befallen that 
Army, which might ſo change the caſe fince he left Scozland, that what 
* might Then have been fit, would be Now unfit and uncounſelable? 
the Earl ſaid, he knew well what the News was from England; and, 
« whatever he hoped, that he was not confident it was not true; how- 
*eyer he hoped, that would not change the Prince's purpoſe, but that 
*it would more concern him to purſue the reſolution he was formerly 
* obliged to: that if any misfortune had befallen that Army, the Prince 
*had the more reaſon to endeavour to repair it; which could be done 

no other way, than by his making all poſſible haſt into ot land; which 
*remaind ſtill a Kingdom entire, wholely devoted to his Service; and 
*that, by the benefit of his preſence, might quickly draw together an- 
* other Army, towards which there was a good beginning already by 
*the preſervation of that Body under Monroe: that if his Highneſs 
* ſhould decline this only probable way to preſerve himſelf, and to re- 
*cover his other two Kingdoms, it would be thought he had little zeal 
„for the Liberty of his Father, and as little for his own Intereſt, and 
for the preſervation of the Crown; he therefore beſought his High- 
* neſs, that he would cauſe ſome of his Ships to be forthwith made ready, 
and would therein immediately tranſport himſelf into Sco7/and; where- 
* by the late wound would, in a ſhort time, be healed; which would 
* otherwiſe prove incurable. 

Br Scotland was ſo well known, and the power of Argyle (which 
muſt be now greater than ever by the total defeat of the contrary Par- 
tv) that his Propoſition was by all diſpaſſionate Men thought to be very 
extravagant, and not to be hearken'd to; and the news from London, 
that Crommell was marched into Scotland with his whole Army, con- 
firm'd every honeſt Man in that opinion. And within few days the Earl 
of Lautherdale ſeem'd rather to think of going thither himſelf, where 

5-his own concernments were in great danger, than of preſſing the Prince 

to ſo hazardous a Voyage; and after a few Weeks more ſtay at the Hague, 


— 


upon the Intelligence from his Friends in Scotland, how affairs went n. K. 
there, he return d thither in the ſame Ship that tranſported him from r , 
R 2 
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thence, with as much rage and malice againſt the Council about the 
Prince, as againſt Cromwell himſelf. 

TRR Defeat of the Scozz/b Army at Preſton, though it was not at firſt 
believ'd to bean entire Victory over their whole Body, there being dou- 
ble that number that was not there or that marched from thence, broke 
or diſappointed moſt of the defigns which were on Foot for raifing Men, 
in thoſe Northern Counties, for the King's Service, to have joyn'd and 
united under S' Marmaduke Langdale. & Thomas Tildeſly, a Gentle- 
man of a fair Eſtate, who had ſeryd the King from the beginning of 
the War with good Courage, was then with a Body of Eugliſb, with» 
which he had Beſieged the Caſtle of Lancaſter, and was upon the point 
of reducing it, when the News of Preſton arriv d. It was then neceſſary 
to quit that deſign; and hearing that Major General Monroe, who, 
ſhortly after the Duke, marched out of Scoz/and, follow d him with a 
Recruit of above fix thouſand Horſe and Foot, was come to the skirts 

s Tho. Ti of Lancaſhire, he retired thither to him, having gather d up many of 

7% Monroe. S. Marmaduke Langdalè s Men, who had been broken at Preſton, and 
ſome others who had been newly levied. S Thomas Tiudeſly moved 
Monroe, that his Forces, and ſome Regiments of Scots, who yet re- 
te main'd about Kendal, might joyn with the E2//b under his Com- 
mand, and march together towards Preſton, and follow Cromnvell in 
the Rear, as He purſued the Sco7s : which they might very well have 
done, being a Body, when in conjunction, of above eight thouſand Men; 
which was equal in number to the Army under Cromwell. But the 
Major General would not conſent to the motion, but retired to the far- 
ther part of Ye/tmoreland; and the Eugliſb follow d them in the Rear; 
preſuming, that though they would not be perſwaded to advance after 
Cromwell, yet that they would chooſe ſome other more convenient Poſt 
to make a ſtand in, if the Enemy followd them; and then that they 
would be glad to joyn with them: to which he was preſſed again the: 
next day, but continued ſtill faſt in his Sullen reſolution, without de- 
claring what he meant to do; and retired through Cumberland, where 
he had left a ſad remembrance of his having paſſed that way a few days 
before, having then raiſed vaſt Sums of Money upon the poor People, 
and now in his retreat plunder'd almoſt all they had left. 

Tax Engliſb marched into the Biſhoprick of Durham, to joyn with 
ſuch new Levies as were then raiſing there; and their Number being 
encreaſed by the addition of thoſe Troops which were under the Com- 
mand of S Henry Bellingham, they met again Major General Monroe 

—_ in Northumberland, and deſired him © that they might unite together « 


England, upox ** againſt the Common Enemy, who equally deſired the deſtruction of 


Hamilton's cc 


Defeat re. them both. But he reſolutely refuſed, and told them plainly, © that 


treats to- 


rreats S. he would march directly into Scotland and expect Orders there; which 
land. he did with all poſſible Expedition. 


Philip Mul- SIR Philip Muſgrave believd that he and his Foot might be wel- 


grave fo Car- 


i come to Carliſle; and went thither; and ſent 8 Henry Bellingham, S 
Robert Strickland, and Colonel Chater, to the Earl of Lanrict, and 
offer d that they ſhould carry their Troops into Scotland to joyn with 
him; who he knew well would ſtand in need of help. But he durſt not 
accept their motion, ſaying, “ if he ſhould, Argyle would from thence 
take an excuſe to invite Cromwell; who they heard was then upon his 
march towards Berwick, to bring his Army into Scotland: upon which 
S' Henry Bellingham return'd with the Party he Commanded into 


5 Cumberland, 
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and, paying for all they had through that part of Scorland it 
was neceflary for them to paſs through. 


SIR Philip Muſgrave had no better ſucceſs with 8 William Leving- 


ſton, the Governour of Carl;/le; for though he receiy'd him very civilly, 


and enter d into a Treaty with him (for he knew well enough that he 
was not able to Victual, or Defend the place without the aſſiſtance of 
the Enghi/b, and therefore deſired the aſſiſtance of 8 Philip in both) yet 
when Articles were agreed upon, and fignd by S Philip Muſgrave, the 
Governour fell back, and reſuſed to engage himſelf “ not to deliver up 
« the Garriſon without the conſent of S' Philip Muſgrave; who was con- 
tented that none of his Men ſhould come within the Walls, until it 
{hould be moſt apparent, that they could no longer keep the Field. 


W1THIN a ſhort time after, Orders were ſent out of Scotland for Pervick ard 
the delivery of Berwick and Carliſle to the Parliament; in which Or- 74; 


ver d to the 
ders there was not the leaſt mention of making conditions for the Exgliſb. Flims. 


S Philip Muſgrave had yet Appleby Caſtle in his own poſſeſſion, having 
taken it after he had deliver'd Carliſle to Duke Hamilton, and after he 


was marched from thence. By this good accident, upon the delivery of 
it up, which could not long have made any defence, he made conditions 


10 for himſelf, and one hundred and fifty Officers, many of them Gentle- 


men of Quality, who livd again to venture, and, ſome, to loſe their 
Lives for the King: after which, he ſoon tranſported himſelf into 
Holland. 

CROMWELL reſolv'd to loſe no advantage he had got, but aſſoon as 
he had perfected his defeat of Duke Hamilton, by gathering up as many 
Priſoners, as he could, of the diſperſed Troops, he marched directly 
towards Scotland, to pull up the Roots there, from which any farther 
trouble might ſpring hereafter; though he was very earneſtly called upon 
from Torkſhrre to reduce thoſe at Poniſret Caſtle ; which grew very 


2 troubleſome to all their Neighbours; and, not ſatisfied with drawing 


contributions from all the parts adjacent, they made excurſions into 
places at a great diſtance, and took divers ſubſtantial Men Priſoners, and 
carried them to the Caſtle; where they remain d till they redeem d them- 
ſelves by great ranſoms. However, he would not defer his Northern 
March; but, believing that he ſhould be in a ſhort time capable to take 
Vengeance upon thoſe Affronts, he ſatisfied himſelf in ſending Colonel 
Rainsborough, with ſome Troops of Horſe and Foot, to reſtrain their 


adventures, and to keep them block d up; and himſelf, with the reſt Cromue! 


marches into 


of his Army, continued their march for Scotland, it being about the Scodand 
„end of Auguſt, or beginning of September, before the Harveſt of that 


Country was yet ripe; and ſo capable of being deſtroy d. 

IT was generally believ'd, that the Marquis of Argyle earneſtly in- 
vited him to this Progreſs; for the defeat of the Scorz/h Army in England 
had not yet enough made him Maſter of Scoz/and. There was till a 
Committee of Parliament fitting at Edenborougb, in which, and in the 
Council, the Earl of Lanrik ſwayed without a Rival; and the Troops 
which had been raiſed under Monroe for the Recruit of the Duke's Ar- 
my, were ſtill together, and at the Earls devotion; ſo that the Marquis 
was ſtill upon his good behaviour. If he did not invite Cromwell, he 


vo was very glad of his coming; and made all poſſible haſt to bid him wel- 


come upon his entring into the Kingdom. They made great ſhews of 
being mutually glad to ſee each other, being linked together by many 
promiſes, and profeſſions, and by an entire conjunction in guilt. 
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THERE was no Act of Hoſtility committed; Cromwell declaring, 
ce that he came with his Army to preſerve the Godly Party, and to free 
«the Kingdom from a force, which it was under, of Malignant Men, 
« who had forced the Nation to break the Friendſhip with their Brethren 
Of England, who had been ſo faithful to them: That it having pleaſed 
God to defeat that Army under Duke Hamilton, who endeavourd to 
«engage the two Nations in each other's Blood, he was come thither 
to prevent any farther miſchief, and to remove thoſe from Authori 
ho had uſed their Power ſo ill; and that he hoped he ſhould, in very 
«few days, return with an affurance of the Brotherly Affection of that :» 
ce Kingdom to the Parliament of Eng/and;, which did not deſire in any 


I; receiv'd af te degree to invade their Liberties, or infringe their Privileges. He was 


Edenborough. 


conducted to Edenborough by the Marquis of Argyle, where he was re- 
ceiv'd with all ſolemnity, and the reſpect due to the Deliverer of their 
Country, and his Army Quarterd about, and ſupplied with all Provi- 
fions the Country could yield. 

Tae Earl of Lanrick, and all the Hamiltonian Faction (that is all 
who had a mind to continue of it) were withdrawn, and out of reach; 
and they who remain'd at Edenborough were reſolvd to obey Argyle; 
who they ſaw could protect them. There were then enough left of the 
Committee of Parliament to take care of the ſafety and good of the 
Kingdom, without putting Cromwell to help them by the power of 
the Engliſh; which would have been a great diſcredit to their Govern- 
ment. Whilſt he remain'd their Gueſt (whom they entertain d magni- 
ficently) Argyle thought himſelf able, by the Laws of Scotland, to re- 
form all that was amiſs, and preſerve the Government upon the true 
foundation. So the Committee of Parliament ſent to Monroe an Order 
and Command to Disband his Troops; which when he ſeem'd reſolyvd 
not to do, he quickly diſcern'd that Cromwell muſt be Arbitrator; and 
thereupon he obſervd the Orders of the Committee very punctually; ;o 
ſo that there was no power in Scotland that could oppoſe the Command 
of Argyle; the Committee of Parliament, the Council, all the Magiſtrates 
of Edenboroneh, were at his devotion; and whoever were not ſo, were 
either in Priſon, or fled. The Pulpits were full of Invectives againſt the 
ſinfulneſs of the late Engagement, and ſolemn Faſts enjoynd by the 
Aſſembly to implore God's pardon and forgiveneſs for that heinous tranſ- 
greſſion; the Chancellor Loden giving the good example, by makin 
his recantation and humble ſubmiſſion with many Tears. — 
had reaſon to believe that it would hencefor ward prove as peaceable a 
Kingdom as he could wiſh; and having thus concerted all things with , 
his boſome Friend Argyle (who reſolv d, aſſoon as he was withdrawn 
a diſtance from Edenborough, that he and his Army might not be thought 
to have an influence upon the Councils, to call the Parliament to con- 


Cromwell firm all he ſhould think fit to do) he return'd for Exgland; where he 


Exzagenent. they now declared it unlawful, and ungodly ; and the Aſſembly Joyning 


thought his preſence was like to, be wanted. 

Tax Committee of Parliament at Edenborough (who had Authority 
to Convene the Parliament when the Major part of them ſhould pleaſe; 
care being taken in the nomination of them, that they were ſuch as 
were thought moſt like to purſue the way they were enter d into) ſent 
out their ſummons to call the Parliament. They who appear d, were :e 
of another mind from what they had been formerly, and with the ſame 
paſſion and zeal with which they had enterd into the Engagement, 


WI 
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with them, they excommunicated all who had the moſt eminent Party 
in the promoting it; and made them incapable of bearing any Office in 
the State, or of fitting in Council, or in Parliament; ſubjecting thoſe 
who had finned 1n a leſs degree, to ſuch penalties as would for ever 
make them ſubject to their Government. By theſe judgements, amongſt 
others, the Earl of Lanrick was deprived of being Secretary of State, 
and that Office was conferrd upon the Earl of Lothian; who, in the 
beginning of the Rebellion, had been imployed by the Conſpirators into 
France, and coming afterwards into England was impriſon d thereupon, 
10 and being after ſet at liberty continued amongſt thoſe who, upon all 
occaſions, carried the Rebellion higheſt, and ſhewed the moſt impla- 
cable malice to the Perſon of the King. And by this time Argyle 
was become ſo much more Maſter of Scotland than Cromwell was of 
England, that he had not ſo much as the ſhadow of a Parliament to 
contend, or to comply with, or a neceſſity to exerciſe his known great 
Talent of diſſimulation, all Men doing as he injoynd them, without 
asking the reaſon of his direction. 
To return to the State of the King's Affairs in England: when the 
Earl of Norayich and the Lord Cape/ with the Kenti/h and E Troops 
a0 were incloſed in Colcheſter, their Friends could not reaſonably hope 
that the Scots Army, which had ſo long deterrd their March into Exg- 
land, contrary to their promiſe, would, though they were now come 
in, march faſt enough to relieve Colchefter before they ſhould be re- 
_ duced by Famine. The Earl of Holland thought it neceſſary, fince 
many who were in Co/che/ter, had engaged themſelves upon His pro- 
miſes and Authority, now to begin his Enterpriſe; to which the youth H 
and warmth of the Duke of Buckingham, who was General of the Horſe, goes to King: 
the Lord Francis Villiers his Brother, and divers other young Noblemen, 
ſpurr'd him on. And he might have the better opinion of his Intereſt and 
0 Party, in that his purpoſe of riſing, and putting himſelf into Armes 
for the relief of Colche/ter, was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it was 
the common diſcourſe of the Town. There was a great appearance 
every Morning, at his Lodging, of thoſe Officers who were known to 
have ſervd the King; his Commiſſions ſhew'd in many hands; no que- 
ſtion being more commonly asked, than when doth my Lord Hol. 
* land go out; and the Anſwer was, ſuch and ſuch a day; and the 
hour he did take Horſe, when he was accompanied by an hundred Horſe 
from his Houſe, was publickly talked of two or three days before. 
Hs firſt Rendezvous was at Mingſton upon Thames; where he ſtayed 
two nights, and one whole day, expecting a great reſort to him, not 
only of Officers, but of Commõn Men, who had promiſed, and lifted 
themſelves under ſeveral Officers; and he imputed the ſecurity he had 
enjoyed ſo long, notwithſtanding his purpoſe was ſo generally known, 
to the apprehenfion both the Parliament and the Army had of the Af. 
fe&ion of the City to joyn with him; and he beliey'd, that he ſhould 
not only remain ſecure at Mingſton, as long as he ſhouldthink fit to ſtay 
there, but that ſome entire Regiments of the City would march out 
with him for the Relief of Colche/ter. 
DuR1XG the ſhort ſtay he made at Aimg/on, ſome Officers and Sol- 
5-diers, both of Horſe and Foot, came thither, and many Perſons of Ho- 
nour and Quality, in their Coaches, came to yifit Him and his Com- 
pany from London; and return d thither again ti provide what was ſtill 
wanting, and reſolv d to be with him ſoon The principal _ 
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the Earl relied upon (though he had better) was Dalbeer a Dutch-man, 
of name and reputation, and good experience in War; who had ſery d 
the Parliament as Commiſſary General of the Horſe under the Earl of 
Eſſex, and having been left out in the new model, was amongſt thoſe 
diſcontented Officers who looked for an opportunity to be revenged of 
the Army; which they deſpiſed for their ill breeding, and much preach- 
ing. Thus Dalbeer was glad to depend upon the Earl of Holland, who 
thought himſelf likewiſe happy in ſuch an Officer. The keeping good 
Guards, and ſending out Parties towards the Kent/h parts, where it 
was known ſome Troops remain d ſince the laſt commotion there, was , 
committed to His care. But he diſcharged it ſo ill, or his Orders were 
ſo ill obſerv'd, that the ſecond or third morning after their coming to 
King$ton, ſome of the Parliament's Foot, with two or three Troops of 
7: oed Colonel Richs Horſe, fell upon a Party of the Earl's about Nonſuch ; 
and beat, and purſued them into Ningſton, before thoſe within had no- 
tice to be ready to receive them; the Earl and moſt of the reſt making 
too much haſt out of the Town, and never offering to Charge thoſe 
Troops. In this confuſion the Lord Francis Villiers, a youth of rare 
Beauty and comlineſs of Perſon, endeavouring to make reſiſtance, was 
_ unfortunately killed, with one or two more but of little note. Moſt of 
the Foot made a ſhift to conceal themſelves, and ſome Officers, until 
they found means to retire to their cloſe Manſions in London. The 
Earl with near an hundred Horſe (the reſt wiſely taking the way to Lon- 
don, where they were never inquired after) wanderd without purpoſe, 
or defign, and was, two or three days after, beſet in an Inn at & Neots 
Eſcapes to in Huntingtonſhire,. by thoſe few Horſe who purſued him, being joyn d 
Ne, with ſome Troops of Colonel Scroops; where the Earl deliver'd him- 
ſelf Priſoner to the Officer without refiſtance : yet at the ſame time 
Dalbeer and Kenelm Digby, the eldeſt Son of S Kenelm, were killed 
upon the place; whether out of former grudges, or that they offer'd ,. 
to defend themſelves, was not known; and the Duke of Buckingham 
eſcaped, and happily found a way into London; where he lay concealed, 
( till he had an opportunity to ſecure himſelf by being tranſported into 
; Holland, where the Prince was; who receiv'd him with great grace 
i and kindneſs. The Earl of Holland remain'd Priſoner in the place 
| where he was taken, till by Order from the Parliament he was ſent to 
Warwick Caſtle, where he was kept Priſoner with great ſtrictneſs. 
THz total defeat of the Scots Army lately mention'd ſucceeded this, 
| and when thoſe Noble Perſons within Cokhe/ter, were advertiſed of 
i both, they knew well that there was no poſlibility of relief, nor could. 
they ſubſiſt longer to expect it, being preſſed with want of all kind of 
Victual, and having eaten near all their Horſes. They ſent therefore to 
| Fairfax, to treat about the delivery of the Town upon reaſonable con- 
ditions, but he refuſed to treat, or give any conditions, if they would 
not render to mercy all the Officers, and Gentlemen; the Common Sol- 
diers he was contented to diſmiſs. A day or two was ſpent in delibera- 
tion. They within, propoſed “ to make a brisk Sally; and thereby to 
ſhift for themſelves, as many as could. But they had too few Horſe, 
and the few that were left uneaten were too weak for that Enterpriſe. 
Then, © that they ſhould open a Port, and every Man die with their; 
Armes in their hands; but that way they could only be ſure of be- 
ing killed, without much hurting their Adverſaries, who had ways 
enough ſecurely to aſſault them. Hereupon,they were in the end obliged 
to 
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to deliver themſelves up Priſoners at mercy; and were, all the Officers Cchege: 
and Gentlemen, led into the publick Hall of the Town; where they 
were locked up, and a ſtrong Guard ſet upon them. They were required 
preſently to ſend a liſt of all their Names to the General; which they 
did; and, within a ſhort time after, a Guard was ſent to bring 8 Charles 
Lucas, and 8 George Liſle, and 8 Bernard Gaſcoigue to the General, 
being ſate with his Council of War. They were carried in, and in a very 
ſhort diſcourſe told, © that after ſo long and fo obſtinate a defence un- 
til they found it neceflary to deliver themſelves up to mercy, it was 

0c neceflary, for the example of others, and that the Peace of the King- 
dom might be no more diſturbed in that manner, that ſome Military 
c juſtice ſhould be executed; and therefore, that Council had deter- 
mind they three ſhould be preſently ſhot to death; for which they 
were adviſed to prepare themſelves; and without confidering, or hear- 
ing what they had a mind to ſay for themſelves, they were led into a 
Yard there by; where they found three Files of Muſqueteers ready for 
their diſpatch. 

Six Bernard Gaſcoigne was a Gentleman of Florence; and had ſerv d 

the King in the War, and afterwards remain'd in London till the un- 

happy adventure of Colcheſter, and then accompanied his Friends thi- 
ther; and had only Exgliſb enough to make himſelf underſtood, that 
he defired a Pen and Ink and Paper, that he might write a Letter to his 
Prince the Great Duke, that his Highneſs might know in what manner 
he loſt his Life, to the end his Heirs might poſſeſs his Eſtate. The Of- 
ficer that attended the execution thought fit to acquaint the General 
and Council, without which he durſt not allow him Pen and Ink, which 
he thought he might reaſonably demand: When they were inform'd of 
it, they thought it a matter worthy ſome conſideration; they had choſen 
him out of the liſt for his Quality, conceiving him to be an Exgliſh Gen- 

zotleman; and preferr'd him for being a Knight, that they might ſacrifice 
three of that rank. 

THr1s delay brought the News of this bloody reſolution to the Pri- 
ſoners in the Town; who were infinitely afflicted with it; and the Lord 
Capel prevailed with an Officer, or Soldier of their Guard, to carry a 
Letter, ſign d by the chief Perſons and Officers, and in the name of the 
reſt, to the General; in which they took notice of that judgement, and 
defired him © either to forbear the execution of it, or that they might 
*all, who were equally guilty with thoſe three, undergo the ſame Sen- 
*tence with Them. The Letter was deliver d, but had no other effect 

than the ſending to the Officer to diſpatch his Order, reſerving the Ita. 
lian to the laſt. S Charles Lucas was their firſt work; who fell dead; Sch. Luci 
upon which S' George Li/le ran to him, embraced, and kiſſed him; and r 
then ſtood up, and looked thoſe who were to execute him in the face; 
and thinking they ſtood at too great a diſtance, ſpake to them to come 
nearer; to which one of them ſaid, Ile warrant you, S., Weell hit you: 
he Anſwer'd ſmiling, © Friends, I have been nearer you, when you have 
miſs d me. Thereupon,they all fired upon him, and did their work home, 
ſo that he fell down dead of many wounds without ſpeaking word. 8 
Bernard Gaſcoigne had his doublet off, and expected the next turn; 
o but the Officer told him © he had order to carry him back to his Friends; 
which at that time was very indifferent to him. The Council of War 
had confider'd, that if they ſhould in this manner have taken the Life 
ot a Forreigner, whoſeem'd to be a Perſon of Quality, their Friends or 
Vol. 3. 8 Children 
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Their Chara- 
ders. 


- *ſhould direct. The Lord Cape had not ſo ſoon digeſted this fo late 


| *rigour to the reſt; upon which there were two or three ſuch ſharp and 


by 2 fright was no ſooner over than they recover d new ſpirits for new un- 
, 0 ny 4 


this time, 


Children who ſhould viſit Ita, might pay dear for many Generations; 
and therefore they commanded the Officer, © when the other twoſhould 
« be dead, to carry him back again to the other Priſoners. 

THz two who were thus murther'd, were Men of great name and 
eſteem in the War; the one being held as good a Commander of Horſe, 
and the other of Foot, as the Nation had; but of very different tem- 

rs and humours. Lucas was the younger Brother of the Lord Lucas, 
and his Heir both to the Honour and Eſtate, and had a preſent Fortune 
of his own. He had been bred in the Low Countries under the Prince 
of Orange, and always amongſt the Horſe. He had little conyerſation ,. 


in that Court, where great civility was practiced, and learned. He was 


very brave in his Perſon, and in a day of Battle a gallant Man to look 


upon, and follow ; but at all other times and places, of a Nature ſcarce 


to be liv'd with, of no good underſtanding, of a rough and proud hu- 
mour, and very moroſe converſation; yet they all defired to accom- 
pany him in his death. Lzle was a Gentleman who had had the ſame 
Education with the other, and at the ſame time an Officer of Foot ; 
had all the Courage of the other, and led his Men to a Battle with ſuch 
an alacrity, that no Man was ever better follow'd, his Soldiers never. 
forſaking him; and the Party which he Commanded, never left any thing.. 
undone which he led them upon. But then, to his fierceneſs of Cou- 
rage he had the ſofteſt and moſt gentle nature imaginable; was kind to 
all, and belov'd of all, and without a Capacity to have an Enemy. 

THE manner of taking the Lives of theſe worthy Men was new, and 
without Example, and concluded by moft Men to be very barbarous; 
and was generally imputed to Ireton, who ſway'd the General, and was 
upon all occaſions of an unmerciful and bloody Nature. Aſſoon as this 
bloody Sacrifice was ended, Farrfax, with the Chief Officers, went to 
the Town Houſe to viſit the Priſoners; and the General (who was an ill 
Orator on the moſt plaufible occaſion) applied with his civility to the x 
Earl of Norwich, and the Lord Capel; and, ſeeming in ſome degree to 
excuſe the having done that, which he ſaid © the Military juſtice re- 
* quired, he told them, © that all the Lives of the reſt were ſafe; and 
* that they ſhould be well treated, and diſpoſed of as the Parliament 


barbarous proceeding, as to receive the viſit of thoſe who cauſed it, with 
ſuch a return as his condition might have prompted to him; but ſaid, 
*that they ſhould do well to finiſh their work, and execute the ſame 


bitter replies between Him and [reton, that coſt him his Life in-few 
Months after. When the General had given notice to the Parliament 
of his proceedings, he receiv d order to ſend the Earl of Norwich and 
the Lord Capel to M indſor-· Caſtle; where they had afterwards the So- 
ciety of Duke Hamilton, to lament each others misfortunes; and after 
fome time they two were ſent to the Tower. 
ThHouGH the City had undergone ſo many ſevere Mortifications, 
that it might very well have been diſcouraged from entring into any 
more dangerous Engagements, at leaſt all other People might have been 
terrified from depending again upon ſuch Engagements, yet the preſent c 


dertakings; and ſeem'd always to have obſerv'd ſomewhat in the laſt c 

miſcarriage which might be hereafter prevented, and no more obſtruct { 

their future proceedings; and many in the Parliament, as well as in the fl 
I City, 
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City, who were controlled and diſpirited by the preſence of the Army, 
when that was at a diſtance appear d reſolute, and brisk in any contra 
dition and oppoſition of their Counſels. So that Crommell had no 
ſooner begun his March towards the North, and Fainſax his into Rent, 
but the Common Council deliver a Petition to the Parliament, © that u Pere 
«they would entertain a perſonal Treaty with the King, that the Im tn 
« dom might be reſtored again to a happy Peace; which could be hoped 
« fox no other way. This was the firſt preſumption that had been offer d, 
fince their Vote of no more Addreſſes to be made to the King; which 
ohad been near half a year before: and this ſeem d to be made with fo 
univerſal a concurrence of the City, that the Parliament durſt not give 
a poſitive refuſal to it. And in truth the Mayor part thereof did really 
defire the ſame thing; which made 8 Harry Yane, and that Party in 
the Parliament to which the Army adhered, or rather which adhered to 
the Army, to contrive ſome ſpecious way to defer and delay it by ſeem- 
ing to conſent to it, rather than to oppoſe the motion. And therefore 
they appointed a Committee of the Houſe of Commons, to meet with one 
ſuch a Committee of the Common Council, as they ſhould make choice T ? 
of, to confer together of the ways and means to provide for the Kings e . 
ſafety and ſecurity during the time of the Treaty: which Committee 
being met together, that of the Houſe of Commons perplexed the other 
with many Queſtions, © what they meant by thoſe Expreſſions, they 
*uſed in their Petition (and had been the Common Expreſſions, long 
uſed by both the King and the Parliament, in all applications which had 
concern a Treaty) © that his Majeſty might treat with honour, free- 
«dom, and ſafety? what they intended by thoſe words? and whether 
the City would be at the Charge in maintaining thoſe Guards, which 
ere to be kept for the ſecurity of the King during ſucha Treaty; and 
*if the King ſhould in that Treaty refuſe to give the Parliament ſatiſ⸗- 
: ee faction, how his Perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of? and many ſuch Que- 
ſtions, to which they well knew that the Committee it ſelf could make 
no Anſwer, but that there muſt be another Common Council called, 
to which they muſt repair for directions. And by this means, and ad- 
miniſtring new Queſtions at every meeting; much time was ſpent, and 
the delays they wiſhed could not be avoided. So that notwithſtanding 
all the City's earneſtneſs that the Treaty might be preſently enter d upon, 
it was delay d till the Inſurrection in Kent, and the defigns of the Earl 
of Holland (to both which they had promiſed another kind of Aſſiſtance) 
were both diſappointed and expired. However, the Prince was ſtill in 


” 


| 

40 the Downs with his Fleet, and the Gentlemen in Colbbeſter defended 
themſelves reſolutely, and the &otiſh Army was enter d the Kingdom, all 

| which kept up their Courage; inſomuch as, after all the delays, the Par- 

- liament conſented and declared, © that they would enter into a per- n. 2247, 
r ment 


ſonal Treaty with the King for the ſettling the Peace of the Kingdom; . ;., 
but that the Treaty ſhould be in the Iſle of Might, where his Majeſty +7 
3, ** ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, and ſafety. 
y THE City had offer d before to the Committee, upon ſome of the 
n (uueſtions which had been adminiſter d to them, © that if the Treaty 
it *might be in London, they would be at the Charge of maintaining thoſe 
N- Guards which ſhould be neceſſary for the ſafety and ſecurity of the 
- King; and therefore they were very much troubled, that the Treaty 
he 
Ys 
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ſhould be now in the Iſle of Wight, upon which they could have no in- 
ſuence; yet they thought not fit to make any new Inſtances for * 
Val. 3. 8 = 0 
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of the place, leſt the Parliament might recede from their Vote, that 

there ſhould be a Treaty enter d upon. So they only renew'd their im- 

portunity, that all expedition might be uſed; and in ſpight of all de- 
4 conittelays, in the beginning of Auguſt a Committee was ſent from both Houſes 
et ie 4 to the King to Carisbrooke Caſtle, where he had been cloſe ſhut up about 
— 2 half a year, without being ſuffer d to ſpeak with any but ſuch who 
begining of were appointed by them to attend, and watch him. 


The dl , THE Meſſage the Committee deliver d was, that the Houſes did 
ee ee c, © defire a Treaty with his Majeſty, in what place of the Iſle of /ight he 
King. «would appoint, upon the Propoſitions tender d to him at Hampton i 
Court, and ſuch other Propoſitions, as they ſhould cauſe to be pre- 
4 ſented to him; and that his Majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, freedom, 
and ſafety to his Perſon. The Meſſengers, who were one of the Houſe 
of Peers and two Commoners, wereto return within ten days, no body 
being very ſtrict in the limitation of time to a day, becauſe the Treaty 
was ſo much the longer kept off, which they hoped ſtill would by ſome 
accident be prevented. 
THE King receivd them very graciouſly, and told them, © they could 
not believe that any Man could defire a Peace more heartily than Him- 
«ſelf, becauſe no Man ſuffer d ſo much by the want of it: that, though 
*he was without any Man to conſult with, and without a Secretary to 
ce write what he ſhould diQate, yet they ſhould not be put to ſtay long 
« for an Anſwer; which he gave them within two or three days, all 
written in his own hand; in which, after he had lamented his preſent 
The King's condition, and the extreme reſtraint he was under, he ſaid, © he did very 
Yer. *chearfully embrace their motion, and accepted a Treaty They promiſed 
ce ſhould be with honour, freedom, and ſafety ; which he hoped they did 
ce really intend ſhould be perform'd; for that, in the condition he was 
«in, he was fo totally ignorant, and uninformd of the preſent State of 
ce al] his Dominions, that a blind Man was as fit to judge of Colours, as“ 
He was to treat concerning the Peace of the Kingdom, except they 
«would firſt revoke their Votes, and Orders, by which all Men were 
prohibited, and forbid to come, write, or ſpeak to him. For the place, 
ce he could have wiſhd, for the expedition that would have reſulted 
from thence, that it might have been in or near London, to the end 
e that the Parliament's reſolution and determination might have been 
«ſooner known upon any emergent occaſion that might have grown in 
the Treaty, than it could be at ſuch a diſtance: however, ſince they 
*had reſolvd that it ſhould be in the Ifle of Might, he would not ex- 
« cept againſt it, but named the Town of Newport for the place of the 
„Treaty. He ſaid, © though he defired all expedition might be uſed to- 
ce wards the beginning and ending the Treaty, yet he ſhould not think 
«himſelf in any freedom to treat, except, before the Treaty begun, all 
*{uch Perſons might have liberty to repair to him, whoſe advice and 
* aſſiſtance he ſhould ſtand in need of in the Treaty. He ſent a Liſt of 
the names of thoſe his Servants which he defired might be admitted to 
come to him, and attend upon him; whereof the Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southampton, and Lindſey, were 
the chief; all four Gentlemen of his Bed-Chamber, and of his Privy 
Council. He named likewiſe all the other Servants, whoſe attendance: 
he deſired in their ſeveral Offices. He ſent a Liſt of the names of ſeve- 
ral Biſhops, and of ſuch of his Chaplains, as he defired to confer with, 
and of many common Lawyers, and ſome Civilians, whoſe advice he 


might 
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might have occaſion to uſe, and defired, that he might be in the ſame 
«State of freedom, as he enjoy d whilſt he had been at Hampton 
«Court. 

By the time that the Commiſſioners return d from the Iſle of Might, 
and deliverd this Anſwer to the Parliament, news was brought of the 
defeat of the Scotiſh Army, and Crommell had written to his Friends, what 
« 4 perpetual Ignominy it would be to the Parliament, that no body 
« abroad or at home would ever give credit to them, if they ſhould re- 
« cede from their former Vote, and Declaration of no farther Addreſſes 

to the King, and conjured them to continue firm in that reſolution. 
But they had gone too far now to recede, and ſince the firſt motion and 
petition from the Common Council for a Treaty, very many Members, 
who had oppoſed the Vote and Declaration of no more Addreſſes, and 
from the time that had paſſed, had forborne ever to be preſent in the 
Parliament, upon the firſt mention of a Treaty, flocked again to the 
Houſe, and advanced that Overture; ſo that they were much ſuperior 
in Number to thoſe who endeavour'd firſt to obſtru and delay, and 
now hoped abſolutely to fruſtrate all that had been propoſed towards a 
Treaty. And the great Victory which had been obtain d againſt the 
0 Scots, and which they concluded muſt ſpeedily reduce Colcheſter, and 
put a quick period to all other attempts againſt the Parliament, made 
them more earneſt and ſollicitous for a Treaty; which was all the hope 
left to prevent that confuſion they diſcernd was the purpoſe of the Ar- 
my to bring upon the Kingdom: and ſo with the more Vigour they 
prefled © that ſatisfaction might be given to the King, in all that he had 
< propoſed in his Anſwer: and, notwithſtanding all oppoſition, it was 


declared, that the Vote for no more Addreſſes ſhould ſtand repealed: 7h 1 of 
dreſſes repeal- 
ed; and the 
Treaty to be 


jo the Inſtructions to Colonel Hammond, by which the King had been « Newport 


c that the Treaty ſhould be at Newport; and that his Majeſty ſhould be 
«there in the ſame freedom in which he was at Hampton Court; that 


ain that manner reſtrain d, and all Perſons forbid from going to him, 

*ſhould be recalled; and all thoſe Perſons who were named by the King, 

| «ſhould have free liberty to repair to him, and to remain with him 
| * without being queſtion'd, or troubled. And having proceeded thus far, 
| they nominated five Lords, and ten Commoners to be the Commiſ- 
ſioners who ſhould treat with the King, and who were enjoyn'd to pre- 
1 pare all things to be in readineſs for the Treaty with all poſſible ex- 
7 pedition; but S Harry Vane, being one of thoſe Commiſſioners, uſed 
all his Arts to obſtruct and delay it, in hope that Cromwe// would 


e „ diſpatch his Affairs in Scotland time enough to return, and to uſe more 
ö effectual and powerful Arguments againſt it, than He was furniſhed 
k withal. 

I! ALL theſe occurrences were very well known to Cromwell, and were 
d the motives which perſwaded him to believe, that his preſence at the 
f Parliament was ſo neceſſary to ſuppreſs the Presbyterians, who ceaſed 
0 not to vex him at any diſtance, that he would not be prevailed with 
d, to ſtay and finiſh that only work of difficulty that remain'd to be done, 
re which was the reducing Pontfret Caſtle ; but left Lambert to make 
y an end of it, and to revenge the death of Rainsborougb, who had loſt 
ce; ;o his Life by that Garriſon, with ſome circumſtances which deſerve to 
e- be remember d; as in truth all that adventure in the taking, and de- 
h, tending that place, ſhould be preſeryd by a very particular relation, 
he tor the honour of all the Perſons who were engaged in it. 
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4» e, WHEN the firſt War had been brought to an end by the reduction 
Ponte: C. Of all Places, and Perſons, which had held for the King, and all Men's 
#le for b hopes had been render d deſperate, by the impriſonment of his Majeſty 


King. 


in the Iſle of Might, thoſe Officers and Gentlemen who had ſervd, 
whilſt there was any Service, betook themſelves generally to the habi- 
tations they had in the ſeveral Counties; where they liv d quietly and 
privately, under the inſolence of thoſe Neighbours who had formerly, 
by the inferiority of their conditions, ſubmitted to them. When the 
Parliament had finiſhd the War, they reduced and ſlighted moſt of the 
Inland Garriſons, the maintenance whereof was very chargeable: yet“ 
by the Intereſt of ſome Perſon who commanded it, or out of the con- 
fideration of the ſtrength and importance of the place, they kept {till a 
Garriſon in Poniſret Caſtle, a noble Royalty and Palace belonging to 
the Crown, and then part of the Queen's Joynture. The Situation in it 
ſelf was very ſtrong; no part whereof was commanded by any other 
ground: the Houſe very large, with all offices ſuitable to a Princely 
Seat, and though built very near the top of a Hill, ſo that it had the 
proſpect of a great part of the Weſt Riding of Jork-/hrre, and of Liucolu- 
ſhire, and Nottingham ſbire, yet it was plentifully ſupplied with Water. 
Colonel Cotterell, the Governour of this Caſtle, exerciſed a very ſevere: 
juriſdiction over his Neighbours of thoſe parts; which were inhabited 
by many Gentlemen, and Soldiers, who had ſervd the King throughout 
the War, and who were known to retain their old Affections, though 
they liv'd quietly under the preſent Government. Upon the leaſt jea- 
louſy or humour, theſe Men were frequently ſent for, reproached, and 
ſometimes impriſond by the Governour in this Garriſon; which did 
not render them the more devoted to him. When there appeard ſome 
hopes that the Sco7s would raiſe an Army for the relief and releaſe of 
the King, S Marmaduke Langdale, in his way for Scotland, had vi- 
fited and conferr'd with ſome of his old Friends and Country-men, who 3* 
now lived quietly within ſome diſtance of Pontfret, who inform d him 
of that Garriſon, the place whereof was well known to him. And he 
acquainting them with the Aſſurance he had of the reſolution of the 
principal Perſons of the Kingdom of Scotland, and that they had invited 
him to joyn with them, in order to which he was then going thither, 
they agreed, *©that, when it ſhould appear that an Army was raiſed in 
« Scotland upon that account, which mult draw down the Parliament's 
„Army into the other Northern Counties, and that there ſhould be 
*Riſings in other parts of the Kingdom (which the general indiſpoſition 
and diſcontent , beſides ſome particular deſigns, made like to fall out) 
that then thoſe Gentlemen ſhould endeavour the ſurpriſe of that Ca- 
*{tle, and after they had made themſelves ſtrong in it, and furniſhed 
it with Proviſions to endure ſome reſtraint, they ſhould draw as good 
e Body to them as thoſe Countries would yield: and having thus ad- 
juſted that deſign, they ſettled ſuch a way of correſpondence with S' 
Marmadube, that they frequently gave him an account, and receiv'd 
his directions for their proceeding. In this diſpoſition they continued 
quict, as they had always been; and the Governour of the Caſtle liv'd 
towards them with leſs jealouſy, and more humanity, than he had been 
accuſtom'd to. _ 
THERE was one Colonel Morrice, who, being a very young Man, 
had, in the beginning of the War, been an Officer in ſome Regiments of 
the King's; and out of the folly and impatience of his Youth, had 3 
2 that 
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that Service, and engaged himſelf in the Parliament Army with ſome 
circumſtances not very commendable; and by the clearneſs of his Cou- 
rage, and pleaſantneſs of his humour, made himſelf not only very ac- 
ceptable, but was preferr d to the command of a Colonel, and perform d 
many notable Services for them, being a ſtout and bold undertaker in 
attempts of the greateſt danger; wherein he had uſually ſucceſs. After 
the new modelling of the Army, and the introducing of a ſtricter diſci- 
pline, his Life of great Licence kept not his reputation with the new 
Officers; and being a free Speaker and Cenſurer of their affected beha- 

e viour, they left him out in their compounding their new Army, but 
with many profeſſions of kindneſs, and reſpect to his eminent Courage, 
which they would find ſome occaſion to imploy, and reward. He was 
a Gentleman of a competent Eſtate in thoſe parts in Tork-ſbire; and as 
he had grown elder, he had heartily deteſted himſelf for having quitted 
the King's Service, and had reſolyd to take ſome ſeaſonable opportu- 
nity to wipe off that blemiſh by a ſervice that would redeem him; and 
ſo was not troubled to be ſet aſide by the new General, but betook him- 
ſelf to his Eſtate; enjoy'd his old humour, which was chearful and plea- 
ſant; and made himſelf moſt acceptable to thoſe who were moſt truſted 

0 by the Parliament; who thought that they had diſmiſſed one of the beſt 
Officers they had, and were ſorry for it. 

HE now, as a Country Gentleman, frequented the Faires and Markets, 
and converſed with equal freedom with all his Neighbours, of what 
Party ſoever they had been, and renew'd the friendſhip he had formerly 
held with ſome of thoſe Gentlemen who had ſervd the King. But no 
friendſhip was ſo dear to him, as that of the Governour of Pontifret- 
Caſtle, who lov'd him above all Men, and delighted ſo much in his Com- 
pany, that he got him to be with him ſome times a week and more at 
a time in the Caſtle, when they always lay together in one Bed. He 

zo declared to one of thoſe Gentlemen, who were united together to make 
that attempt, * that he would ſurpriſe that Caſtle, whenever they ſhould 
*think the Seaſon ripe for it; and that Gentleman, who knew him 
very well, believd him ſo entirely, that he told his Companions, © that 
they ſhould not trouble themſelves with contriving the means to ſur- 
<priſe the place; which, by truſting too many, would be liable to diſ- 
*covery; but that he would take that charge upon himſelf, by a way 
they need not enquire into; which he aſſured them ſhould not fail: 
and they all very willingly acquieſced in his undertaking; to which they 
knew well he was not inclined without good grounds. Morrice was 
more frequently with the Governour, who never thought himſelf well 
without him; and always told him © he muſt have a great care of his 
*Garriſon, that he had none but faithful Men in the Caſtle; for that 
© he was confident there were ſome Men, who livd not far off, and who 
many times came to viſit him, had ſome deſign upon the place; and 
would then in confidence name many Perſons to him, ſome whereof 
were thoſe very Men with whom he communicated, and others were 
Men of another temper, and were moſt devoted to the Parliament, all 
his particular Friends and Companions; but that he ſhould not be 
*troubled; for he had a falſe Brother amongſt them, from whom he 
to was ſure to have ſeaſonable Advertiſement ; and promiſed him, © that 
*he would, within few hours notice, bring him at any time forty or 
*fifty good Men into the Caſtle to reinforce his Garriſon, when there 
*ſhould be occafion; and he would ſhew him the lift of ſuch Men, as 


would 
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would be always ready, and would ſometimes bring ſome of thoſe Men 
with him, and tell the Governour before them, © that thoſe were in the 
«lift he had given him of the honeſt fellows, who would ſtick to him 
«when there ſhould be need; and others would accidentally tell the Go. 
vernour, that they had liſted themſelves with Colonel Morricè to come 
« to the Caſtle, whenever he ſhould call or ſend to them. And all theſe 
Men thus liſted, were fellows very notorious for the bitterneſs and ma- 
lice which they had always againſt the King, not one of which he ever 
intended to make ule of. 

H E made himſelf very familiar with all the Soldiers in the Caſtle, and 10 
uſed to play and drink with them; and when he lay there, would often 
riſe in the night, and viſit the Guards; and by that means would ſome- 
times make the Governour diſmiſs, and diſcharge a Soldier whom he 
did not like, under pretence that he found him always aſleep, or 
ſome other fault which was not to be examin'd; and then he would com- 
mend ſome other to him as very fit to be truſted and relied upon; and 
by this means he had very much power in the Garriſon. The Gover- 
nour receiv'd ſeveral Letters from his Friends in the Parliament, and 
in the Country, that he ſhould take care of Colonel Morrice, who re- 
« ſolvd to betray him; and inform'd him, “that he had been in ſuch 
«and ſuch Company of Men, who were generally eſteem'd moſt Ma- 
e lignant, and had great Intrigues with them; all which was well known 
to the Governour; for the other was never in any of that Company, 
though with all the ſhew of ſecrecy, in the night, or in places remote 
from any Houſe, but he always told the Governour of it, and of many 
particular paſſages in thoſe meetings; ſo that when theſe Letters came 
to him, he ſhew d them ſtill to the other; and then both of them laughed 
at the Intelligence; after which Morrze frequently called for his Horſe, - 
and went home to his Houle, telling his Friend © that though he had, 
he knew, no miſtruſt of his friendſhip, and knew him too well to think; 
* him capable of ſuch baſeneſs, yet he ought not for his own ſake be 
*thought to ſlight the information; which would make his Friends the 
«leſs careful of him: that they had reaſon to give him warning of thoſe 
© meetings, which, if he had not known himſelf, had been very worthy 
* of his ſuſpicion; therefore he would forbear coming to the Caſtle again, 
* till this jealouſy of his Friends ſhould be over; who would know of 
this, and be ſatisfied with it: and no power of the Governour could 
prevail with him, at ſuch times, to ſtay; but he would be'gone, and 
ſtay away till he was, after ſome time, ſent for again with great impor- 
tunity, the Governour deſiring his Counſel and Aſſiſtance as much as 
his Company. 

IT fell out, as it uſually doth in Affairs of that nature, when many 
Men are engaged, that there is an impatience to execute what is projected 

betore the time be throughly ripe. The buſineſs of the Fleet, and in Rent, 
and other places, and the daily Alarms from Scotland, as if that Army 
had been entting the Kingdom, made the Gentlemen who were engaged 
tor this Enterpriſe , imagine that they deferr'd it too long, and that 
though they had receiv'd no Orders from S Marmaduke Langdale, 
which they were to expect, yet they had been ſent, and miſcarried. Here- 
upon They called upon the Gentleman who had undertaken, and Hes» 
upon <Morrze, tor the Execution of the deſign. The time agreed upon 
was ſuch a night, when the Surpriſers were to be ready upon ſuch a part 
of the Wall, and to haye Ladders to mount in two places, where two 


Soldiers 
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Soldiers were to be appointed for Sentinels who were privy to the at- 
tempt. Morrice was in the Caſtle, and in Bed with the Governour, and, 
according to his cuſtom, roſe about the hour he thought all would be 
ready. They without, made the Sign agreed upon, and were Anſwer'd 
by one of the Sentinels from the Wall; upon which they run to both 
places where they were to mount their Ladders. By ſome Accident, 
the other Sentinel who was deſign d, was not upon the other part of the 
Wall; but when the Ladder was mounted there, the Sentinel called 
out; and finding that there were Men under the Wall, run towards the 

10 Court of Guard to call for help; which gave an Alarm to the Garriſon; 
ſo that, for that time, the defign was diſappointed. But, ſhortly after, 
Morrice, and ſome of the ſame Gentlemen ſurpriſed the Caſtle, under 
the diſguiſe of Country-men coming in with Carts of Proviſion; and 
preſently ſeiſed on and maſter d the main Guard, and made way for their 
Friends, Horſe and Foot, to enter. Then two or three of them went 
to the Governour's Chamber, whom they found in his Bed, and told 
him © the Caſtle was ſurpriſed, and himſelfa Priſoner. He betook him- 
ſelf to his Armes for his defence, but quickly found that his Friend had 
betrayed it, and the other Gentlemen appearing, of whom he had been 

20 before warn d, his defence was to no purpoſe, yet he receivd ſome 
wounds. Morrice afterwards comforted him with affurance © of good 
* uſage, and that he would procure his pardon from the King for his 
* Rebellion. 

THEY put the Garriſon in good order, and ſo many came to them 
from Torkſhire Nottingham, and Lincoln, that they could not in a ſhort 
time be reſtraind, and had leiſure to fetch in all ſorts of Proviſions for 
their ſupport, and to make and renew ſuch Fortifications as might be 
neceſſary for their defence. From Nottingham there came S' John Digby, 
S' Hugh Cartwright, and a Son and Nephew of his, who had been good 

6 Officers in the Army, with many Soldiers who had been under their 
Command; many other Gentlemen of the three Counties were preſent, 
and deſerve to have their Names recorded, ſince it was an Action through- 
out of great Courage and Conduct. 

CrRoMWELLS marching towards the Scots with the negle& of theſe 
Men after their firſt appearance, and only appointing ſome County 
Troops to incloſe them from increafing their ſtrength, gave them great 
opportunity to grow; ſo that driving thoſe Troops to a greater diſtance, 
they drew contribution from all the parts about them, and made incur- 
ſions much farther, and render d themſelves ſo terrible, that, as was 

{>1aid before, after the Scots defeat, thoſe of Tork/brre ſent very earneſtly 
to Cromwell, that he would make it the buſineſs of his Army to re- 
* duce Pontfret. But he, reſolving upon his Scozz/b Expedition, thought 
it enough to ſend Rainsboromgh to perform that Service, with a Regi- 
ment of Horſe, and one or two of Foot, belonging to the Army; which, 
with a conjunction of the Country Forces under the ſame Command, 
he doubted not would be ſufficient to perform a greater work. Aſſoon 
as the Caſtle had been reduced, they who were poſſeſſed of it were very 
willing to be under the Command of Morrice; who declared he would 
not accept the Charge, nor be Governour of the place, knowing well 


3 ;-what jealouſies he might be liable to, at leaſt upon any change of for 
* tune, but under the direction of S' John Digby; who was Colonel Ge- 
neral of thoſe parts, and was a Man rather cordial in the Service, than 
5 equal to the Command; which —_ him refer all things ſtill to the 
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counſel, and conduct of thoſe Officers who were under him; by whoſe 
activity, as much was done as could be expected from ſuch a knot of 
reſolute Perſons. 
Part of te THE total defeat of the Scots Army being now generally known, and 
rmpt wes that their Friends in all other places were defeated, they in the Caſtle 
Rawborough. Vell knew What they were preſently to expect, and that they ſhould be 
ſhortly ſhut up from making farther excurſions. They heard that Rain/- 
borough was upon his march towards them, and had already ſent ſome 
Troops to be Quarter'd near them, himſelf yet keeping his Head Quar- 
ters at Doncaſter, ten miles from the Caſtle. They reſolv d, whilſt they «« 
yet enjoyed this liberty, to make a noble attempt. They had been in- 
form'd, that S Marmaduke Langdalè (whom they {till called their Ge- 
neral) after the overthrow of the Scots Army, had been taken Priſoner, 
and remain'd in Nottingham Caſtle under a moſt ſtrict cuſtody, as a 
Man the Parliament declared, they would make an example of their 
© juſtice. A Party of about twenty Horſe, but picked and choice Men, 
went out of the Caſtle, in the beginning of the Night, with a Reſolu- 
tion to take Rainsborough Priſoner, and thereby to ranſom their Ge- 
neral. They were all good Guides, and underſtood the ways, private and 
publick, very exactly; and went ſo far, that about the break of day or: 
a little after, in the end of Auguſi, they put themſelves into the Com- 
mon Road that led from Torx; by which ways the Guards expected no 
Enemy; and fo ſlightly asked them © whence they came? who negli- 
gently Anſwerd; and asked again, where their General was? ſaying, 
they had a Letter for him from Cromwell. They ſent one to ſhew 
them where the General was; which they knew well enough; and that 
he lay at the beſt Inn of the Town. And when the Gate of the Inn was 
open'd to them, three of them only enter'd into the Inn, the other rode 
to the other end of the Town to the Bridge, over which they were to 
paſs towards Pont/ret;, where they expected, and did find a Guard of 
Horſe and Foot, with whom they entertain d themſelves in diſcourſe, 
ſaying © that they ſtayed for their Officer, who went only in to ſpeak 
* with the General; and called for ſome drink. The Guards making no 
queſtion of their being Friends, ſent for drink, and talked negligently 
with them of News; and, it being broad day, ſome of the Horſe alighted, 
and the Foot went to the Court of Guard, conceiving that Morning's 
work to be over. They who went into the Inn, where no body was a- 
wake but the fellow who opened the Gate, asked in which Chamber the 
General (tor ſo all the Soldiers called Rammsborongh) lay; and the fellow 
ſhewing them from below the Chamber door, two of them went up, +: 
and the other ſtayed below, and held the Horſes, and talked with the 
Soldicr who had walked with them from the Guard. The two who went 
up, opend the Chamber door, found Raznsborough in his Bed, but 
awaked with the little noiſe they had made. They told him in ſhort 
*that he was their Priſoner, and that it was in his power to chooſe 
* whether he would be preſently killed (for which work he ſaw they 
were very well prepared) or quietly, without making refiſtance, or 
*delay, to put on his Cloaths and be mounted upon a Horſe, that was 
e ready below for him, and accompany them to Ponifret. The preſent 
danger awaken'd him out of the amazement he was in, ſo that he told; 
them he would wait upon them, and made the haſt that was neceſſary 
to put on his Cloaths. One of them touk his Sword, and ſo they led 
him down ſtairs. He that held the Horſes, had ſent the Soldiers away 
to 
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to thoſe who were gone before, to ſpeak to them to get ſome drink, and 
any thing elſe, that could be made ready in the Houſe, againſt they came. 
When Rainsborougb came into the Street, which he expected to find 
full of Horſe, and ſaw only one Man, who held the others Horſes, and 
preſently mounted that he might be bound behind him, he begun to 
ſtruggle, and to cry out. Whereupon, when they ſaw no hope of car- 
rying him away, they immediately run him through with their Swords; 
and, leaving him dead upon the ground, they got upon their Horſes, 
and rode towards their fellows, before any in the Inn could be ready to 
0 follow them. When thoſe at the Bridge ſaw their Companions coming, 
which was their ſign, being well prepared, and knowing what they were 
to do, they turn d upon the Guard, and made them fly in diſtraction; 
ſo that the way was clear and free; and though they miſſed carrying 
home the prize for which they had made ſo luſty an adventure, they 
joyn d together, and marched, with the Expedition that was neceſſary, 
a ſhorter way than they had come, to their Garriſon ; leaving the Town, 
and Soldiers behind in ſuch a conſternation, that, not being able to re- 
ceive any information from their General, whom they found dead u 
the ground without any Body in view, they thought the Devil had been 
there; and could not recolle& themſelves, which way they were to pur- 
ſue an Enemy they had not ſeen. The Gallant Party came ſafe home 
without the leaſt damage to Horſe or Man, hoping to make ſome other 
attempt more ſucceſsfully, by which they might redeem S' Marmaduke 
Langdale. There was not an Officer in the Army whom Cromwell would 
not as willingly have loſt as this Man; who was bold and barbarous to 
his wiſh, and fit to be entruſted in the moſt deſperate Intereſt, and was 
the Man whom that Party always intended to commit the Maritime 
Affairs to, when it ſhould be time to diſmiſs the Earl of Warwick; he 
having been bred in that Element, and knowing the duty of it very 
;-well, though he had that misfortune ſpoken of in the beginning of the 
Summer. 

AND now to finiſh this bufineſs of Porrfret altogether, which laſted 
near to the end of this year, when Lambert came to this charge (in- 
ſtructed by Cromwel/ to take full Vengeance for the loſs of Ramsborough, 
to whoſe Ghoſt he deſign d an ample ſacrifice) and kept what Body of 
Men he thought fit for that purpoſe, he reduced them in a ſhort time 
within their own circuit, making good Works round about the Caſtle, 
that they might at laſt yield to Hunger, if nothing elſe would reclaim 
them. Nor did they quietly ſuffer themſelves to be cooped up without 

+ bold and frequent Sallies, in which many of the Befiegers, as well as 
the others, loft their Lives. They diſcover d many of the Country who 
held correſpondence with, and gave Intelligence to the Caſtle, whom 
they apprehended, whereof there were two Divines, and ſome Women 
of Note, Friends and Allies to the befieged. After frequent Mortifica- 
tions of this kind, and no human hope of relief, they were content to 
offer to Treat for the Delivery of the Caſtle, if they might have ho- 
nourable Conditions; if not, they ſent word © that they had Proviſions 
*yet for a good time; that they durſt die, and would fell their Lives at 
as dear a price as they could. Lambert Anſwer'd, that he knew they 

were gallant Men, and that he defired to preſerve as many of them 
as was in his power to do, but he muſt require fix of them to be given 
up to him, whoſe Lives he could not fave; which he was ſorry for, 
* fince they were brave Men; but his __ were bound. The fix tha 
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by him were Colonel Morrice, and five more whoſe Names he found 
to have been amongſt thoſe who were in the Party that had deſtroyed 
Rainsborough; which was an Enterpriſe no brave Enemy would have 
revenged in that manner: nor did Lambert defire it, but Cromwell had 
enjoyn d it him: all the reſt he © was content to releaſe, that they might 
cc return to their Houſes, and apply themſelves to the Parliament for 
ce their Compoſitions, towards which he would do them all the good 
“Offices he could. They from within acknowledged © his civility in 
ce that particular, and would be glad to embrace it, but they would ne- 
« yer be guilty of ſo baſe a thing, as to deliver up any of their Compa- 10 
ce njons; and therefore they deſired © they might have fix days allow d 
e them, that thoſe fix might do the beſt they could to deliver themſelves; 
ce in which it ſhould be lawfull for the reſt to aſſiſt them; to which Lam. 


Bert generouſly conſented, © ſo that the reſt would Surrender at the 


Pontfret deli- 


ver d up to 
Lambert. 


« end of that time; which was agreed to. Upon the firſt day the Gar- 
riſon appear d twice or thrice, as if they were refoly'd to make a Sally, 
but retired every time without Charging; but the ſecond day they made 
a very ſtrong and brisk Sally upon another place than where they had 
appear'd the day before, and beat the Enemy from their Poſt, with the 
loſs of Men on both fides; and though the Party of the Caſtle was beaten» 
back, two of the fix (whereof Morrice was one) made their eſcape, the 
other four being forced to retire with the reſt. And all was quiet for 
two whole days; but, in the beginning of the night of the fourth day, 
they made another attempt ſo proſperouſly, that two of the other four 
likewiſe eſcaped : and the next day they made great ſhews of joy, and 
ſent Lambert word, © that their fix Friends were gone (though there 
were two ſtill remaining) © and therefore they would be ready the next 
te day to ſurrender. 

THE other two thought it to no purpoſe to make another attempt, 
but deviſed another way to ſecure themſelves, with a leſs dangerous; 
Aſſiſtance from their Friends, who had loſt ſome of their own Lives in 
the two former Sallies to ſave theirs. The buildings of the Caſtle were 
very large and ſpacious, and there were great ſtore of waſt Stones from 
ſome Walls, which were fallen down. They found a convenient place, 
which was like to be leaſt viſited, where they walled up their two Friends 
in ſuch a manner that they had Air to ſuſtain them, and Victual enough 
to feed them a Month, in which time they hoped they might beable 
to eſcape. And this being done, at the hour appointed they open'd their 
Ports, and after Lambert had cauſed a ſtrict inquiſition to be made for 
thoſe fix, none of which he did believe had in truth eſcaped, and was, 
ſatisfied that none of them were amongſt thoſe who were come out, he 
receivd the reſt very civilly, and obſerv d his promiſe made to them 
very punctually, and did not ſeem ſorry that the fix gallant Men (as he 
called them) were eſcaped. 

AND now they heard, which very much reliev'd their broken Spi- 
rits, that S' Marmaduke Langdale had made an eſcape out of the Caſtle 
of Nottingham; who ſhortly after tranſported himſelf beyond the Seas. 
Lambert preſently took care ſo to diſmantle the Caſtle, that there 
ſhould be no more uſe of it for a Garriſon, leaving the vaſt ruins till 
ſtanding; and then drew off all his Troops to new Quarters; ſo that, 
within ten days after the Surrender, the two who were left walled up, 
threw down their incloſure, and ſecurely provided for themſelves. S' 
John Digby liv'd many years after the King's Return, and was often * 
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his Majeſty. Poor Morrice was afterwards taken in Lancaſbire, and 
happend to be put to death in the ſame place where he had committed 
a fault againſt the King, and where he firſt perform d a great Service to 
the Parliament. | 


———— 


IN this deſperate condition, that is before deſcribed; ſtood the King's The condiriex 


Affairs when the Prince was at the Hague, his Fleet already mutinying 77%," 


for Pay, his own Family factious and in neceſſity, and that of his Bro- Yo* « 
ther the Duke of Tork full of Intrigues, and Deſigns, between the reſt- -»/ the fo 


les unquiet ſpirit of Bamfeld and the ambitious and as unquiet hu-4.; 2. 


the Prince had not Authority to add any to thoſe who were his Father's 
Counſellors) wanted not unity in it ſelf, ſo much as ſubmiſſion and 
reſpect from others, which had been loſt to thoſe who were in the Fleet, 
and the prejudice to thoſe ſtill remain d, and fo abated much of the re- 
verence which moſt Men were willing to pay to the two who came laſt. 
And the great animoſity which Prince Rupert had againſt the Lord Cole. 
pepper infinitely diſturbed the Counſels, and perplexed the Lord Cor- 
tington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had credit enough 
with the other two. But Colepepper had ſome paſſions and infirmities, 


a0 which no Friends could reſtrain; and though Prince Rupert was very 


well inclined to the Chancellor, and would in many things be adviſed 
by him, yet his prejudice to Co/epepper was ſo rooted in him, and that 
prejudice ſo induſtriouſly cultivated by Herbert the Atturney General, 
who had the abſolute Aſcendent over that Prince, and who did perfectly 


hate all the world that would not be govern'd by him, that every meet- 


ing in Council was full of bitterneſs and ſharpneſs between them. 

ONE day the Council met (as it uſed to do when they did not attend 
the Prince of Wales at his lodgings) at the Lord Treaſurer's lodging 
(He and the Chancellor of the Exchequer being in one Houſe) about 


zo giving direction for the ſale of ſome Goods which had been taken at Sea, 


+ 


Oo 


for the raifing of Money toward the payment of the Fleet. In ſuch ſer- 
vices Merchants, and other proper Perſons, were always neceſſary to be 
truſted. Prince Rupert propoſed © that one S' Robert Walſh (a Perſon 
too well known to be truſted ) © might be employed in that Affair: it 
was to ſell a Ship of Sugar. No Man who was preſent would ever 
have conſented that he ſhould have been employed; but the Lord Cole- 
pepper ſpoke againſt him with ſome warmth, ſo that it might be thought 
to reflect a little upon Prince Rupert, who had propoſed him. Upon 
which, He asking © what exceptions there were to 8 Robert Walſh, why 
he might not be fit for it, Colepepper Anſwer'd with ſome quickneſs, 
* that he was a known cheat; which, though notoriouſly true, the Prince 
ſeem to take very ill; and ſaid, he was His Friend, and a Gentleman; 
*and if he ſhould come to hear of what had been ſaid, he knew not how 
*the Lord Colepepper could avoid Fighting with him. Co/epepper, 
whoſe Courage no Man doubted, preſently replied, © that he would not 
Fight with Waſſß, but he would Fight with his Highneſs; to which 
the Prince Anſwerd very quietly, “that it was well; and the Council 
roſe in great perplexity. 

PRINCE Rupert went out of the Houſe, and the Chancellor led the 


5-Lord Colepepper into the Garden, hoping that he ſhould fo far have 


prevailed with him, as to have made him ſenſible of the exceſs he had 
committed, and to have perſwaded him preſently to repair to the Prince, 
and to ask his Pardon, that no more _ might have been taken of it. 

3 But 
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found more difficulty on the other fide, the Lord Co/epepper, continu- 
ing ſtill in rage, thought the provocation was ſo great, that he ought 


how much the Prince was diſpleaſed, and that he expected he ſhould 


But he was yet too warm to conceive he had committed any fault, but 
ſeem'd to think only of making good what he had ſo imprudently ſaid. 
Prince Rupert quickly inform d his Confident the Atturney General of 
all that had paſſed; who was the unfitteſt Man living to be truſted with 
ſuch a ſecret, having always about him ſtore of Oyl to throw upon ſuch 
Fire. He ſoon found means to make it known to the Prince, who pre- 
ſently ſent for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be inform d of the 
whole matter; and when he underſtood it, was exceedingly troubled, 
and required him © to let Colepepper know, that he ought to make a 
te ſubmiſſion to Prince Rupert; without which worſe would fall out. 
HE went firſt to Prince Rupert, that he might pacify him till he 
could convince the other of his fault; and he fo far prevailed with his 
Highneſs, who would have been more cholerick if he had had leſs Right 
of his fide, that he was willing to receive a Submiſſion; and promiſed 
ce that the other ſhould receive no affront in the mean time. But he 


to be excuſed for the Reply, and that the Prince ought to acknowledge 
the one as well as He the other. But after ſome days recollection, find- 
ing no body with whom he converſed of his mind, and underſtanding :- 


ask Prince Rupert pardon, and withal reflecting upon the place he was 
in, where he could expect no ſecurity from his Quality and Function, 
he reſolv'd to do what he ought to have done at firſt; and ſo he went 
with the Chancellor to Prince Rupert's lodging; where he behaved him- 
ſelf very well; and the Prince receiy'd him with all the Grace could be 
expected; ſo that ſo ill a buſineſs ſeem d to be as well concluded as the 
nature of it would admit. But the worſt was to come: the Atturney 
General had done all he could to diſſwade that Prince from accepting ſo 
ſmall, and ſo private a ſatisfaction; but, not prevailing, he inflamed ;« 
S' Robert Walſh, who had been inform'd of all that had paſled at the 
Council concerning himſelf, to take his own revenge; in which many 
Men thought, that he was aſſured Prince Rupert would not be offended. 
And the next Morning after his Highneſs had receiv d ſatisfaction, as 
the Lord Cole pepper was walking to the Council without a Sword, Hal/h, 
coming to him, ſeemd quietly to expoſtulate with him, for having 
mention'd him ſo unkindly. To the which the other Anſwer d, © that 
* he would give him ſatisfaction in any way he would require; though 
*he ought not to be called in queſtion for any thing he had ſaid in that 
*place. On a ſuddain, whilſt they were in this calm diſcourſe, Yal/b,;- 
ſtruck him with all his force one blow in the face with his fiſt; and then 
ſtepped back, and drew his Sword; but ſeeing the other had none, walked 
away; and the Lord Co/epepper, with his noſe and face all bloody, went 
back to his Chamber, from whence he could not go abroad in many 
days by the effect and disfiguring of the blow. This outrage was com- 
mitted about ten of the Clock in the Morning in the fight of the Town; 
which troubled the Prince exceedingly ; who immediately ſent to the 
States to demand Juſtice; and they, according to their method and flow 
proceedings in matters which they do not take to heart, cauſed Walſb 
to be ſummond, and after ſo many days, for want of appearance, he: 
was by the ſound of a Bell publickly baniſh'd from the Hague; and fo 
he made his reſidence in -4n/terdam, or what other place he pleaſed. 
And this was the reparation the States gave the Prince for ſo WY 
5 a tranſ- 
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a tranſgreſſion; and both the beginning and the end of this unhappy bu- 

ſineſs expoſed the Prince himſelf, as well as his Council, to more diſad - 

vantage, and leſs reverence, than ought to have been paid to either. 
THE improvidence that had been uſed in the Fleet, beſides its un-. it cond; 

activity, by the diſmiſſing ſo many great Prizes, was now too apparent, {2% 7, e, 

when there was neither Money to pay the Sea-men,who were not modeſt i» Holand. 

in requiring it, nor to new Victual the Ships, which was as important; 

fince 1t was ealy to be foreſeen, that they could not remain long in the 

Station where they were for the preſent, and the extreme licence which 

all Men took to cenſure and reproach that improvidence, diſturbed all 
Counſels, and made Converſation it ſelf very uneaſy. Nor was it poſſi- 
ble to ſuppreſs that Licence; every Man believing that his particular 
neceſſities, with which all Men abounded, might eafily have been re- 
lievd, and provided for, if it had not been for that ill husbandry; which 
they therefore called treachery and corruption. It cannot be denied but 
there was ſo great a treaſure taken, which turn d to no account, and ſo 
much more might have been taken, if the ſeveral Ships had been applied 
to that end, that a full proviſion might have been made, both for the 
ſupport of the Fleet, and ſupply of the Prince, and of all who depended 

upon him for a good time, if the ſame had been well managed, and 
could have been depoſited in ſome ſecure place, till all might have been 
ſold at good Markets. And no body was fatisfied with the Reaſons 
which were given for the diſcharging, and diſmiſſing ſo many Ships to 
gratify the City of London, and the Presbyterian Party throughout the | 
Kingdom. For, beſides that the value of what was ſo given away and 4 
loſt, was generally believ d to be worth more than all they would have 
done, if they had been able, thoſe Bounties were not the natural mo- 
tives which were to be applied to that People; whoſe Affections had 
been long dead, and could be revived by nothing but their ſharp ſuf- 

;-ferings, and their inſupportable loſſes; the obſtruction and deſtruction || 
of their Trade, and the ſeiſing upon their Eſtates, being, at that time, | 
thought by many the moſt proper application to the City of London, 
and the beſt Arguments to make themin love with Peace, and toextort 
it from them in whoſe power it was to give it. And if the Fleet had 
applied it ſelf to that, and viſited all thoſe Maritime parts which were 
in Counties well affected, and where ſome places had declared for the 
King (as Scarborough in Tork/hire did) if it had not been poſſible to have 
ſet the King at liberty in the Iſle of t, or to have reliev d Colche/ter 
(both which many Men believ'd, how unskilfully ſoever, to be practi- 

cable) it would have ſpent the time much more advantageouſly and 
honourably than it did. ; 

Bur let the ill conſequence be never ſo great, if it had proceeded 

from any corruption, it would probably have been diſcover d by the 
examination and inquiſition that was made; and therefore it may be 
well concluded that there was none. And the truth 1s, the Queen was 
ſo fully poſſeſs d of the purpoſe, and the power of the Scozs to do the 
King s buſineſs, before the Inſurrections in the ſeveral parts in Exg/and, 
and the revolt of the Fleet appear d, that ſhe did not enough weigh the 
good uſe that might have been made of thoſe when they did happen, 
but kept her mind then ſo fixed upon Scotland, as the ſole foundation 
of the King's hopes, that ſhe looked upon the benefit of the Fleet's re- 
turning to their Allegiance, only as an opportunity offer'd by Providence 
to tranſport the Prince with ſecurity thither. And her — 
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"The Earl of 


Warwic 


thoſe ſhe truſted about the Prince, were ſo poſitive, © that they ſhould 


ce not give conſent to any thing that might divert or delay that Expedi- 
« tion, that, if the Earl of Lautherdale had been arrivd when the Prince 
came to the Fleet, it would have been immediately engaged to have 
tranſported the Prince into Scotland, what other conveniencies ſoever, 
preferable to that, had offer d themſelves. And the very next day after 
that Lord's coming to the Prince in the Downs, his injunctions and 
behaviour were ſo imperious for the Prince's preſent departure, that 
nothing but adire& Mutiny among the Sea-men prevented it. His High- 
neſss own Ship was under Sail for Holland, that he might from thence 
have proſecuted his other Voyage : nor would he at that time have 
taken Holland in his way, if there had been any quantity of Provifion 
in the Fleet for ſuch a Peregrination. This Expedition for Scotland 
was the more grievous to all Men, becauſe it was evident that the Prince 
himſelfwas much more inclined to have purſued other occafions which 
were offer d, and only reſign d himſelf implicitly to the pleaſure of his 
Mother. 

TR E preſent ill condition of the Fleet, and the unſteady humour of 
the Common Sea-men was the more notorious, and unſeaſonable, by 
the Earl of Warwicks coming with another Fleet from the Parliament a 


with ir Fleet Upon the Coaſt of Holland, within few days after the Prince came to 


comes upon the 


Coaff of Hol- 
land. 


the Hague, and Anchoring within view of the King's Fleet. And it is 
probable he would have made ſome hoſtile attempt upon it, well know- 


ing that many Officers and Sea-men were on Shore, if the States had not, 


in the very Inſtant, ſent ſome of their Ships of War to preſerve the 
Peace in Their Port. However, according to the inſolence of his Ma- 
ſters, and of moſt of thoſe imployed by them, the Earl ſent a Summons 
of a ſtrange Nature to the King's Ships, in which he took notice, © that 
« a Fleet of Ships, which were part of the Navy Royal of the Kingdom 
* of England, was then riding at Anchor off Helvoet Sluce, and bearing x 
*a Standard: That he did therefore, by the Parliaments Authority, by 
* which he was conſtituted Lord High Admiral of Erg/and, require the 
* Admiral, or Commander in chief of that Fleet, to take down the 
«ſtandard and the Captains, and Mariners belonging to the Ships, to 
* render; themſelves and the Ships to Him, as High Admiral of England, 
*and for the uſe of the King and Parliament: And hedid, by the like 
« Authority, offer an indemnity to all thoſe who ſhould ſubmit to him. 
AFTER which Summons, though receiv'd by the Lord Milloughhy, 
who remain'd on Board the Fleet in the Command of Vice-Admiral, 
with that indignation that was due to it, and though it made no im-+ 
preſſion upon the Officers, nor viſibly, at that time, upon the Common 
Men, yet, during the time the Earl continued in ſo near a Neighbour- 
hood, he did find means by private Infinuations, and by ſending many 
of his Sea-men on Shore at Helvuoet Sluce (where they enter d into con- 
verſation with their old Companions) ſo to work upon and corrupt 
many of the Sea-men, that it afterwards appear'd many were debauched; 
ſome whereof went on Board his Ships, others ſtayed to do more miſ- 


chief. But that ill Neighbourhood continued not long; for the Seaſon 


of the Year, and the Winds which uſually rage on that Coaſt in the 
Month of September, removed him from that Station, and carried him 5 


back to the Downs to attend new Orders. 


ALL theſe diſturbances were attended with a worſe, which fell out 


at the ſame time, and that was the ſickneſs of the Prince; who, after 


7 5 ſome 
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ſome days indiſpoſition, appear d to have the ſmall Pox; which almoſtrs- Prince of 
diſtracted all who were about him, who knew how much depended jus 2... 


upon his precious Life: And therefore the conſternation was very uni- 
verſal whilſt that was thought in danger. But, by the goodneſs and 
mercy of God, he recover'd in few days the peril of that diſtemper; 
and, within a Month, was reſtored to ſo perfect Health, that he was 
able to take an account himſelf of his melancholick and perplex d 
Affairs. 

THERE were two points which were chiefly to be conſider d, and 


o provided for by the Prince; neither of which would bear delay for the 


conſultation, and reſolution; the firſt, how to make proviſion to pay, 
and victual the Fleet, and to compoſe the mutinous Spirits of the Sea- 
men; who paid no reverence to their Officers, inſomuch as, in the 
ſhort ſtay which the Earl of Yarwick had made before Hetvoet Sluce, 
as hath been ſaid, many of the Sea-men had gone over to him, and the 
Conſtant Warwick, a Frigat of the beſt Account, had either voluntarily 
left the Prince's Fleet, or ſuffer'd it ſelf willingly to be taken, and car- 
ried away with the reſt into Ezg/and. The other was, what he ſhould 
do with the Fleet, when it was both paid and victualled. 

TowaRDs thefirſt, there were ſome Ships brought in with the Fleet, 
laden with ſeveral Merchandize of value, that, if they could be fold to 
the true worth, would amount to a Sum ſufficient to pay the Sea-men 
their Wages, and to put in Proviſions enough to ſerve four Months; 
and there were many Merchants from London, who were defirous to 
buy their own Goods, which had been taken from them; and others had 
Commiſſions from thence to buy the reſt. But then they all knew, that 
they could not be carried to any other Market, but muſt be ſold in the 
place where they were; and therefore they were reſolv d to have very 
good Penny worths. And there were many Debts claim'd, which the 


Prince had promiſed, whilſt he was in the River, ſhould be paid out of 


the firſt Money that ſhould be raiſed upon the fale of ſuch and ſuch 
Ships: particularly, the Prince believ'd that the Counteſs of Carliſle, 
who had committed faults enough to the King and Queen, had pawn d 
her Necklace of Pearls for fifteen hundred pounds, which ſhe had to- 
tally disburſed in ſupplying Officers, and making other Provifions for 
the expedition of the Earl of Holland; which Sum of fifteen hundred 
pounds the Prince had promiſed the Lord Peirey her Brother, who was 
a very importunate Sollicitor, ſhould be paid upon the Sale of a Ship 
that was laden with Sugar, and was then conceiv'd to be worth above fix 


Hor ſeven thouſand pounds. Others had the like Engagements upon other 


Ships: ſo that when Money was to be raiſed upon the ſale of Merchan- 
dize, they who had ſuch Engagements, would be themſelves entruſted, 
or nominate thoſe who ſhould be, to make the bargain with Purchaſers, 
to the end that they might be ſure to receive what they claim d, out 
of the firſt Monies that ſhould be raiſed. By this means, double the 
value was deliver d, to ſatisfy a debt that was not above the halt. 

Bur that which was worſe than all this, the Prince of Orange adver- 
tiſed the Prince, that ſome Queſtions had been ſtarted in the States, 
what they ſhould do, if the Parliament of Ezg/and (which had now 


50a very dreadful name) © ſhould ſend over to them to demand the reſti- 


*tution of thoſe Merchants Goods, which had been unjuſtly taken in 
the Dozwns, and in the River of Thames, and had been brought into 
their Ports, and were offer d to ſale _ againſt the obligation _ 
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that Amity which had been obſerv'd between the two Nations, during 
© the late War? what Anſwer they ſhould be able to make, or how they 
«could refuſe to permit the owners of thoſe Goods to make their Ar- 
«reſts, and to ſue in their Admiralty for the ſame? which firſt proceſs 
ce would ſtop the preſent Sale of whatever others pretended a Title to, 
ce till the right ſhould be determin d. The Prince of Orange ſaid, that 
* ſuch Queſtions uſed not to be ſtarted there without deſign ; and there. 
fore adviſed the Prince © to loſe no time in making compleat Sales of all 
e that was to be ſold; to the end that they who were engaged in the 
« Purchaſe, might likewiſe be engaged in the defence of it. Upon this 
Ground, as well as the others which have been mention'd, haſty Bar- 
gains were made with all who deſired to buy, and who would not buy 
except they were ſure to be good Gainers by all the Bargains which they 
made. Nor could this be prevented by the caution or wiſdom of any 
who were upon the place, with no more Authority than they had. M 
Long, who was Secretary to the Prince, had been poſſeſſed of the Office 
of receiving and paying all Monies, whilſt the Prince was in the Fleet, 
and ſo could not well be removed from it when he came into Holland: 
though he was thought to love Money too well, yet no body who loy'd 
it leſs, would at that time have ſubmitted to the imployment, which» 
expoſed him to the importunity and inſolence of all neceffitous Perſons, 
when he could ſatisfy none; yet he liked it well with all its prejudice, 
and diſadvantage. 

Ass oo as the Money was raiſed, it was ſent to the Fleet to pay 
the Sea-men; and the Prince made a Journey to the Fleet to ſee, and 
keep up the Spirits of the Sea-men, who were very mutinous, not with- 
out the infuſions of ſome who did not deſire they ſhould be too well 
pleaſed with their Officers. The Lord #/Zoughby ſtaid on board purely 
out of Duty to the King, though he liked neither the place he had, nor 
the People over whom he was to Command, who had yet more reſpe& i 
for Him than for any Body elſe. S William Batten likewiſe remaind 
with them, not knowing well how to refuſe it, though he had too much 
reaſon to be weary of his Province, the Sea-men having contracted an 
implacable jealouſy and malice againſt him, more than they were na- 
turally inclined to. And the truth 1s, though there was not any evi- 
dence that he had any foul practices, he had an impatient defire to make 
his Peace, and to live in his own Country, as afterwards he did with 
the leave of the King; againſt whom he never after took imployment. 

THE other point to be reſolv'd was yet more difficult, © what ſhould 
ce be done with the Fleet, and who ſhould Command it? and though + 
the advertiſement the Prince of Orange had given his Royal Highneſs, 
of the Queſtion ſtarted in the States, concern d only the Merchants 
Ships, which were made prize, yet it was very eaſy to diſcern the Lo- 
gick of that Queſtion would extend as well, and be applicd to thoſe of 
the Royal Navy, as to Merchants Ships. And it was evident enough, 
that the united Provinces would not take upon them to determine whe- 
ther they were in truth the Ships of the King, or of the Parliament. 
And it was only the differences which were yet kept up in the Houſes, 
which kept them from being united in that demand. So that the Prince 
knew that nothing was more neceflary than that they ſhould be gone: 
_— * Ports of thoſe Provinces, and that the States wiſh'd it ex- 

ingly. 

WHiLsT Bamfield was about the Perſon of the Duke of * 
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had infuſed into him a marvellous defire to be poſſeſſed of the Govern- 
ment of the Fleet: but the Duke was convinced with much ado, that 
it was neither ſafe for his Highneſs, nor for his Father's Service, that 
he ſhould be embark'd in it: and Bamſfeld, by an eſpecial Command 
from the King, who had diſcover d more of his foul practices than could 
be known to the Prince, was not ſuffer'd to come any more near the 
' Perſon of the Duke. So he return d into Exgland; where he was never 
called in queſtion for ſtealing the Duke away. From this time the Duke, 
who was not yet above fifteen years of age, was ſo far from defiring to 
e be with the Fleet, that, when there was once a Propofition, upon oc- 
cafion of a ſuddain mutiny amongſt the Sea-men, © that he ſhould go to 
« Helvoet Sluce, to appear amongſt them, who proſeſſed great duty to 
his Highneſs, he was fo offended at it that he would not hear of it; and 
he had ſtill ſome Servant about him who took pains to perſwade him, 
«that the Council had inclined the Prince to that defignation, out of 
ill will to his Highneſs, and that the Ships might deliver him up to 
the Parliament. So unpleaſant, and uncomfortable a Province had 
thoſe Perſons, who being of the King's Council, ſervd both with great 
fidelity; every body who was unſatisfied (and no body was ſatisfied ) 
»aſperfing them, or ſome of them (for their prejudice was not equal to 
them all) in ſuch a manner as touched the honour of the reſt, and moſt 
reflected upon the King's own Honour, and Service. | 

PRINCE Rupert had a long defire to have that Command of the 
Fleet put into his hands; and that defire, though carried with all ſe- 
crecy, had been the cauſe of ſo many Intrigues, either to inflame the 
Sea-men, or to cheriſh their froward inclinations, andencreaſe the pre- 
judice they had to Batten. The Atturney mention'd this to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ſhortly after his coming to the Hague, as a 
thing, he thought, that Prince might be induced to accept out of his 
Zeal to the King's Service, if he were invited to it; and thereupon was 
willing to debate, to what Perſon the Government of the Fleet could 
be committed, when it ſhould ſet Sail from that Port, and whither it 
ſhould go. The Chancellor made no other Anſwer to him, than © that 
*1t was like to be a charge of much danger and hazard; that he muſt 
*not believe that any body would propoſe the undertaking it to Prince 
* Rupert, or that the Prince would command him to undertake it; and 
© that he thought it neceſſary, that it ſhould be firſt reſolv d, what the 
Fleet ſhould do, and whither it ſhould go, before a Commander ſhould 
be appointed over it. 


WHEN the Marquis of Ormond had waited ſo many Months at Pa- n. 4fair: of 


ris for the Performance of thoſe gaudy promiſes which the Cardinal F ! 
had made, after he ſaw in what manner the Prince of Yales himſelf was fa 
treated by him, and that he would not ſuffer the leaſt aſſiſtance to de lala 


applied to the Affairs of England, in a conjuncture when very little 
would probably have done the work, upon the revolt of the Fleet, upon 
lo powerful Inſurre&ions in England, and poſſeſſing ſo many places of 
importance on the King's behalf, and when the whole Kingdom of Sat. 
land ſeem d ſo united for his Majeſty's Service, and an Army of thirty 
thouſand Men were ſaid to be even ready to march; I ſay, after he dif 
;ocernd that the Cardinal was ſo far from giving any countenance, or 
warmth to their blooming hopes, that he left nothing undone towards 
the deſtroying them, but the impriſoning the Prince; he concluded 
that it was in vain for him to expect any K for Ireland. And _ 
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fore he reſolvd, though he had neither Men, nor Money, nor Armes, 
nor Ammunition, all which had been very liberally promiſed to tranſ. 

port with him, he would yet tranſport his own Perſon, to what evi- 
dent danger ſoever he was to expoſe it. Upon the full aſſurance the Car- 
dinal had given him of very ſubſtantial aid, he had aſſured the Lord 
Inchiquin, that he would be preſent with him with notable ſupply of 
c Money, Armes, and Ammunition, and good Officers, and ſome com- 
mon Men (which were all in readineſs, if the Money had been paid 
to entertain them) and had likewiſe ſent to many, who had formerly 
ſervd the King, and livd now quietly in the Enemies Quarters, upon 
the Articles which had been formerly granted the Marquis of Ormond, 
te that they ſhould expect his ſpeedy arrival. 

AND though he had, from time to time, ſent advertiſements of the 
delays and obſtructions he met with in the French Court, ſo that he 
did almoſt deſpair of any Afliſtance from it, yet the Lord Inchiquin 
had advanced too far to retire; and the Lord Liſle, who had been ſuffi- 
ciently provoked, and contemned by him, was gone into Eng/and with 
full malice, and ſuch information (which was not hard for him to be 
furniſhed with) as would put Cromwe// and the Army into ſuch fury, 
that his Friends in the Parliament, who had hitherto ſuſtain'd his cre- 
dit, would be very hardly able to ſupport him longer. So that, as he 
was to expect a ſtorm from thence, ſo he had a very ſharp War to main- 
tain againſt the Iriſl, led and commanded by the Pope's Nuntio; which 
War had been always carried on in Munſter with wonderful animoſity, 
and with ſome circumſtances of bloodineſs, eſpecially againſt Prieſts, 
and others of the Roman Clergy, that it was very hard to hope that 
thoſe People would live well together. And indeed the /r;/b were near 
rooted out of the Province of Munter, though they were powerful 
enough, and ſtrong in all the other Provinces. Hereupon the Lord In- 
chiquin, with all poſſible earneſtneſs, writ to the Lord of Ormond, © that, » 
* though without any other aſſiſtance, he would tranſport his own Per- 
* ſon: by whoſe countenance and authority he preſumed the /rz/b might 
be divided, and brought to reaſon; and defired him, © in the mean time, 
to ſend to ſuch of the Iriſh as had dependence upon him, and who, he 
knew, in their hearts did not wiſh well to the Nuntio, that they would 
«ſecretly correſpond with Him, and diſpoſe their Friends and Depen- 
« dents to concur in what might advance the King's Service; to which 
* they did not know that he was inclined, but looked upon him, as the 
* ſame malicious and irreconcilable Enemy to them, as he had always 
«appeard to be to their Religion, more than to their Perſons. 40 

A Acewr FROM the time that the Jriſb enter d into that bloody, and fooliſh 

514 im Rebellion, they had very different Affections, Intentions; and Deſigns, 

avout 15% which were every day improved in the carrying on the War. That part 
of them which inhabited the Pale, ſo called from a circuit of ground 
containd in it, was originally of Ezg//b Extraction, fince the firſt Plan- 
tation by the Exgliſʒh many Ages paſt. And though they were dege- 
nerated into the manners and barbarous Cuſtoms of the 1r:/b, and were 
as ſtupidly tranſported with the higheſt ſuperſtition of the Romiſh Re- 
ligion, yet they had always ſteadily adherd to the Crown, and per- 
form'd the duty of good Subjects during all thoſe Rebellions which thes? 
whole Reign of Queen Elizabeth was ſeldom without. And of that 
temper moſt of the Province of Lemſter was: Munſter was the moſt 
planted with Eg4/þ of all the Provinces of Ireland, and though there 


were 
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were many Noble Men of that Province who were of the oldeſt Iriſb 
extractions, and of thoſe Families which had been King's of Munſter, 
vet many of them had intermarried with the beſt Emg//b Families, and 
ſo were better bred, and more civilized than the reſt of the old rb, 
and liv'd regularly in obedience to the Government, and by connivance 
enjoy d the exerciſe of their Religion, in which they were very zealous, 
with freedom and liberty enough. | 
THE Seat of the old /ri/b, who retain d the Rites, Cuſtoms, Man- 
ners, and Tgnorance of their Anceſtors, without any kind of reforma- 
io tion in either, was the Province of Liter; not the better cultivated by 
the neighbourhood of the Scots, who were planted upon them in great 
Numbers, with circumſtances of great Rigour. Here the Rebellion was 
firſt contriv'd, cheriſh'd, and enter'd upon with that horrid Barbarity, 
by the ONezles, the Macguyres, and the Macmahoons; and though it 
quickly ſpread it ſelf, and was entertain d in the other Provinces (many 
Perſons of Honour and Quality engaging themſelves by degrees in it for 
their own ſecurity, as they pretended, to preſerve themſelyes from the 
undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity of the Lords Juſtices, who denounced the War 
againſt all Iriſh equally, if not againſt all Roman Catholicks; which 
| 0 kind of mixture and confuſion was carefully declined in all the Orders 
and directions ſent to them out of England, but fo unskilfully purſued 
by the Juſtices, and Council there, that as they found themſelves with- 
out any imployment or truſt, to which they had chearfully offer d their 
Service, they concluded, that the Exgliſb Iriſb were as much in the jea- 
louſy of the State as the other, and ſo reſolv d to prevent the danger 
by as unwarrantable Courſes as the reſt had done) yet, I ſay, they were 
no ſooner enter'd into the War, which was ſo generally embraced, but 
there appear a very great difference in the temper and purpoſes of 
thoſe who proſecuted it. They of the more moderate Party, and whoſe 
10 main end was to obtain liberty for the exerciſe of their Religion, with- | 
out any thought of declining their ſubjection to the King, or of invading 
his Prerogative, put themſelves under the Command of General Preſton: 
the other, of the fiercer and more ſavage Party, and who never meant 
to return to their obedience of the Crown of Eng/and, and looked upon 
all the Eſtates which had ever been in the poſſeſſion of any of their An- 
ceſtors, though forfeited by their Treaſon and Rebellion, as juſtly due 
; to them, and raviſhed from them by the Tyranny of the Crown, march'd 
| under the conduct of Owen Roe ONeile; both Generals of the Iri/b Na. 22 
tion; the one deſcended of Erg/z/b extraction through many deſcents; qa ==e | 
the other purely /r:/b, and of the Family of Tyrone; both bred in the — 
Wars of Flanders, and both eminent Commanders there, and of per- 
petual jealouſy of each other: the one of the more frank and open Na- 
ture; the other darker, leſs polite, and the wiſer Man, but both of 
them then in the head of more numerous Armies apart, than all the 
Kings power could bring into the Field againſt either of them. 
Tuls diſparity in the temper and humour of thoſe People, firſt diſ- 
poſed thoſe of the moſt moderate to defire a Peace ſhortly. after the Re- 
bellion was begun, and produced the Ceſſation that was firſt enter d into, 
and the Peace, which did not ſoon enough enſue upon it; and which, 
o upon the matter, did provide only for the exerciſe of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion ; but did that in ſo immoderate and extravagant a 


manner, as made it obnoxious to all the Proteſtants of the King's Do- 
minions. 
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OwEN Roe ONeilèe refuſed to ſubmit to the Conditions, and Arti- 
cles of that Peace, though tranſacted and confirm'd by their Catholick 
Conncil at Az{kenny, which was the Repreſentative the Iriſh Nation 
had choſen for the conduct of all the Counſels for Peace and War, and 
to which they all avow d, and had hitherto paid an entire obedience. 
The Pope's Nuntio, who about that time came from Rome, and tranſ- 
ported himſelf into that Kingdom, applied himſelf to Owen ONeile, 
and took that Party into his Protection; and ſo wrought upon their 
Clergy, generally, that he broke that Peace, and proſecuted thoſe who 
had made it, with thoſe circumſtances which have been before remem- 0 
ber d, and which neceſſitated the Lord Lieutenant to quit the King- 
dom, and to leave the City of Dublin in the hands of the Parliament; 
the Lord Inchiquin having likewiſe refuſed to conſent, and ſubmit to 
that Peace, and continued to make the War ſharply and ſucceſsfully 
againſt the /r;/b in the Province of Munſter; whereof he was Preſident. 

7he Pops But the Nuntio was no ſooner inveſted in the ſupreme Command of that 
New» ©” Nation both by Sea and Land, as over a People ſubje& to the Pope, 
lim. and of a Dominion belonging to Him, than, being a Man of a fantaſtical 
humour, and of an imperious and proud Nature, he behaved himſelf 

ſo inſolently towards all (and having brought no Aſſiſtance to them but» 
the Pope's Bulls, endeavour d by new exactions to enrich himſelf ) that 
4 even the Men of U/Ser were weary of him; and they, who had been 
0 the Inſtruments of the former Peace, were not wanting to foment thoſe 
„ jealouſies, and diſcontents, which had produced that application to the 
1 Queen and Prince at S Cer mains, and the reſolution of ſending the 
i Marquis of Ormond thither again, both which have been related before. 
I || And the Marquis now having given the Lord Muskerry (who had Mar. 
| ried his Siſter, and was the moſt powerful Perſon, and of the greateſt 
Intereſt in Muſter of all the Iriſb) and other of his Friends notice that 

the Lord Iuchiquin would ſerve the King, and therefore required them: 
. | | to hold ſecret correſpondence with him, and to concur with him in 


what he ſhould deſire for the advancement of his Service, they found 
means to hold ſuch intercourſe with him, that, before the Marquis of 
Ormond arriv d there, againſt all the oppoſition the Nuntio could make, 
a Ceſſation of Armes was concluded between the Confederate Catholicks 
and the Lord Inchiquin; and the Nuntio was driven into Haterford; 
and, upon the matter, Beſieged there by the Catholick Iriſb; and the 
The Marquis Marquis arriving at the ſame time at A7/ale, and being receiv'd by 
of Ormond the Lord Iuchiquin with all imaginable duty as the King's Lieutenant, 
Kinſale, and the forlorne and contemn'd Nuntio found it neceſſary to tranſport him- + 


the Pope's 


Nuntio leaves Telt into Italy, leaving the Kingdom of Ireland under an Excommuni- 
Ireland. 


cation, and interdict, as an Apoſtate Nation; and all the Province of 
Munter (in which there are many excellent Ports) became immediately 
and entirely under the King's obedience. All which being well known 
to the Prince, and the Council, it was eaſily concluded, © that it was 
*the beſt, if not the only place, the Fleet could repair to; though the 
danger in conducting it thither was viſible enough; and therefore they 
were glad that Prince Rupert had made that advance towards the Com- 
mand of it, and well ſatistied with the warineſs ofthe Anſwer the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave to the Atturney Herbert. 
. THERE was in truth no body in view to whom the Charge of the 
Fleet could be committed but Prince Rupert: for it was well known 
that the Lord Y7/oughby , beſides his being without much experience 


of 
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of the Sea, was weary of it, and would by no means continue there; 
and the Sea-men were too much broke looſe from all kind of Order, to 
be reduced by a Commander of an Ordinary Rank. It was as true, that 
Prince Rupert, at that time, was generally very ungracious in England, 
having the misfortune not to be much belov'd by the King's Party, and 
hated by the Parliament. This was an exception that was foreſeen : 
there was no other choice of a place to which the Fleet muſt be carried, 
but Munſter; and the paſſage thither could not but be full of danger, 
in reſpect that the Parliament was without queſtion Maſter of the Sea 
,o(although the Iſland of Silly being then under the King's Authority, and 
S' John Ereenvil being the Governour thereof, made that paſſage ſome- 
thing the more ſecure) therefore this purpoſe was to be concealed as 
the laſt ſecret; there being great danger that the Sea-men would rather 
carry all the Ships back again to the Parliament, than into Ireland; 
againſt which People they had made a War at Sea with circumſtances 
very barbarous; for they had ſeldom given any Quarter, but the Iriſb, 
as well Merchants and Paſſengers, as Mariners, which fell into their 
Hands, as hath been ſaid before, were bound back to back and thrown 
into the Sea; ſo that they could have no inclination to go into a Coun- 
0 ,otry whoſe People had been handled fo cruelly by them. 

HERE again appear d another objection againſt the Perſon of Prince 
Rupert, who would never endure to be ſubject to the Command of the 
Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom: and yet it ſeem d moſt reaſonable 
that the Ships, whilſt they ſtaid there, might be imployed towards 
the reducing of the other parts, which were in Rebellion: Befides that 
there was cauſe to fear, that the Prince would not live with that Amity 
towards the Marquis of Ormond, as was neceſſary for the publick Ser- 
vice. Notwithſtanding all this, when the little Stratagem of having 
Prince Rupert defired to take the Command of the Fleet upon him did 


f ing debated, neceſſity made that to be Counſellable, againſt which very 
b many reaſonable objections might be made. So it was reſolvd that 
8 Prince Rupert ſhould be Admiral of that Fleet, and that it ſhould Sail 
f for /re/and. And the Charge, and Expedition appear d to be the more 
c hopetul by the preſence of good Officers, who had long Commanded in 
y the Royal Navy: S Thomas Rettleby, whom the Prince made Captain 
t, of his own Ship the Antelope; S' John Mennes, who had the Command 
1 4 of the Swallow, a Ship of which he had been Captain many years be- 
i- fore; and Colonel Richard Fielding, who was made Captain of the Con- 
of ſlant Reformation; all worthy and faithful Men to the King's Service, 
ly of long experience in the Service at Sea, and well known and loy'd by 
n the Sea men. With theſe Officers, and ſome other Gentlemen, who were 
as willing to ſpend their time in that Service, Prince Rupert went to Hel. 
he voet Sluce, where the Ships lay, and ſeem to be receiv'd by the Fleet 
ey with great joy. They all beftirr'd themſelves in their ſeveral places to 
m- get the Ships ready for Sea, and all thoſe Proviſions which were neceſ- 
in- ſary, in making whereof there had not diligence enough been uſed. 


„ „„ WHEN they took a ſtrict Survey of the Ships, the Carpenters were 
he all of opinion, © that the Convertine, a Ship of the ſecond Rank, that 
wn carried ſeventy Guns, was too old and decayed to be now ſet out in 
* *a Winter Voyage, and in ſo rough Seas, and that when a great deal of 

« Money 


not ſucceed, Prince Rupert himſelf made the Propoſition to the Prince Prix e. 
to take the Command of it upon him, and to carry it whither his Royal rate: 7 oon- 


Highneſs would be pleaſed to direct. And then, the whole matter be- P 5 


Prince s Fleet 
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“e Money ſhould be laid out to mend her, ſhe would not be ſerviceable 
ce or ſafe. And it did appear, that when the Officers of the Navy had 
fitted her out at the beginning of the Summer, they had declared, © that, 
ce when ſhe came in again, ſhe would not be fit for more uſe, but muſt 
ce be laid upon the Stocks. Whereupon the Ship was brought into 
Helvoet Sluce, upon the next Spring Tyde, and examined by the beſt 
Dutch Carpenters and Surveyors; and all being of the ſame mind, in- 
formation was ſent by Prince Rupert to the Prince of the whole, who 
thereupon gave direction for the Sale of the Ordnance, and whatſoever 
elſe would yield Money: all which was applied to the Victualling, and,, 
ſetting out the reſt, without which no means could have been found 
to have done it; ſo much ill husbandry had been uſed, and ſo much di- 
rect cheating in the managing all the Money that had been raiſed upon 
the Prizes. 

PRINCE Rupert remain'd all the time at Helvoet Sluce, till all was 
ready to ſet Sail, and had, with notable Vigour and Succeſs, ſuppreſſed 
two or three mutinies, in one of which he had been compelled to throw 
two or three Sea-men over board by the ſtrength of his own Armes. 
All ſubordinate Officers were appointed, Commiſſioners for the Sale of 
all Prize Goods, and Ships that ſhould be taken, Treaſurers and Pay- 
maſters for iſſuing and paying and receiving all Monies; and an eſtabliſh- 
ment for the whole too regular and ſtrict to be obſervd: and though all 
Perſons imployed were well known, and approv'd by Prince Rupert, 
and moſt of them nominated by himſelf, yet he thought it fit after to 
change that conſtitution, and by degrees brought the whole receipts, 
and iſſues under his own management, and ſole Government. When all 
was ready he came to the Hague to take leave of the Prince, and re- 
Sers Sail for turn d, and about the beginning of December he let Sail for Ireland, 
benen met with good Prizes in the way, and arriv'd ſafely at Xin/ale: nor 

had he been long gone out of Holland, when the Prince had a ſhrewd, 
Evidence how unſecure a long abode would have been there, by ſome 
Parliament Ships coming into that Road, and ſending their Men on 
Shore, who at noon day burnt the Convertine within the very Town 
of Heluoet Sluce, nor did the States make any expoſtulation, or do any 
juſtice for the Affront offer d to themſelves, and their Government. 

IN this calamitous State of Affairs there ſeem'd to be no hope left, 
but that by Treaty the King might yet be reſtored to ſuch a condition, 
that there might be thoſe Roots left in the Crown, from whence its 
former Power, and Prerogative might ſprout out hereafter, and flouriſh, 

fs Comm, The Commiſſioners for the Treaty arriv d in the Ile of ibi upon the. 
If fifteenth day of Seprember, whilſt Cromwell yet remain d in his Northern 
„ Progreſs, and his Army divided into ſeveral parts for the finiſhing his 
Conqueſt; which was the reaſon that all they who wiſhed ill to the 
Treaty, and that it might prove ineffectual, had uſed and interpoſed all 
the delays they could, that he might return before it begun, as they 
who wilh'd it might ſucceed well, were as ſollicitous, that it might be 
concluded before that time; which made them the leſs to inſiſt upon 
many particulars both in the Propoſitions, and the Inſtructions, which 
== hoped might be more capable of remedies in the Treaty than be- 

ore it. 
THEy ſtaid three days in the Iſland before the Treaty begun, which 
was time little enough to prepare the Houſe for the King's reception 
at Newport, and adjuſting many circumſtances of the Treaty. In that 
time 


ſo 
- 
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time they waited ſeveral times on the King, with great ſhew of outward 
duty and reſpect; and though none of them durſt adventure to ſee the 
King in private, they communicated freely with ſome of thoſe Lords, 
and others, who, with the Parliament's leave, were come to attend the 
King during the time of the Treaty. And ſo they found means to ad- 
vertiſe his Majeſty of many particulars, which they thought neceſſary 
for him to know; which made different impreſſions upon him, as the 
information proceeded from Perſons better or worſe affected to him. 
And many of thoſe who had liberty to attend, were competent Conft- 
derers of the truth of what they ſaid. 

THE truth is there were amongſt the Commiſſioners many who had 
been carried with the violence of the ſtream, and would be glad of thoſe 
conceſſions which the King would very chearfully have granted; an Act 
of Indemnity and Oblivion being what they were principally concern'd 
in. And of all the reſt, who were more paſſionate for the Militia, and 
againſt the Church, there was no Man, except S' Harry Yane, who did 
not defire that a Peace might be eſtabliſhed by that Treaty. For as all 
the other Lords defired, in their own Natures and Affections, no more 
than that their Tranſgreſſions might never more be called to remem- 

:»brance; ſo the Lord Say himſelf (who was as proud of his Quality, and 
of being diſtinguiſhed from other Men by his Title, as any Man alive) 
well foreſaw what would become of his Peerage, if the Treaty proved 
ineffectual, and the Army ſhould make their own model of the Govern- 
ment they would ſubmit to (as undoubtedly they reſolvd ſhortly to 
do) and therefore he did all he could to work upon the King to yield 
to what was propoſed to him, and, afterwards, upon the Parliament, to 
be content with what his Majeſty had yielded. But the advice they all 
gave, of what inclinations or affections ſoever they were, was the ſame, 
that his Majeſty ſhould, forthwith, and without delaying it to the ex- 

Y ;-*piration of the Term aſſign d by the Parliament for the Treaty (which 

1 was forty days) “yield to the full demands which were made in the 

* Propoſitions. Their only Argument was, that, if he did not, or not 

do it quickly, the Army would proceed their own way; and had 
*enough declared, that they would depoſe the King, change the Go- 
*vernment, and ſettle a Republick by their own Rules and Invention. 
And this advertiſement was as well believd by thoſe of the Kings own 
Party, as by the Commiſſioners themſelves. 

BEFORE the Treaty begun, the Commiſſioners made it known to 
the King, © that they could not admit that any Perſon ſhould be pre- 

o ſent in the Room where the Treaty ſhould be in debate: that they 
* were Commiſſioners ſent from the Parliament to treat with his Ma- 
* jeſty, and with Him alone; and that they might not permit any par- 
*ticular and private Perſons to oppoſe, or confer with them upon the 
demands of the Parliament. So that albeit the Parliament had given 
leave to the ſeveral Biſhops, and other Divines, and to many Lawyers 
of eminency to wait on his Majeſty, upon his defire, that they might 
inſtru& and inform him in all difficult caſes which related to Religion 
or the Law of the Land, they were like to be of little uſe to him now 

b they were come, if. they might not be preſent at the debate, and offer 

F 5-ſuch advice to his Majeſty, as upon emergent occafions he ſhould ſtand 


ch in need of, or require from them. At laſt they were contented, and 
on his Majeſty was obliged to be contented too, that they might ſtand be- 
nat hind a Curtain, and hear all that was ſaid, and when any ſuch difficulty 
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oecurr d as would require conſultation, his Majeſty might retire to his 
Chamber, and call thoſe to him, with whom he would adviſe, to attend 

him, and might then return again into the Room for the Treaty, and 

declare his own: Reſolution. This was the unequal and unreaſonable 

preliminary and condition, to which the King was compelled to ſubmit 

before the Treaty could begin. ; 

THE y who had not ſeen the King in a Year's time (for it was little 
leſs from the time that he had left Hampton Court) found his Coun- 
tenance extremely alterd. From the time that his own Servants had 
been taken from him, he would never ſuffer his hair to be cut, nor, 
cared to have any new Cloaths; ſo that his aſpect and appearance was 
very different from what it had uſed to be: otherwiſe, his health was 
good, and he was much more chearful in his diſcourſes towards all Men 
than could have been imagined, after ſuch mortification of all kinds. 

He was not at all dejected in his Spirits, but carried himſelf with the 
ſame Majeſty he had ufed to do. His hair was all gray, which, making 
all others very ſad, made it thought that he had ſorrow in his coun- 
tenance, which appear'd only by that ſhadow. 

Uron Monday the 18" of September, the Treaty begun, and the 
Commiſſioners preſented their Commiſſion to his Majeſty, to treat with: 
him perſonally, upon the Propofitions preſented formerly at Hampton 
Court, concerning the Kingdom of Eugland and Ireland only, and 
upon ſuch Propofitions as ſhould be offer d either by his Majefty, or the 
two Houſes of Parliament, according to their Inſtructions c. Though 
the King knew very well, that Cromwel/ had ſo totally ſubdued Scat. 
land, that he hadnot left any Man there in theleaft Authority or Power, 
who did ſo much as pretend to wiſh well to him, and that, in truth, 
Cromwell had as much the Command there as Argyie himſelf had, who 
was but his Creature, yet either to recover their broken Spirits, or to 
mamiteſt his own Royal Compaſſion for them, he told the Commiſſioners, ,, 
© that, when the Propofitions had been deliver d to him at Hampton 
Court, the Scots Intereft was fo involved in them, that it could be 
«hardly ſeparable from that of Exglaud: that it concern d him, as King 
* of both Kingdoms, to be juſt and equal between both; and that though 
*they had no Authority to treat for any thing but what related to 
« England, yet He, who was to provide for the publick Peace (which 
e could hardly be provided for, except the Scots were comprehended in 
this Treaty) did defire, that they would ſend to the two Houſes of 
Parliament, to give a Paſs for one of his Servants to go into Scotland, 
to invite the Council there to ſend ſome body authorized by that King- 
dom, who might treat with the Commiſſioners of Parliament: and to 
that purpoſe his Majeſty deliverd them a Paper in writing to be ſent 
by them to the Parliament, telling them at the fame time, © that it was 
never his defire or meaning, that they ſhould meddle in the Govern- 
ment of Exglamd, but only ſhould treat concerning the Peace, to the 
*end that that might be durable. But the Commiſſioners alledged, 
that it was not in Their power to receive and tranſmit that, or any 
other Paper, to the Parliament, that referr'd to that Kingdom; and 

( they beſought him to give them leave, as an evidence of their Duty, 
to inform him of what ill conſequence the tranſmiſſion of that Paper; 
Lat that time might be to the Treaty it ſelf. Whereupon he declined 
ſending it by a Meſſenger of his own for the preſent (which he intended 
to have done) being unwilling to give any occaſion of diſpute or r 
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ſo early, and believing that after he ſhould have gotten a good under- 
ſtanding with the two Houſes, in what was of immediate concernment 
to England, he ſhould more effectually tranſmit that, or any other Pa- 
per, for the more eaſy compoſing the affairs of Scotland. 

THEN they preſented their firſt Propofition to his Majeſty ; that n. * r 
« he would revoke all Declarations, and Commiſſions granted heretoſore 
« by him againſt the Parliament. Whereupon his Majeſty defired, © that z 2+ 
he might ſee all the Propofitions, they had to make to him, together; 
« that he might the better confider what ſatis faction he could give them 

e upon the whole: which they would not yield to without much im- 
portunity, and at laſt deliver d them with reluctancy, as a thing they 
were not ſure they ought to do. And though their Commiſſion referr d 
to Inſtructions, and his Majeſty defired that he might have a view of 
thoſe, they peremptorily refuſed to let him have a fight of them; and 
only told him, © that they were directed by their Inſtructions, firſt to 
«treat upon the Propofition they had already preſented to him, concern- 
© ing the revocation of the Declarations Sc. and in the next place, of 
« the Church, then of the Militia, and fourthly of Ireland, and after- 
*wards of the reſt of the Propoſitions in order; and they declared like- 

„ wiſe that,“ by their Inſtructions, they were not to enter upon any new 
„Propoſitions, before they ſhould have receiv d his Majeſty's final An- 
«*{wer to what was firſt propoſed. 

HEREvuPoN the King demanded of them, © whether they had Power 
*and Authority to recede from any particular contain in their Pro 
*fitions, or to conſent to any alterations, if his Majeſty ſhould give 
them good reaſon ſo to do? To which they Anſwer'd very magiſte- 
rially, © that they were ready to debate, to ſhew how reaſonable their 
* defires were, and that there could be no reaſon why they ſhould alter, 
* or recede from them; but if his Majeſty did ſatisfy them, they ſhould 

do therein as they were warranted by their Inſtructions. Theſe limi- | 
tations and reſtrictions in a matter of that importance, which contain d 
a new frame of Government, and an alteration of all Civil and Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Conſtitutions, almoſt damped and ſtifled all the hope his Ma- 
jeſty had entertain d of good from this Treaty. However, he reſolvd to 
try if conſenting to the ſubſtantial part of any Propoſition would give 
them ſatisfaction; and ſo, without taking notice of the Preamble of 
that Propoſition, which they had deliverd to him, he declared in 
writing, which he deliver d to them, © that he was willing to grant the ai A/ 
Body of their Propofition, that was to recall all Declarations Sc. But ©" ** 

they immediately return'd another Paper to him, in which they ſaid, 
his Majeſty had left unanſwer d the moſt eſſential part of their Propo- 
*fition, repeating the words in the Preamble, which recited, © that the 
*two Houſes of Parliament had been neceſſitated to enter into a War 
*in their juſt and lawful defence; and that the Kingdom of Emg/and had 
*enterd into a ſolemn League and Covenant to proſecute the ſame; 
and ſo juſtifying all that had been done Sc. To all which they very 
vehemently prefled © his Majeſty's approbation and conſent, as the moſt 
neceſſary foundation of a laſting Peace, and the indiſpenſable expecta- 

7 tion of the two Houſes and of the whole Kingdom; and that the two 

"= :»* Houſes, and the Kingdom, could not decline this particular demand, 

d without which they could not believe themſelves to be in any ſecurity ; 

d * ſince, by the Letter of the Law, they who had adhered to the Parlia- 

ly ment, might ſeem Guilty of raifing War y”__ the King, and fo 

{o Vol. 3. 2 * be 
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be guilty of High Treaſon by the Statute of the 250 year of King E4- 
ce ard the third: whereas by the conſtruction and Equity thereof they 
« were juſtified ; and therefore that the conſenting to this Preamble was 
ce ſo eſſential, that without it the Parliament would be thought guilty ; 
« which they hoped his Majeſty did not defire it ſhould. And that this 
might make the deeper impreſſion upon him, the Lord Say, in the de- 
bate of it, twice repeated, with more paſſion than was natural to his 
Conſtitution , © that he did tremble to think how ſad the conſequence 
« would be, if what they now preſſed ſhould be denied. And others ſaid, 
ce that it was no more than his Majeſty had heretofore granted in the, 
« Act of Indemnity that he had paſſed in Scotland; and if he ſhould now 
c refuſe to do it in England, there would be a ſpeedy end put to the 
«Treaty, without entring upon any of the other Propoſitions. The 
King was ſo much perplexed, and offended with this haughty way of 
reaſoning, that he told thoſe with whom he conſulted, and writ the 
ſame to the Prince his Son, © that the long reſtraint he had endured in 
« the Caſtle of Car:sbrooke, was not a greater evidence of the Captivity 
* of his Perſon, nor was he more ſenfible of it, than this was of the 
* Captivity of his Mind, by his being forced to decline thoſe Anſwers 
and Arguments which were proper to the ſupport of his Cauſe, and, 
« which muſt have brought bluſhes over the faces of the Commiſſioners, 
e and to frame others more ſeaſonable and fit to be offer d to Men in 
* that condition from him who was to receive, and not give conditions. 
HOW EVER, this Propoſition was of ſs horrid and monſtrous a Na- 
ture, ſo contrary to the known truth, and ſo deſtructive to juſtice and 
government, that it ſeem'd to naturalize Rebellion, and to make it cur- 
rent in the Kingdom to all Poſterity, that his Majeſty could not forbear 
to tell them, © that no Act of Parliament could make that to be true 
« which was notoriouſly known to be falſe; that this Treaty muſt be 


e the foundation of the future peace and ſecurity, and what was herein; 


* provided for both could never be called in queſtion; that he was moſt 
«willing, that it ſhould be made very penal to every Man to reproach 
another for any thing he had done during the late Troubles, upon 
«what Provocation ſoever. He put them in mind, © that it was well 
ce Known to ſome of them, that the Act of Indemnity in Scotland was 
* paſſed when his Majeſty was not there, nor any Commiſſioner appoint- 
«ed by him; that it was prepared, and drawn by his Atturney General 
*of that Kingdom, who was then of the Party that was againſt his Ma- 
jeſty, and therefore it was no wonder that he called thoſe of his own 
4 ſide, Loyal Subjects, and good Chriſtians, in the Preamble of that AQ; 
« which was never ſeen by his Majeſty, though it was confirm'd indeed, 
with the other Acts which had paſſed in that diſorderly time, by his 
“ Majeſty upon the concluſion of the Peace, and their return to their 
*obedience ; and that, when that ſhould be the caſe here, he would give 
e them all the appellations they ſhould defire, and as unqueſtionable ſe- 
*curity as they could wiſh. To all which they made no other reply, 
and that unanimouſly, © but that they could not believe themſelves ſe- 


„cure, if that Preamble was not entirely conſented to. 


THis refractory obſtinate adherence of the Commiſſioners to their 
own Will, without any ſhadow of reaſon, prevailed nothing upon the 
King; inſomuch as he was enclined to run the hazard of the preſent 
diſſolution of the Treaty, and to undergo all the inconveniencies and 
miſchiets which probably might attend it, rather than to ſacrifice his 
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Honour, and the Juſtice of his cauſe, to their inſolent demand, until 
he had enter'd into a ſerious deliberation with thoſe Perſons who were 
about him, of whoſe affections to him he had all afſurance, and of the 
great abilities, and underſtanding of moſt of them he had a very juſt 
eſteem. They all repreſented to him, from the conference they had 
with ſuch of the Commiſſioners, who, they were confident, ſpoke to 
them as they thought and believ'd, © that if there were no expedient 
© found out to give more ſatisfaction upon this firſt Propofition, than 
« his Majeſty had yet offer d, aſſoon as the Commiſſioners ſhould give 

* account of it to the two Houſes, they would be preſently recall d; 
and the Treaty be at an end: and then it would be univerſally declared 
« and believ d, how untrue ſoever the aſſertion was, that the King re- 
«fuſed to ſecure the Parliament, and all who had adhered to them, from 
« 1 Proſecution by Law; upon which they thought it to no purpoſe to 
proceed farther in the Treaty: whereas if his Majeſty had condeſcended 
eto them in that particular, which concern'd the Lives and Fortunes 
cf their whole Party in the Kingdom, they would have given him ſuch 
«ſatisfaction in all other particulars, as a full and happy Peace muſt 
© have enſued. 

„% THEN the Lawyers inform'd him, © that his giving way to a recital 
ein a new Law, which was not a Declaratory Law of what the Law 
«was formerly in being, concerning the buſineſs in queſtion, and only 
ein a Preamble to a Law for recalling Declarations Sc. did not make 
* their Actions lawful, if they were not ſo before; nor did it takeaway 
*from thoſe who had adhered to him, any defence or benefit the for- 
© mer Laws had given to them; nor would his Party be in a worſe con- 
dition than they had always been: for his Majeſty had always offer d, 
*in all his Declarations, that they who follow'd him, and who were by 
© them called Delinquents, ſhould, at all times, ſubmit to a Trial by the 

zo Laws of the Land, and if they ſhould be found guilty of any crime, 
they ſhould not be protected by him. And it was evident, by their 
*not proſecuting any one, fince they were fallen into their hands, in 
*any legal way, that they do not think their tranſgreſſions can be pu- 
* miſhd by Law. 

UProN theſe reaſons, and the joynt advice and importunity of all 
about him, as well the Divines as the Lawyers, the King firſt deliver'd 
a Paper in writing to the Commiſſioners, in which he declared, © that 
nothing that ſhould be put in writing concerning any Propoſition, or 
part of any Propoſition, ſhould be binding, prejudicial, or made uſe 

„of, if the Treaty ſhould break off without effect: and the Commiſ- 
ſioners preſented another Paper in writing, in which they fully conſented 
to that Declaration, in the very terms of the ſaid Declaration. There- 


upon the King conſented to paſs the firſt Propoſition, with the Preamble 7% xs; e 


ſents foul. 


to it, albeit, he ſaid, © that he well foreſaw the aſperſions it would expoſe 
him to; yet he hoped his good Subjects would confeſs that it was but 


*a part of the price he had paid for their benefit, and the peace of his 
* Dominions. 


Tux firſt Propofition being thus conſented to as they could wiſh, 7% Kr 


they deliver d their ſecond concerning Religion and the Church; which 
comprehended, © the utter aboliſhing Epiſcopacy, and all juriſdiction 
"exerciſed by Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Deans and Chapters, and alienating 
*their Lands, which ſhould be fold to the uſe and benefit of the Com- 
*mon-wealth; the Covenant; which was preſented to his Majeſty to 
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take himſelf, and to impoſe upon all others; the Common Prayer, 
and publick Liturgy of the Church to be aboliſn d, and taken away; 
ce and that the reformation of Religion, according to the Covenant, in 
4 ſuch manner as both Houſes had, or ſhould agree, after conſultation 
* with Divines, ſhould be ſettled by Act of Parliament; which, the King 
told them, © exceeded the Implicit Faith of the Church of Rome; which 
© rather obliges her Proſelytes to what ſhe Does hold, than to what ſhe 
«Shall. It required © the eſtabliſhing the Presbyterian Government, 
* the Directory, the Articles of Chriſtian Religion (a Body whereof they 
preſented ) © the ſuppreſſing Innovations in Churches; for the better 10 
«advancement of Preaching, the obſervation of the Lord's day; a Bill 
© againſt Pluralities and Non-refidency ; ſeveral Acts againſt Papiſts; and 
© the taking and impoſing the Covenant. 
THTs pregnant Propofition, containing ſo many monſtrous particu- 
lars, ſufficiently warn d his Majeſty, how impoſſible it would be to give 
them ſatisfaction in all; and therefore having, by conſenting to the en- 
tire firſt Propoſition, put it out of their power to break off the Treaty, 
and to tell the People, © that the King, at the entrance into it, had 

denied to give them any ſecurity for their lives and fortunes, he thought 
The King of- 1t now fit to offer to the Commiſſioners a Propoſition of his own, that: 
Ce both the Parliament, and the People, might clearly diſcern how much 
op; of his own Right and Dignity he would ſacrifice for their Peace; and 
fore, which, he thought, might prevent the defigns of thoſe who might en- 
Houſes, deavour, upon one fingle Propoſition, or part of a Propofition, to break 

| the Treaty. 
H1s own Propofition containd, in very few words, but three parti- 
culars: 1. That he might enjoy his Liberty: 2. That his Revenue 
might be reſtored to him: 3. That an Act of Oblivion might paſs: 
which, he very well knew, would be moſt grateful to thoſe who ſeemd 
to value it leaſt, as it would exempt his own Friends from many illegal,; 
and unjuſt vexations. | 
THE Commiſſioners abſolutely refuſed to ſend it to the Houſes, 
though they had no Authority to Anſwer it themſelves. They ſaid, 
«it rather contained an Anſwer to all their Propofitions, than was a fin- 
*ole Propofition of his own; and that the ſole end of making it, was 
*to cajole the People; which, the King told them, © better became Him 
„e to do than any body elſe. But when they peremptorily refuſed to 
Th-King ſends tranſmit it to the Houſes, the King ſent an Expreſs of his own to de- 
24%” liver it; which being done, after ſome days deliberation, the Houſes 
ebe uf return d no other Anſwer to the King, © than that his Propofition was. 
fatory, “ not ſatisfactory. In the mean time the Commiſſioners preſs d for his 
Anſwer to the firſt part of their Propoſition, tor the aboliſhing of Biſhops. 
It would be very tedious and unneceſſary to ſet down at large the diſ- 
pute, and Arguments which were uſed on both ſides upon this Subject. 
The Commiſſioners, who would not ſuffer any of the King's Servants 
to be ſo much as preſent when any thing of the Treaty was agitated, 
thought fit now to let looſe their own Clergy upon the King; who was 
much better verſed in the Argument than They were. 

Their Mini» THAT Which they urged moſt, was the common Allegations © that 

me 1 Biſhop and Presbyter in the Scripture language ſignified one and the: 

„„ thing: that, if the Apoſtles exerciſed a larger juriſdiction, it had 

* been granted to them as Apoſtles, and concern d not their ſucceſſors, 
«to whom no ſuch Authority had been granted, nor any ſuperiority over 


Other 
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« other Presbyters, who were of the ſame Function with them. Then 
they inveighed. vehemently againſt Lords Biſhops; their Pride, and 
Luſtre; and they all behayed themſelves with that rudeneſs, as if they 
meant to, be no longer ſubject to a King, no more, than to a Biſhop. 
And two of them very plainly and fiercely told the King, that if he did 
« not conſent to the utter aboliſhing of Epiſcopacy, he would be damn d; 
with which his Majeſty was not moved. The Men Jexkms and Spur- 
tow, liv d after the return of King Charles the ſecond, and, according 
to the modeſty of that race of People, came to kiſs his Majeſty s hand, 
a and continued the ſame Zeal in all ſeditious attempts. 

Taz King preſs d them with thoſe Texts of Scripture. which have 
been conſtantly urged by thoſe who maintain the jus Divinum of Biſhops, 
the Authority of the Fathers, and the Government of all Chriſtian 
Churches for fifteen hundred years, and particularly of the Church of 
England, before and fince the Reformation, by conſtant and uniform 
practice and uſage; which could not but be by themſelves acknow- 
ledged to have been by Biſhops. The Commiſſioners reliey'd their ill 
manner d Clergy, and urged, © that whatſoeyer was not of Divine inſti- 
« tution might very Lawfully be alter d; for if it had its Original from 

.o* Men, it might by Men be changed, or reyerſed : that Epiſcopacy as 

; e it was eſtabliſhed in the Church by the Laws of Eugland, was not that 
Epiſcopacy that was mention d or preſcribed in Scripture; and there- 
fore the Laws which ſupported it, might be juſtly taken away; which, 
* they ſaid, was the reaſon that had induced many Men, who were not 
Enemies to Epiſcopacy, to take the Covenant; which obliged them 
to take the preſent Hierarchy away. 

IN a word they urged, the practice of other Reform d Churches, and 
*that his Majeſty infiſting upon the preſervation of Epiſcopacy, as eſſen- 
© tially neceflary, was to reproach and condemn Them. To which he 

; Anſwer'd, © that both Caluin and Beze, and moſt learned Men of the 
*Reform'd Churches, had approvd, and commended the Epiſcopal Go- 
*yernment in Exgland; and many of them had bewailed themſelves, 
* that they werenot permitted to retain that Government. 

Bes1DEs all their Arguments in publick, which his Majeſty with 
wonderful acuteneſs fully Anſwer d, and deliver d his Anſwers in writing 
to them (which none of them ever after undertook to reply unto) they 
tound means in private to advertiſe the King, that is, ſuch of them who 
were known to wiſh well to him, that they were of his Majeſty's judge- 
ment with reference to the Government, which they hoped might yet 

gebe preſervd, but not by the method his Majeſty purſued : that all the 
"reaſonable hope of preſerving the Crown, was in dividing the Parlia- 
*liament from the Army; which could be only done by his giving ſa- 
tis faction in what was demanded with reference to the Church; which 
* would unite the Parliament in it ſelf, ſome few Perſons excepted, and 
the City to the Parliament; where the Presbyterians were moſt power- 
ful; and this being done, the Parliament would immediately have 
* power to reform their Army; and to disband thoſe who would not be 
reform d: That then the King would be removed to London, to per- 


1 ect that by his oun preſence in Parliament, which ſhould be prepared 
he, by this Treaty; and then the wording thoſe Bills, and the formality 
lad ol paſſing them, would give opportunity for many alterations; which, 


rs, being how attempted, would deſtroy all, and reconcile the Parliament 
ver tothe Army; which would deſtroy the King : But then, 4 the 
her «c ing 
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K ing urged as matter of Conſcience in himſelf would find reſpect, re. 
cc verence, and concurrence. No doubt they who did make theſe Infi- 
nuations, did in truth believe themſelves; and did think, as well as wiſh, 
that the ſequel would be ſuch as they foretold. But that which had 
more Authority with the King, and which no body about him could 
put him in mind of, becauſe none of them had been Privy to it, was 
the remembrance of what he had promiſed concerning the Church to 
the Scots, in the Engagement at the Iſle of Might; which he could not 
but conclude was well known to many of the Presbyterians in Exgland: 
and he thought, that whatever he had promiſed to do then, upon the: 
bare hope and probability of raiſing an Army, he might reaſonably now 
offer when that Army was deſtroyed, and no hope left of raifing an- 
other. And thereupon he did, with much reluQancy, offer the ſame 
he had then promiſed to do; which was, to ſuſpend Epiſcopacy for 
«three years, and then upon conſultation with Divines, amongſt which 
ce he would nominate twenty to be preſent, and to conſult with them, 
* ſuch a Government of the Church as ſhould be agreed upon might be 
e eſtabliſhed: that he would not force any Man to take the Covenant, 
«and would have the Privilege of his own Chapel to uſe the Common 
Prayer, and obſerye the ſame worſhip he had uſed to do; and that all, 
© Perſons, who defired it, might have liberty to take the Covenant, and 
ce to uſe the Directory; in fine, he conſented to all that he had offer d 
in that Engagement with reference to the Government of the Church; 
and likewiſe, © that Money ſhould be raiſed upon the ſale of the Church 
«Lands, and only the old Rent ſhould be reſerv'd to the juſt owners and 
«their ſucceſſors. Theſe, with ſome other Conceſſions of leſs impor- 
tance, which related to other Branches of the ſame Propoſition, magna 
inter ſuſpiria, he deliver d to the Commiſſioners as his final Anſwer; 
which the Major part of them, did then believe would have preſeryd his 
Majeſty from farther importunity and vexation in that particular. 10 

THE next Propoſition was concerning the Militia; which was their 
Darling; and diſtinguiſhed the Scots from the Engliſb Presbyterians; the 
former never defiring to invade that unqueſtionable Prerogative of the 
Crown; the latter being in truth as fond of it (and as refractory without 
it) as of Presbytery it ſelf; and in that particular concurr d even with 
Cromwell, and made little doubt of ſubduing him by it in a ſhort time. 
In this demand they exerciſed their uſual modeſty, and to abridge the 
ſubſtance of it in few words, they required © a power to keep up the 
* preſent Army, and to raiſe what other Armies they pleaſed for the 
« future; which gave them Authority over the Perſons of all Subjects, 
* of what degree or quality ſoever. Secondly, a power to raiſe Money 
«for the uſe and maintenance of thoſe Forces, in ſuch a manner, and 
* by ſuch ways and means, as they ſhould think fit. And hereby they 
had had the diſpoſal of the Eſtates and Fortunes of all Men without re- 
ſtraint, or limitation. Thirdly, © all Forces by Land and Sea to be ma- 
*naged, and diſpoſed as They ſhould think fit, and not otherwiſe. All 
this modeſt Power and Authority © muſt be granted to the Lords and 
Commons for twenty years. And, as if this had not been enough, they 
required farther, © that in all Caſes, when the Lords and Commons ſhall 
declare the ſafety of the Kingdom to be concern d, unleſs the King give: 
te his Royal Aſſent to ſuch a Bill as ſhall be tender'd to him for raifing 
Money, the Bill ſhall have the force of an Act of Parliament, as if he 
had given his Royal Aſſent. 


THERE 


— 
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THERE were other particulars included, of power to the City of 
London over the Militia, and for the Tower of London, of no impor- 
tance to the King, if he once diſpoſed, and granted the other as was re- 
- quired, nor need he take care to whom the reſt belonged. Here the 
King was to conſider whether he would wholely grant it, or wholely 
deny it, or whether he might reaſonably hope fo to limit it, that They . 
might have Authority enough to pleaſe them, and He reſerve ſome to 
himſelf for his own ſecurity. The King had thought with himſelf, upon 
revolving all Expedients, which he had too long warning to ruminate 
io upon, to propole © that the Inhabitants of every County ſhould be the 
« ſtanding Militia of the Kingdom, to be drawn out of the Counties 
« upon any occaſions which ſhould occur; which would prevent all ex- 
ceſſive Taxes and Impoſitions, when they were to be paid by themſelves. 
But he quickly diſcernd that ſuch a Propofition would be preſently 
called a Conſpiracy againſt the Army, and ſo put an end to all other Ex- 
pedients. Then he thought of limiting the extravagant power iti ſuch 
a manner, that it might not appear ſo monſtrous to all intents and pur- 
poles whatſoever ; and therefore propoſed, that none ſhould be com- 7% K 
© pelled to ſerve in the War againſt their Wills, but in caſe of an Inva- ©” 
:-* ſion by Forreign Enemies: that the power concerning the Land Forces 
*ſhould be exerciſed to no other Purpoſes, than for the ſuppreſſing of 
Forces which might at any time be raiſed without the Authority and 
*Conſent of the Lords and Commons, and for the keeping up, and 
maintaining the Forts and Garriſons, and the preſent Army, 10 long 
*as it ſhould be thought fit by both Houſes of Parliament: That what 
Monies ſhould at any time be thought neceffary to be raiſed, ſhould 
© be raiſed by general and equal Taxes, and Impoſitions; and laſtly, 
* that all Patents and Commiſſions to the purpoſes aforeſaid might be 
* made in the Kings name, by Warrant fignified by the Lords and 
Commons, or ſuch other ſignification as they ſhould direct, and au- 
*thoriſe. | 
THESE Limitations were ſent to the Parliament, who, according to 
the method they had aſſumed, ſoon voted © that the Meſſage was unſa- 75s red 4 
«tisfatory. Hereupon, that he might at leaſt leave ſome Monument 2 2% 
and Record of his care and tenderneſs of his People (for after his ex “0 
torted conceſſions to the ſo great prejudice of the Church, he never con- 
ſider d what might be dangerous to his own Perſon ) he deliver d his con- 
ſent to the Propoſition it ſelf to the Commiſſioners, with a Preamble 
to this purpoſe; © that whereas their Propoſition concerning the Milt- 7 King . 
-*tia, required a far larger power over the Perſons and Eſtates of his r 
Subjects, than had been ever hitherto warranted by the Laws and** 
*Statutes of the Kingdom, yet in regard the preſent diſtractions might 
require more, and truſting in his two Houſes of Parliament, that they 
* would make no farther uſe of the power therein mention'd, after the 
** preſent diſtempers ſhould be ſettled, than ſhould be agreeable to the 
legal Exerciſe thereof in times paſt, and for the purpoſes particularly 
*mention'd in their Propoſition, and to give ſatisfaction to his two 
* Houſes of Parliament that he intends a full ſecurity to them, and to 
*expreſs his real deſires to ſettle the Peace of the Kingdom, his Majeſty 
doth conſent to the Propoſition concerning the Militia as it was de- 
*fired. This the Commiſſioners did by no means like, nor would ac- 
quieſce in, and alledged, © that as the Conceſſion muſt be the Subject of 
an Act of Parliament, ſo this Preamble muſt be a part of it, and would 
Vol. 3. 1 * adminiſter 
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ce adminiſter occaſion of difference and diſpute upon the interpretation 

«of it; which being ſo clearly foreſeen, ought not to be admitted in 

ce any Act of Parliament, much leſs in ſuch a one as is to be the prin- 

© cipal Foundation of a laſting Peace of the Kingdom. After much vexa- 

tion of this kind, and importunity of Friends, as well as of Enemies, 

At laſt con- and being almoſt as weary of denying as of granting, he ſuffer d the 
/";.1 + Preamble to be left out, and his conſent to be deliver d without it. 

* Ir may be well wonder at, that, after having ſo far complied with 

theſe three Propoſitions, there ſnould be any pauſe or hæſitation in the 

debate of the reſt. For in that concerning the Church, and the other; 

concerning the Militia, both the Church and the Militia of Ireland 

followed the Fate of England, and were in effect comprehended in the 

ſame Propoſitions: ſo that there remain d nothing more with reference 

The fourth to that Kingdom, © but declaring the Peace that was made there with 

bees (the Iriſh, to be void; which they preſſed with the ſame paſſion, as if 

[reland they had obtain'd nothing; although his Majeſty referrd the carrying 

on the War to them, and told them, that he knew nothing of the Peace, 

* which had been made during his Impriſonment, when he could re- 

ce ceive no Advertiſement of what was doing, or done; and therefore he 

«was content that it ſhould be broken, and the War be carried on in 

*ſuch a manner as ſhould pleaſe Them; which was all one to their ends 

and purpoſes, as what they deſired. But this did by no means pleaſe 

| them. If the Peace were not declared to be actually void, they could 

| | not ſo eaſily take that vengeance of the Marquis of Ormond as they re- 

| ſolvd to do. Yet after all theſe general conceſſions, which ſo much con- 

cern'd Himſelf, and the Publick, and when the neceſſity that had obliged 

him to that unwilling complyance, might well have excuſed him for 

ſatisfying them in all the reſt of their demands, when they preſſed his 

[ conſent to what only concern'd private and particular Perſons, as the 

ö revoking all Honours and Grants of Offices which he had conferr d upon; 

thoſe who had ſery'd him faithfully, and to except many of them from 

+ Pardon, and leave them to the unmerciful cenſure of the two Houſes, 

| both for their Lives and Fortunes; to ſubmit others to pay, for their 

Delinquency in obeying and ſerving him, a full moiety of all they were 

worth; to deprive others of their practice in their ſeveral Profeſſions, 

and Functions (which expoſed all the Lawyers and Divines who had 

Sme other been faithful to him, to utter ruin) it cannot be expreſt with what grief, 

%% King at and trouble of mind he receiv'd thoſe importunities; and without doubt, 

f /"/ #4" he would at that time with much more willingneſs have died, than ſub- 

1 mitted to it; but the Argument © that he had done ſo much, was now, 

preſsd upon him (by his Friends, and thoſe who were to receive as 

much prejudice as any by his doing it) © that he ſhould do more; and 

= - * fince he had condeſcended to many things which gave himſelf no ſa- 

ce tisfaction, he would give ſo full ſatisfaction to the Parliament, that 

He might receive that benefit, and the Kingdom that Peace and ſe- 

*curity he deſired. | 

Maxy Advertiſements came from his Friends in London, and from 

other places, © that it was high time that the Treaty were at an end, and 

*that the Parliament had all his Majeſty's Anſwers before them, to de- 

termine what they would do upon them, before the Army drew nearer ;- 

* London; which, infallibly, it would ſhortly do, affoon as thoſe in the 

* North had finiſhd their work. It was now near the end of October, and 

the appointed time for the concluſion of the Treaty was the fourth of 

l | November; 
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November; and ſo after all importunities, as well of thoſe who were 
to ſuffer, as of thoſe who were to triumph in their ſufferings, his Ma- 
jeſty's conſent was procured to moſt that was demanded in the reſt of B. cou#n:: 
the Propoſitions; the King, and all Men, conceiving the Treaty to be 
at an end. 

THe King had, about the middle of October, again deliver d his own 
Propofition for his Liberty, his Revenue, and an Act of Oblivion, to 
the Commiſſioners; which they receiv d. And though, at the beginning 
of the Treaty, they had refuſed to tranſmit it to the Houſes, yet now, 

o after ſo many conceſſions, they thought fit to ſend it; and did fo aſſoon ae 
as they receiv d it. But no Anſwer was return d. Hereupon, when the — 4 
Treaty was within two days of expiring, his Majeſty demanded of them, 7% i: 7,” 
« whether they had receiv d any Inſtructions to treat upon, or to give?“ 
an Anſwer to his own Propofition, which he had deliver'd to them ſo 
« long fince? or whether they had receivd any Order to prolong the 
© Treaty? To which they Anſwerd, © they had not as to either. And 
when he asked them the ſame Queſtion, the very laſt hour of the limited 
time, they made the ſame Anſwer. So that the whole forty days aſſign d 
for the Treaty were expired, before they vouchſafed to return any An- 

ao ſwer to the fingle Propofition the King had made to them. However 
they told him, © they had receiv'd new Command to make freſh inſtance 
* to his Majeſty, that he would forthwith publiſh a Declaration againſt 7+ require « 
«the Marquis of Ormond; who had very lately declared, that he had f Kar 
Authority to make a Peace with the /r;/5 Rebels; and was then treat- -* 
ing with them to that purpoſe. To which his Majeſty Anſwer d, Ormond. 
*that it was not reaſonable to preſs him to publiſh any Declaration Hs atje/'s 
« 2gainſt the Marquis; fince that if the Treaty ſhould end happily, the“ 
*defires of the two Houſes were ſatisfied by the Conceſſions he had al- 
ready made; and ſo adhered to his firſt Anſwer. And conceiving the 

Treaty to be cloſed, he defired the Commiſſioners, © that fince He had 
* departed from ſo much of his own Right to give his two Houſes ſatiſ- 
faction, They would be a means that he might be preſſed no farther; 

| Efince the few things he had not ſatisfied them in, had ſo near relation 
to his Conſcience, that, with the Peace of that, he could not yield far- 
ther; and defired them © to uſe the ſame eloquence, and abilities, by 
* which they had prevailed with Him, in repreſenting to the two Houſes 
the ſad condition of the Kingdom, if it were not preſeryd by this 
Treaty. And ſo concluded with many gracious expreſſions for their 
Perſonal civilities, and other kind Expreſſions; which made impreſſion 

upon all of them who had any Bowels. 

ALL this being paſt, and the King believing and expecting that the 
Commiſſioners would take their leave of him the next morning, they 
came the ſame night to inform him, © that they had then receivd new 
Orders and Inſtructions for the continuing and enlarging the Treaty Tt Pol. 
for fourteen days longer; for which his Majeſty was nothing glad; N 
nor did they in the Houſes who wiſhed well to him, defire that Prolon ** 
gation, For it was cafily diſcern d, that it was moved and proſecuted 
only by them who did not intend that the Treaty it ſelf ſhould have 
any good effect; which they were not yet ready and prepared enough 

to prevent, the Army not having yet finiſhed what they were todo in 
all places; and was conſented to unskilfully, by thoſe who thought the 
continuance of the Treaty was the beſt ſign that both ſides defired Peace: 
and it quickly appear d, by the new * they made, — 
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The n their only buſineſs. The Commiſſioners, with new importunity, and bit- 
{her Denodternels, begun upon their new Inſtructions, that the King would im- 
ond. *mediately publiſh the Declaration againſt the Marquis of Ormond, 


without any other reaſons than thoſe which he had Anſwer'd before. 


I, deny. His Majeſty Anſwer'd, © there was no other difference between them 


ble, * but in point of time, whether preſently, or at the concluſion of the 


peace: upon the Peace, they had the ſubſtance of their defire already 
granted; and if there were no Peace, they had reaſon to believe that 
*no Declaration he ſhould make would be believed or obeyed; and fo 
adhered to what he had Anſwer'd formerly. 10 

They urge far- THEN they declared, © that the Parliament was not ſatisfied with 

sc his Conceſſions with reference to the Church; that the Presbyterian 
“Government could be exerciſed with little profit, or comfort, if it 
* ſhould appear to be ſo ſhort-liv'd as to continue but for three years; 
ce and that they muſt therefore preſs the utter extirpating the Function 
* of Biſhops. Then, the perfect and entire alienation of their Lands was 
infiſted on; whereas by the King's Conceſſions, the old Rent was ſtill 

| reſervd to them. They ſaid, the Parliament did not intend to force, 
© but only to rectify his Conſcience; and, to that end, they added more 
reaſons to convince him in the ſeveral points. They repeated their old 
diſtinction between the Scripture-Biſhops, and the Biſhop by Law. For 
the abſolute alienation of their Lands, they urged many Precedents of 
what had been done in former times upon convenience, or neceſſity, 
not ſo viſible and manifeſt as appear d at preſent; and concluded with 
their uſual threat, © that the conſequence of his denial would be the con- 
*tinuance of the publick diſturbances. 

, To all which his Majeſty Anſwerd, that, for the Presbyterian Go- 
ce yernment, they might remember that their own firſt Order for the 
c ſettling it, was only for three years; which they then thought a com- 
< petent time for a Probationary Law, that contain d ſuch an alteration ;, 
* in the State; and therefore they ought to think the ſame now: and 
that it might be longer lived than three years, if it would in that time 
bear the teſt, and examination of it; and that nothing could be a 
«greater honour to that diſcipline, than it's being able to bear that teſt 
*and examination. He ſaid, *he was well pleaſed with their Expreſſion, 
e that they did not intend to force his Conſcience; yet the manner of 
* prefling him looked very like it, after he had ſo ſolemnly declared 
* that it was againſt his Conſcience; that he did concur with them in 
* their diſtinction of Biſhops, and if they would preſerve the Scripture- 
* Biſhop, he would take away the Biſhop by Law. He confeſſed, © that. 
Neceſſity might juſtify, or excuſe many things, but it could never 
* warrant him to deprive the Church of God of an Order inſtituted for 
*continual uſe, and for eſtabliſhing a ſucceſſion of Lawful Miniſters 
*1n the Church. For the point of ſacrilege, he ſaid, © the concurrent 
opinion of all Divines was a much better information to his Conſcience, 
* what is ſacrilege, than any Precedents or Law of the Land could be. 
Upon the whole matter, he adhered to his former Anſwer in all the 
particulars, and concluded, © that he could with more comfort caft him- 
*ſelf upon Gods goodneſs to ſupport him in, and defend him from all 
„Afflictions, how great ſoever, that might befal him, than deprive 
© himſelt of the inward tranquillity of his mind, for any Politick conf 
**deration that might ſeem to be a means to reſtore him. 

IT muſt not be forgotten, that the laſt day, when the Treaty was to 
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end, they deliverd to the King the Votes which the two Houſes had 
paſſed concerning and upon his own Meflage ( which had lain long in 
their hands unanſwer d) which were in effect, 1. That from and after 7% P.. 
« ſuch time as the Agreements upon this Treaty ſhould be ratified by 55.» . 
« Acts of Parliament, all his Houſes, Mannors, and Lands, with the f., fr 
growing Rents and Profits thereof, and all other Legal Revenue of 
« the Crown ſhould be reſtored to him, liable to the maintenance of thoſe 
« Ancient Forts, and Caſtles, and ſuch other Legal Charges as they were 
« formerly charged withal, or liable to. 2. That he ſhould be then like- 
10 wiſe reſettled in a condition of honour, freedom, and ſafety, agreeable 
ce to the Laws of the Land. 3. That an Act of Indemnity ſhould be then 
« paſſed with ſuch exceptions and limitations as ſhould be upon, 
«with this addition, that it ſhould be declared by Act of Parliament, 
« that nothing contain'd in his Majeſty's Propoſitions ſhould be under- 
* ſtood or made uſe of to abrogate, weaken, or in any degree to impair 
* any Agreement in this Treaty, or any Law, Grant, or Commiſſion 
agreed upon by his Majeſty and the two Houſes of Parliament, in pur. 
« ſyance thereof; in all which his Majeſty acquieſced. 
Taz time limited for the Prolongation of the Treaty was to end 
0 upon the one and twentieth of November, and the Commiſſioners be- 
liev'd it ſoabſolutely concluded, that they took their leave of the King, 
and early the next morning went to Cows Harbour to embark them- 
ſelves. But the Tyde not ſerving to tranſport them out of the Iſland, 
that night a Meſſenger arrivd with Directions to them to continue the g Pre 
Treaty till the five and twentieth; which was four days more. So, the d Beh l 
three and twentieth, they return d and acquainted his Majeſty with it. N.. 

AT the ſame time, the thundring Declaration of the Army was pub- The Declare 
limd; which declared the full relolution © to change the whole frame , 
« of the Government, and that they would be contented with no leſs an 

;o*alteration; which, as it was an Argument to the King to endeavour 
all he could to unite the two Houſes, that they might be able to bear 
that ſhock, ſo it was expected that it would have been no leſs an Ar- 
gument to have prevailed with them to adhere to the King, ſince Their 
Intereſt was no leſs threatend than His. 

Tre freſh Inſtances the Commiſſioners made, were upon ſeveral 7% comm 
Votes which had paſſed the two Houſes againſt Delinquents; and a new — 
Propoſition concerning thoſe who had engaged themſelves againſt the 2177 f. 
Parliament fince the laſt Javuary, and particularly againſt the Marquis Jg. 47. 2 
of Ormond. They propoſed, © that there ſhould be ſeven Perſons, the 22 

Lord New-Caſtle, and fix others (who were named) © who ſhould be h! 
*excepted from pardon, and their Eſtates forfeited: that the Delin- 
©* quents, in the ſeveral Clafſes mention d in their Propoſition, ſhould 
© pay for their Compoſition, ſome a Moiety, others a third part of their 
*Eſtates, and other Rates, as they were ſet down; and that all who 
had been engaged in the Land or Sea Service fince January 1647, 

* ſhould pay a full years value of their whole Eſtates more than the 
* other Delinquents; and that none who had been againſt the Parlia- 
* ment ſhould preſume to come within either of the Courts belonging 
* to the King, Queen, or Prince, or be capable of any Office or Prefer- 

o ment, or of ſerving in Parliament, for the ſpace of three years; and 
© that all Clergy Men who had been againſt the Parliament, ſhould be 
< deprived of all their Preferments, Places, and Promotions; which 
© ſhould be all void as if they were naturally dead. To theſe the Ki 

pas Anſwerd, 
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The Kings Anſwer d, that, © to the excepting the ſeven Perſons named from Par- 
_— don, and the forfeiture of their Eſtates, his Anſwer was, that, if they 
«© were proceeded againſt according to the ancient eſtabliſh d Laws, and 
ce could not juſtify and defend themſelves, he would not interpoſe on 
« their behalf; but he could not, in juſtice or honour, joyn himſelf in 
*any Act for taking away the Life or Eſtate of any that had adhered to 
him. For the Rates which were to be paid for Compoſition, he re- 
<«ferrd it to the two Houſes of Parliament, and to the Perſons them- 
«ſelves, who would be contented to pay it; and he did hope and de- 
« fire, that they might be moderately dealt with. And for the Clergy * 
« Men, whoſe Preferments he well knew were already diſpoſed of, and 
in the hands of another kind of Clergy, who had deſerv'd ſo well of the 
Parliament, that it would not be in his power to diſpoſſeſs them, his 
Majeſty deſired, that they might be allow d a third part of what was 
«taken from them, till ſuch time that they, or the preſent Incumbents, 
ce ſhould be better provided for. As to the Marquis of Ormond, againſt 
whom they preſſed what they had before done with extraordinary Ani- 
moſity, the King Anſwerd, © that ſince what he had ſaid before (and 
which would bring all to paſs that they defired ) © did not give them ſa- 
« tisfaftion, he had written a Letter (which he deliver d to them to be 
ſent, and read to them) *in which he directed him to deſiſt; and ſaid, 
e if he refuſed to ſubmit to his Command, he would then publiſh ſuch 
* a Declaration againſt his power and his proceedings, as they deſired. 
Another P- AND now the ſecond limitation of time for the Treaty was at an 
therreryf end. But that Night came another Vote; which continued it for a day 
here longer, with a Command to the Commiſſioners to return on Thurſday 
*we be. Morning; which was the eight and twentieth of November: and there- 
ee upon they preſented two Propoſitions to his Majeſty, which were to be 
diſpatch'd that day. - | 
one concere- THE two Propoſitions they ſent for one day's work, were, the firſt, i 
concerning Scotland; the other, concerning the Church; which they 
did not think they had yet deſtroyed enough. For Scotland, they de- 
manded the King's conſent, to confirm by Act of Parliament ſuch 
* Agreements as ſhould be made by both Houſes with that Kingdom, in 
* the ſecurity of ſuch thereof who had aſſiſted or adhered to thoſe of the 
Parliament of England, and for the ſettling and preſerving a happy 
| * and durable Peace between the two Nations, and for the mutual de- 
7> that fence of each other. The King put them in mind, “that at the be- 
x e ginning of the Treaty they had inform'd him, that their Commiſſion 
* was only to treat concerning Exglana, and Ireland; and that they had + 
e no Authority to meddle in any thing that related to Scotland; and 
*that they had thereupon refuſed to receive a Paper from him, which 
* was to preſerve the Intereſt of that Kingdom; and demanded of them, 
* whether their Commiſſion was enlarged? which they confeſs d“ was 
*not; and that they had preſented that Paper only in obedience to the 
Order they had receivd. So that the King eaſily underſtood that the 
end was only that they might have occaſion to publiſh, © that the King 
* had rejected whatſoever was tender d to him on the behalf of the King- 
* dom of Scotland. To prevent which, he Anſwer'd, © that as he would 
*joyn in any Agreement, to be confirm'd by Act of Parliament, for? 
*the ſettling and preſerving a happy and durable Peace between the two 
Nations, and for their mutual defence of each other under him as King 
*of both; ſo he would ſecure all who had been formerly engaged with 
5 them; 
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«them; but for any new Engagement, or Confederacy, which the 
« would make hereafter, he would firſt know what it was, and be ad- 
«yiſed with in the making it, before he would promiſe to confirm it. 
The other buſineſs with reference to the Church gave him much more n. , 
trouble. The Commiſſioners preſs d him *to confider the Exigence of (725,73 *** 
«time, and that there was not a whole day left to determine the Fate 
« of the Kingdom; and that nothing could unite the Counſels of thoſe 
« who wiſhed and deſired Peace, and to live happily under his Sub- 
«jection and obedience, againſt the bold attempts of the Army, which 
« had enough declared and manifeſted what their intention was, but ſa- 
«tisfying the Houſes fully in what they demanded in that particular. 
His own Council, and the Divines, beſought him © to conſider the ſafety 
« of his own Perſon, even for the Church's and his People's ſakes, who 
had ſome hope ſtil] left whilſt He ſhould be preſerv d, which could not 
« but be attended with many Bleſſings: whereas, if He were deſtroyed, 
« there was ſcarce a poſſibility to preſerve them: that the moral and un- 
« avoidable neceſſity that lay upon him, obliged him to do any thing 
that was not Sin; and that, upon the moſt prudential thoughts which 
* occurr'd to them, the Order which He, with ſo much Piety and Zeal, 
«endeavourd to preſerve, was much more like to be deſtroyed by his 
* not complying, than by his ſuſpending it till his Majeſty and his two 
* Houſes ſhould agree upon a future Government; which, they ſaid, 
much differ d from an abolition of it. 

HERE UPO he gave them his final Anſwer, © that after ſuch con- n. xiag* . 
« deſcenfions, and weighed reſolutions in the buſineſs of the Church, he* © 
«had expected not to be farther preſs d therein; it being his judgement, 
and his conſcience. He ſaid, he could not, as he was then inform'd, 
«aboliſh Epiſcopacy out of the Church; yet, becauſe he apprehended 
«how fatal new diſtractions might be to the Kingdom, and that he be- 


ze“ lievd his two Houſes would yield to truth, if it were made manifeſt 


*to them, as he had always declared that he would comply with their 
e Demands, if he were convinced in his Conſcience, he did therefore 
again defire a conſultation with Divines, in the manner he had before 
* propoſed, and would in the mean time ſuſpend the Epiſcopal power, 
*as well in point of Ordination of Miniſters, as of Juriſdiction, till He 
*andthe two Houſes ſhould agree what Government ſhould be eſtabliſh d 
© for the future. For Biſhops Lands, he could not conſent to the ab- 
*ſolute alienation of them from the Church, but would conſent that 
*Leaſes for Lives, or Years, not exceeding ninety nine, ſhould be made 


for the ſatisfaction of Purchaſers or Contractors; little differing from 


the Anſwer he had formerly given to this laſt particular: and in all 
the reſt he adhered to his former Anſwers. And the Commiſſioners, 
having receivd this his final Anſwer, took their leaves, and the next 
morning begun their Journey towards London. 

THE King had begun a Letter to the Prince his Son before the firſt 
torty days were expired, and continued it, as the Treaty was lengthend, 
even to the hour it was concluded, and finiſh'd it the nine and twentieth . 
of November after the Commiſſioners were departed, and with it ſent 
a very exact Copy of all the Papers which had paſſed in the Treaty, in 


the order in which they were paſſed, fairly engroſſed by one of the 


Clerks who attended. But the Letter it ſelf was all in his own hand, and 2. — 
contained above fix Sheets of Paper; in which he made a very parti- Li i» bi 


cular relation of all the motives and reaſons which had prevailed _ ic the whe 
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him, or over him, to make thoſe Conceſſions; out of which moſt of this 
relation is extracted. And it is almoſt evident, that the Major part of 
both Houſes of Parliament was, at that time, ſo far from deſiring the 
execution of all thoſe Conceſſions, that, if they had been able to have 
reſiſted the wild fury of the Army, they would have been themſelves 
Suitors to have declined the greateſt part of them. That which ſeem d 


to afflict him moſt, next what referr'd to the Church and Religion, and 


which, he ſaid, © had a large ſhare in his conſcientious conſiderations, 
was the hard meaſure his Friends were ſubjected to; for whole Intereſt 
he did verily believe he ſhould better provide in the execution of the: 
Treaty, than he had been able to do in the Preliminaries. For, he ſaid, 
*he could not but think, that all who were willing that he ſhould con- 
e tinue their King, and to live under his Government, would be far from 
* deſiring in the concluſion to leave ſo foul a Brand upon his Party, ot 
which they would all defire to be accounted for the time to come. 
“However, he hoped that all his Friends would confider, not what he 
cc had ſubmitted to, but how much he had endeavourd to relieve them 
*from; and conjured the Prince his Son, © that the leſs he had been 
«ble himſelf to do for them, the more, if God bleſſed him, He ſhould 
«acknowledge and ſupply. He ſaid, he would willingly forget in how » 
* high degree ſome Subjects had been diſloyal, but never had Prince a 
*'Teſtimony in others of more Loyalty than He had had; and however 
e that God, for their, and his puniſhment, had not blefled ſome of their 
e Endeavours, yet, he ſaid, more miſguided Perſons were at laſt reduced 
*to their Loyalty, than could in any ſtory be exampled; and that, by 
* that, Subjects, might learn how dangerous the neglect of ſeaſonable 
duty is; and that Men cannot ealily fix when they pleaſe what they 
* have unnecellarily ſhaken. The concluſion of the Letter, as it was 
dated, the five and twentieth of November (what was added to it after, 
till the nine and twentieth, was but the additional paſſages upon the: 
enlargement of time) deſerves to be preſervd in Letters of Gold, and 
gives the beſt Character of that excellent Prince; and was in theſe words. 


The Concluſion 


of that Letter © BY what hath been ſaid, you ſee how long We have labour d in 
” the Kiss the ſearch of Peace: do not You be diſheerten'd to tread in the ſame 


own words. 


*ſteps. Uſe all worthy ways to reſtore your ſelf to your Right, but pre- 
*fer the way of Peace: ſhew the greatneſs of your mind, if God bleſs 
*you (and let Us Comfort you with that which is our own Comfort, 
that though Affliction may make us paſs under the cenſures of Men, 
yet We look upon it fo, as if it procure not, by God's Mercy, to Us a# 
* Deliverance, it will to You a Bleſſing) rather to conquer your Enemies 
by pardoning, than puniſhing. If Youſaw how unmanly and unchri- 
*ſ{tian the implacable diſpoſition is in our ill Willers, you would avoid 
„that Spirit. Cenſure Us not for having parted with ſo much of our 
on Right; the price was great, but the commodity was ſecurity to 
* Us, Peace to our People: and we were confident, another Parliament 
* would remember how uſeful a King's power is to a People's liberty; 
of how much thereof We deveſted Our ſelf, that We and They might 
meet once again in a due Parliamentary way, to agree the bounds-of 
Prince and People. And in this give belief to our Experience, never: 
* to affect more Greatneſs or Prerogative, than that which is really and 
intrinſically for the Good of Subjects, not the ſatisfaction of Favou- 
«rites. If you thus ule it, you will never want means to be a Father Rn 
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«all, and a bountiful Prince to any you would be extraordinary gracious 


«to. You may perceive all Men entruſt their Treaſure where itreturns 
« them Intereſt ; and if Princes, like the Sea, receive, and repay all the 
« freſh ſtreams the River entruſts with them, they will not grudge, but 
« pride themſelves to make them up an Ocean. Theſe confiderations 
« may make You as great a Prince, as your Father is now a low one; 
and Your State may be ſo much the more eftabliſh'd, as Mine hath 
« been ſhaken. For our Subjects have learn d (we dare ſay) that Victories 
« gyer their Princes are but Triumphs over themſelves; and fo will be 
10“ more unwilling to hearken to changes hereafter. The Enghſb Nation 
care a ſober People, however at preſent infatuated. 
WE know not but this may be the laſt time We may ſpeak to you, 
« or the world, publickly : We are ſenſible into what hands We are 
« fallen; and yet, We bleſs God, We have thoſe inward refreſhments 
the malice of our Enemies cannot perturb. We have learn d to buſy 
« Our ſelf by retiring into Our ſelf; and therefore can the better digeſt 


« what befals us; not doubting but God's providence will reſtrain our 


« Enemies power, and turn their fierceneſs to his praiſe. 
* To conclude, if God gives you ſucceſs, uſe it humbly and far from 
«Revenge. If He reſtore you to your Right upon hard conditions, what- 
ever you promiſe, keep. Theſe Men, who have forced Laws, which 
c they were bound to preſerve, will find their Triumphs full of troubles. 
Do not think any thing in this world worth the obtaining by foul and 
* unjuſt means. 
*Y ou are the Son of our Love, and as We direct you to weigh what 
« We here recommend to you, ſo We aſſure you, We do not more af- 
© fectionately pray for you (to whom We are a Natural Parent) than 
We do, that the ancient glory and renown of this Nation be not bu- 
*ried in irreligion and phanatick humour; and that all our Subjects (to 
-< whom We are a Politick Parent) may have ſuch ſober thoughts, as 
*to ſeek their peace in the Orthodox profeſſion of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, as was eſtabliſh'd fince the Reformation in this Kingdom, and 
not in new Revelations; and that the Ancient Laws, with the inter- 
pretation according to the known practice, may once again be a hedge 
about them: that You may in due time govern, and They be govern d, 
*as in the fear of God; which is the prayer of 


Newport 25 Nov. 1648. *Your very loving Father C R. 


WHILST the Treaty laſted, it was believ'd that his Majeſty might 

+ have made his eſcape ; which moſt Men who wiſh'd him well, thought 
in all reſpects ought to have been attempted; and before the Treaty, he 
himſelf was inclined to it, thinking any Liberty preferable to the re- 
ſtraint he had endured. But he did receive ſome diſcouragement from 
purſuing that purpoſe, which both diverted him from it, and gave him 
great trouble of mind. It cannot be imagind how wonderfully fearful 
ſome Perſons in France were that he ſhould have made his Eſcape, and 
the dread they had of his coming thither; which, without doubt, was 
not from want of tenderneſs of his ſafety, but from the apprehenſion 
they had, that the little reſpe& they would have ſhewd him there, 
o would have been a greater mortification to him than all that he could 
ſuffer by the cloſeſt impriſonment. And ſure there was, at that time, 
no Court in Chri/tendom ſo honourably, or generouſly conſtituted, that 
it would haye been glad to * it might be ſome "—_ 
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that they who wiſh'd him very well, did not wiſh his Eſcape, becauſe 
they believ d impriſonment was the worſt his worſt Enemies intended 
towards him; fince they might that way more reaſonably found, and 


ſettle their Republican Government; which Men could not ſo pru- 


dently propoſe to bring to paſs by a Murther; which, in the inſtant, 
gave the juſt Title to another who was at liberty to claim his Right, 
and to diſpute it: I ſay, before the Treaty, and after the Votes and De- 
clarations of no more Addreſſes, when his Treatment was ſo barbarous, 
his Majeſty had propoſed to himſelf to make an Eſcape, and was very 
near the perfecting it. He had none about him but ſuch Perſons who 10 
were placed by thoſe who wiſh'd worſt to his ſafety; and therefore 
choſe ſuch Inſtruments as they thought to be of their own Principles. 
Amoneſt thoſe there was a young Man, one Osborne, by extraction a 
Gentleman; who was recommended by the Lord FYharton (one who 
deſerv d not to be ſuſpected by Cromwell himſelf) to Colonel Hammond, 
to be placed in ſome near attendance about the King; and he, from the 


recommendation, never doubting the fitneſs of the Man, immediately 


appointed him to wait as Gentleman Uſher; which gave him oppor- 
tunity to be almoſt always in the preſence of the King. This young 
Man, after ſome months attendance, was wrought upon by the dignity *» 
of the King's carriage, and the great Affability he uſed towards thoſe 


who were always about him, to have a tenderneſs and loyal Senſe of 


his Sufferings; and did really deſire to do him any ſer vice that might be 
acceptable. By his Office of Gentleman Uſher he uſually held the King's 
Gloves when he was at meat, and firſt took that opportunity to put a 
little Billet, in which he expreſs d his Devotion, into one of the fingers 
of his Glove. The King was not forward to be credulous of the Pro- 
feſſions of a Perſon he knew ſo little, and who, he knew, would not be 
ſuffer d to be about him, if he were thought to have thoſe Inclinations. 
However, after longer obſervation, and ſometimes ſpeaking to him; 
whilſt he was walking amongſt others in the Garden allowed for that 
purpoſe, his Majeſty begun to believe that there was fincerity in him; 
and ſo frequently put ſome Memorial into fingers of his Glove, and by 


the ſane expedient receivd Advertiſement from him. 


THERE was in the Garriſon one Nolph, a Captain of a Foot Com- 
pany, whom Cromwell placed there as a prime confident, a fellow of 
a low ExtraQtion, and very ordinary parts; who, from a Common Sol- 
dier, had been truſted in all the intriegues of the Army, and was one of 
the Agitators inſpired by Crommvel/ to put any thing into the Soldiers 
minds, upon whom he had a wonderful Influence, and could not con: 
tain himſelf from ſpeaking maliciouſly and wickedly againſt the King, 
when diſſimulation was at the higheſt amongſt the great Officers. This 
Man grew into great familiarity with Osborne, and knowing from what 


| Perſon he came recommended to that Truſt, could not doubt but that 


he was well inclined to any thing that might advance him; and ſo, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom of reviling the King, he wiſh'd “ he were out of 
*the world; for they ſhould never make any ſettlement whilſt He was 
*alive. He ſaid, he was ſure the Army wiſh'd him dead, and that Ham- 
* ond had receiv'd many Letters from the Army to take him away by 
* Poyſon, or any other way; but he ſaw it would never be done in that 
«place; and therefore, if he would joyn with him, they would get him 
from thence; and then the work would eaſily be done. Osborne asked 


him, “how it could be poſſible to remove him from thence, without 


7 * Hammond 8, 
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Hammond s, or the King's own conſent? Rolph Anſwer d, © that the 
« King might be decoyed from thence, as he was from Hampton Court, 
« by ſome Letters from his Friends, of ſome danger that threaten'd him, 
upon which he would be willing to make an Eſcape; and then he might 
« eaſily be diſpatched. Osborne ſhortly found an opportunity to inform 
the King of all this. 

Taz King bid him © continue his familiarity with Rofph, and to pro- 4. rms: 
© miſe to joyn with him in contriving how his Majeſty ſhould make an — King's 
« Bſcape; and he hoped thereby to make Nolpb ss Villainy the means of 

io getting away. He recommended one of the Common Soldiers to Osborne, 
« who, he ſaid, © he thought, might be truſted; and wiſhd him © to truſt 
« one Doucet; whom the King had known before, and who was then 
placed to wait upon him at his back ſtaires, and was indeed an honeft 
Man; for it was impoſſible for him to make an Eſcape, without the 
privity of ſuch Perſons, who might provide for him, when he was got 
out of the Caſtle, as well as help him from thence. Osborne told Rolph, 
* he was confident he ſhould in the end perſwade the King to attempt 
an Eſcape, though he yet ſeem d jealous and apprehenfive of being diſ 
4c over d, and taken again. Doucet concurrd very willingly in it, and 
x» the Soldier who was choſen by the King, provd likewiſe very honeſt, 
and wrought upon one or two ofhis Companions who uſed to ſtand Sen- 
tinels at the place where the King intended to get out. All things were 
provided; and the King had a File, and Saw; with which he had, with 
wonderful trouble, ſawed an Iron Bar in the Window, by which he 
could be able to get out; and being in this readineſs, the night was ap- 
pointed, and Osborne at the place where he was to receive the King. 
But one of the Soldiers inform'd Rolph of more particulars than Osborne 
had done, by which he concluded that he was falſe, and directed the 
Soldier to proceed, and ſtand Sentinel in the ſame place to which he had 
3 been aſſign d; and he, and ſome others truſted by him, were arm, and 
ſtood very near with their Piſtols. At midnight the King came to the 
Window, reſolving to go out; but as he was putting himſelf out, he 
diſcern'd more Perſons to ſtand thereabout than uſed to do, and there- 
upon ſuſpected that there was ſome diſcovery made; and fo ſhut the 
Window, and retired to his bed. And this was all the ground of a diſ- 
courſe, which then flew abroad, as if the King had got half out at the 
Window, and could neither draw his Body after, nor get his Head back, 
and ſo was compell'd to call out for help; which was a meer fiction. 
Rolly acquainted Hammond with what the King had deſign d; 
© who preſently went into his Chamber, and found the King in his bed, 
but the Bar of the Window cut in two, and taken out; by which he 
concluded his information to be true; and preſently ſeiſed upon Doucet, 
but could not apprehend Osborne; who was either fled out of the Iſland, 
or conceal d in it that he could not be found. Rofph could not forbear 
to inſult upon Doucet in Priſon, and ſcornfully asked him, © why his 
King came not forth when he was at the Window? and ſaid, he was 
ready with a good Piſtol charged to have receiv d him. When Osborne 
had got into a place of preſent ſafety, he writ a Letter to his Patron 
the Lord Hharton, informing him of the whole matter; and defired 
do him, © to acquaint the Houſe of Peers of the defign upon the King's Life, 0vorne . 
and that he would be ready to appear and juſtify the Conſpiracy. That _ 
Lord, after he had kept the Letter ſome time, ſent it to Hammond, - AM 
as the fitteſt Perſon to examine — of the Relation. Osborne was 
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not diſcouraged with all this; but ſent two Letters to the Speakers of 
both Houſes, and incloſed the Letter he had formerly writ to the Lord 
I/harton. In the Houſe of Commons the information was lighted, 
and laid afide; but it made more impreſſion upon the Houſe of Peers; 
who ſent, with more than ordinary earneſtneſs, to the Commons, that 
e Rolph might be ſent for, and a Safe-guard for forty days to Osborne 
© to appear, and proſecute. 

Rolly brought with him a large Teſtimonial from Flammond of 
< his Integrity, and of the many good Services he had done to the State. 
Osborne appear d likewiſe at the Lords Bar, and made good upon Oath .. 
all that is before ſet down, and undertook to produce other Evidence. 
The Houſe of Commons had no mind to have it examin d farther, but 
the clamour of the People was ſo great, that, after many delays, they 
Voted © that it ſhould be tryed at the General Aſſizes at Wincheſter. 
And thither they ſent their well try'd Serjeant Mild, to be the ſole 


Judge of that Circuit; before whom the Major part of the ſame Jury 


that had found Captain Burly guilty, was impannell'd for the Tryal 
of Rolph. Osborne, and Doucet, who upon Bail had liberty to be there, 
appear'd to make good the Indictment; and, upon their Oaths, declared 
all that Ro/ph had ſaid to them, as is ſet down before. The Priſoner, 
if he may be calld a Priſoner who was under no reſtraint, had two 
Lawyers aſſign d to be of Council with him, contrary to the Law and 
Cuſtom in thoſe Caſes; but he needed not to have had any Council but 
the Judge himſelf; who told the Jury, © that it was a buſineſs of great 
importance that was before them; and therefore that they ſhould take 
* heed what they did in it: that there Was a time indeed when Inten- 
«tions and Words were Treaſon, but God forbid it ſhould be ſo now: 
* how did any body know but that thoſe two Men, Osborne and Doucet, 
* would have made away the King, and that Ro/ph charged his Piſtol to 
ce preſerve him? or, perhaps, they would have carried him away to have; . 
* engaged them in a ſecond War. He told them, they were miſtaken 
ce ho did believe the King in Priſon; the Parliament did only keep him 
«ſafe to ſave the ſhedding of more Blood. Upon theſe good directions, 
the Grand Jury found an Ignoramus upon the Bill; and this was ſome 
little time before the Treaty. 

WHEN the Commiſſioners who had treated with the King at the 
Iſle of #7g47, were return d to the Parliament, their report took up 


% the Parla- many days in the Houſe of Commons, where the reſolution was firſt to 


ment. 


A long and 


be taken; which commonly was final, the Lords rarely preſuming to 
contradict what the others thought fit to determine. Ihe Queſtion upon . 
the whole was, © whether the Anſwer that the King had made to their 


ſharp Debate © Propoſitions, was ſatisfactory? which was debated with all the viru- 


wpen it. 


„ Harry 


Vane's Speech 
concerning it. 


lence, and acrimony towards each other, that can fall from Men 1o 
poſſeſſed as both ſides were. 

YouNnc S Harry Yane had begun the Debate with the higheſt In- 
ſolence, and Provocation ; telling them, © that they ſhould that day 
know and diſcover, who were their Friends, and who were their Foes; 
*or, that he might ſpeak more plainly, who were the King's Party in 
*the Houſe, and who were for the People; and ſo proceeded with his 
uſual grave bitterneſs againſt the Perſon of the King, and the Govern- 
ment that had been too long ſettled ; put them in mind, © that they had 
* been diverted from their old ſettled Reſolution and Declaration, that 
*they would make no more Addrefles to the King; after which the 
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Kingdom had been govern d in great Peace, and begun to taſt the ſweet 
« of that Republican Government which they intended and begun to 
« oftabliſh, when, by a Combination between the City of Loudon and an 
ec ill affected Party in Scotland, with ſome ſmall contemptible Inſur- 
« rections in England, all which were famented by the City, the Houſes 
«had, by clamour and noiſe, been induced and compelled to reverſe 
« their former Votes and Reſolution, and enter into a Perſonal Treaty 
« with the King; with whom they had not been able to prevail, not- 
« withſtanding the low condition he was in, to give them any ſecurity; 
% but he had ſtill reſery'd a power in himſelf, or at leaſt to his Poſterity, 
« to exerciſe as Tyrannical a Government as he had done: that all the 
Inſurrections, which had ſo terrified them, were now totally ſubdued; 
«and the principal Authors and Abettors of them in their Cuſtody, and 
«ready to be brought to Juſtice, if they pleaſed to direct, and appoint 
« ;+- that their Enemies in Scotland were reduced, and that Kingdom 
« entirely devoted to a firm and good correſpondence with their Bre- 
« thren, the Parliament of Exgland; ſo that there was nothing wanting, 
« hut their own conſent and reſolution, to make themſelves the hap- 
« pieſt Nation and People in the world; and to that purpoſe defired, 
,»© that they might, without any more loſs of tune, return to their for- 
« mer reſolution of making no more Addrefles to the King; but pro- 
«ceed to the ſettling the Government without him, and to the ſevere 
« puniſhment of thoſe who had diſturbed their peace and quiet, in ſuch 
an exemplary manner, as might terrify all other Men for the future 
« from making the like bold attempts: which, he told them, they 
e might ſee would be moſt grateful to their Army, which had merited 
« {> much from them by the Remonſtrance they had ſo lately publiſh'd. 
T AIs diſcourſe appeard to be exceedingly diſliked, by that kind of 
Murmur which uſually ſhews how the Houſe ſtands inclined, and by 
;- which Men make their judgements there, of the ſucceſs that is like to 
be. And his Preface, and Entrance into the Debate, were taken notice 
of with equal ſharpneſs; and, © his preſumptivn in taking upon himſelf 
to divide the Houſe, and to cenſure their Affections to the Publick, as 
© their ſenſe and judgement ſhould agree, or diſagree with his own. One 
ſaid, © that ſince he had, without Example, taken ſo much upon him, he 
« wasnot to take it ill, if the contrary was aſſumed by other Men; and 
« that it was as lawful for another Man, who ſaid he was no gainer by 
the Troubles, to make another Diviſion of the Houſe, and to fay, that 
«they ſhould find in the Debate of that day, that there were ſome who 
© were defirous of Peace; and that They were all loſers, or, at leaſt, no 
© 2ainers by the War; and that others were againſt Peace; and that They 
*by the War had gained large Revenues, and great Sums of Money, 
«and much Wealth; and therefore his Motion was, that the Gainers 
might contribute to the Loſers, if they would not conſent that the 


« one might enjoy what was left, and the other poſſeſs what they had 
got, by a Peace that might be happy for both. 


WHILST this was debating in the Houſe, which continued ſeveral ** —＋ 
days, ſix Officers, from the head Quarters at #id/or, whither the Army i 1m 
had been brought before, or at the time when the Treaty ended at the 37.7%" ;; J. 


9 by x 
:. Ile of Wight, brought their large Remonſtrance to the Houle; in which — 


they defired, © that there might be no farther proceedings upon the 
Treaty; but that they would return to their former determination of 
no farther Addreſſes, and make n baſt they could in ſettling the 
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Government: that the bargaining Propofition on the behalf of Delin- 
*quents, which was only upon a Contract with the King, and not in 
* any Judicial way, might be laid afide; and that publick Juſtice might 
ebe done upon the principal Actors in the late Troubles, and that others, 
te upon a true ſubmiſſion, might find Mercy: that a peremptory day 
might be ſet, when the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Torx, ſhould 
© be required to appear; which if they ſhould not do, they ſhould ſtand 
*exiled as Traitors; and if they ſhould appear, yet they ſhould be bound 
to make ſome ſatisfaction: that an end might be put to this Parlia- 
*ment, and a new Repreſentative choſen of the People, for the go- 1 
: *yerning and preſerving the whole Body of the Nation. That no King 
* might be hereafter admitted but upon Election of the People, and as 
C upon truſt for the People, who ſhould be likewiſe limited and reſtrain d 
*by the Repreſentative, with many other impracticable Particulars, 
which troubled the Parliament the leſs for their incoherence, and im- 
poſſibility to be reduced into practice. 
7445, Bor that which troubled moſt, and indeed which awaken'd them to 
Carabrooke the moſt diſmal apprehenſions, was, that they were advertiſed, that the 
carriedto King was taken away from Carzisbrooke Caſtle by an Officer of the Ar- 
hurt ca my, and carried to Hurſt Caſtle, not far from the other, but Situated: 
on the main Land, and in ſo vile and unwholeſome an Air, that the 
Common Guards there uſed to be frequently changed for the preſerva- 
tion of their health. Colonel Hammond had, before the expiration of 
the Treaty, writ many Letters to the Parliament, to be diſcharged from 
that Government, and from the care of the King's Perſon; and the Of. 
ficers of the Army ſeem d wonderfully offended with him for making 
the demand; and he got himſelf looked upon as under a Cloud. But 
the Treaty was no ſooner ended (and before the Commiſſioners begun 
their Report to the Houſes) but he was diſcharged of the Truſt of the 
Perſon of the King, and another Colonel ſent to take the Perſon of 
the King, and to carry him to Hur/? Caſtle. | 
TH 1s News being brought when they were in the heat of the Debate 
upon the King's Anſwer, they gave over that conteſt, and immediately 
rote of the Voted, “that the ſeiſing upon the King's Perſon, and carrying him Pri- 
nous there- „ ſoner to Hurs? Caſtle, was without Their advice and conſent : which 
MY Vote had little contradiction, becauſe no Man would own the Advice. 
Then they cauſed a Letter to be written to the General, © that the Or- 
«ders and Inſtructions to Colonel Emre (the Officer who had ſeiſed the 
King) © were contrary to their Reſolutions, and Inſtructions to Colonel 
Hammond; and therefore, that it was the pleaſure of the Houſe, that . 
*he ſhould recal thoſe Orders; and that Colonel Hammond ſhould 
* again reſume the care of the King's Perſon. But the General, without 
taking any notice of their Complaint, or of their Command, demanded 
the payment of the Arrears due to the Army; and told them, © that, 
*unleſs there were preſent Money ſent to that purpoſe, he ſhould be 
*forced to remove the Army, and to draw them nearer to London. 
Halen, And at the ſame time a new Declaration was ſent to the Houſe from 
3 the Army, in purſuance of their late Remonſtrance; which the Houſe 
refuſed to take into conſideration; and ſome ſturdy Members moved, 
that the Army might be declared Traitors, if they preſumed to march Fo 
1+. e, nearer London than they were at preſent; and that an impeachment 
.rhes for © Of High Treaſon might be drawn up againſt the principal Officers of it. 
London. Hereupon, the General marches directly for London, and quarters at 


White- Hall; 
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I/hite-Hall; the other Officers, with their Troops, in Durham Houſe, 
the Mues, Covent Garden, Weſtminſter, and S' James's; and for the 
eſent neceſſity, that no inconvenience might fall out, they ſent to 
the City without delay to ſupply forty thouſand pounds, to be imme- 
diately iſſued out to fatisfy the Army. Notwithſtanding all which mon- 
ſtrous proceeding, the Houſe of Commons retained its Courage, and 
were reſolute © to aſſert the Treaty; and that the Kings Anſwers were 
« ſatisfactory; or if they were not fully ſatisfactory, that the Houſe 
might, and ought to accept thereof, and proceed to the ſettlement of 
Peace in Church and State, rather than to reject them as unſatisfactory, 
« 1nd thereby continue the Kingdom in War and Diſtraction. 
TE who vehemently preſſed this Concluſion, and would be thought 
to be for the King, to make themſelves popular, took upon them to 
make all the Invectives both againſt the King, and all the time of his 
Government, that his bittereſt Enemies could do, only that they might 
ſhew how much the conceſſions he had now granted, had provided Re- 
medies for all thoſe Evils, and made all the foundation of their future 
hope of happineſs and peace, to be in the no-power they had left him 
in: ſo that if he ſhould have a mind to continue the Diſtractions to mor- 
vrow, he would find no Body ready ever to joyn with him, having at 
this time ſacrificed all his Friends to the Mercy of their mortal Ene- 
mies. In concluſion, and when they had proſecuted the Debate moſt 
part of the Night, till almoſt five of the Clock in the Morning, on 
Monday Night, they had firſt put the Queſtion, © whether the Queſtion 
«ſhould be put? and carried it by a hundred and forty Voices againſt 
one hundred and four: the main Queſtion, © That the Anſwer of the we © 4. 
King to the Propoſitions of both Houſes was a ground for the Houſes c r 
*to proceed upon for the ſettlement of the Peace of the Kingdom, was; Aer 
ſo clearly Voted, that the Houſe was not divided; and that there might 
be no after-claps, they appointed a Committee © to confer with the Ge- 
*neral, for the better procuring a good Intelligence and correſpondence 
between the Army and the Parliament; and then they Adjourn'd the 
Houſe to Vedneſday Morning, it being then near the Morning of 
Tueſday. 
Taz Committee that was appointed to confer with the General, 
waited that Afternoon upon him in his Lodging at Whie-Hall, that 
they might be able to give ſome Account to the Houſe the next Morn- 
ing. But they were forced to attend full three hours, before they could 
be admitted to his preſence; and then he told them ſullenly, and ſu- 
,o perciliouſly, © that the way to correſpond with the Army, was to com- 
*ply with their Remonſtrance: and, the next Morning, there was a 
Guard of Muſqueteers placed at the entry into, and door of the Houſe, 
and the Officers thereof having a Lift in their hands of the Names of 
thoſe who ſhould be reſtraind from going into the Houſe, all Thoſe 2 «of 16. 
were ſtopped, one by one, as they came, and ſent into the Court of 2, nn 
Wards, where they were kept together for many hours, under a Guard, = 
tothe number of near one hundred. Notwithſtanding which there were 2 
ſo many of the ſame opinion got into the Houſe, through the inadver- 
tency of the Guard, or becauſe they meant only to ſequeſter the moſt 
o notorious and refractory Perſons, that the Debate, upon reſuming the 
ſame Queſtion, continued very long; ſeveral Members who obſerv d 
the force at the entrance of the Houſe, and ſaw their Companions not 


lutfer d to come in, complain d loudly of the Violence and Breach of 
Privilege, 
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The remaining 
Members Vote 


Privilege, and demanded remedy ; but, in vain; the Houſe would take 
no notice of it. In the concluſion, after a very long Debate, the Major 
part of thoſe who were preſent in the Houſe, Voted the Negative to 


he contrary ro What had been ſettled in the former Debate, and that the Anſwer 


former Votes. 


Vote, © that 
« rhoſe who 
„dere abſent 
« af the Ne- 
% pative Votre 


«* King had given to their Propofitions was not ſatisfactory. 51 
THOskE Gentlemen who for ſome hours had been reſtrain d in the 
Court of Wards, were afterwards led in triumph through Veſiminſter. 
Hall (except ſome few, who were ſuffer d for affection, or by negligence, 
to go away) by a ſtrong Guard, to that place under the Exchequer 
which is commonly called Hell; where they might eat and drink, at,, 
their own charge, what they pleaſed. And here hoe were kept in one 
Room, till after twelve of the Clock in the Night: after which hour, in 
reſpec of the extreme cold Weather, and the Age of many of the Mem- 
bers, they were carried to ſeveral Inns; where they were ſufferd to 
lodge as Priſoners, and remain'd under that confinement for two or three 
days. In which time, they publiſh'd a Proteſtation in Print againſt the 
Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons, declaring © the force and vio- 
*lence that had been uſed againſt them: and then the Houſe, with the 
remaining Members, having determin'd what they thought fit, moſt of 
the other were at liberty to do what they pleaſed. No body ownd this., 
Act of Violence in the Excluſion of ſo many Members: there was no 
Order made for it by the Houſe. Fair/ax the General knew nothing of 
it, and the Guards themſelves being asked © what Authority they had, 
gave no other Anſwer, © but that they had Orders. But afterwards there 
was a full and clear Order of the Houſe, without taking notice of any, 
excluſion, © that none of them who had not been preſent that day when 


«/oould fir «the Negative Vote prevailed, ſhould fit any more in the Houſe, be- 


« more in the 
« Houſe. 


Vote of no 
more Ad- 
dreſſes re- 


new d. 


e fore they had firſt ſubſcribed the ſame Vote, as agreeable to their judge- 
ce ments; which if they ſubſcribed, they were as well qualified Mem- 
« bers as before. Many of theſe excluded Members, out of Conſcience ,, 
or Indignation, forbore coming any more to the Houſe for many years; 
ſome, not betore the Revolution; others, ſooner or later, return'd to 
their old Seats, that they might not be idle when fo much buſineſs 
was to be done. 

THEN the Houſe renew their old Votes of no more Addrefles, and 
annull d and made void all thoſe which introduced the Treaty: and that 
they might find no more ſuch contradiction hereafter, they committed 
to ſeveral Priſons Major General Brown (though he was then Sheriff of 
London) S. John Clotworthy, S William Waller, Major General Maſsy, 
and Commiſſary General Copley, who were the moſt active Members in, 
the Houſe of the Presbyterian Party, and who had all as maliciouſly ad- 
vanced the Service of the Parliament in their ſeveral Stations againſt 
the King as any Men of their Rank in the Kingdom, and much more 
than any Officer of the preſent Army had then credit to do: of theſe, 
Maſſey made his eſcape, and tranſported himſelf into Holand; and 
there, according to the natural modeſty of that Se&, preſented himſelf 
to the Prince, with as much confidence (and as a Sufferer for the King 
his Father) as if he had defended Colcheſter. 


The Proteſta- THE Proteſtation that the ſecluded Members had publiſhed and 


tion of the ſe- 


cluded Mem- 
bers. 


cauſed to be printed, with the Narrative of the violence that had been; 
exerciſed upon them, and their declaring all Acts to be void which 
from that time had been done in the Houſe of Commons, made a great 
noiſe over the Kingdom, and no leſs incenſed thoſe who remain d _ 
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fate in the Houſe, than it did the Officers of the Army; and therefore, 
to leſſen the credit of it, the Houſe likewiſe made a Declaration againſt 


that Proteſtation; and declared it,“ to be falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious, % agoinf 


« nd tending to the deſtruction of the viſible and Fundamental Govern- 8 


« ment of the Kingdom: and to this wonderful Declaration they ob- 
tain'd the concurrence of the {mall Houſe of Peers, and joyntly ordain d, 
« that that Proteſtation ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and that no Man ſhould 
« preſume to ſell, or buy, or to read the fame. 


WHEN they had in this manner maſter d all contradiction and oppo: vere: of rhe 


o ſition, they begun. more directly to conſult what they were to do, as 
well as what they were Not to do, and to eſtabliſh ſome Affirmative 
concluſions, as they had done Negatives. They were told, © that it was 
high time to ſettle ſome form of Government, under which the Na- 
« tion was to live: there had been much Treaſure and Blood ſpent to re- 
«cover the liberty of the People, which would be to no purpoſe if 
there were not proviſion made for their ſecure enjoying it; and there 
« would be always the ſame attempts made, which had been of late, 
« to diſturb and to deſtroy the publick Peace, if there were not ſuch 
« exemplary penalties inflicted, as might terrify all Men, of what con- 
«dition ſoever, from entring upon ſuch deſperate Undertakings. They 
reſolv'd to gratify the Army, by taking a view of a Paper formerly di- 
geſted by them as a model for a new Government, which was called 
the Agreement of the People, and for contriving and publiſhing where- 
of, one of the Agitators had been, by Crommells directions, the year 
before, ſhot to death, when he found the Parliament was ſo much of. 
fended with it. They declared now, as the moſt popular thing they 
could do to pleaſe both the People and the Army, © that they would 
put an end to the Parliament on the laſt day of April next; and that 
«there ſhould be a Repreſentative of the Nation, conſiſting of three 
o“ hundred Perſons choſen by the People; of which, for the Term of 
*ſeven years, no Perſon who had adherd to the King, or who ſhould 
© oppoſe this Agreement, or not Subſcribe thereunto, ſhould be capa- 
* ble of being choſen to be one, or to have a voice in the Election; and 
that, before that time, and before the Diſſolution of the preſent Par- 
*liament, it would be neceſſary to bring thoſe ſignal Delinquents, who 
had lately diſturbed the Quiet and Peace of the Kingdom, and put it 
to ſo great an expence of Blood and Treaſure, to exemplary puniſh- 
*ment. And it was with great impudence very vehemently urged, 
that they ought to begin with Him who had been the cauſe of all the 
6 miſeries, and miſchiets, which had befallen the Kingdom, and whom 
* they had already deveſted of all Power and Authority to govern them 
*for the future; and they had had near two years experience, that the 
*Nation might be very happily governd without any recourſe to him : 
*that they had already declared, and the Houſe of Peers had con- 
*curr'd with them, that the King had been the cauſe of all the Blood 
* which had been ſpitt; and therefore, that it was fit that ſuch a Man 
* of Blood ſhould be brought to Juſtice, that he might undergo the pe- 
*nalty that was due to his Tyranny and Murthers: that the People 
*expected This at their hands; and that having the principal Male- 
5-* factor in their power, he might not eſcape the puniſhment that was 
*due to him. 

How new and monſtrous ſoever this language and diſcourſe was to 
all Egliſb Ears, they found a Major _ ſtill to concur with them: 
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A Committee 
appointed by 
them to pre- 
pare a Charg 


King. 


The Prince ef Highneſs therefore ſent to the States General, to deſire them © to give 


Wales deres 
the States to 


mtercede with Where they fate ; which he did, being met by the whole Body at the 


the two 
Houſes. 


Their Anſwer. 


repair to the Prince of ales, and receive his Inſtructions to what Friends. 


many profeſſions of his defire that his Journey might produce ſome good 


ble for him to do; and therefore they were very ſorry that He was made; 


ſo that they appointed a Committee for the preſent © to prepare a charge 
of High Treaſon againſt the King, which ſhould contain the ſeveral 
geit the © Crimes, and Miſdemeanours of his Reign; which being made, they 
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* would conſider of the beſt way and manner of Proceeding, that he 
* might be brought to Juſtice. | 

TH1s manner of proceeding in Exgland was fo unheard of, that it 
was very hard for any Body to propoſe any way to oppoſe it that might 
carry with it any hope of ſucceſs. However, the pain the Prince was in, 
would not ſuffer him to reſt without making ſome effort. He knew 
too well how far the States of Holland were from wiſhing that ſucceſs, 
and honour to the Crown of England, as it had deſervd from them, and 
how much they had always fayour'd the Rebellion; that his own pre- 
ſence was in no degree acceptable or grateful to them; and that they 
were deviſing all ways how they might be rid of him: yet he believd 
the way they were now upon in England, would be ſo univerſally odious 
to all Chriſtians, that no Body of Men would appear to favour it. His 


*him an Audience the next day; and that he would come to the place 


bottom of the Stairs, and conducted into the Room where they ſate. 

THe Prince was attended by four or five of his Council; and when 
he had ſaid a little to the States of Complement, he referrd them to a 
paper which S'//ham Boſavell, the King's Reſident there, was to de- 
liver to them. The paper deſcribed the ill condition the King his Father 
was in; and the threats and menaces which his Enemies uſed to pro- 
ceed againſt him in ſuch a manner as muſt be abominated by all Chri- 
ſtians, and which would bring the greateſt reproach and obloquy upon 
the Proteſtant Religion, that ever Chriſtianity had undergone: And 
therefore deſired them, *that they would interpoſe their credit, and 
*authority, in ſuch a manner as they thought fit, with the two Houſes ;,, 
*at HYeſtmin/ter, that, inſtead of ſuch an unlawful and wicked proſe- q 
*cution,they would enter into Terms of accommodation with his Royal 
*Father; for the obſervation whereof his Royal Highneſs would be- 
come bound. | 

THe States aſſured his Highneſs, that they were very much af- 
* flicted at the condition of the King, and would be glad any interpo- 
*f1tion of Theirs might be able to relieve him; that they would ſeriouſly 
e conſider in what manner they might ſerve him. And, that day, they 
reſolv'd to ſend an extraordinary Embaſſadour into Exgland, who ſhould 


of the King's he ſhould reſort, and conſult with; who, being upon the 
place, might beſt inform him to whom to apply himſelf. And they 
made choice of Paw, the Penſioner of Holland, for their Embaſſadour; 
who immediately attended the Prince with the Offer of his Service, and 


Effect. 

TH rt Council that was about the Prince, had looked upon Pa as 
a Man that had always favour d the Rebellion in Exgland, and as much 
obſtructed all Civilities from the States towards the King, as was poſſi- 


choice of for Embaſſadour in ſuch a fatal conjuncture. But the Prince 
of Orange aſſured the Prince, © that he had uſed all his credit to com- 
* pals that Election; that he was the Wiſeſt Man of their Body; 8 

I * that 
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« that neither He, nor any of the reſt, who had cheriſhed the Ee//b 
« Rebellion more than he, ever defired it ſhould proſper to that degree 
eit had done, as to endanger the changing the Government; and there- 
fore wiſhed “there might not appear any diſtruſt of him, but that 
« the Prince would treat him with confidence, and ſome of the Coun- 
« cj] would confer with him with freedom, upon any particulars which 
«;t would be neceſſary for him to be inſtructed in. But the wiſdom of 
Angels was not ſufficient to give any effectual advice for ſuch a Nego- 
tiation, ſince the States could not be brought ſo much to intereſt them. 
io ſelves, as to uſe any Menaces to the Parliament as if they would em- 
bark themſelves in the quarrel. So that the Council could only wiſh, 
« that the Embaſſadour would confer with ſuch of the King's Friends 
« who were then at London, and whoſe relation had been moſt eminent 
* towards his Majeſty; and receive advice from them, how he might 
« moſt hopefully prevail over particular Men, and thereby with the 
« Parliament. And ſo the Embatladour departed for Eng/and, within Tt /n4 a» 
leſs than a week after he was nominated for the Employment. jaro Engin, 

AT the fame time, the Queen of England, being ſtruck to the heart 

with amazement and confuſion upon the report of what the Parliament 
intended, ſent a Paper to the Agent who was employed there by the 1. Qu 
Cardinal to keep a good correſpondence; which ſhe obliged him to de- 4154 
liver to the Parliament. The Paper contain a very paſſionate lamen- 2 Farms: 
tation of the ſad condition the King her Husband was in; defiring © that »* {id «/e. 
*they would grant her a Pals to come over to him, offering to uſe all 
*the credit ſhe had with him, that he might give them ſatisfaction. 
© However, if they would not give her leave to perform any of thoſe 
Offices towards the Publick, that ſhe might be permitted to perform 
*the Duty ſhe owed Him, and to be near him in the uttermoſt Extre- 
mity. Neither of theſe Addrefles did more than expreſs the Zeal of 
i. thoſe who procured them to be made: the Embaſſadour Par could nei- 
ther get leave to ſee the King (which he was to endeavour to do, that 
he might from himſelf be inſtructed beſt what to do) nor be admitted to 
an Audience by the Parliament, till after the Tragedy was acted: and 
the Queen's Paper was deliverd, and never conſider d in order to return 
any Anſwer to it. 

WHEN the Committee had prepared ſuch a Charge, which they 7% cz 
called“ an Impeachment of High Treaſon againſt Charles Stuart King Keg appr 
* of England, digeſted into ſeveral Articles, which contain'd all thoſe 2,57 
Calumnies they had formerly heaped up in that Declaration of no more 

Addreſſes to be made to him, with ſome Additional Reproaches, it was 
read in the Houſe; and, after it was approvd there, they ſent it to the 
Houſe of Peers for Their concurrence. That Houſe had very little to 
do from the time that Cromwell return'd from Scotland, and were few 
in Number, and uſed to Adjourn for two or three days together for 
want of buſineſs; ſo that it was believ d, that they who had done ſo 
many extravagant things, rather than they would diflent from the 


Hr 


— 


„8 Houſe of Commons, would likewiſe concur with them in This, rather 
ach than ſever from them when they were ſo triumphant. But, contrary 
ſi to this expectation, when this Impeachment was brought up to the 


ade Peers, it was ſo ill receiv'd, that there was not one Perſon who concurr d 
| with them; which, conſidering the Men and what moſt of them had 
done, might ſeem very ſtrange. And when they had, with ſome warmth, Bejeiled by 
rejected it, they Adjourn'd for a week; RIG they ſhould thereby a 
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at leaſt give ſome interruption to that Career which the Houſe of Com- 
mons was upon, and, in that time, ſome expedient might be found to 
reconcile the Proceedings in both Houſes. But they were as much de- 
ceiv'd in this; the Houſe of Commons was very well pleaſed with it, 
and thought they had given them eaſe, which they could not ſo well 
have contriv'd for themſelves. So they proceeded in their own Method, 
and when the day came to which the Lords had Adjourn their Houſe, 
7he Dor of they found their doors all lock d, and faſten d with Padlocks, that there 
pid ee, ſhould then be no more Entrance for them; nor did any of them ever 
5 e e after fit in that Houſe as Peers above twice or thrice at moſt, till Com. :» 
badadjpursd.2yell, long after, endeavour d in vain to have erected a Houſe of Peers 
of his own Creation; in which ſome of them then very willingly took 
their places. | 
THE Charge and Accuſation, upon which they reſolvd to proceed 
againſt the King, being thus ſettled and agreed upon, they begun to 
confider in what manner and form to proceed, that there might be ſome 
appearance of Juſtice. Nothing could be found in the Common or Sta- 
tute-Law, which could dire& or warrant them ; nor could the Pre- 
cedent of depoſing Richard the ſecond (the ſole Precedent of that kind) 
be applied to their purpoſe : for, how foul ſoever the circumſtances pre. ac 
cedent had been, he had made a Refignation of his Royalty before the 
Lords in Parliament; ſo that his Depoſition proceeded from Himſelf, 
and with his own Conſent, and would not agree in any particular with 
the caſe in queſtion. They were therefore to make a new form to war- 
rant their Proceedings: and a new form they did ere&, never before 
The commons heard of. They conſtituted and erected a Court that ſhould be called 
Heb cours of © the High Court of Juſtice, to confiſt of ſo many Judges, who ſhould 
Valle. e have Authority to try the King, whether he were guilty of what he 
ce was accuſed of, or no; and in order thereunto, to examine ſuch Wit- 
*nefles as ſhould be produced: the Number of the Judges named was; 
about an hundred and fifty, whereof the Major part might proceed. 
Tn could not have found ſuch a number yet amongſt themſelves, 
after ſo many barbarities and impieties, upon whom they might depend 
in this laſt Tragical Act. And therefore they laid this for a ground; 
that if they ſhould make only their own Members to be Judges in this 
caſe, they might appear in the Eyes of the People to be too much par- 
ties, as having from the beginning maintaind a War, though defenfive, 
as they pretended, againſt the King, and fo not ſo fit to be the only 
Judges who were in the fault: on the other hand, if they ſhould name 
none of themſelves, it might be interpreted that they looked upon it 
as too dangerous a Province to engage themſelves in, and therefore they 
had put it off to others; which would diſcourage others from under- 
taking it. Wherefore they reſoly'd, that the Judges ſhould be nomi- 
nated promiſcuouſly, as well of Members of the Houſe, as of ſuch other 
of their good and Godly Men 1n the Kingdom. Whoſoever would not 
be one himſelf when named, as there were yet many amongſt them, 
who, out of Conſcience, or of Fear, utterly proteſted againſt it, ſhould 
take upon him to name another Man; which ſure he could not but 
think was equally unlawful: So that few took upon them to nominate 
others, who would reject the Province themſelves. Fo 
ALL the Chief Officers of the Army were named, and divers accepted 
the Office; and ſuch Aldermen and Citizens of London, as had been 
moſt violent againſt Peace, and ſome few Country Gentlemen, ** 
ea 
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Teal had been taken notice of for the Cauſe, and who were like to take 
ſuch a Preferment as a teſtimony of the Parliament's confidence in them, 
and would thereupon embrace it. When ſuch a Number of Men were 
nominated as were thought in all reſpects to be equal to the work, they 
were to make choice of a Speaker, or Prolocutor, who ſhould be call d 
Lord Preſident of that High Court, who muſt manage and govern all 
the proceedings there, ask the Witneſſes all proper Queſtions, and an- 
ſwer what the Priſoner ſnould propoſe. And to that Office one Brad. Bradſhaw | 
ſhaw was choſen, a Lawyer of Grays- Inn, not much known in Weſt Prada. 
,-minſter-Hall, though of good practice in his Chamber, and much em- 
ployed by the Factious. He was a Gentleman of an ancient Family in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but of a Fortune of his own making. He was 
not without parts, and of great inſolence and ambition. When he was 
firſt nominated, he ſeem'd much ſurpriſed, and very reſolute to refuſe 
it; which he did in ſuch a manner, and fo much enlarging upon his own 
want of abilities to undergo ſo important a Charge, that it was very 
evident he had expected to be put to that Apology. And when he was 
preſs d with more importunity than could have been uſed by chance, 
he required © time to conſider of it; and faid, © he would then give his 
>< final Anſwer ; which he did, the next day; and with great Humility 
accepted the Office, which he adminiſter d with all the pride, impudence, 
and ſuperciliouſneſs imaginable. He was preſently inveſted in great 
State, and many Officers, and a Guard aſſign'd for the ſecurity of his l- an 
Perſon, and the Dean's Houſe at Veſimiuſter given to him for ever 
for his reſidence and habitation, and a good Sum of Money, about five 
thouſand pounds, was appointed to be prefently paid to him, to put 
himſelf in ſuch an Equipage and way of living, as the dignity of the 
Office which he held would require. And now, the Lord Prefident of 
the High Court of Juſtice, ſeem d to be the greateſt Magiſtrate in Exg- 
land. And though it was not thought ſeaſonable to make any ſuch De- 
claration, yet ſome of thoſe whoſe opinions grew quickly into Ordi- 
nances, upon ſeveral occafions, declared, © that they beliey'd that Of- 
© fice was not to be looked upon as neceſſary pro hac vice only, but for 
*continuance; and that he who executed it, deſervd to have an ample 
*and a liberal Eſtate conferr d upon him for ever: which ſuddain mu- 
tation and exaltation of fortune, could not but make a great impreſſion 
upon a vulgar ſpirit, accuſtom d to no Excefles, and acquainted only 
with a very moderate fortune. All this being done, they made choice 
of ſome Lawyers (till that time very obſcure, and Men ſcarce known 
"or heard of in their profeſſion) to perform the Offices of Atturney Ge- 
neral, and Sollicitor General for the State, to proſecute the Priſoner at 
his Trial, and to manage the Evidence againſt him. Other Officers, of 
all Kinds, were appointed to attend, and perform the ſeveral Offices 
— their new Court; which was order d to be erected in Veſlminſter 
all. 

Tux King was now ſent for from Hur/? Caſtle, and was receiv d by 7% Ki, e 
Colonel Harriſon with a ſtrong Party of Horſe; by whom he was to be ca Har- 
conducted to Minaſor Caſtle. Harriſon was the Son of a Butcher near 1 
Nantwich in Cheſhire, and had been bred up in the place of a Clerk un- Yam. 

der a Lawyer of good Account in thoſe parts; which kind of Educa- 
tion introduces Men into the language and practice of Buſineſs, and, if 
it be not reſiſted by the great ingenuity of the Perſon, inclines young 
Men to more pride than any other kind of breeding; and diſpoſes them 
Aa} to 
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to be pragmatical and inſolent, though they have the Skill to conceal 
it from their Maſters, except they find them (as they are too often) 
inclined to cheriſh it. When the Rebellion firſt began, this Man quitted 
his Maſter (who had relation to the Kings Service, and diſcharged his 
Duty faithfully) and put himſelf into the Parliament Army, where, 
having firſt obtain d the Office of a Cornet, he got up, by diligence 
and ſobriety, to the State of a Captain, without any ſignal notice taken 
of him, till the new model of the Army; when Cromwell, who, poſſi- 
bly, had knowledge of him before, found him of a ſpirit and diſpoſition 


fit for his Service, much given to Prayer and to Preaching, and, other. 10 


wiſe, of an underſtanding capable to be truſted in any buſineſs : to which 
his Clerkſhip contributed very much: and then he was preferrd very 
faſt; ſo that, by the time the King was brought to the Army, he had 
been a Colonel of Horſe, and looked upon as inferior to few, after 
Cromwell and Ireton, in the Council of Officers, and in the Govern- 
ment of the Agitators; and there were few Men with whom Cromwell 
more communicated, or upon whom he more depended for the con- 
duct of any thing committed to him. He receivd the King with out. 
ward reſpect, kept himſelf bare; but attended him with great ſtrictneſs; 


* 


and was not to be approach'd by any Addreſs; anſwering queſtions in 


ſhort and few words, and when importuned, with rudeneſs. He mani- 
feſted an apprehenſion that the King had ſome thought of making an 
Eſcape, and did all things in order to prevent it. Being to lodge at 
Windſor, and ſo to paſs by Bag/ho?, the King expreſſed a defire to ſee 
his little Park at Bagſbot, and ſo to dine at the Lodge there, a place 
where he had uſed to take much pleaſure; and did not diſſemble the 
knowing that the Lord Newburgh, who had lately Married the Lady 
Aubigney, livd there; and ſaid, he would ſend a Servant to let that 
*Lady know that he would dine with her, that the might provide a 


dinner for him. Harriſon well knew the Affection of that Lord and; 


Lady, and was very unwilling he ſhould make any ſtay there; but find- 
ing the King ſo fixt upon it, that he would not be otherwiſe removed 
from it than by abſolutely refuſing him to go thither, he choſe to con- 
ſent, and that his Majeſty ſhould ſend a Servant; which he did the night 


before he intended to dine there. 


Born Lord and Lady were of known Duty and Affection to the 
King; the Lady, after her Husband the Lord Aubigney had been kill d 
at Eage- hill, having ſo far incenſed the Parliament, that ſhe had endured 
a long impriſonment, under a ſuſpicion that ſhe had been privy to the 


deſign which had been diſcoverd by M' Waller, upon which Tomkzns ,, 


and Challoner had been put to death, and had likewiſe her ſelf been put 
to death, if ſhe had not made her Eſcape to Oxford. After the War 
was ended, ſhe had, with the King's approbation, married the Lord 
Nenwburgh ;, who had the ſame Affections. They had, from the time of 
the Kings being at Hampton Court, concerted with his Majeſty upon 
ſuch means, that, in the ſtricteſt reſtraint he was under, they found a 
way to write to, and to hear from him. And moſt of the Letters which 
paſſed between the King and the Queen, paſſed through Their hands; 
who had likewiſe a Cipher with the King, by which they gave him no- 


tice of any thing they judged of importance for him to know. They! 


had given him notice that he would be ſent for from Hur/? Caſtle, and 
adviſed him © to find ſome way, that he might dine at the Lodge at 
* Bagshot; and that he ſhould take occaſion, if he could, to lame the 
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« Horſe he rode upon, or to find ſuch fault with his going, that he might 
cc take another Horſe out of the Lord Newburghs Stables to continue 
« the reſt of his Journey upon. That Lord much delighted in Horſes, 
and had, at that time, in his Stables one of the fleeteſt that was in Eng- 
/and; and the purpoſe was, to mount the King upon that Horſe, that, 
when he found a fit opportunity, he might, upon the ſuddain, ſet ſpurs 
to him; and if he could get out of the Company that encompaſſed 
him, he might, poſſibly, by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe, and his own 
skill in the moſt obſcure ways of that Forreſt, convey himſelf to an- 
other place in their view; and ſo, three or four good Horles were laid 
in ſeveral places. And this was the reaſon that the King had ſo earneſt- 
ly infiſted upon dining at Bagsbot; which being in his way, and his 
cuſtom being always to dine, they could not reaſonably deny him that 
liberty. 
B — R E the King came thither, Harriſos had ſent ſome Horſe with 
an Officer to ſearch the Houſe, and all about the Park, that he might 
be ſure that no Company lurked, which might make ſome attempt. 
And the King, all the morning, found fault with the going of his Horſe; | 
and ſaid, he would change it, and procure a better. When his Ma- 7K: 4s 
-- jefty came to the Lodge, he found his dinner ready, but was quickly in- Newburgh' ; 
form'd, © that the Horſe, ſo much depended upon, was, the day before, — ocnggt 
by the blow of another Horſe, ſo lamed, that he could not be of uſe to pur: tte, 
«the purpoſe he was defignd for. And though that Lord had other 4 = wn * 
good Horſes, which in ſuch an exigent might be made uſe of, yet the 
King had obſerv d ſo great difficulty to be in the attempt all his Journey, 
when he was encompaſs d always in the middle of a hundred Horſe, the 
Officers all exceedingly well Horſed, and every Man, Officer and Sol- 
dier, having a Piſtol ready ſpann d in one hand, that he reſolv d not to 
purſue that deſign. And Harriſon had already told him, © that he had 
, provided a better Horſe for him: and it was believ'd he would never 
have permitted him to have made uſe of one of the Lord Newburghs. 
So that after having ſpent three or four hours there, with very much 
ſatisfaction to himſelf, though he was not ſuffer d to be in any Room 
without the Company of fix or ſeven Soldiers, who ſuffer d little to be 
ſpoken, except it was ſo loud that They could hear it too, he took a 
ſad farewel of them, appearing to have little hope ever to ſee them 
again. The Lord Newburgh rode ſome Miles in the Forreſt to wait 
upon the King, till he was required by Harriſon to return. His Majeſty 
lodged that night at his Caſtle of Mindſor, and was ſoon after carried 
to S8: James s. In this Journey, Harri/ox obſerving that the King had rt «ing 
always an apprehenſion that there was a purpoſe to Murther him, and in! 
had once let fall ſome words of © the odiouſneſs and wickedneſs of ſuch 
*an Aſſaſſination and Murther, which could never be ſafe to the Perſon 
ho undertook it, he told him plainly, © that he needed not to enter- 
*tain any ſuch imagination or apprehenſion; that the Parliament had 
too much Honour and Juſtice to cheriſh ſo foul an intention; and aſ- 
ſured him, © that whatever the Parliament reſolv'd to do, would be 
*very Publick, and in a way of Juſtice; to which the world ſhould be 
"Witneſs; and would never endure a thought of ſecret violence: which 
59his Majeſty could not perſwade himſelf to believe; nor did imagine 
that they durſt ever produce him in the ſight of the People, under any 
form whatſoever of a publick Trial. 
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he fue, Ix hath been acknowledged ſince by ſome Officers, and others who 


Conſultations, 


before aud of. Were preſent at the conſultations, that from the time of the King's be- 
2-6-0, ing at Hampton-Court, and after the Army had maſter d both the Par. 
fieers, ole: liament and the City, and were weary of having the King with them, 
Xing: and knew not well how to be rid of him, there were many ſecret con- 
ſults what to do with him. And it was generally concluded, © they 
ce ſhould never be able to ſettle their new form of Goverment, whilſt 
He livd: and after he was become a Priſoner in the Iſle of Might, they 
were more ſollicitous for a Reſolution and Determination in that par- 
ticular: and after the Vote of the no more Addrefles, the moſt violent » 
Party thought © they could do nothing in order to their own ends, till 
* He ſhould be firſt dead; and therefore, one way or other, that was to 
ebe compaſſed in the firſt place. Some were for“ an actual depoſing 
him; which could not but be eaſily brought to paſs, ſince the Parlia- 
© ment would Vote any thing they ſhould be directed: Others were for 
the taking away his Life by Poyſon; which would make leaſt noiſe; 
or, © if that could not be ſo eafily contrived, by Aſſaſſination ; for which 
ce there were hands enough ready to be employed. There was a Third 
ſort, as violent as either of the other, who preſs'd © to have him brought 

*to a publick Trial as a Malefactor; which, they ſaid, would be moſt : 
«for the honour of the Parliament, and would teach all Kings to know 
te that they were accountable, and puniſhable for the wickedneſs of 

' Etheir Lives. 

MXN ux of the Officers were of the firſt opinion,“ as a thing they had 
* Precedents for; and that he being once depoſed, they could better 
«ſettle the Government than if he were dead; for his Son could pretend 
*no Right, whilſt He was alive; whereas, if the Father were dead, he 
would preſently gall himſelf King, and others would call him ſo too; 
«and, it may be, other Kings and Princes would own him for ſuch. If 
*he were kept alive in a cloſe Priſon, he might afterwards be made uſe ;: 
© of, or removed upon any appearance of a Revolution. 

THERE were as many Officers of the ſecond Judgement, © that he 
* ſhould be preſently diſpatchd. They ſaid, © it appear d by the expe- 
*rience they had, that whilſt He was alive (for a more ſtrict impriſon- 
* ment than he had undergone, he could never be confined to) there 
«* would be always Plots and Deſigns to ſet him at liberty; and he would 
* have Parties throughout the Kingdom; and, in a ſhort time, a Faction 
ein their moſt ſecret Councils, and it may be in the Army it ſelf; and, 
* where his liberty would yield ſo great a price, it would be too great 
*a Truſt to repoſe in any Man, that he would long reſiſt the temptation. ,, 
* Whereas, if he were confeſſedly dead, all thoſe fears would be over; 
* eſpecially if they proceeded with that circumſpection and ſeverity to- 
« wards all his Party, as in prudence they ought to do. This Party might 
probably have carried it, if Hammond could have been wrought upon 
to have concurrd; but he had yet too much Conſcience to expoſe him- 
{elf to that infamy; and without His privity or connivance it could 
not be done. | 

THE third Party, which were all the Levellers and Agitators of the 
Army, in the head of which Jreton and Harriſon were, would not en- 
dure either of the other ways; and ſaid, © they could as eaſily bring; 
*him to Juſtice in the ſight of the Sun, as Depoſe him; fince the Au- 
te thority of the Parliament could do one as well as the other: That their 
* Precedent of Depoſing, had no reputation with the People; = _ 
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« looked upon as the effect of ſome potent Faction, which always op- 
« prefſed the People more after, than they had been before. Beſides, 
« thoſe Depoſings had always been attended with Aſſaſſinations and 
« Murthers, which were the more odious, and deteſted, becauſe no body 
«wn'd and ayvowd the bloody Actions they had done. But if he were 
« brought to a publick Trial, for the notorious ill things he had done, 
« and for his miſgovernment, upon the complaint and proſecution of 
« the People, the Superiority of the People would be hereby vindicated 
and made manifeſt ; and They ſhould receive the benefit, and be for 

1o® ever free from thoſe oppreſſions which he had impoſed upon them, 
and for which he ought to pay ſo dear; and ſuch an exemplary pro- 
* ceeding and execution as This, where every circumſtance ſhould be 
clear and notorious, would be the beſt foundation and ſecurity of the 
“Government they intended to eſtabliſh; and no Man would be ambi- 
et jous to ſucceed him, and be a King in his place, when he ſaw in 
hat manner he muſt be accountable to the People. This Argumen- 
tation, or the ſtrength and obſtinacy of that Party, carried it : and, 2 
hereupon, all that formality of proceeding, which afterwards was exer- Lag 1,4 
ciſed, was reſolv'd upon and conſented to. 

> WHETHER the incredibility, or monſtrouſneſs of ſuch a kind of 
proceeding, wrought upon the minds of Men, or whether the princi- 
pal Actors took pains, by their Infinuations, to have it ſo believ'd, it 
fell out however that they among them who wiſh'd the King beſt, and 
ſtood neareſt to the Stage where theſe parts were acted, did not believe 
that there were thoſe horrid Intentions that ſhortly after appeard. The 
Preachers, who had ſounded the Trumpets loudeſt to, and throughout 
the War, preached now as furiouſly againſt all wicked attempts and vio- 
lence againſt the Perſon of the King, and fooliſhly urged the obligation 
of the Covenant (by which they had involvd him in all the danger he 

„was in) for the ſecurity of his Perſon. 

Ass oo as the Prince heard of the King's being carried by Harri. 
fon to Windſor, and from thence to S' James's, though he had lately 
ſent a Servant on purpole to ſee his Majeſty, and to bring him an Ac- 
count of the State he was in, which Servant was not permitted to ſee 
him, he ſent now another with a Letter to Fairſax and the Council of Ti Prix 
War (for he knew the Parliament had no Authority) in which he told ns Lee 
them, © that he had no other means to be inform d of the health and 7, / 
*condition of the King his Royal Father, but by the Common Prints, 
and general Intelligences that arrivd in thoſe parts: he had reaſon by 

:»*thoſe to believe, that after the expiration of the Treaty in the Iſle of 
* Wight (where he hoped the foundation for a happy Peace had been 
laid) his Majeſty had been carried to Hurſt Caſtle; and fince, by ſome 
*Officers of the Army, to Mindſor, not without purpoſe of a more 
violent proſecution; the rumour whereof, though of ſo monſtrous 
*and incredible a nature, had calld upon his Piety to make this Ad- 
*dreſs to them; who had at this time the power to chooſe, whether 
"they would raiſe laſting Monuments to themſelves of Loyalty and 
Piety, by reſtoring their Soveraign to his juſt Rights, and their Coun- 
try to Peace and Happineſs, a Glory which had been ſeldom abſolute- 

ly vouchſafed to ſo ſmall a number of Men, or to make themſelves 
the Authors of endleſs miſery to the Kingdom, by contributing or 
*conſenting to an Act which all Chriſtians, into how different opinions 
*ſoever divided, muſt abhor as the moſt —_ with the * 
Vol. 3. 0 
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« of any Religion, and deſtructive to the Security and Being of any 
Kind of Government: he did therefore earneſtly defire and conjure 
*them, ſadly to conſider the vaſt and prodigious diſproportion in that 
« Ele&ion; and then, he ſaid, he could not doubt but that they would 
© chooſe to do that which is moſt juſt, ſafe, and honourable for them 
cc to do; make themſelves the bleſt Inſtruments to preſerve, defend, 
«and reſtore their King; to whom only their Allegiance was due; by 
* which every one of them might juſtly promiſe themſelves peace of 
* Conſcience, the ſingular good Will and Favour of his Majeſty, the 
te ample thanks and acknowledgement of all good Men, and the par. 
4 «ticular and unalterable Affection of the Prince himſelf. This Letter 
| was, with much ado, deliverd into the hands of Fazrfax himſelf; but 
the Meſſenger could never be admitted to ſpeak with him; nor was 
which ws there more known, than that it was read in the Council of War, and 
Cone , laid afide. 
1 and laid F RO M the time of the King's being come to & James's, when he 
| was deliver'd into the hands and cuſtody of Colonel Tomlimſon, a Co- 
lonel of Foot, though the Officer ſeem'd to be a Man of a better breed- 
| ing, and of a nature more civil than Harriſon, and pretended to pay 
| much Reſpe& and Duty to the King in his outward Demeanour, yet» 
The uſage of his Majeſty, after a ſhort time, was treated with more rudeneſs and bar- 
a | o le,. barity than he had ever been before. They were ſo jealous of their own 
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Guards, leſt they ſhould be wrought upon by the influence of this in- 

nocent Prince, or by the remorſe of their own Conſcience upon the 

exerciſe of ſo much Barbarity, that they cauſed the Guards to be ſtill 
| changed; and the ſame Men were never ſufferd twice to perform the 
| ſame monſtrous Duty. | 
$B Heis browght WHEN He was firſt brought to /eSimn/ter Hall, which was upon 
| fi 241 Jan the twentieth of January, before their High Court of Juſbice, he looked 
| by, upon them, and fate down, without any manifeſtation of trouble, ne.. 
" ver ſtirring his Hat; all the impudent Judges ſitting cover d, and fixing 
| The Sm of their Eyes upon him, without the leaſt ſhew of reſpect. The odious 
j % ©#=3* Libel, which they calld a Charge and Impeachment, was then read by 
M | the Clerk; which, in effect, contain d, that he had been admitted 
li} *King of Ezg/and, and truſted with a limited power to govern accord- 
ö ce ing to Law; and, by his Oath and Office, was obliged to uſe the power 
| committed to him for the good and benefit of the People; but that 
che had, out of a wicked deſign to erect to himſelf an Illimited and 
Tyrannical power, and to overthrow the Rights and Liberties of the 
1 «People, Trayterouſly levied War againſt the preſent Parliament, and 
the People therein repreſented. And then it mentiond his firſt ap- 
pearance at Tork with a Guard, then his being at Beverly, then his 
ſetting up his Standard at Nottingham, the day of the Month and the 
Year in which the Battle had been at Eage- ill, and all the other ſeveral 
ii Battles which had been tought in his preſence; in which, it ſaid, © he 
R *had cauſed and procured many thouſands of the free-born People of 
i *the Nation to be ſlain : that after all his Forces had been defeated , 
ö and Himſelf become a Priſoner, he had, in that very year, cauſed ma- 
j1 ny Inſurrections to be made in Exgland, and given a Commiſſion to 
#1 *the Prince his Son to raiſe a new War againſt the Parliament; where- 
1 * by many who were in their Service, and truſted by them, had re- 
M *yolted, broken their Truſt, and betook themſelves to the Service of 
3 * the Prince againſt the Parliament and the People: that he had —— 
| «the 
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« the Author and Contriver of the unnatural, cruel, and bloody Wars; 
and was therein guilty of all the Treaſons, Murthers, Rapines, Burn- 
« ings, and Spoiles, Deſolations, Damage, and Miſchief to the Nation, 
« which had been committed in the ſaid War, or been occaſion d there- 
«by; and that he was therefore impeached for the ſaid Treaſons and 
« Crimes, on the behalf of the People of Exgland, as a Tyrant, Tray- 
«tor, and Murtherer, and a publick implacable Enemy to the Com- 
« mon-wealth of Eng/and. And it was prayed, © that he might be put 
«to Anfwer to all the particulars, to the end that ſuch an Examination, 
«Trial, and Judgement, might be had thereupon, as ſhould be agree- 
«able to Juſtice. 


— 


« High Tribunal, told him, © that the Parliament of Exgland had ap- 

pointed that Court to try him for the ſeveral Treaſons, and Miſde- 

% meanours, which he had committed againſt the Kingdom during the 

evil adminiſtration of his Government; and that, upon the Exami- 

nation thereof, Juſtice might be done. And, after a great ſawcineſfs 

and impudence of talk, he asked the King, © what Anſwer he had to 
:-»* make to that Impeachment. 

*THE King, without any alteration in his Countenance by all that 
inſolent provocation, told them, © he would firſt know of them, by 
* what Authority they preſumed by force to bring him before them, 
*2nd who gave them power to judge of his Actions, for which he was 
«accountable to none but God; though they had been always ſuch as 
*he need not be aſhamed to own them before all the world. He told 
them, that He was their King, They his Subjects; who owed him 
* Duty and Obedience: that no Parliament had Authority to call him 
before them; but that They were not the Parliament, nor had any 

;»© Authority from the Parliament to fit in that manner: That ofall the 
* Perſons who fate there, and took upon them to judge him, except 
* thoſe Perſons who being Officers of the Army he could not but know 
*whilſt he was forced to be amongſt them, there were only two faces 
* which he had ever ſeen before, or whoſe names were known to him. 
And, after urging © their Duty, that was due to him, and his Supe- 


r * riority over them, by ſuch lively Reaſons, and Arguments, as were 
t not capable of any Anſwer, he concluded, © that he would not fo 
d *much betray himſelf, and his Royal Dignity, as to Anſwer any thing 
e they objected againſt him, which were to acknowledge their Autho- 
d& rity; though he believ'd that every one of Themſelves, as well as the 
p- Spectators, did, in their own Conſciences, abſolve him from all the 
15 Material things which were objected againſt him. 

* BRADSHAW adviſed him, in a very arrogant manner, not to de- 
al *ceive himſelf with an opinion that any thing he had ſaid would do 
ne him any good: that the Parliament knew their own Authority, and 
of would not ſuffer it to be called in queſtion or debated: therefore re- 
d, quired him, © to think better of it, againſt he ſhould be next brought 
1a- thither, and that he would Anſwer directly to his Charge, otherwiſe, 
to che could not be ſo ignorant, as not to know what Judgement the 


re- Law pronounced againſt thoſe who ſtood mute, and obſtinately re- 


re- "fuſed to plead. So the Guard carried his Majeſty back to 8 James's 
of where they treated him as before. | 

en 
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WHICH being read, their Preſident Bradſbau, after he had inſolent - 2 - 


ly reprehended the King © for not having ſhew'd more reſpect to that FH 
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Diſturbenceiwn THERE was an accident happen d the firſt day, which may be fit 
(1 Laß Tal- to be remember d. When all thoſe who were Commiſſioners had taken 
127, le. their places, and the King was brought in, the firſt ceremony was, to 
read their Commiſſion; which was the Ordinance of Parliament for 
the Trial; and then the Judges were all called, every Man anſwering 
to his name as he was called, and the Preſident being firſt called and 
making Anſwer, the next who was called being the General, Lord Fair- 
fax, and no Anſwer being made, the Officer called him the ſecond time, 
when there was a voice heard that ſaid, he had more Wit than tot 
ce there; which put the Court into ſome diſorder, and ſome body ask. 1 
ing, who it was, there was no other Anſwer but a little murmuring. 
But, preſently, when the Impeachment was read, and that expreſſion 
uſed, of © All the good People of England, the ſame voice in a louder 
tone, Anſwer d, No, nor the hundredth part of them: upon which, 
one of the Officers bid the Soldiers give fire into that Box whence thoſe 
preſumptuous words were utter d. But it was quickly diſcernd that 
it was the General's Wife, the Lady Fairfax, who had utter d both 
thoſe ſharp ſayings; who was preſently perſwaded or forced to leave 
the place, to prevent any new diſorder. She was of a very noble Ex- 
traction, one of the Daughters and Heirs of Horace Lord Yere of Til. 
bury; who, having been bred in Holland, had not that reverence for 
the Church of Eugland, as ſhe ought to have had, and fo had unhap- 
pily concurr'd in her Husbands entring into Rebellion, never imagin- 
ing what miſery it would bring upon the Kingdom; and now abhorr d 
the work in hand as much as any Body could do, and did all ſhe could 
to hinder her Husband from acting any part in it. Nor did he ever ſit 
in that bloody Court, though he was throughout overwitted by Crom. 
well, and made a property to bring that to paſs which could very hardly 
have been otherwile effected. | 
As there was in many Perſons preſent at that woful Spectacle a real zo 
Duty and Compaſſion for the King, ſo there was in others ſo barbarous 
and brutal a behaviour towards him, that they called him Tyrant, and 
Murtherer; and one ſpit in his face; which his Majeſty, without ex- 
preſſing any trouble, wiped off with his Handkerchiet. 
s- 1. Mid- THE two Men who were only known to the King before the Trou- 
Jan, Duners bles, were S' Harry Mildmay, Maſter of the King's Jewel Houſe, who 
begebe had been bred up in the Court, being younger Brother of a good Fa- 
King ker ie- nay in E/Jex, and who had been proſecuted with ſo great favours and 
(«14 bounties by King James, and by his Majeſty, that he was raiſed by 
aum. them to agreat Eſtate, and preferr d to that Office in his Houſe, which 
is the beſt under thoſe which entitle the Officers to be of the privy 
Council. No Man more obſequious to the Court than He, whilſt it 
flouriſhed; a great flatterer of all Perſons in Authority, and a Spie in 
all places for them. From the beginning of the Parliament, he con- 
currd with thoſe who were moſt violent againſt the Court, and moſt 
like to prevail againſt it; and being thereupon branded with ingrati- 
tude, as that brand commonly makes Men moſt impudent, he conti- 
nued his deſperate pace with them, till he became one of the Mur- 
therers of his Maſter. The other was S John Danvers, the younger 
Brother and Heir of the Earl of Danby, who was a Gentleman of the? 
Privy Chamber to the King, and being neglected by his Brother, and 
having, by a vain Expence in his way of living, contracted a yaſtdebt 
which he knew not how to pay, and being a proud formal weak Man, 


between 
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between being ſeduced and a Seducer, became fo far involy'd in their 
Counſels that he ſuffer d himſelf to be applied to their worſt Offices, 
taking it to be a high honour to fit upon the ſame Bench with Crom- 
ovell, who employed and contemned him at once: nor did that Party 
of Miſcreants, look upon any two Men in the Kingdom with that ſcorn 
and deteſtation as they did upon Danvers, and Mildmay. 


TAE ſeveral unheard of inſolencies which this excellent Prince was 4 $5 


forced to ſubmit to, at the other times he was brought before that 2 57. 
odious Judicatory, his Majeſtick behaviour, and reſolute inſiſting upon“ . 


ohis own dignity, and defending it by manifeſt Authorities in the Law, 
as well as by the cleareſt deductions from Reaſon, the pronouncing that 
horrible ſentence upon the moſt innocent Perſon in the world, the 
Execution of that Sentence by the moſt execrable Murther that was 
ever committed ſince that of our Bleſſed Saviour; and the circum- 
ſtances thereof; the application and interpofition that was uſed by ſome 
noble Perſons to prevent that woful Murther, and the hypocriſy with 
which that interpofition was eluded, the Saint. like behaviour of that 
Bleſſed Martyr, and his Chriftian courage and patience at his death, are 
all particulars ſo well known, and have been ſo much enlarged upon 
0 in a Treatiſe peculiarly writ to that purpoſe, that the farther mention- 
ing it in this place would but afflict and grieve the Reader, and make 
the Relation it ſelf odious as well as needleſs; and therefore no more 
{hall be ſaid here of that deplorable Tragedy, ſo much to the diſ- 
honour of the Nation, and the Religion profeſſed by it, though un- 
deſervedly. 


Bur it will not be unneceſſary to add a ſhort Character of his Per. Hs Chara#er. 


ſon, that Poſterity may know the ineſtimable loſs which the Nation 
then underwent, in being deprivd of a Prince whoſe example would 
have had a greater influence upon the manners, and piety of the Na- 
;-tion, than the moſt ſtrict Laws can have. To ſpeak firſt of his private 
Qualifications as a Man, before the mention of his Princely and Royal 
Virtues; He was, if ever any, the moſt worthy of the title of an Ho- 


neſt Man; ſo great a lover of Juſtice, that no temptation could diſpoſe , | way 


him to a wrongful Action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to him that he 
believ'd it to be juſt. He had a tenderneſs and compaſſion of Nature, 
which reſtrain'd him from ever dbing a hard-hearted thing: and there- 
fore he was ſo apt to grant pardon to Malefactors, that the Judges of 
the Land repreſented to him the damage and inſecurity to the Publick, 
that flowed from ſuch his Indulgence. And then he reſtrain'd himſelf 
from pardoning either Murthers, or High- way Robberies, and quick- 
ly diſcern'd the fruits of his ſeverity by a wonderful Reformation of 


thoſe Enormities. He was very punctual and regular in his Devotions; , 2 
he was never known to enter upon his Recreations or Sports, thou gan 


never ſo early in the Morning, before he had been at Publick Prayers; 
{o that on hunting days his Chaplains were bound to a very early At- 
tendance. He was likewiſe very ſtri& in obſerving the hours of his 
private Cabinet Devotions; and was ſo ſevere an exactor of gravity 
and reverence in all mention of Religion, that he could never endure 
any light or prophane word, with what ſharpneſs of Wit ſoever 1t was 
e coverd: and though he was well pleaſed, and delighted with reading 
Verſes made upon any occafion, no Man durſt bring before him any 
thing that was prophane or unclean. That kind of Wit had never any 

B b 3 Countenance 
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His Cojugal Countenance then. He was ſo great an Example of Conjugal Af. 
chaten, feftion, that they who did not imitate him in that particular, durſt 

not brag of their Liberty: and he did not only permit, but dire& 

his Biſhops, to proſecute thoſe ſcandalous Vices, in the Ecclefiaſti- 

cal Courts, againſt Perſons of eminence, and near Relation to his 

Service. | 

H1s Kingly Virtues had ſome mixture and allay, that hindred them 

from ſhining in full Luſtre, and from producing thoſe fruits they ſhould 

He was 0 have been attended with. He was not in his Nature very bountiful, 
ful. though he gave very much. This appeard more after the Duke of 

Buckingham's death, after which thoſe ſhowres fell very rarely; and he 

pauſed too long in giving, which made thoſe to whom he gave, leſs 

He kept State ſenſible of the benefit. He kept State to the full, which made his Court 


m hy Court. 


very orderly; no Man preſuming to be ſeen in a place where he had 
no pretence to be. He ſaw, and obſery'd Men long, before he receivd 
them about his Perſon; and did not love ſtrangers, nor very confident 
5.7": Men. He was a patient hearer of Cauſes; which he frequently accu- 
ſtom d himſelf to at the Council-Board; and judged very well, and was 
dextrous in the mediating part: ſo that he often put an end to Cauſes 
by perſwaſion, which the ſtubbornneſs of Mens humours made dilatory : 
in Courts of Juſtice. | 
mas, el HE was very fearleſs in his Perſon; but, in his riper years, not 
very Enterprifing. He had an excellent underſtanding, but was not 
Net confident confident enough of it : which made him often times change his own 
judgement. opinion for a worſe, and follow the advice of Men that did not judge 
ſo well as Himſelf. This made him more irreſolute than the conjun- 
cure of his Affairs would admit: if he had been of a rougher and more 
imperious Nature, he would have found more reſpect and duty. And 
his not applying ſome ſevere cures to approaching Evils, proceeded 
from the Lenity of his Nature, and the tenderneſs of his Conſcience; ;- 
which, in all caſes of blood, made him chooſe the ſofter way, and not 
hearken to ſevere counſels, how reaſonably ſoever urged. This only 
reſtrain d him from purſuing his advantage in the firſt Scotiſhb Expedi- 
tion, when, humanly ſpeaking, he might have reduced that Nation to 
the moſt entire obedience that could have been wiſhed. But no Man 
can ſay he had then many who adviſed him to it, but the contrary, 
by a wonderful indiſpoſition all his Council had to the War, or any 
ee other fatigue. He was always a great Lover of the Sco7z/b Nation, 
im. having not only been born there, but educated by that People, and be- 
ſieged by them always, having few Eugliſb about him till he was King; « 
and the major number of his Seryants being ſtill of that Nation, who 
he thought could never fail him. And among theſe, no Man had ſuch 
an Aſcendent over him, by the humbleſt infinuations, as Duke Ha- 
milton had. | 
Abhorr'd be- As he excelled in all other Virtues, ſo in temperance he was ſo ſtrict, 
eben, that he abhorr'd all Debauchery to that degree, that, at a great ſeſti- 
val ſolemnity, where he once was, when very many of the Nobility 
of the Eugliſh and Scots were entertain d, being told by one who with- 
drew frem thence, what vaſt draughts of Wine they drank, and © that 
there was one Earl, who had drank moſt of the reſt down, and was 50 
*not himſelf moved or alter d, the King ſaid, that he deſervd to be 
* hanged; and that Earl coming ſhortly after into the room where — 
Maj 
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on the fight of the Sun, he had as great a ſhare in the Hearts and A 
fections of his Subjects in general, was as much belov d, eſteem d, and ee be 


was Mur- 
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Majeſty was, in ſome gayety, to ſnew how unhurt he was from that 
Battle, the King ſent one to bid him withdraw from his Majeſty's pre- 


ſence; nor did he in ſome days after appear before him. 


So many miraculous circumſtances contributed to his Ruine, that 
Men might well think that Heaven and Earth conſpired it. Though 
he was, from the firſt declenſion of his power, ſo much betrayed by 
his own Servants, that there were very few who remain'd faithful to 
him, yet that treachery proceeded not always from any treaſonable pur- 
poſe to do Him any harm, but from particular, and perſonal Animo- 


10 fities againſt other Men. And, afterwards, the terror all Men were un 


der of the Parliament, and the guilt they were conſcious of themſelves, 
made them watch all opportunities to make themſelves gracious to thoſe 
who could do them good; and ſo they became Spies upon their Ma- 
ſter, and from one piece of knavery were hardend and confirm'd to 
undertake another; till at laſt they had no hope of preſervation but by 
the Deſtruction of their Maſter. And after all this, when a Man might 
reaſonably believe that leſs than a univerſal Defection of three Nations, 
could not have reduced a great King to ſo ugly a fate, it is moſt cer- 
tain, that, in that very hour when he was thus wickedly Murther d 


longed for by the People in general of the three Nations, as any of his; 
Predecefiors had ever been. To conclude, He was the worthieſt Gen- . of b 


Belo by his 
. Subjects 2 ge- 
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tleman, the beſt Maſter, the beſt Friend, the beſt Husband, the beſt 
Father, and the beſt Chriſtian, that the Age in which he liv'd produced. 
And if he were not the greateſt King, if he were without ſome parts 
and qualities which have made ſome Kings great, and happy, no other 
Prince was ever unhappy who was poſſeſſed of half his Virtues and En- 
dow ments, and ſo much without any kind of Vice. 


9 Tr1s unparalleld Murther and Parricide was committed upon the 


thirtieth of January, in the year, according to the Account uſed in 
Euglaud, 1648, in the forty and ninth year of his Age, and when he 
had ſuch excellent health, and fo great Vigour of Body, that when his 
Murtherers cauſed him to be opend ( which they did; and were ſome 


of them preſent at it with great curioſity) they confeſſed, and declared, 


that no Man had ever all his vital parts ſo perfect and unhurt; and 
*that he ſeem'd to be of ſo admirable a compoſition and conſtitution 
*that he would probably have liv'd as long as nature could ſubfiſt 


His Body was immediately carried into a Room at Vite Hall; where m. run. 


She was expoſed for many days to the publick view, that all Men might 


know that he was not alive. And he was then imbalmd, and put in- 


to a Coffin, and ſo carried to S' James's; where he likewiſe remain'd 


leveral days. They who were qualified to order his Funeral, declard, 


*that he ſhould be buried at Mindſor in a decent manner, provided 


that the whole Expence ſhould not exceed five hundred pounds. The 
Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Southam: 


pon and Lindſey, who had been of his Bed-Chamber, and always very 
faithful to him, defired thoſe who governd, that they might have 
leave to perform the laſt duty to their dead Maſter, and to wait upon 
him to his Grave; which, after ſome pauſes, they were permitted to 


do, with this, © that they ſnould nat attend the Corps out of the Town; 


ſince they reſolv d it ſhould be privately carried to Vinaſor without 


* Pomp 
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Pomp or noiſe, and then they ſhould have timely notice, that, if they 
* pleaſed, they might be at his Interment. And accordingly it was 
committed to four of thoſe Servants, who had been by them appointed 
' to wait upon him during his Impriſonment, that they ſhould cony 
the Body to Y/ind/or;, which they did. And it was, that Night, placed 
in that Chamber which had uſually been his Bed-Chamber : the next 
Morning, it was carried into the great Hall; where 1t remain'd till the 
Lords came; who arriv'd there in the Afternoon, and immediately 
went to Colonel Mhitehcot, the Governour of the Caſtle, and ſnew d 
the Order they had from the Parliament to be preſent at the Burial; 
which he admitted; but when they defired that his Majeſty might be 
Buried according to the form of the Common-Prayer Book, the Biſhop 
of London being preſent with them to officiate, he poſitively and rough. 
ly refuſed to conſent to it; and ſaid, it was not Lawful; that the 
«* Common-Prayer Book was put down, and he would not ſuffer it to 
«he uſed in that Garriſon where He Commanded; nor could all the 
reaſons, perſwaſions, and entreaties, prevail with him to ſuffer it. Then 
they went into the Church, to make choice of a place for Burial. But 
when they enterd into it, which they had been ſo well acquainted 
with, they found it ſo alter d and transform d. all Inſcriptions, and» 
thoſe Land-Marks pulled down, by which all Men knew every par- 
ticular place in That Church, and ſuch a diſmal mutation over the 
whole, that they knew not where they were: nor was there one old 
Officer that had belonged to it, or knew where our Princes had uſed 
to be interr d. At laſt there was a Fellow of the Town who under- 
took to tell them the place, where, he ſaid, © there was a Vault, in 
« which King Harry the Eighth and Queen Jane Seymour were in- 
*terrd. As near that place as could conveniently be, they cauſed the 
Grave to be made. There the Kings Body was laid without any words, 
or other Ceremonies than the tears and ſighs of the few beholders. i 
Upon the Coffin was a plate of Silver fixt with theſe words only, Ag 
Charles 1648. When the Coffin was put in, the black Velvet Pall 
that had cover'd it was thrown over it, and then the Earth thrown in; 
which the Governour ſtaid to ſee perfectly done, and then took the 
Keys of the Church. 

I HAVE been the longer, and the more particular in this relation, 
that I may from thence take occaſion to mention what fell out long 
after, and which adminiſter'd a ſubje& of much diſcourſe; in which, 
according to the ſeyeral humours and fancies of Men, they who were 
in neareſt credit and truſt about the King, underwent many very ſe-+ 
vere Cenſures and Reproaches, not without reflection upon the King 
himſelf. Upon the return of King Charles the ſecond with ſo much 
congratulation, and univerſal Joy of the People, above ten years af- 
ter the Murther of his Father, it was generally expected that the Body 
ſhould be removed from that obſcure Burial, and, with ſuch Cere- 
mony as ſhould be thought fit, ſhould be ſolemnly depofited with his 
Royal Anceſtors in King Harry the Seventh's Chapel in the Collegiate 
Church of Veſtminſter. And the King himſelf intended nothing more, 
and ſpoke often of it, as if it were only deferr d till ſome Circumſtances 
and Ceremonies in the doing it might be adjuſted. But, by degrees,“ 
the diſcourſe of it was diminiſhed, as if it were totally laid afide upon 
ſome reaſons of State, the ground whereof ſeveral Men gueſſed at 
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accord ing to their fancies, and thereupon caſt thoſe reproaches upon 


the States-men as they thought reaſonable, when the reaſons which 


were ſuggeſted by their own imaginations, did not ſatisfy their under- 
ftanding. For the ſatisfaction and information of all Men, I chooſe 


in this place to explain that matter; which, it may be, is not known 


to many; and at that time was not, for many reaſons, thought fit to 


be publiſhed. The Duke of Richmond was dead before the King re- 


turn d; the Marquis of Heriſord died in a ſhort time after, and was 
ſeldom out of his Lodging after his Majeſty came to I bite. Hall: 
10 the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of Lind/ey went to V inaſor, and 
took with them ſuch of their own Servants as had attended them in 
that Service, and as many others as they remember'd had been then 
preſent, and were ſtill alive; who all amounted to a ſmall Number; 
there being, at the time of the Interrment, great ſtrictneſs uſed in ad- 
mitting any to be preſent whoſe names were not included in the Or- 
der which the Lords had brought. In a word, the confuſion they had 
at that time obſervd to be in that Church, and the ſmall alterations 
which were begun to be made towards decency, ſo totally perplexed 
their Memories, that they could not ſatisfy themſelves in what place, 
or part of the Church, the Royal Body was interr d: Yet, where any 
concurr d upon this, or that place, they cauſed the ground to be open d 
at a good diſtance, and, upon ſuch Enquiries, found no Cauſe to be- 
lieve that they were near the place: and, upon their giving this Ac- 
count to the King, the thought of that remove was laid afide; and the 
reaſon communicated to very few, for the better diſcountenancing far- 
ther Enquiry. | 
THOUGH this wicked and abominable Action had to a degree ſa- 
tisfied their malice, it had not enough provided for their ambition or 
ſecurity. They had no ſooner freed themſelves from one, than an- 
;-other King was grown up in his place. And beſides the old Royal Par. 
ty, which continued ſtill vigorous, notwithſtanding their loſs of fo much 
Blood, and (which weakens almoſt as much) of ſo great Eſtates, they 
did apprehend that there were in the vaſt number of the guilty (who 
quietly looked on upon the removal of the old, whom they had ſo 
grievouſly offended) who would yet be very willing to ſubmit, and 
be obedient to the new King; who was like to find more Friends 
abroad, as well as at home, than his Father had done. And therefore 
they made haſt to prevent this threatning evil, by publiſhing a Procla- 


mation,“ that no Perſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to declare Charles pr 
Stuart, Son of the late Charles, commonly called the Prince off, 


2 


*land, or Ireland, or of any Dominions belonging thereunto, by co- 
*lour of Inheritance, Succeſſion, Election, or any other Claim what - 
*ſoever; and that whoever, contrary, to this Act, preſume to pro- 
claim Cc. ſhould be deem d and adjudged a Traytor, and ſuffer ac- 
*cordingly. 

Ix 1 place, that their Infant Republick might be nurſed, 
cheriſhed, and brought up by thoſe only who had gotten and brought 


it forth, they reſolvd to take away and aboliſh the Houſe of Peers; 74, comms: 


i*and Voted, © that they would make no farther Addreſſes to the Houſe 57% 
*of Lords, nor receive any more from them: that the Houſe of Peers, F. 


in Parliament, was uſeleſs and * and that an Act 9 
Vol. 3. C * 


the 
ſe of 


claim 


*Wales, or any other Perſon to be King, or Chief Magiſtrate of Exg- Charles Sur 
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ene brought in for aboliſhing it: that the Privilege of the Peers of be- 
«ing freed from Arreſts, ſhould be declared null and void; all which 
was done within few days. However, they declared, © that the Peers 
ce ſhould have the Privilege to be elected Knights, or Burgeſſes; of 
which gracious conceſſion ſome of them took the benefit ſoon after, 
and fate, upon their Election into vacant places, in the Houſe of 
Commons. 2 
THERE remain d yet another provifion to be made againſt their 
own Ambition; for it was well known, that there were yet 
them many who were not equally fond of a Common-wealth ; and:, 
lots again therefore they declared, © that it had been found by experience, that 
the Off ce the Office of a King in this Nation, or to have the power thereof in 
« any fingle Perſon, was unneceflary, burthenſome, and dangerous to 
«the liberty, and ſafety, and publick Intereſt of the Nation; and there- 
fore that it ſnould be utterly aboliſhed; and to that purpoſe an Act 
«ſhould be forthwith prepared: which was likewiſe done, and paſs d. 
And by this Triple Cord they believd their Republick would be ſtrong- 
ly compacted, and ſufficiently provided for. | 
They make a THEIR new Great Seal was by this time ready; whereon was en- 
new Gre? graven, on one fide, the Armes of Exgland and Ireland, with this In- 
ſcription, The Great Seal of England; and on the other fide the Por- 
traiture of the Houſe of Commons fitting, circumſcribed, In the jr 
year of freedom by God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648. The Cuſtody of this 
Great Seal was committed to three Lawyers, whereof. one had fate 
among, the King's Judges, and the others had contributed too much 
to their Service. All things being now in this good Order, they ſent 
for their Judges, to agree upon the formality and circumſtances of 
Proceedings. For it was declared by the Parliament, © that they were 
© fully reſolv d to maintain, and uphold the fundamental Laws of the 
Nation, in order to the preſervation of the Lives, Property, and Li-, 
e berty of the People, notwithſtanding all the alterations made in the 
* Government for the good of the People; And the Writs were no 
more to run in the King's Name, as they had always done, but the 
Name, Style, and Teſt, to be Cuſtodes Libertatis e Anglie, aut hori- 
tate Parhament:. If it were not a thing ſo notoriouſly known, it 
could not be believ d, that of twelve Judges, whereof ten were of their 
own making, and the other two had quietly ſubmitted , from the be- 
$:x of ther ginning of the War, to the Authority that govern'd, fix laid down their 
own {a4 places, and could not give themſelves leave to accept Commiſſions 
from the new Eſtabliſh'd power. So aguifh and fantaſtical a thing is, 
the Conſcience of Men who have once departed from the Rule of Con- 
ſcience, in hope to be permitted to adhere to it again upon a leſs 
preſſing occaſion. | 
How ſome LIT will be requiſite, at leaſt it may not be unfit, to reſt and make 
0/545 a pauſe in this place, to take a view, with what Countenance the Kings 
te King" and Princes of Chriſtendom had their Eyes fixed upon this ſad and 
bloody Spectacle, how they looked upon that iſſue of blood, at which 
their own ſeem d to be fo prodigally poured out; with what confter- 
nation their Hearts labourd to ſee the impious hands of the loweſt 
and baſeſt Subjects bathing in the Bowels, and reeking blood of theirs» 
Soveraign; a Brother King, the Anointed of the Lord, diſmember d 
as a Malefactor; what Combination, and Union was enter'd into, to 
1 take 
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take vengeance upon thoſe Monſters, and to vindicate the Royal blood 
thus wickedly ſpilt. Alas! there was ſcarce a murmur amongſt any 
of them at it; but, as if they had been all called upon in the language 
of the Prophet Iſaiah, Go, ye ſwift Meſſengers, to a Nation ſcat- 
ter d, and peeled, to a People terrible from the beginning hitherto , 
7% a Nation meted out, and troden down, whoſe Lands the Rivers 
have ſpoiled, they made haſt, and ſent over, that they might get ſhares 
in the Spoiles of a murther'd Monarch. 
CARDINAL Mazarin, who, in the Infancy of the French King, 
managed that Scepter, had long adored the conduct of Crommell, and 
"ſought his Friendſhip by a lower and viler application than was ſuita- 
ble to the purple of a Cardinal, ſent now to be admitted as a Merchant 
to traffick in the purchaſe of the rich Goods and Jewels of the rifled 
Crown; of which he purchaſed the rich Beds, Hangings, and Carpets, 
which furniſh'd his Palace at Paris. The King of Spain had, from the 
beginning of the Rebellion, kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas, who had 
been his Embaſſadour to the King, refiding ſtill at London; and He 
had, upon ſeveral occaſions, many Audiences from the Parliament , 
and ſeveral Treaties on foot; and aſſoon as this diſmal Murther was 
over, that Embaſladour, who had always a great malignity towards 
the King, bought as many Pictures, and other precious Goods apper- 
taining to the Crown, as, being ſent in Ships to the Corunna in Spain, 
were carried from thence to Madrid upon Eighteen Mules. Chriſtina 
Queen of Sueden purchaſed the choice of all the Medals, and Jewels, 
and ſome Pictures ofa great price, and receivd the Parliament's Agent 
with great Joy, and Pomp, and made an Alliance with them. The 
Arch Duke Leopold, who was Governour of Flanders, disburſed a great 
Sum of Money for many of the beſt Pictures, which adorned the ſe- 
veral Palaces of the King: which were all brought to him to Bruſſels, 
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* and from thence carried by him into Germany. In this manner did 
| the Neighbour Princes joyn to aſſiſt Crommell with very great Sums 
of Money, whereby he was enabled to proſecute, and finiſh his wicked 
Victory over what yet remain d unconquer d, and to extinguiſh Mo- 
: narchy in this renowned Kingdom; whilſt they enriched and adorned 
; themſelves with the Ruins and Spoiles of the ſurviving Heir, without 
F applying any part thereof to his Relief, in the greateſt neceſſities which 
£ ever King was ſubje& to. And that which is ſtranger than all this 
K (ſince moſt Men, by recovering their fortunes, uſe to recover moſt 
p of what they were before robbed of, many who joyn'd in the Rob. 
Da i bery pretending that they took care to preſerve it for the true Owner) 
: not one of all theſe Princes ever reſtored any of their unlawful purchaſes 
| to the King, after his bleſſed Reſtoration. 

WHILST theſe perfidious wretches had their hands ſtill reeking in 
a the precious blood of their Soveraign, they were put upon a new piece 
1 of Butchery, as neceflary to the Eſtabliſhment of their new Tyranny. 
h The King was no ſooner dead, but they declared, as hath been ſaid, 
; *that from this time England ſhould be governd as a Common-wealth 
1 by the Parliament; that is, by that handful of Men, who by their 
wiſdom and power had wrought this wonderful alteration. And be- 


7 cauſe the number of thoſe appear d very ſmall, and the number of thoſe 
d they had excluded was as viſible, they made an Order and Declaration, 
1 that as many of the Members who had been excluded, as would, under 
* Vol.z Cc 2 their 
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* their hands, approve all that had been done during the time they 
« were excluded, ſhould return to their Seats in the Houſe without 
* any prejudice for the future. Hereupon divers went again into the 
Houſe, ſatisfying themſelves that they were not guilty of the Inno- 
cent Royal Blood that had been ſpilt; and ſo their number encreaſed. 
They had made a new Great Seal, as hath been ſaid, and called the 
Commiſſioners, who were entruſted with the keeping thereof, The 
Keepers of the Liberties of England. And the Court of King's Bench 
they calld the Upper Bench, and appointed certain Perſons to con- 
fider of ſuch alterations as were neceſſary to be made in the Laws of 
England, in regard of ſo important a mutation. That they might have 
| ſome obligation of obedience from their Subjects for the future, who 
4» 0at% m- had broken all the former Oaths which they had taken, a new Oath 
s Engage- was prepared and eſtabliſned, which they called an Engagement; the 
_ form whereof was, that every Man ſhould ſwear, *© that he would be 
*true and faithful to the Government eſtabliſhed without King or 
«Houſe of Peers: and whoſoever refuſed to take that Engagement 
ſhould be incapable of holding any place, or office in Church or State. 
The neceſſity of taking which Oath did not only exclude all of the 
Royal Party, but freed them from very many who had Offices in Church» 
and State, who, being of the Presbyterian Party, durſt not facrifice 
their beloved Covenant to this new Engagement. And ſo they filled 
many conſiderable places both in the one, and the other , with Men 
throughly prepared for their Service. But before they could model 
and finiſh all this, and whilſt it was preparing, they had, in ſeveral 
parts of the Kingdom, terrified the People with Blood - Spectacles, in 
the executing many of the Perſons who had been taken. And that 
all hopes and pretences might be taken away from their Subjects, the 
Peers of England, that they ſhould hereafter have any thing to do 
in declaring what the fundamental Laws of the Land were, a new:: 
4 *«v Heh High Court of Juſtice was appointed to fit for the Trial of Duke Ha. 


Court of Ju- 


fice ſits; and milton, the Earl of Holland, the Earl of Norwich, the Lord Cape.. 
—3 and another Gentleman, one S' John Orven (who, having been here- 
tofore a Colonel in the Kings Army, had, in a late Inſurrection in 
Wales, killed the High Sheriff) that they might ſee there ſhould here- 
after be no more diſtinction of Quality in Trials for Life, but that the 
greateſt Lord and the Commoners ſhould undergo the ſame Judica- 
tory, and form of Trial. Nor could it be thought unreaſonable, that 
all the Creations of the Crown ſhould be determin d by that juriſdiction 
to which the Crown it ſelf had been ſubjected. 46 
Duke Hamil DUKE Hamilton could not well be thought other than a Priſoner 
con f e of War, and ſo not liable to a Trial for his Life. He had attempted 
to make an Eſcape; in which he had ſo well ſucceeded, that he was 
out of his Enemies hands full three days; but, being impatient to be 
at a greater diſtance from them, he was apprehended as he was taking 
Horſe in Southwark; and carried Priſoner into the Tower; from whence 
he was brought, with the others, before that High Court of Juſtice. 
He inſiſted upon © the Right and Privilege of the Kingdom of Scot- 
«</and ; that it had not the leaſt Dependence upon the Kingdom of 
« England, but was entirely Govern'd by its own Laws: that He, be-" 
«ing a Subject of that Kingdom, was bound to obey the Commands 
thereof; and the Parliament of that Kingdom having 2 it 
*necellary 
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e neceſſary to raiſe an Army for the relief of their King, and con- 


«ſtitured Him General of that Army, it was not Lawful for him to 
« refuſe the Command thereof; and whatever misfortune he had un- 
« dergone with it, he could not be underſtood to be liable to any pu- 
« qiſhment but what a Priſoner of War was bound to undergo. He 
was told, that the Rights and Laws of the Kingdom of Scotland 
«were not called in Queſtion, nor could be violated by Their 

« ceedings againſt Him, who was a Subject of England; againſt which 
«he was charged with Rebellion and Treaſon: that they did not pro- 
«*ceed againſt him as Duke Hamilton of Scotland, but as Earl of Cam- 


e bridge in England, and they would judge him as ſuch. The Earl 74. tte E= 


of Holland was not at that time in a good diſpoſition of Health, and Hound. 


ſo anſwer'd little, as a Man that would rather receive his life b 


their favour, than from the ſtrength of his defence. The Earl oft r 
Norwich behaved himſelf with great ſubmiſſion to the Court, and with . 


all thoſe Addrefles as were moſt like to reconcile his Judges to him , 
and to prevail over their Affections: ſpoke of his being bred up in 
« the Court from his Cradle, in the time of Queen Ekzabeth ; of his 
«having been a Servant to King James all his Reign; of his dependence 
„upon Prince Harry; afterwards, upon the late King; of the obliga- 

* tions he had to the Crown, and of his Endeavours to ſerve it; and 


concluded as a Man that would be beholding to them if they would 
give him leave to live. 


Tag Lord Capel appear d undaunted, and utterly refuſed to ſub- 7% 4 


mit to their juriſdiction; “that in the condition and capacity of a 
„Soldier and a Priſoner of War, he ſaid, the Lawyers and Gown- men 
* had nothing to do with him, and therefore he would not Anſwer 
eto any thing which they had faid againſt him (Seel having treated 
him with great rudenefs and inſolence) but inſiſted uhon © the Law 
„ol Nations, which exempted all Priſoners, though ſubmitting to 

Mercy, from death, if it was not inflited within ſo many days; 
*which were long ſince expired. He urged © the Declaration which 
* Fairfax the General had made to Him, and the reſt of the Priſoners, 
*atter the death of S' Charles Lucas and S' George Liſie, that no 
ether of their Lives ſhould be in danger, which he had Witneſſes 
*ready to prove, if they might be admitted; and concluded, © that, 
it he had committed any Offence worthy of death, he might be tried 
*by his Peers; which was his Right by the Laws of the Land; the 
© benefit whereof he required. [retor, who was preſent, and fate as 
,, one of his Judges, denied “that the General had made any ſuch pro- 

*miſe, and if he had, that the Parliament's Authority could not be 
*reſtrain'd thereby; and put him in mind of his Carriage at that time, 
and how much he neglected then the General's civility. The other 
inſiſted ſtill on the promiſe; and urged © that the General might be ſent 
*for, and examind; which they knew not how to deny, but, in re- 
gard of his indiſpoſition of Health, they ſaid © they would ſend to 


him, whilſt they proceeded againſt S"Johr Hen, who was the other 
Priſoner. , 


He anſwer'd them without any application, that he was a plains Join 


Gentleman of Wales, who had been always taught to obey the King; 


*that he had ſervd him honeftly during the War, and finding after: 
* wards that many honeſt Men endeavour d to raiſe Forces, whereby 
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him. 

WHETHER the Queſtion was well ſtated to Fairfax, or what was 
elſe ſaid to him to diſſwade him from owning his Declaration and pro- 
miſe, he boggled ſo much in his Anſwer, that they would be of opi. 
nion, that he had not made ſuch direct and poſitive promiſe; and 
te that the ſame was never tranſmitted to the Parliament; which it, 
<« ought to have been; and that, at moſt, it could but exempt thoſe 
te Priſoners from being tried before a Court, or Council of War, and 
c could not be underſtood as an obligation upon the Parliament, not 
* to give direction to ſuch a legal Proceeding againſt them, as they 
e ſhould find neceſſary for the Peace, and Safety of the Kingdom. The 
Prefident Bradſhaw told the Lord Capel, with many inſolent expreſ- 
fions, that he was tried before ſuch Judges as the Parliament thought 
«fit to aſſign him; and who had judged a better Man than himſelf, 
So the Sentence of death was pronounced againſt all five of them, © that 


* they ſhould loſe their heads; upon which S h Oren made a low. 


reverence, and gave them humble thanks, and being asked by a Stander 
by, © what he meant? he ſaid aloud, it was a very great honour 
«to a poor Gentleman of Wales to loſe his head with ſuch noble 
ce Lords; and ſwore a great Oath, that he was afraid they would have 
« hanged him. 

THe Priſoners were all carried to & James's; where they were to 
remain till their Execution two days after; which time their Friends, 
and Relations, had to endeavour to preſerve their lives by the Power 
and Authority of the Parliament; where there were ſo many fitting 
who had not ſate in judgement upon them, and who were of ſeveral; 
Affections, and liable to ſeveral temptations, that there might be a 
reaſonable hope to reſcue them from the cruel and unjuſt Judgement. 
Their Wives, and Children, and Friends, left no way untried to pre- 
vail; offerd, and gave Money to ſome who were willing to receive' 
it, and made promiſes accordingly. But they who had the greateſt 
credit, and molt power to terrify others who ſhould diſpleaſe them, 
were inexorable; yet dealt ſo much more honeſtly than the reſt, that 
they declared to the Ladies, who ſollicited for their Husbands and 
their Fathers, © that they would not endeavour to do them Service. 
[reton, above all Men, continued his inſolent and dogged humour, and, 
told them,“ if He had credit, they ſhould all dye. Others who gave 
better Words, had no better Meaning than he. 

ALL their Petitions were read in order, being penn'd in ſuch Styles 
as the Friends, who ſollicited for them, were adviſed. Duke Hamil. 
ton s Petition being read, many, upon the motives of Juſtice, and as 


they imagin d, his death might be the occafion of new troubles be- 


tween the two Nations, fince Scoz/and could not but reſent it, would 
have been willing he ſhould live. But he had fewer Friends to his 
Perſon than any of the reſt ; and Commell knew well that his being 
out of the way would not be unacceptable to them upon whom the; 
Peace of that Kingdom depended : ſo that when his Petition was read, 
it was rejected by very much the Major part of Voices. The con- 
5 ſideration 
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ſideration of the Earl of Holland took up a long debate : the Intereſt 
and Interpoſition of the Earl of Yarwiwk, his Brother, was apply d; 
and every Presbyterian, to a Man, was ſollicitous to preſerve him. 
They urged © his merit towards the Parliament in the beginning of 
the Troubles; how much he had ſufferd in the Court for his affe- 
« jon to them: his Age, and Infirmities, which would not ſuffer him 
long to enjoy that lite they ſhould give him: and the confideration 
« of his Wife, and Children, which were numerous. But theſe Ar- 
guments ſtirr'd up others, to inveigh againſt his backſlidings with the 
more bitterneſs, and to undervalue the ſervices he had ever done; 
to tax his vanities, and his breach of faith. When the Queſtion was 
put concerning him, they who were for the Negative, exceeded the 
number of the other by three or four Votes; Cromwell having more 
than an ordinary animoſity againſt him, for his behaviour in the be- 
ginning of the Summer, and tor ſome words of negle& and contempt 
he had let fall concerning himſelf. The Earl of Norwich came next 
upon the ſtage; who having always liv'd a chearful and jovial Life, 
without contracting many Enemies, had many there who wiſh'd him 
well, and few who had animoſity againſt him; ſo that when the Que- 
0 ſtion was put concerning him, the Houſe was equally divided, the 
Votes which rejected his Petition, and thoſe which would preſerve 
his Life, were equal: ſo that his life or death depended upon the fin- 
gle Vote of the Speaker; who told the houſe, that he had receiv'd 
many obligations from that Lord; and that once when he had been 
(like to have incurr d the King's diſpleaſure, by ſome mifinformation, 
which would have been very penal to him, the Lord Goring (un- 
der which ſtyle he was treated, the additional of Norwich not bein 
allow'd by them upon their old Rule) had by his credit preſery' 
him, and removd the Prejudice that was againſt him; and there- 
zo“ fore he was obligd in gratitude to give his Vote for the ſaving him. 
By this good fortune he came to be preſeryd; whether the ground 
of it were true or no, or whether the Speaker made it only as an 
_ for ſaving any Man's Liſe who was put to ask it in that 
ce. 
; THe Lord Capel, ſhortly after he was brought Priſoner to the 
Tower from #ind/or Caſtle, had by a wonderful adventure, having 
a Cord and all things neceflary convey d to him, let himſelf down 
out of the Window of his Chamber in the night, over the Wall of 
the Tower; and had been dire&ed through what part of the Ditch 
| he might be beſt able to wade. Whether he found the right place, 
or whether there was no ſafer place, he found the Water and the 
Mud fo deep, that, if he had not been by the head taller than other 
Men, he muſt have periſh'd, fince the Water came up to his Chin. 
The way was ſo long to the other fide, and the fatigue of drawing 
bimſelf out of ſo much Mud fo intolerable , that his ſpirits were 
near ſpent, and he was once ready to call out for help, as thinking 
it better be carried back again to the Priſon, than to be found in 
ſuch a place, from whence he could not extricate himſelf, and where 
he was ready to expire- But it pleaſed God, that he got at laſt to 
the other fide; where his Friends expected him, and carried him to 
a Chamber in the Temple; where he remain'd two or three nights 
ſecure from any diſcovery, notwithſtanding the diligence that could 
not 
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not but be uſed to recover a Man they deſign d to uſe no better. 
After two or three days a Friend whom he truſted much, and who 
deſervd to be truſted, conceiving that he might be more ſecure in a 
place to which there was leſs reſort, and where there were ſo many 
harbour'd who were every day ſought after, had provided a Lodging 
for him in a private Houſe in Lambeth Marſh; and calling upon 
him in an Evening, when it was dark, to go thither, they choſe ra- 
ther to take any Boat they found ready at the Temple Stairs, than to 
truſt one of that People with the ſecret; and it was ſo late that there 
was one only Boat left there. In that the Lord Capel (as well dif.,. 
guis d as he thought neceſſary) and his Friend, . put themſelves, and 
bid the Waterman to row them to Lambeth. Whether, in their paſ. 
ſage thither, the other Gentleman calld him my Lord, as was con- 
fidently reported, or whether the Waterman had any jealouſy by ob- 
ſerving what he thought was a diſguiſe, when they were landed, the 
wicked Waterman, undiſcern d, follow d them, till he ſaw into what 
Houſe they went; and then went to an Officer, and demanded, 


„ what he would give him to bring him to the place where the Lord 


* Capel lay? and the Officer promiſing to give him ten pounds, he 


led him preſently to the Houſe, where that excellent Perſon was ſi-.. 


ſed upon, and the next day carried to the Tower. 

WHEN the Petition, that his Wife had deliver'd, was read, many 
Gentlemen ſpoke on his behalf; and mentiond the great virtues which 
were in him; and © that he had never deceivd them, or pretended 
eto be of their Party; but always reſolutely declard himſelf for the 
“King: and Cromwell, who had known him very well, ſpoke fo 
much good of him, and profeſs d to have ſo much kindneſs and re- 
ſpe& for him, that all Men thought he was now ſafe, when he con- 
cluded, that his affection to the Publick ſo much weighd down his 
e private Friendſhip, that he could not but tell them, that the Que-+ 
«ſtion was now, whether they would preſerve the moſt bitter and 
* the moſt unplacable Enemy they had: that he knew the Lord Capel 
*very well, and knew that he would be the laſt Man in Eng/and 
e that would forſake the Royal Intereſt; that he had great Courage, 
e Induſtry, and Generoſity; that he had many Friends who would al- 
* ways adhere to him; and that as long as he livd, what condition 
* ſoever he was in, he would be a thorn in their fides; and there- 
* fore, for the good of the Common-wealth, he ſhould give his Vote 
e againſt the Petition. Iretons hatred was immortal: he ſpake of him 
and againſt him, as of a Man of whom he was heartily afraid. Very. 
many were ſway d by the Argument that had been urg'd againſt Duke 
Hamilton, that God was not pleas d that he ſhould Eſcape, becauſe 
* he had put him into their hands again, when he was at liberty. 
And ſo, after a long debate, though there was not a Man who had 
not a value for him, and very few who had a particular malice, or 
prejudice towards him , the Queſtion being put, the Negative was 
more by three or four Voices: So that, of the four Lords, three were 
without the mercy of that unmerciful People. There being no other 
Petition preſented, [retor told them, there had been great Endes 
* yours and Sollicitation usd to ſave all thoſe Lords; but that there; 
*was a Commoner, another condemnd Perſon, for whom no one 
Man had ſpoke a word, nor had he himſelf ſo much as * 
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«them; and therefore he defired, that 8 Jon Ouen might be preſery'd 

« by the meer motive, and goodneſs of the Houſe it ſelf; which found 

little oppoſition; whether they were ſatiated with blood, or that they 

were willing, by this Inſtance, that the Nobility ſhould ſee that a Com- 
- moner ſhould be preferr'd before them. 

A SCAFFOLD was erected before Veſtminſter- Hall, and all the Pri- 
ſoners condemn d were brought from S James's (as well the two who 
were repriev'd, as the three who were to ſuffer) upon the ninth of 
e March, that was at the end of the year 1648, a little more than a 

10 Month after the Murther of the King, to S Thomas Cotton's Houſe, 
at the upper end of Veſtminſter Hall; where they were ſuffer'd to re- 
poſe themſelves about the ſpace of an hour, and then were led ſuc- 
ceſſively through the Hall to the Scaffold, Duke Hamilton being firſt ; put Hamil. 
who ſeem'd yet to have ſome hope of a Reprieve, and made ſome ſtay Nach 
in the Hall, till the Earl of Denbigh came to him; and, after a ſhort 
whiſper, in which he found there was no hope, he aſcended the Scaf- 
fold. He complain'd much of © the injuſtice that was done him; and 
«that he was put to death for obeying the Laws of his Country; which 
if he had not done, he muſt have been put to death there. He ac- 

10 knowledged the obligations he had to the King, and ſeem d not ſorry 
for the gratitude he had expreſſed, how dear ſoever it coſt him. His 
natural darkneſs, and reſervation in his diſcourſe, made him to be 
thought a Wiſe man, and his having been in Command under the King 
of Sweden, and his continual diſcourſes of Battles, and Fortifications, 
made him be thought a great Soldier. And both theſe miſtakes were 
the Cauſe that made him be look'd upon as a worſe and a more dan- 
gerous Man, than in truth he deſerv'd to be. 

THz Earl of Holland was brought next, who, by his long ſickneſs, 72! 
was ſo ſpent, that his Spirits ſerv'd not to entertain the People within. 4% 

zlong diſcourſe. He ſpoke of © his Religion, as a matter unqueſtion- 
*able, by the Education he had had in the Religious Family of which 
*he was a branch: which was thought a ſtrange diſcourſe for a dy- 
ing Man, who, though a Son, knew enough of the iniquity of his Fa- 
ther's Houſe, which ſhould rather have been buried in filence, than, 
by ſuch an unſeaſonable Teſtimony, have been revived in the memory 
and diſcourſe of Men. He took more care to be thought a good friend 
to Parliaments, than a good Servant to his Maſter, and was thought 
to ſay too little of his having failed ſo much in his Duty to him, which 
moſt good Men believ'd to be the Source from whence his preſent ca- 

w lamity ſprung. He was a very well bred Man, and a fine Gentleman 
in good times; but too much deſired to enjoy eaſe and plenty, when 
the King could have neither; and did think Poverty the moſt inſup- 
portable evil that could befal any Man in this world. He was then fo 
weak that he could not have liv'd long; and when his head was cut off, 
very little blood follow d. 

Tux Lord Capel was then called; who. walked through We/{mrn- T5 12:4 
fter-Hall, ſaluting ſuch of his Friends and Acquaintance as he ſaw there, 
with a very ſerene Countenance, accompanied with his Friend D' Mor- 
ley; who had been with him from the time of his Sentence; but, at 

the foot of the Scaffold, the Soldiers ſtopping the D-, his Lordſhip took 
his leave of him; and, embracing him, thanked him; and ſaid, he 

ſhould go no farther, having ſome apprehenſion that he might receive 
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ſome affront by that rude People after his death; the Chaplains who 
attended the two other Lords, being Men of the time, and the DoQtor 
being well known to be moſt contrary. 

A$$OON as his Lordſhip had aſcended the Scaffold, he looked very 


vigorouſly about, and asked, whether the other Lords had ſpoken - 


«to the People with their Hats on? and being told, that they were 
© bare; he gave his Hat to his Servant, and then with a clear and a 
ſtrong voice, he ſaid, that he was brought thither to dye for doing 
that which he could not repent of: that he had been born, and bred 
under the Government of a King whom he was bound in Conſcience: 
to obey; under Laws, to which he had been always obedient; and 
te jn the boſom of a Church, which he thought the beſt in the World: 
that he had never violated his Faith to either of thoſe, and was now 
«*condemn'd to dye againſt all the Laws of the Land; to which ſen- 
© tence he did ſubmit. 

HE enlarged himſelf in commending © the great Virtue and Piety 
of the King, whom they had put to death: who was ſo juſt and ſo 
* merciful a Prince; and pray'd to God, © to forgive the Nation that 
innocent Blood. Then he recommended to them the preſent King; 
«who, he told them, © was their true and their lawful Soveraign;» 
and was worthy to be ſo: that he had the honour to have been ſome 
« years near his Perſon, and therefore he could not but know him well; 
and aſſured them, © that he was a Prince of great Underſtanding, ot 
*an excellent Nature, of great Courage, an entire Lover of Juſtice, 
* and of exemplary Piety : that he was not to be ſhaken in his Reli- 
gion; and had all thoſe Princely Virtues, which could make a Na- 
ce tion happy: and therefore adviſed them ©to ſubmit to his Govern- 
cement, as the only means to preſerve themſelves, their Poſterity, and 
«the Proteſtant Religion. And having, with great vehemence, recom- 
mended it to them, after ſome Prayers very devoutly pronounced upon; 
his Knees, he ſubmitted himſelf, with an unparalleld Chriſtian Cou- 
rage, to the fatal ſtroke, which deprivd the Nation of the Nobleſt Cham- 
pion it had. 

HE was a Man in whom the Malice of his Enemies could diſcover 
very few faults, and whom his Friends could not with better accom- 
pliſhed; whom Cromells own Character well deſcribed; and who 
indeed would never have been contented to have livd under that Go- 
vernment. His Memory all Men loved and reverenced, though few 
followd his Example. He had always liv'd in a State of great Plenty 
and general Eſtimation, having a very noble Fortune of his own by# 
deſcent, and a fair Addition to it by his Marriage with an excellent 
Wife, a Lady of very worthy Extraction, of great Virtue and Beauty, 
by whom he had a numerous Iſſue of both Sexes, in which he took 
great Joy and Comfort: ſo that no Man was more happy in all his Do- 
meſtick Affairs; and he was ſo much the more happy, in that he thought 
himſelf moſt bleſſed in them. 

AND yet the Kings Honour was no ſooner violated, and his juſt 
power invaded, than he threw all thoſe bleſſings behind him; and 
having no other obligations to the Crown, than thoſe which his own 
Honour and Conſcience ſuggeſted to him, he frankly engaged his Per- 
fon and his Fortune from the beginning of the Troubles, as many others 
did, in all Actions and Enterpriſes of the greateſt hazard and danger; 
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and continued to the end, without ever making one falſe ſtep, as few 
others did, though he had once, by the iniquity of a Faction, that 
then prevailed, an indignity put upon him that might have excuſed 


him for ſome remiſſion of his former warmth. But it made no other 


impreſſion upon him, than to be quiet and contented, whilſt they 
would let him alone, and, with the ſame chearfulneſs, to obey the 
firſt Summons when he was called out; which was quickly after. In 
a word, he was a Man, that whoever ſhall, after Him, deſerve beſt 
of the Engh/b Nation, he can never think himſelf undervalued, when 
ohe ſhall hear, that his Courage, Virtue, and Fidelity, is laid in the 
balance with, and compared to that of the Lord Capel. 


So ended the year one thouſand fix hundred forty eight; a year The Cvnclafon 


of reproach and infamy above all years which had paſſed before it; a f 
year of the higheſt diſſimulation and hypocriſy , of the deepeſt Vil- 6 


lainy and moſt bloody Treaſons, that any Nation was ever curſed with, 
or under: a year, in which the Memory of all the Tranſactions ought 
to be raſed out of all Records, leſt, by the ſucceſs of it, Atheiſm, In- 
fidelity, and Rebellion, ſhould be propagated in the world: a year, of 
which We may ſay, as the Hiſtorian ſaid of the time of Domitian, Sicut 
verus alas vidit, quid ultimum in libertate eſſet, ita nos quid in ſervi- 
tute; or, as the ſame Writer ſays of a time not altogether ſo wicked, 
is habitus animorum fuit , ut peſſimum facinus auderent pauci, plures 
vellent, omnes paterentur. 


TRE END of THE ELEvENTH Book. 
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2 Chron. xxv111. 10. 


And now ye purpoſe to keep under the Children of Judah and 
Jeruſalem for bond-men, and bond-women unto you: but are 
there not with you, even with you, Sins againſt the Lord your 


God? 


Ha. xx1x. 10. 


For the Lord hath poured out upon you the Spirit of deep ſleep, 


and hath cloſed your eyes : the Prophets and your Rulers, the 
Seers hath he covered. 


HILST theſe Tragedies were acting in Eng-T nr 
nd, and Ordinances form d, as hath been 2775 

F] faid, to make it penal in the higheſt degree 

for any Man to aſſume the Title of King, or | 
to acknowledge any Man to be ſo, the King | 
himſelf remain in a very diſconſolate condi- | 
tion at the Hague. Though he had known 
the deſperate ſtate his Father was long in, yet | 
che barbarous ſtroke ſo ſurpriſed him, that 
* he was in all the confufion imaginable, and all 

about him were almoſt bereft of their underſtanding. The truth is, it 

can hardly be conceivd, with what a conſternation this terrible News 

was receiv'd by all, even by the Common People of that Country. There 

was a Woman at the Hague, of the middling rank, who, being with 

Child, with the horror of the mention of it, fell into Travel, and in it 

died. There could not be more Evidence of a general deteftation, than 

there was, amongſt all Men of what Quality ſoever. Within two or 

three days, which they gave to the Kings recollection, the States pre- n. ne, 

ſented themſelves in a Body to his Majeſty, to condole with him for the rr 
Murther of his Father, in terms of great ſorrow, fave that there was 

not bitterneſs enough againſt the Rebels and Murtherers. The States 


of 
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of Holland, apart, perform d the ſame civility towards his Majeſty; 
and the Body of the Clergy, in a Latin Oration, deliver d by the chief 
Preacher of the Hague, lamented the misfortune, in terms of as much 
aſperity, and deteſtation of the Actors, as unworthy the name of Chri. 
ſtians, as could be exprefled. | 
TRE deſperateneſs of the King's condition, could not excuſe his fink. 
ing under the burthen of his grief: but thoſe who were about him be. 
ſought him to reſume ſo much Courage as was neceſſary for his preſent 
Nie ner con · State. He thereupon cauſed thoſe of his Father's Council who had at. 
fee, tended him, to be ſworn of his Privy Council, adding only M Long « 
his Secretary; who, before, was not of the Council. All which was done 
before he heard from the Queen his Mother; who, notwithſtanding the 
great Agony ſhe was in, which without doubt was as great a paſſion of 
The Queen's ſorrow as ſhe was able to ſuſtain, wrote to the King, © that he could 
fl, 2/9 « not do better, than to repair into France aſſoon as was poſſible, and, 
e jn the mean time, defired him, not to ſwear any Perſons to be of his 
© Council, till She could ſpeak with him. Whether it was, that ſhe did 
not think thoſe Perſons to be enough at her Devotion; or that ſhe 
would have them receive that honour upon Her recommendation. 
THE King himſelf had no mind to go into Fance, where he thought: 
he had not been treated with exceſs of courteſy; and hereſolv'd to per- 
form all filial reſpe& towards the Queen his Mother, without ſuch a 
condeſcenſion and reſignation of himſelf, as ſhe expected; and to avoid 
all eclarciſments upon that Subject, he heartily deſired that any other 
Courſe might be found more Counſelable than that he ſhould go into 
France. He himſelf livd with, and upon the Prince of Orange; who 
ſupplied him with all things neceſſary for his own Perſon, for his Mourn- 
ing, and the like: but towards any other ſupport for himſelf and his 
Family, his Majeſty had not enough to maintain them one day: and 
there were very few of them, who could maintain themſelves in the moſt 
private way: and it was viſible enough, that they ſhould not be long able 
to reſide in the Hague; where there was, at that very time, an Agent for 
the Parliament, Strickland; who had been there ſome years, but pre. 
tended then to reſide there with his Wife (who was born in Holland of 
Engliſh Parents) and without any publick Character, though he was ſtill 
under the ſame Credentials. And their Advertiſements from London al. 
ſured them, that the Parliament had nominated one, who was preſently 
to be ſent as their Embaſſadour, or Envoy to the States, to give them an 
Account of their Affairs, and to invite them to enter into an Alliance 
with them. So that it was time to think of ſome other Retreat for the. 
ſor Kine i. King; and none appear d then fo ſeaſonable in their view, as Ireland; 
ng mo lre- from whence they heard, © that Prince Rupert was arriv'd ſafely at Am: 
ae e, ſale with the Fleet: that the Lord Iuchiquin had made a Ceſſation with 
'har ene, „ the Jriſh, before the Lord Lieutenant came thither; and the Triſh had 
e deſerted the Pope's Nuntio, who was driven away, and had embarkd 
* himſelf for France: that the Marquis of Ormond was receiv'd by the 
Lord /nchzquin with all the obedience imaginable, by which he became 
*entirely poſſeſſed of the whole Province of Mun/ter ; and that the Con- 
*tederate Roman Catholicks had invited him to A enn; where he had 
made a full Peace with them: ſo that they were preparing an Army: 
to march under his Command againſt Dublin. This news made them 
hope, that every day would improve it ſo much, that it would be fit for 
the King to tranſport his own Perſon thither in the Spring. | 
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i x this conjuncture there arriv'd a Gentleman, one & Joſeph Dou- 
glas, with a Letter from the Privy Council of Scotland, by which they 
ſent his Majeſty word that they had Proclaim'd him King of Scotland; ti Kine fre. 
and ſent him the Proclamation; and wiſh'd, that he would prepare Scotland; «nt 
« himſelfto repair into that his Kingdom; in order to which they would 2 
« ſpeedily fend another Invitation to him. And that Invitation arrivd 
at the ſame time with ſome Commiſſioners deputed by the Council, and 
three or four Preachers ſent from the Commiſſioners of the Kirk. The 
Proclamation indeed declar d, For that as much as the late King was, 

0% contrary to the Diſſent, and Proteſtation of that Kingdom, remov d 
«by a violent death, that, by the Lord's Bleſſing, there was left unto 
«them a righteous Heir, and lawful Succeſſor, Charles &c. who was 
become their true and lawful King; but upon condition of © his good 
« behaviour, and ſtrict obſervation of the Covenant, and his entertain- 
e jng no other Perſons about him but ſuch as were Godly Men, and 
faithful to that obligation. A Proclamation ſo ſtrangely worded, that, 
though it call'd him their King, manifeſted enough to him, that he was 
to be ſubje& to Their determinations, in all the parts of his Govern- 
ment. And the Commiſſioners, both Laity and Clergy, ſpoke no other 
Language; and ſaving that they bow'd their Bodies, and made low Re- 
verences, they appear d more like Embaſſadors from a free State to an 
equal Ally, than like Subjects ſent to their own Soveraign. At the ſame 
time, though not in the ſame Ship, arrivd likewiſe from Scotland the h ne» 
Earl of Lanrick, and Earl of Lautherdale; the former not knowing, till ton, d Lau- 
he came into , that he was Duke Hamilton by the ſlaughter offs tn in 
his Elder Brother. But they two were ſo far from having any Autho- 
rity from their Country, that they were fled from thence as proſcribd 
Perſons and Malefactors. The Earl of Lautherdale, after his departure 
= from the Hague, in that diſcontent that is mention d before, bent his 
zo Courſe for Scotland. But before he came thither, he was inform'd, 
that the ſtate of all things had been reverſed, and the Engagement de- 
clard unlawful, and to what penalties himſelf was liable, if he ſhould 
be taken. Whereupon, without ſuffering his Ship to go into any Port, 
he found means to ſend on ſhore to ſome Friends, and ſo to concert all 
things, that without being diſcover d, the Earl of Lanrick, and ſome 
other Perſons, liable to danger if they were found, put themſelves on - 
board the ſame Ship, and arrivd in Holland about that time when 
the other Meſſengers from the State and from the Kirk came from 
Scotland, and when the News came of the Execution of Duke Ha- 
| wmilion. 

WHEREUPON the new Duke kept his Chamber for ſome days, 
without ſo much as waiting on the King; who ſent a gracious Meſſage 
to him to condole for the loſs of his Brother; and all the Lords, and 
other Perſons of Quality about the King, made their viſits to him with 
all civility. This Duke was not inferior in Wiſdom, and Parts of Un- n. cturater 
derſtanding, to the wiſeſt Man of that Nation, and was very much Co 
eſteem d by thoſe who did not like the complying, and inſinuating Na- 
ture of his Brother. He was a Man of great honour, courage, and fin- 
cerity in his Nature, and, which was a rare virtue in the Men of that 

'*time, was ſtill the ſame Man he pretended to be; and had very much 
to ſay in his own defence for the Errors he had run into; which he ac- 
knowledg'd always with great ingenuity, and abhorr'd the whole pro- 

T ceedings of his Country- men; and, at this time, brought a heart, and 
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affection clearer and leſs clogg d with ſcruples and reſervations, for the 
Kings Service, than any other of them did. . 
Tre couditin THOUGH Cromwell, at his being in Scotland, had left Argyle in full 
7, 9d Poſſeſſion of the Government there, and had reduced, and disbanded all 
time. thoſe who were in Armes againſt him, and promiſed him all neceſſary 
aſſiſtance to ſubdue thoſe who ſhould riſe againſt him in that Kingdom 
for the future, and thereby compell'd the Committee of Eſtates to con- 
vene, and ſummon the Parliament to aflemble, which they had autho. 
rity to do; and ſo he had ſuppreſs d the Party of Hamilton, driven the 
Earl of Laurict to hide himſelf in ſome obſcure place, and condemnd ,, 
the Engagement as unlawful and finful, and all the Perſons who advanced 
and promoted it, as Deſerters of the Covenant, and ſo to ſtand excom- 
municated, and not to be capable of ſerving in Parliament, or in the 
Council of Eſtate; ſo that he was ſure to find no oppoſition in what. 
ſoever he propoſed; yet, after the Parliament had ſerv'd him ſo far, 
when they heard that the Parliament in Exgland was broken, and their 
freedom and Privileges were taken from them by the inſolence, and 
power of the Army (which they perfectly hated and deteſted, and all 
thoſe Sets and Libertiniſm they heard were introduced in Religion con- 
trary to their Covenant, which Crommell himſelf had promiſed ſhould: 
be ſtrictly obſerv d) they begun to examine, what the obligations were 
which were incumbent upon them even by the Covenant it ſelf. The 
delivery of the King's Perſon into the hands of the Parliament at Ne. 
Ca/tle had been, in the inſtant it was done, the moſt unpopular, and un- 
gracious act to the whole Nation of Scozlard, that it had been ever 
guilty of, and to the Army they had then on foot, which took it ſelf to 
be deeply wounded by the infamy of it, and was therefore quickly dif- 
banded by the cunning of Argyle: and the univerſal indignation againſt 
that action was the principal incitement to that general Engagement 
with Duke Hamilton, that the honour of the Nation might in ſome de.; 
gree be repair d, or redeem'd. It was a groſs oyerfight in the Hamul- 
tonian Party, and diſcern'd then to be ſo by the Earl of Larnrick, that, 
upon that popular advantage, in which he would have found an univer- 
ſal concurrence, Argyle himſelf and all his Faction had not been totally 
ſuppreſſed, for the redemption of the honour of their Country. But 
that Duke's politicks did not lie that way; and, ſo he might return to 
his old Poſt of favour in Exgland, of which he made little doubt, he was 
not willing to give a new beginning to thoſe bloody Enterpriſes in Scot- 
land, which, he knew well, uſed not to be ſhort-liv'd in that Climate 
after once begun, but had always freſh ſacrifices of Blood to perpetuate «: 
the memory of them. 
Commiſſioners T HEY had no ſooner heard of the erection of a High Court of Juſtice, 


> ge {and of a purpoſe of trying the King for his Life, than, notwithſtanding all 


liament of 


Sdotland 4. the Artifices Argyle could uſe, they were all in a flame. As well the Aſ- 


forecte eats ſembly of the Kirk, as the Parliament, renew d the ſenſe they always had 


the Parlia- Of reproach in the delivery of his Perſon, of which the preſent danger he 
ment of Eng- was in was the conſequence. And the Marquis of Age had had too 
deep a ſhare in that wickedneſs, to endure the ſhock of a new diſpute, 
and inquiſition upon that ſubject ; and therefore gave not the leaſt oppo- 
ſition to their paſſion; but ſeem d equally concern d in the honour of the, 
Nation, to proſecute an high Expoſtulation with thoſe of Eng/and, for 
the breach of faith, and the promiſes, which had been made for the ſafety, 
and preſer vation of the King's Perſon, at the time he was deliver d up; 
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and therefore propos d, that Commiſſioners ſhould be forthwith ſent 
to the Parliament at London, to require the performance of what they 
« had promiſed, and to enter their diſſent, and proteſtation againſt 
« al] their Proceedings againſt their King, in the name of the Kingdom 
« of Scotland. And the Earl of Lothian, and two others, who were 
known to be molt zealous for the Covenant, and moſt enraged and in- 
cens'd againſt the proceedings of the Army, were made choice of, and 
preſently ſent away, that they might make all poſſible haſt to Fe/mir. 
Ker, and were, immediately upon their arrival, to demand permiſſion 


10 to wait upon the King, wherever he ſnould be, and to receive from 


him ſuch farther directions, as he ſhould judge neceſſary for his ſer- 
vice. | 
THrus far Argyle could not oppoſe; and therefore was as zealous as 
any Man to advance it; knowing that the particular Inſtructions muſt 
be prepared by a leſs number of Men, and not ſubjected to the examina- 
tion and peruſal of ſo many. And in thoſe, he was ſure to prevent any 
inconvenient powers to be granted to the Commiſſioners, with whom he 
had credit enough, having made the Earl of Lothian Secretary of State, 
in the place of the Earl of Lanrick, and the other two being (however 


ſollicitous for the due obſervation of the Covenant, as he himſelf like- 


wiſe pretended to be) known to be moſt averſe from the Hamillonian 


Party. Their private Inſtructions were, © that they ſhould not, in their n private 


«enlargements and aggravations upon the ſubject of their Meflage, ſeem 


Parliament, or any Member of it: that they ſhould be ſo ſhort in 
their expoſtulations, that they gave no occaſion of offence : that no- 
*thing ſhould fall from them juſtifying the King's proceedings, nor in 
* approbation of the late engagement, or which might import a breach, 
*or give, or be ground of a new War: they ſhould urge, that the Par- 


| *** lament would delay to meddle with the King's Perſon, according to 


© their ſeveral pronfiſes, and Declarations at New-ca/tle, and at Holmby : 
*that if they ſhould proceed to ſentence againſt the King, then they 
* were to enter their diflent and proteſt, that this Kingdom may be 
*free from the miſeries which will inevitably follow, without offerin 

*1n their reaſons, that Princes are exempted from Trial and Juſtice: 
that none in the Parliament of Scotland hath, or had any hand in the 
proceedings againſt the King, or Members of Parliament in Eng/and. 
*It they proceed, then to ſhew the calamities that will follow, and 
how grievous it muſt be to the Kingdom of Scotland, confidering his 


being deliver'd up at New-ca/tle: That if the Papers which were in- 


*tituld the Agreement of the People, appear d to be countenanced, and 
ſhould import any thing concerning the Proceſſing of the Prince, or 
*changing the fundamental Government of the Kingdom, they ſhould 
enter their diſſent: that they ſhould alter thoſe their Inſtructions, and 
*manage their Truſt therein, according to the advice they ſhould re- 
*ccive from their Friends there: that they ſhould proſecute their In- 
*l[tructions concerning the Covenant, and againſt any Toleration : that 
"they ſhould ſhew, that the King's laſt Conceſſions were unſatisſactory 
to thoſe Propoſitions which they had made in point of Religion. 


'2 THESE were their private Inſtructions; and who thoſe Friends at 


London were, by whoſe advice they were to alter their Inſtructions, 
or manage their Truſt therein, can be underſtood of no other Men but 
Cromwell, and young S Harry Vane; with whom Argyle held cloſe 

Vol. 3. Ee 2 Correſpon- 
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Correſpondence. The Commiſſioners obſerv d their Inſtructions v 

faithfully, and after the King had been twice brought before the high 
Court of Juſtice, they gave in their very calm Proteſtation; in which 
they put them in mind, © that they had, near three Weeks before, re- 
* preſented to them what Endeavours had been us d for taking away the 
Kings life, and for the change of the fundamental Government of the 
* Kingdom, and introducing a finful and ungodly Toleration in matters 
of Religion; and that therein they had expreſs d their thoughts, and 
© fears of the dangerous conſequences that might follow thereupon ; and 
*that they had alſo earneſtly preſs d, that there might be no farther « 


* proceeding againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, which would certainly conti. 


nue the great diſtractions of the Kingdom, and involve them in many 
© evils, troubles, and confufions; but that, by the free counſels of both 
* Houſes of Parliament of England, and with the advice and conſent of 
te the Parliament of Scot/and, ſuch courſe might be taken in relation to 
te the King, as might be for the good and happineſs of both Kingdoms; 
* both having an unqueſtionable, and undeniable right in his Perſon, as 
King of both; which duly conſider'd, they had reaſon to hope, that 
*it would have given a ſtop to all farther proceedings againſt his Ma- 
ce jeſty's Perſon. But now underſtanding that after the impriſonment, .. 
« and excluſion of divers Members of the Houſe of Commons, and 
ce without, and againſt the conſent of the Houle of Peers, by a ſingle Act 
* of their own, and Their's alone, power was given to certain Perſons 
* of their own Members, of the Army, and ſome others, to proceed 
e againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, in order whereunto he had been brought 
© before that extraordinary new Court; they did therefore in the name 
of the Parliament of Scot/and, for their vindication from falſe aſper- 
ce ſions and calumnies, declare, that though they were not ſatisfied with 
*his Majeſty's late conceſſions, in the Treaty at Newport in the Ifle of 
Might, eſpecially in the matters of Religion, and were reſoly'd not to; 
*crave his Reſtoration to his Government, before ſatisfaction ſhould 
* be given by him to that Kingdom; yet they did all unamimouſly with 
© one voice, not one Member excepted, diſclaim the leaſt knowledge 
* of, or occaſion to the late Proceedings of the Army here againſt the 
*King; and did fincerely profeſs that it would be a great grief to their 
* hearts, and lie heavy upon their Spirits, if they ſhould ſee the truſting 
© his Majeſty's Perſon to the two Houſes of the Parliament of Exgland 
*to be made uſe of to his ruin, contrary to the declard Intentions of 
*the Kingdom of Scotland, and ſolemn Profeſſions of the Kingdom of 
« England: and to the end that it might be manifeſt to the World, how « 
* much they did abominate and deteſt ſo horrid a deſign againſt his Maje- 
« ſty's Perſon, they did, in the name of the Parliament and Kingdom of 
Scotland, declare their diſſent from the ſaid Proceedings, and the taking 
*away of his Majeſty's life; proteſting, that as they were altogether 
free from the ſame, ſo they might be free from all the miſeries, evil 
* conſequences, and calamities, that might follow thereupon to the dif- 
*trated Kingdoms. 

WHOEVER conſiders the warineſs in the wording, and timing this 
Proteltation, the beſt end whereof could be no other than the keeping 
the King always in Priſon, and ſo governing without him in both King: 
doms (which was thought to have been the purpoſe and agreement of 
Cromwell and Argyle when they parted) muſt conclude that both the 
Commiſſioners, and they who ſent them, labour'd and conſider d _ 
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what they were to ſay in the future, than what they were to do to pre- 
vent the preſent miſchief they ſeem'd to apprehend. And the Parlia- 
ment beſt knew their temper, when they deferr d taking notice of their 
Proteſtation, till after they had executed their execrable Villainy; and 
then they ſent them an Anſwer that might ſuit with all their palates: 74. Pl 
They ſaid, © they had heretofore told them, what power this Nation — 
«had in the fundamentals of Government: that if Scotland had not the e /exd 
« {ame power and liberty, as they went not about to confine Them, ſo — 
they would not be limited by them, but leaving them to act in Their's 
10 * as they ſhould ſee cauſe, they reſolv d to maintain their own liber- 
«ties as God ſhould enable them. And as they were very far from im- 
« poſing upon them, ſo they ſhould not willingly ſuffer impoſitions 
te from them, whilſt God gave them ſtrength or lives to oppoſe them. 
They faid, the Anſwer they made to their firſt and ſecond Letter was, 
« that after a long and ſerious deliberation of their own intrinfical 
power, and truſt(derivd to them by the Providence of God, through 
« the delegation of the People) and upon the like confiderations of what 
« themſelves, and the whole Nation had ſufter'd from the miſgovern- 
« ment, and Tyranny of that King, both in Peace, and by the Wars, 
»< and conſidering, how fruitleſs, and full of danger and prejudice the 
many Addreſſes to him for Peace had been, and being conſcious how 
much they had provoked and tempted God, by the negle& of the im- 
partial execution of Juſtice, in relation to the innocent Blood ſpilt 
and miſchief done in the late Wars, they had proceeded in ſuch a courſe 
« of Juſtice againſt that Man of Blood, as they doubted not the juſt 
* God (who is no reſpecter of Perſons ) did approve and would counte- 
*nance with his bleſſings upon the Nation; and though perhaps they 
might meet with many difficulties before their Liberties and Peace 
ere ſettled, yet they hoped they ſhould be preſerv'd from confu- 
**fion, by the good Will of him who dwelt in the buſh, which burn d, 
and was not conſumed; and that the courſe they had taken with the b 
*late King, and meant to follow towards others the Capital Enemies 
*of their Peace, was, they hoped, that which would be for the good 
and happineſs of both Nations; of which if that of Scoi/and would 
*think to make uſe, and vindicate their own liberty and freedom (which | 
lay before them, if they gave them not away) they would be ready to | 
give them all neighbourly and friendly Aſſiſtance in the eſtabliſhing 
*thereof; and defired them to take it into their moſt ſerious confidera- 
tion, before they eſpouſed that quarrel, which could bring them no 
other advantage than the entailing upon Them, and their Poſterities, | 
*a laſting War, with all the miſeries which attended it, and ſlavery | 
*under a Tyrant and his Ifſue. it 
Ir cannot be denied, but that Scorz/and had by this a fair Invitation | 
to have made themſelves a poor Republick, under the Shelter and Pro- 
tection of the other, that was already become terrible. But the Com- 
miſſioners, who well knew how unſuitable ſuch a change would be to 
the conftitution of their Government, and that they might be welcome 
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his to their own Country, whither they were now to repair, made a reply n. comni/ 
ing to this Anſwer with more Courage than they had yet expreſſed; for 27 2. 
ng: e Which, notwithſtanding their Qualification, they were impriſon d by the 7744, 4 
t of Parliament; and, upon a new Inſtance from Scotland, ſet at liberty af. 2 

the terwards. 
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The Marqur MATTERS being reduced to this State, the Marquis of Aryle could 


x . 5 not hinder the new Kings being acknowledged, and proclaimd King, 


„ fi nor from being invited home; which ſince he could not obſtruct, it 
£2 2: would be his Maſter- piece to clog the Proclamation it ſelf with ſuch 
covenant. conditions as might terrify the new King from accepting the invitation; 
and therefore he cauſed this Clauſe to be inſerted in the Body of the 
Proclamation it ſelf, © becauſe his Majeſty is bound, by the Law of God 
« 2nd the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom, to rule in righteouſneſs 
«and equity to the honour of God, and the good of Religion, and the 
ce Wealth of the People; it is hereby declared, that before he be admitted «» 
ce to the Exerciſe of his Royal power, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to this 
“Kingdom in thoſe things which concern the ſecurity of Religion, the 
e unity betwixt the Kingdoms, and the good and Peace of this King. 
dom, according to the national Covenant and ſolemn League and Co- 
ce venant; for which end, they were refolvd, with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, to make their humble and earneſt Addreſs to his Majeſty. 
THis was the Proclamation that S' 79/eph Douglaſs brought to the 
Hague, and the Subject upon which the Commiſſioners were to invite 
his Majeſty to go for &otland, whole Inſtructions were very ſuitable to 
the Proclamation : and at the ſame time when the Commiſſioners came: 
Middleton from thence, Middleton, and ſome other Officers, who had been in their 
2” bot Army, hearing that the Prince was proclaimd King, thought it was 
Scotland. feaſonable to put themſelves into a poſture to ſerve him upon his ar- 
rival; and ſo aſſembled ſome of thoſe Troops which had formerly ſery'd 
under them in the North of Scotland; whereupon David Leſley was 
appointed forthwith, with a Party of Horſe and Foot, againſt thoſe 
Royaliſts, whom they knew to be real Aſſertors of his Cauſe, without 
any other intereſt or deſign than of their performing their Duties, as 
Loyal Subjects ought to do: and the Kirk at the fame time declared, 
*that, before the King ſhould be receiv'd, albeit they had declared his; 
Right by Succeſſion, he ſhould firſt fign the Covenant, ſubmit to the 
«Kirk's cenſure, renounce the Sins of his Father's Houſe, and the ini- 
*quity of his Mother, with other things of the like Nature. All which 
Information arriv dat the ſame time with the Commiſſioners, that they 
who were about the King, might not be too much exalted with their 
Maſter s being declared King of one of his three Kingdoms. And it was 
very manifeſt, by all that paſſed then and afterwards, that the Marquis 
of Arprle meant only to ſatisfy the People, in declaring that they had 
a King, without which they could not be ſatisfied, but that ſuch con- 
ditions ſhould be put upon him, as he knew, he would not ſubmit to; 
and ſo he ſhould be able, with the concurrence of the Azrk, to govern 
the Kingdom, till, by Compell's aſſiſtance and advice, he might re- 
verſe that little approach he had made towards Monarchy by Proclaim- 
ing a King. 
Faftios w Ir was a great misfortune to the King, and which always attends 


he Kis' : K k 
court an, Courts which labour under great wants and neceſſities, that, whilſt the 


Seba. greateſt union imaginable amongſt the few friends he had was neceflary, 
and of too little power to buoy him up from the diſtreſſes which over- 
whelmd him, there was yet ſo great a Faction, and Animoſity amongſt 
them, that deſtroy d any the moſt probable defign that could offer it 
ſelf; as it now fell out with reference to Scot/and, which, if united, 
might yet be able to give reputation at leaſt, if not a vigorous Aſſiſtance 
to the Kings Intereſt. 
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Tu Marquis of Mountro/e, who hath been mention d before, had u- ed 
been obliged by the late King to lay down his Armes; and after he had Z ene 
perform d ſuch wonderful Actions in Scotland, and left that Kingdom Fe 
upon his Majeſty s firſt coming into the Scatiſb Army to Ne. Caſtle, had 

firſt arrivd in Fance, and had not ſuch a Reception from the Queen of 
England, and thoſe who were in credit with her, as he thought the 
notable Services he had perform'd for the King had merited. The truth 
is, he was ſomewhat elated with the great Actions he had done; which, 
upon his firſt coming to Paris, he cauſed to be publiſh'd in a full Re- 
i: lation in Latin, dedicated to the Prince of Hales; in which, as his own 
Perſon, Courage, and Conduct, was well extolled, fo the Reputation of 
all the reſt of that Nation (upon whoſe Affections the Queen at that 
time depended) was exceedingly undervalued and depreſſed; which 
obliged the Queen, and the Prince, to look leſs graciouſly upon him; 
which he could not bear without expreſſing much diſturbance at it. He 
was then a Man of ec/at, had many Servants, and more Officers, who 
had ſervd under him, and came away with him, all whom he ex 
the Queen ſhould enable him to maintain with ſome Luſtre, by a li- 
beral aſſignation of Monies. On the other hand, the Queen was in 
zoſtreights enough, and never open-handed, and uſed to pay the beſt Ser- 
vices with receiving them graciouſly, and looking kindly upon thoſe 
who did them. And her Graces were ſtill more towards thoſe who were 
like to do Services, than to thoſe who Had done them. So that after 
a long attendance, and ſome overtures made by him to Cardinal Ma. 
zarin, to raiſe an Army for the Service of that King, which he did not 
think were receiv d with that regard his great name deſerv d, the Mar- 
quis left France, and made a Journey into Germany to the Emperor's mne goes u. 
Court, deſiring to ſee Armies, till he could come to Command them; 
and was return d to Bruſſels, about the time that the Prince came back 
v0 into Holland with the Fleet; and lay there very privately, and as in. 
cognito, for ſome time, till he heard of the Murther of the late King. 
Then he ſent to the King with the tender of his Service, and to know, 
il his Majeſty thought his attendance upon him might bring any pre- 
*judice to his Majeſty; and it ſo, that he would ſend over the Chan- 
*cellor of the Exchequer to Sevenbergh, a Town in Flanders, where 
he was at preſent to expect him, and had matters to communicate to 
him of much importance to his Majeſty's Service. Whether he did this 
out of modeſty, and that he might firſt know his Majeſty's pleaſure, or 
out of ſome vanity, that he might ſeem to come to the King, after the 
+coldneſs he had met at Paris, by a kind of Treaty, the King com- 
manded the Chancellor preſently to go to him; and“ if he could, with. 
*out exaſperating him (which he had no mind to do) wiſh'd, © he might 
be perſwaded rather for ſome time to ſuſpend his coming to the Hague, 
than preſently to appear there; which was an injunction very diſ- 
agreeable to the Chancellor; who in his judgement believ d his Majeſty 
ſhould bid him very welcome, and prefer him before any other of that 
Nation in his eſteem. 
Taz ſuddain violent froſt, which ſhut up all the Rivers in lefs than 
tour and twenty hours, kept them at that time from meeting; but, 
within a ſhort time after, and upon another Meſſage from him, they m, ci. 
met at a Village three or four miles off the Hague; whither the Mar. , Ext 
quis was come. The Chancellor had never ſeen him from the time he confer wth 
had left Ox/ord, when he ſeemd to have very much _— and lor — 
eference * 
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deference to the opinion and judgement of other Men. But he had, 


ſince that time, done ſo many fignal Actions, wone ſo many Battles, 
and in truth made ſo great a noiſe in the world, that there appear d no 
leſs alteration to be in his humour, and diſcourſe, than there had been 
in his Fortune. He ſeem'd rather to have deſired that interview, that 
he might the better know what advice to give the King, and how to 
make a Party that would be faſt to him, than out of any doubt that 
his preſence would not be acceptable to his Majeſty. There was yet no 
news from Scotland fince the Murther of the King, and he ſeem'd to 
think of nothing but that the King would preſently ſend him thither :: 
with ſome Forces, to prepare the way for himſelf to follow after. They 
ſpent that night together in conference, and the next morning the Chan- 
cellor prevailed with him, with great difficulty, that he would ſtay in 
that place, which did not abound with all things defirable, or ſome 
where elſe, until he might give him Notice, what the King's ſenſe 
ſhould be of the matters diſcourſed between them; infiſting principally, 
e that, if his going into Scoz/and ſhould be thought preſently to be ne- 
e ceflary, it would then be as neceſſary, that he ſhould not be taken no- 
*tice of publickly to have. been with the King: with which reaſon he 
ſeem d ſatisfied; and promiſed © not to come to the Hague, till he ſhould: 
© firſt receive advice from the Chancellor. But when he heard of the 
Commiſſioners being come from Scotland, and of the other Lords ar- 
rival there, he would no longer defer his Journey thither, but came to 
the Haguc well attended by Servants and Officers, and preſented him- 
ſelf to the King; who receivd him with a very good countenance. 
THERE were at this time in the Hague, the Commiſſioners who 
came from the Council and the Kirk to invite the King into Sr, 
or rather to let him know upon what terms he might come thither, 
Duke Hamilton, the Earl of Lautherdale, and others of the Nobility 
of that Faction, who were now as odious, and as much perſecuted by; 
that Party, which then govern'd Scot/and, and which in that manner 
invited the King, as any Men were who had ſerv'd the King from the 
beginning. There was alſo the Marquis of Mountroſe, with more of 
the Nobility, as the Earls of Seaford, and A7zoul, and others, who ad- 
herd to eMountroſe, and believ d his clear Spirit to be moſt like to 


The Parties *f ad yance the Kings Service. Of theſe three Parties, it might reaſonably 


the Scots now 


-: the Hague. have been hoped that the two laſt, being equally perſecuted by the 


power that govern'd, ſhould have been eaſily united to have ſuppreſſed 
the other. But it was a buſineſs too hard for the King to bring to pals; 
and he could as eaſily have perſwaded the Parliament to reject Crom. . 
well, as the Lords of the Engagement, and thoſe who had joyn'd with 
Duke Hamilton, to be reconciled to Monntro/e: fo that when the King 
hoped to have drawn all the Scozz/h Nobility together, to have con- 
ſulted what Anſwer he ſhould give to the Meflages he had receiv'd from 


the Council and the Kirk, with which they themſelves were enough 


oftended, thole Lords of the Engagement did not only refuſe to meet 
with the Lord Mountroſe, but, aſſoon as he came into the Room where 
they were, though his Majeſty himſelf was preſent, they immediately 
withdrew, and left the Room; and had the confidence to deſire the King, 
*that the Marquis of Mountroſe (whom they called James Graham); 
* might be forbidden to come into his Majeſty's Preſence, or Court, 
* becauſe he ſtood excommunicated by the Kirk of Scotland, and de- 
*graded and for feited by the Judicatory of that Kingdom. This Pro- 
poſition 
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This Propoſition and demand they made confidently in writing under 
their hands, and abounded ſo much in this ſenſe, that a learned and 
worthy Scozi/b Divine, D' iſbart, who was then Chaplain to a Scot/b 
Regiment in the ſervice of the States, being appointed to Preach before 
the King on the Sunday following, they formally beſought the King, 
« that he would not ſuffer him to Preach before him, nor to come into 
« his preſence, becauſe he ſtood excommunicated by the Kirk of Kot. 
and, for having refuſed to take the Covenant; though it was known, 
that the true cauſe of the diſpleaſure they had againſt that Divine was, 
% that they knew he was the Author of the excellent Relation of the 
Lord Mountroſes Actions in Scotland. This carriage and behaviour 
of thoſe Lords appear'd ridiculous to all ſober Men, that any Men ſhould 
have the preſumption to accuſe thoſe who had ſerv'd the King with 
that fidelity, and were only branded by thoſe Rebellious Judicatories 
for having perform'd their duties of Allegiance, and to demand that 
the King himſelf ſhould condemn them for having ſerv'd his Father : 
which made thoſe of his Majeſty's Council full of indignation at their 
inſolence, and his Majeſty himſelf declar'd his being offended, by ufing 
the Marquis of Moumtroſe with the more countenance, and hearing the 
Doctor Preach with the more attention. But from this very abſurd be- 
haviour, beſides his Majeſty's defire being fruſtrated, of receiving the 
joynt advice of the Nobility of that Kingdom in an affair that ſo much 


that it cauſed between them and the Kings Council ( who thought the 
Scoti/h Lords might as reaſonably move the King, that They might be 
remov'd, who lay under the ſame brand, and reproaches in England 
for adhering to the Crown, as the other did in Scoz/and) the King had 
reaſon to be troubled with another apprehenſion, which was, that the 
& Marquis of Mountroſe (who could not be ignorant of any thing which 
the other Perſons ſaid or did) would, out of juſt indignation, take re- 
venge upon thoſe Perſons whom he contemnd too much; and ſo that 
the Peace of the Country, where his Majeſty was but a Gueſt, would 
be violated by his Subjects, as it were in his own fight; which would 
make his abſence from thence the more deſirable. 

HE, to whom this unreaſonable Animofity was moſt imputed, and 
who indeed was the great Fomenter, and Proſecutor of it, was the Earl 
of Lautherdale; whoſe fiery Spirit was not capable of any moderation. 
One of the Council conferring one day with him upon a Subject that 
could not put him into paſſion, and fo being in a very fair converſation, 

deſir d him“ to inform him, what foul Offence the Marquis of e Mowun- 
*roſe had ever committed, that ſhould hinder thoſe to make a conjun- 
*ion with him, who, in reſpect of the Rebels, were in as deſperate 
a condition as himſelf, and who could not more deſire the King's re- 


concern'd himſelf and them; and befides the diſpleaſure, and diſtance, ' 


— 


— 


*ſtitution than he did. The Earl told him calmly enough, © that he A 
could not imagine, or conceive the barbarities and inhumanities Moun-erje e 
troſe was guilty of, in the time he made a War in Scotland; that he . 
© never gave Quarter to any Man, but purſued all the Advantages he 

Lever got, with the utmoſt outrage and cruelty : that he had in one 

© Battle kill'd fifteen hundred of one Family, of the Campbelt, of the 

blood and name of Argyle, and that he had utterly rooted out ſeveral 
Names, and entire noble Families. The other told him, © that it was 

the nature and condition of that War, that Quarter was given on nei- 

ther ſide; that thoſe Priſoners which were taken by the Sor, as once 
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they did take ſome Perſons of honour of his Party, were afterwards 
ce jn cold blood hang d reproachfully, which was much worſe than if 
* they had been kill d in the Field; and ask d him, * if Mountroſe had 
ce yer cauſed any Man to dye in cold blood, or after the Battle was 
c ended; ſince what was done in it Hagrante, was more to be imputed 
*to the fierceneſs of his Soldiers, than to his want of humanity. The 
Earl confeſs d, that he did not know he was guilty of any thing but 
* what was done in the Field; but concluded with more paſſion, © that 
© his behaviour there was ſo ſavage, that &otland would never forgive 
„him. And in other Company, where the ſame Subject was debated, :: 
he ſwore with great paſſion, © that though he wiſh'd nothing more in 
*this world than to ſee the King reſtor'd, he had much rather that he 
| * ſhould never be reſtor d, than that James Graham ſhould be permitted 
= *to come into the Court: of which Declaration of his the King was in. 
form d by William Leg and S' William Armorer, who were both preſent 
at the Hague, and in the Company, when he ſaid it. 
THERE was at that time in the Hague the Lord Newburgh, who, 
| after the Murther of the late King, was compell d together with his 
Wife, the Lady Aubigney, to fly out of England, Cromwell every day 
making diſcoveries of correſpondencies which had been between the. 
King and them. And thereupon they made an eſcape from thence, and 
came to the Hague. That Lord having been too young to have had a 
part in the former War, had been then ſent, by his Majeſty s direction, 
RF to be bred in France; from whence he return'd not till his Majeſty was 
in the hands of the Scozz/b Army; and from that time he perform d all 
the Offices of fidelity, and duty to the King, that a generous and wor- 
thy Perſon could find any opportunity for: with which his Majeſty was 
abundantly ſatisfied and pleaſed : and he now tranſported himſelf and his 
Wife into Holland, that he might leave her there, and himſelf attend 
the King in any Expedition. | 
THis Lady was a Woman of a very great Wit, and moſt truſted 
and converſant in thoſe Intrigues, which at that time could be beſt ma- 
naged and carried on by Ladies, who with leſs jealouſy could be ſeen 
in all Companies: and fo ſhe had not been a ſtranger to the moſt ſecret 
tranſactions with the &, and had much converſation with the Lord 
Lanrick, during the time the King was at Hampton. Court, and whilſt 
he ſtaid afterwards in London, when the King was impriſon d in the 
Ifle of Vight; and being now both in the Hague, they had much con- 
verſation together. She had likewiſe had long acquaintance, and friend- 
{hip with one of the Council, who, ſhe knew, had been as much truſted+ 
as any by the Father, and was believ d to have credit with the preſent 
King. She lamented thoſe Diviſions amongſt the ots, which every 
Body ſpoke of, and every Body knew the diforder they produced in the 
King's Councils; and ſaid, © ſhe defired nothing more, than that there 
* were a good underſtanding between Duke Hamilton and Him ; which, 
ſhe ſaid, *ſhe was ſure would eaſily be, if they two had but once a 
frank conference together. The other, who indeed had an eſteem for 
the Duke, ſeem d very deſirous of it: and ſhe thereupon told him © that 
*the Duke had expreſsd to her, that he would be willing to embrace 
*the occaſion: and it was ſo concerted, that within a day or two, they 
met as by chance at her Lodgings. And ſhe ſo dextrouſly introduced 
them to a civility towards each other, and to expreſs their Inclinations 
to a mutual freedom, that after an hour's general converſation * 
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to which ſhe left them, and went her ſelf abroad, they parted with fair 
profeſſions of future good Will; and the other promiſed to vifit the 
Duke the next morning early, that they might have the more time 
without being interrupted, and he was with him accordingly, and found 
him in his bed. They continued together near two hours, the Duke 
having commanded his Servant to tell any who came to vifit him, that 


as. lm — 


he was aſleep. The other, ſpoke of © the Proclamation, and the man- & 
ner of inviting the King into Scotland, and of the ſtrange fpirit that Hamilton esd 
« poſſeſſed thoſe who govern'd there, and perſwaded them to imagine it fc G. 
o“ poſſible, that the King could ever be prevailed with to take the Co £9", *5 
*«yenant, or that it could be of Advantage to him to do ſo: fince it fairs of Scot- 


could not but much alienate the Affections of all that Party in Exglan 

* that had ſerv'd his Father, upon whom he ought chiefly to depend 
«for his Reſtoration to the Government of that Kingdom. Then he 
ſpoke of ©the differences and jealoufies which were between thoſe of 
that Nation who had an equal defire to ſerve the King, and ſeem d to 
© be equally proſecuted by the Party that now prevailed, which had 
excluded both; and wiſhd © that ſome Expedient might be found out 


*tounite all thoſe; and particularly that his Graceand the Marquis of 


10% Mountroſe might be reconciled; towards which, he ſaid, he was ſure 
that the Marquis had great inclination, and had always eſteem'd him 
*a Man of honour; which appear'd by the book which was publiſh'd, 
here he was always worthily mention d, though he had not dealt ſo 
well with many others. | 

' WHEN the Duke had heard him with very civil attention, he told 
him as to the firſt part, concerning the Proclamation, and the man- 
ener of inviting the King to come to them, he was not to make any 
ther judgement by it, than only of the Perſon of the Marquis of 
Argyle; who, with the Aſſiſtance of ſome few Miniſters, and others 

zo“ his Creatures, did at preſent govern: that 4rgy/e well knew there 
was an abſolute neceſſity, in reſpect of the whole People, to proclaim 
*the King after the murther of his Father; and therefore he could find 
*no other way to keep him from coming thither, but by clogging the 
* Proclamation and Meſſage with thoſe unworthy Expreſſions, which 
* might deter him from putting himſelf into their hands; which Ar. 
*oyle did not wiſh he ſhould do, becauſe in his abſence he was ſure he 


*ſhould govern all, being well agreed with Cromwe// how the Govern- 


ment ſhould be carried; and ſo the King might be kept out, Com. 
*vell would ſupport him againſt all other Parties; but that they both 
knew well enough, that if his Majeſty were once there, the whole 
Nation would ſtick to him and obey him. He confeſs d, © that there 
was generally ſo great a ſuperſtition for the Covenant, that whoſo- 
*ever ſhould ſpeak againſt it for the preſent, would loſe all credit, 
though he did acknowledge it had done much miſchief, and would do 
more whilſt it ſhould be infiſted upon; but, he ſaid, © that muſt be a 
*work of time, and an effect of the King's Government; which would 
find it neceflary, in many other reſpects, to leſſen the power of the 
* Miniſters; which being leſſen d, the reverence of the Covenant would 
*quickly fall too; and till then He, and all Men, muſt have patience. 
0 For the ſecond, he ſaid, © he wiſhd heartily that there could be a 
© union of all Parties which defired the Kings Reſtoration, and that the 
* Animoſity againſt the Marquis of Moumtroſe might be extinguiſhed. 
For his own part, that he had only = quarrel againſt him, which 
Vol. z. 1 was 
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« was that, by his unjuſt calumnies and proſecution, he had driven him 
e into Rebellion; which nothing elſe could have done. And for that 
ce he always asked God forgiveneſs from his heart, and defired nothing 
e more than to repair his fault by loſing his life for the King; and would, 
«with all his heart, joyn to morrow with the Marquis of Mountroſe, 
e in carrying on the Kings Service, though he did believe, in that con- 
e juncture, the animoſity againſt the Marquis was ſo great, that if he 
ec ſhould declare ſuch an inclination, all his own Friends would fall from 
ce him, and abhor him. He ſaid, his own condition was very hard; 
e for that having been always bred up in the Church of Erg/and, for- 
e which he had a great reverence, he was forced to comply with the 
* Covenant; which he perfectly deteſted, and looked upon it as the ruin 
* of his Nation; and would be as glad as any Man of a good opportu- 
*nity to declare againſt it. But, ſaid he, I dare not ſay this; and if 
e did, I ſhould have no power or credit to ſerve the King. There is, 
ſaid he, © a very worthy Gentleman, who lodges in this Houſe, the Earl 
* of Lautherdale, my Friend and my Kinſman; who, upon my Con- 
«ſcience, loves me heartily; and yet I dare ſay nothing of this to him, 1 
«either Againſt the Covenant, or For the Marquis of Mountro/e : and, 
if I ſhould, I believe he would rather chooſe to kill me, than to joyn 
«with me: ſo much he is tranſported with prejudice in both theſe par- 
«ticulars, and ſo incapable to hear reaſon upon either of thoſe Argu- 
« ments, though, in all other things, few men have a better Underſtand- 
ing, or can diſcourſe more reaſonably. 

WHi1LsT they continued in all poſſible freedom in this conference, 
the Earl of Lautherdale, who it ſeems was inform'd of the other's be- 
ing there, came in his Night-Gown into the Chamber, and fo broke off 

the diſcourſe. The other, after fitting ſome time in general Converſa- 

| tion, departed. And there continued afterwards all civility between 

| the Duke and him. But as himſelf told the Lady Aubigney, who ſhorly : 
after died there, he could not, without giving jealouſy to his Friend 
* Lautherdale, which he had no mind to do, ſpend ſo much time with 
< the other in private as he could have been willing to have done: and 
the death of that Lady leſſen d the opportunities. 

I x this unſteady and irreſolute condition of the King's Council, it 
was very manifeſt, that, how long ſoever his Majeſty ſhould defer the 
reſolution, to what place he would remove, he ſhould not be able to 
ſtay long in the place where he was. The States, eſpecially thoſe of Hol. 
land, let fall ſomewhat every day in their Councils, and Conſultations, 
that the King's refiding in the Hague would be very inconvenient to 
«them; and it was the great Intereſt of the Prince of Orange, not 
without much dexterity, that kept the States from ſending a Meſſage 
directly to his Majeſty, to deſire him, © that he would depart from that 
Country, aſſoon as he could. And there happen d an Accident at this 
time, which made the reſolution neceſſary, and would inevitably have 
drawn on that Meſſage, which had yet been kept back. 

I T was touched before, that there was a purpoſe at London, to ſend 
over an Envoy from thence into Holland, to prepare the way for a far- 
ther good Intelligence, and Negotiation, which might end in a firm 
Peace, and a reciprocal Alliance between the two Republicks. To thats 
2 one Doriſlaus, a D in the Civil Law, was named; who, being 

rn in Delphi in Holland, had been bred at Leyden, and afterwards 
livd long in London, having been receiy'd into Gre/ham a a 

| Profeſſor 
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10 who were at the Table © not to ſtir; for that there was no harm intended 
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Profeſſor in one of thoſe Chairs which are endow'd for publick Lectures 
in that Society, and had been, from the beginning of the troubles, in 
the Exerciſe of the Judge Advocate's Office in the Earl of E Ar- 


my. In this conjuncture this Man arrivd at the Hague, and took his 


Lodging in a Houſe where ſtrangers uſed to repair, and were accom- 
modated till they provided otherwiſe for their better accommodation. 


Whilſt he was at Supper, the fame Evening that he came to the Town, Donau as 
in Company of many others who uſed to eat there, half a dozen . 


Parliament, 


tlemen enter d the room with their Swords drawn, and required thoſe 14“ 


*to any but the Agent who came from the Rebels in Exgland, who 
« had newly murther d their King. And one of them, who knew Do- 
riſlaus, pulled him from the Table, and killed him at his feet : and there - 
upon they all put up their Swords, and walked leiſurely out of the 
Houſe, leaving thoſe who were in the room, in much amazement and 
conſternation. Though all who were engaged in the Enterpriſe, went 
quietly away, and ſo out of the Town, inſomuch as no one of them 
was ever apprehended, or called in Queſtion, yet they kept not their 
own counſel ſo well (believing they had done a very Heroick act) but 


o that it was generally known they were all Soriſß Men, and moſt of 


them Servants, or Dependents upon the Marquis of Mountre/e. 
THE King was exceedingly troubled and perplexed with this Acci- 
dent, which he could not foreſee, and eafily diſcernd that it would be 
applied to his prejudice; and that the States could not but highly re- 
ſent it, in many reſpeas; that the Man who was killed, was in truth 
their own Subject, and imployed to them, as a publick Miniſter, by 
thoſe with whom they had no mind to have any Quarrel. Upon all 
which his Majeſty concluded, that his preſence there would quickly 
appear more unacceptable than ever: befides, that there had been the 


zo ſame night ſome quarrels, and fighting in the Streets between ſome 


Servants of the King and ſome Gentlemen of the Town; in which a 
Son of one of the States was dangerouſly hurt, though he recover d 
afterwards. 

Ir cannot be denied but that the States proceeded upon theſe diſor- 
ders, to which they had not been accuſtom d, with great gravity, and 
more than ordinary reſpe& to the King. They were highly offended 
with what was paſt, and ſenſible what expoſtulations, and clamour for 
Juſtice they muſt expect, and ſuſtain from Eugland, and what reproaches 
they muſt undergo for ſuffering all thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch 


a Crime, to eſcape the Miniſters of Juſtice; which could not but be im- 


puted to them, as a great ſcandal to their Government: Yet they pro- 
ceeded very ſlowly in their Inquiſition, and with ſuch formalities as 
were uſual (and which could bring no prejudice to the Offenders; who 
were either gone out of their Dominions, or concealed themſelves in 
other Towns, where the ſame formalities were to be uſed, if they were 
diſcover d) and without ſo much reflection upon the King, as if they 
beliey'd that the guilty Perſons had any relation to his Service; yet 
they took notice of the Multitude of Strangers which were in the 
* Town, and how impoſlible it would be for them to preſerve the Peace, 


*and good Government thereof, if ſuch reſort were not reſtrain'd. They 


aggravated exccedingly * the indignity that had been offer'd to the State 
it ſelf, in the attempt that had been made upon a Perſon under Their 
Protection, and for whoſe ſafety the Publick faith was, upon the 

F f 3 * matter, 
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The King 
gives a viſit 
fo the States 
of Holland, 
and delivers 
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e matter, engag d; with inſinuation enough, that it would be fit for 
«the King to remove from thence. Of all which his Majeſty receiving 
advertiſement, he thought it better himſelf to give them notice of his 
purpoſe to leave them, than to expect a plain Injunction from them to 
do ſo. He found this the more neceflary to be done, fince from the 
time that the Scotiſh Commiſſioners were come thither, they had taken 
great pains to infuſe into the opinions of that People, © that they were 
t ſent from the Kingdom of Scotland, that was entirely and unanimouſly 
eat his Majeſty's diſpoſal, to invite him to repair thither, and to take 
« poſſeſſion of his Government there, where there was already an Army, 
preparing to aſſiſt him towards the recovery of his other Dominions; 
« but that there was a Party of evil Counſellors about his Majeſty, who 
« ꝗ iſſwaded him from accepting that their Invitation, except they would 
ce be content to change the Government of their Church, and to eſta. 
te bliſn Epiſcopacy there again. And by theſe infinuations they per. 
ſwaded many of the States to believe, that the defence of Biſhops, for 
whom they had no regard, was the ſole difference between the Ki 
and Them, which kept the King from going into Scot/and: So that the 
King was not without ſome apprehenſion, that by tft miſtake and falſe 
Information, the States might give him advice to accept the Scozs In. 
vitation. And therefore he ſent to the States of Holland, that he 
«had a deſire to ſay ſomewhat to them, if they would aſſign him an 
Audience the next day; which they readily did. | 

THz King was receivd in the ſame manner he had been formerly, 
and being conducted into the room of Council, after a ſhort Comple. 
ment, he deliver'd a Paper to them, which he deſir d might be read, 


„lune and that he might receive their advice thereupon aſſoon as they pleas'd. 


The Memorial contain d, in the firſt place, his Majeſty's acknowledge. 
ment of the civilities he had receivd there, and his defire © that by 
them the States General (who were not at that time afſembled) © might; 
abe inform d of ſuch his Majeſty's ſenſe of their kindneſs; eſpecially 
ein the full and high deteſtation they had expreſs d of the impious, 
te and unparalleld Murther of his Royal Father, of Bleſſed Memo- 
«ry, their faſt and unſhaken Ally, by which the Forms and Rules 
« of all kind of Government were no leſs violated and diffoly'd than 
«that of Monarchy : that he came to inform them that he did in- 
*tend, in a ſhort time, ſo to diſpoſe of his Perſon, as might with 
© God's bleſſing moſt probably advance his Affairs; and that for the 
© better doing thereof, and that he might in ſo important an Affair 
«receive their particular advice, he ſhould impart to them the true. 
*ſtate and condition of his ſeveral Dominions. That he needed not in. 
form them of the deplorable condition of his Kingdom of England, 
* where the hearts and affections of his Loyal Subjects were ſo de- 
ce preſs d, and kept under by the power and cruelty of thoſe who had 
* Murther'd their late Soverain, and who every day gave freſh and 
* bloody inſtances of their Tyranny, to fright Men from their Al- 
 legiance, that for the preſent no Man could believe that miſerable 
* Kingdom could be fit for his Majeſty to truſt his Perſon in: that in 
* Scotland, it is very true, that his Majeſty is proclaim'd King, but 
cc with ſuch limitations, and reſtrictions againſt his exerciſe of his Royal. 
power, that in truth they had only __ him the Name, and de- 
«nicd him the Authority: that above five parts of fix of the Nobility 
«and chief Gentry of that Kingdom, were likewiſe excluded from _ 
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„ juſt Right, and from any part in the adminiſtration of the Publick 
«firs; ſo that that Kingdom ſeem'd not ſufficiently prepared for his 
« Majeſtys reception; but that he hoped, and doubted not, that there 
« would be in a ſhort time a perfect Union, and right underſtanding 
ce hetween all his Subjects of that his Kingdom, and a due ſubmiſſion 
« and obedience from them all to his Majeſty, for that he was reſolv d 
«(2nd had never had the leaſt purpoſe to the contrary) to preſerve and 
tc maintain the Government of Church and State in that Kingdom, as 
« it is eſtabliſhd by the Laws thereof, without any violation or altera- 
ot ion on his part: ſo that there could be no difference between him 
« .nd his Subjects of that Kingdom, except they ſhould endeavour, and 
« preſs his Majeſty to alter the Laws and Government of his other King- 
« doms: which as it would be very unreaſonable to defire, ſo it is not 
ee jn his power to do if he ſhould conſent, and joyn with his Subjects 
« of Scotland to that purpoſe : which made him confident, that, when 
«they had throughly weighd and confiderd what was good for them- 
« {clyes, as well as for Him, they would acquieſce with enjoying the 
«Laws and Privileges of that Kingdom, without deſiring to infringe 
For impoſe upon thoſe of their Brethren and Neighbours. And his 
. © : Myeſty deſired the States,“ that if any Perſons had endeavour'd to make 
E <©any impreſſions upon them, that he hath, or ever had other inten- 
«tions or deſires, with reference to his Subjects of Scotland, than what 
«himſelf now expreſs'd to them to have, that they would give no 
| credit to them: and aſſured them, that they ſhould always find 
WF _ C<him conſtant to thoſe reſolutions, and eſpecially, that all ways 
„and means which might lead to the advancement and propagation 
*of the Proteſtant Religion, ſhould be fo heartily embraced by him, 
that the world ſhould have cauſe to believe him to be worthy of his 
* Title of Defender of the Faith, which he valued as his greateſt At- 
tribute. 

THis being the true preſent condition of his two Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and it being neceſſary for his Majeſty, to give lite 
to the afflicted ſtate of his affairs by his own Perſonal activity and vi- 
gour, he told them, there remain d only, that he ſhould impart to 
them the like State of his other Kingdom of Ireland; which had like- 
* wiſe ſent to him, and defird him to repair thither with great impor- 
©tunity : that the Marquis of Ormond, his Lieutenant there, had con- 
*cluded a Peace with the Roman Catholicks; and that thereby his Ma- 
*jelty was entirely poſſeſs d of three parts of four of that his large and 

© fruittul Kingdom, and of the Command of good Armies, and of many 
good Ships to be joynd to his own Fleet; and that he had reaſon to 
hope and to believe that Dublin it ſelf, and the tew other places, which 
*had ſubmitted to the Rebellious power in Exglana, either already 
were, upon the knowledge of that odious Parricide, returnd to their 
*allegiance, or would ſpeedily be reduced; of which he expected every 
*day to receive advertiſement; which if it ſhould fall out, yet he fore- 
*faw many objections might be made againſt his going thither, not 
only in regard of the difficulty and danger of his paſſage, but of the 
*jealouſies which would ariſe upon the large conceſſions which were 
das made unto the Roman Catholicks of that Kingdom; which could not 
" be avoided. And having thus given them a clear Information of the 
State of his three Kingdoms, his Majeſty concluded with his deſire, 
that the States would give him their advice as freely, to 9 of 
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* them he ſhould repair; and that they would give him all neceſſary 
« aſſiſtance that he might proſecute their Counſel. 

| Many Men fear'd, that the King would have brought great preju- 
dice to himſelf by this Communication, and, upon the matter, obliged 
himſelf to follow their advice; which they apprehended would be con- 
trary to his own judgement. For nothing was more commonly dif. 
courſed among the Dutch, and by many of the States themſelves, than 
< that the King ought, without delay, to throw himſelf into the Armes 
« of Scotland, and to gratify them in all they deſired : that Biſhops were 
«not worth the contending for; and that the ſupporting Them, had.. 
ce been the ruin of his Father, and would be His, if he continued in the 
e ſame obſtinacy. But the King had reaſon to believe that they would 
not ſo much concern themſelves in his broken Affairs, as to give him 
advice what to do: and it was neceſſary for him to get a little more 
time, upon ſome occurrences which would every day happen, before 
he took a poſitive reſolution which way to ſteer: for though, in his 
own opinion, Ireland was the place to which he was to repair, yet he 
knew that notwithſtanding the Peace that was made, there were ſe⸗ 
veral Parties ſtill in Armes there, beſides thoſe who adher'd to the Par. 
liament, who refuſed to ſubmit to that Peace. Though the general: 
Council at A#/kenny (which had been always look d upon as the Re- 


preſentative of the Confederate Catholicks of that Kingdom, and to 


which they had always ſubmitted ) had fully conſented to the Treaty 
of Peace with the Lord Lieutenant, yet Owen O Neile, who had the 
Command of all the r;/ in Ul/ter, and who was look d upon as the 
beſt General they had, totally refuſed to ſubmit to it, and poſitively 
proteſted againſt it, as not having proyided for their Intereſt; and that 
Council was not ſorry for his ſeparation, there being little leſs animo- 
ſity between thoſe of U//er and the other /r;/b, than was between them 


both and the Eugliſh: and they knew that O Neilè more inſiſted upon; 


recompence in Lands and Preferments, than upon any proviſion that 
concern d Religion it ſelf. Then the Scots in U//ter, who were very 
numerous, and under good diſcipline, and well provided with Armes 
and Ammunition, would not ſubmit to the Commands of the Lord 
Lieutenant; but were reſolv d to follow the Example of their Country- 
men, and to ſee the King admitted and receivd, as well as proclaim'd, 


| before they would ſubmit to his Authority: which made the Marquis 


of Ormond the leſs troubled at the Obſtinacy of ONezle (though he had 
uſed all the means he had to draw him in) fince he preſumed the Scots 
and He would mortify each other, during the time that he ſhould ſpend . 
in making himſelf ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs them both: For the Scozs, 
who would not joyn with the Marquis, were very vigorous in proſe- 
cuting the War againſt ONez/e, and the [rb of U//ter. Theſe Diviſions, 
Factions, and Confuſions in Ireland, made the King the more ſollicitous 
that his Council ſhould be unanimous for his going thither, at leaſt that 
the Scots, how virulent ſoever againſt each other, ſhould all concur in 
their Advice,“ that it was not yet ſeaſonable for him to go for Scotland; 
which made him labour ſo much to bring the Hamiltonians, and thoſe 
who follow'd Mourtroſe, whom he believ d both to be of that opinion, 
to meet together, and to own it joyntly to the King in Council: but its 
is ſaid before how impoſſible it was to obtain that Conjunction. 
WHEN the King found, that it was not poſſible to bring the Lords 
of the Scozz/h Nation together to confer upon the Affairs of that King- 
dom 
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dom, he thought to have drawn them ſeverally, that is, thoſe of the 
Eneagement by themſelves, and the Marquis of Mountroſe with His 
Friends by themſelves, to have given him their Advice in the preſence 


of his Council, that ſo, upon debate thereof between them, his Majeſty 


might the more maturely have determind what he was to do. The 
Marquis of Mountroſe expreſs a great willingneſs to give his Majeſty 
ſatisfaction this, or any other way, being willing to deliver his opinion 
concerning things, or Perſons, before any Body, and in any place. But 
the Lords of the Engagement poſitively refuſed to deliver their opinion, 
io but to the King himſelf, and not in the preſence of his Council; which, 
they ſaid, © would be to confeſs a kind of ſubordination of the Kingdom 
« of Scotland, which was independent on the Council of England; and 
Duke Hamilton told the Counſellor, with whom he had before ſo freely 
converſed, and who expoſtulated with him upon it, © that it was the 
only ground of the heavy judgement in Parliament againſt the Earl of 
Jraquair, that, having been the King's Commiſſioner in Scotland, he 
gave account to the King of tranſactions, and of the affairs of that 
Kingdom, at the Council Table in Exgland; whereof he was likewiſe 
« Member; ſo jealous that Kingdom was, and ſtill is, of their Native 


hat had been ſo penal to another in his own fight. 

THE King ſatisfied himſelf with having all their opinions deliver d 
to himſelf, ſubſcribed under all their hands, which every one conſented 
to: though moſt of them would have been glad that the King would 
have gone into Scotland, upon what condeſcenſions ſoever; becauſe 
they all believ d His preſence would eaſily turn all, and that they ſnould 
be quickly reſtor d to their Eſtates, which they cared moſt for; yet no 
body preſum d to give that advice, or ſeem d to think it ſeaſonable. So 
that the King reſum d the former Debate of going directly for Ireland, 

z and direction was given for providing Ships, and all other things ne- 
ceſſary for that Voyage. There remain d only one doubt, whether his 
Majeſty ſhould take France in his way, that he might ſee his Mother, 
who by Letters and Meſſages preſſed him very earneſtly ſo to do; or 
whether he ſnould embark in Holland directly for Ireland; which would 
be leſs loſs of time, and might be done early in the Spring, before the 
Parliament's Fleet ſhould put out to Sea. 

Tux who did not wiſh that the Queen ſhould exerciſe any power 
over the King, or have too much credit with him, were againſt his 
going into France, as an occaſion of ſpending more time than his Af. 

fairs would permit, and an obligation to make a greater Expence than 
*he had, or knew where to have, means to defray : and they thought 


his Father, the King had never receivd Letter of condolement from 
* france, nor the leaſt invitation to go thither. On the other fide, they 
who wiſhd, and hoped that the Queen would have ſuch an influence u 
the King that his Council ſhould have leſs credit with him, deſir d very 
much that his Majeſty would make France his way. The Scots defird 
it very much, believing they ſhould find her Majeſty very propitious 
to their Counſels, and inclined to truſt their undertakings; and they 
o were very ſure that Mountroſe would never go to Paris, or have credit 
with the Queen. 
THE Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his Wife, had a great 
* to gratify the Queen, and that = King ſhould ſee her in the way ; 
ol. 3 . g an 


it an Argument of moment, © that from the time of the Murther of 


10 Privileges; and therefore deſired, that he might not be preſſed to do 
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and propoſed © that his Majeſty might appoint a place, where the Queen 
ce and He might meet, without going to Paris; and, after three or four 
« days ſtay together, his Majeſty might haſten his Journey to ſome con- 
ce yenient Port, from whence he might embark for Ireland by a ſhorter 
e paſſage than from Holland; and the Prince of Orange would appoint 
* two Ships of War, to attend his Majeſty in that French Port, before 
«he ſhould get thither. His Majeſty inclin'd this way, without poſi- 
tively reſolving upon it; yet directed © that his own Goods of bulk, 
And his inferior Servants, ſhould be preſently embark'd to take the di. 
e recteſt paſſage to /re/and; and order d“ that the reſt, who were to. 
* wait upon his Perſon, ſhould likewiſe ſend their Goods and Baggage, 
and ſuch Servants who were not abſolutely neceſſary for their preſent 
© Service, upon the ſame Ships for Ireland; declaring, © that, if he made 
* France his way, he would make all poſſible haſt, and go with as light 
ea train as he could. Hereupon two Ships were ſhortly after provided, 
and many Perſons (and great ſtore of Baggage) embark d for Ireland, and 
arriv'd there in fafety; but moſt of the Perſons, and all the Goods, 
miſcarried in their return, when they knew that the King was not to 
come thither, upon the accidents that afterwards fell out there. 

THr1s Reſolution being taken, the Lord Co77zngron, who had a juſt: 
excule from his Age, being then ſeventy five years old, to wiſh to be 
in ſome repoſe, conſider d with himſelf how to become diſintangled 
from the fatigue of thoſe Voyages and Journies, which he ſaw the King 
would be obliged to make. In Holland he had no mind tosſtzy, having 
never loy'd that People, nor been lov'd by them; and he thought the 
Climate it ſelf was very pernicious to his health, by reaſon of the Gout, 
which frequently viſited him. France was as ungrateful to him, where 
he had not been kindly treated, and was look'd upon as one who had 
been always addicted to Spain, and no friend to the Crown of France; 
fo that he was willing to find a good occaſion to ſpend the remainder ; 
of his age where he had ſpent ſo much of his youth, in Spain, and where 
he believ'd that he might be able to do the King more ſervice than any 
other way. And there was newly come to the Hague an Eugliſb Gen- 
tleman, who had been an Officer in the King's Army, and was in Ma. 
arid when the News came thither of the Murther of the King: and he 
related many particulars of the paſſion and indignation of that Court, 
upon that occaſion, againſt the Rebels; that © the King, and all the 
„Court, put themſelves into ſolemn Mourning (and he repeated ſome 
Expreſſions which the King, and Don Lewis de Haro had made of ten- 
derneſs and compaſſion for our King) and that © the King of Spain ſpoke + 
of ſending an Embaſladour to his Majeſty. 

Tusk relations, and any thing of that kind, how weakly ſoever 
founded, were very willingly heard. And from hence the Lord Co- 
tington took occaſion to confer with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(with whom he held a ſtrict Friendſhip, they living, and keeping Houle 
together) of © the ill condition the King was in, and that he ought to 


7% Exchequer © think, what Prince's kindneſs was like to be of moſt uſe and benefit 
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*to his Majeſty, and from whom he might hope to receive a Sum of 
* Money ; if not as much as might ſerve tor a Martial Expedition, yet 
*ſuch an annual Exhibition as might ſerve for his ſupport: that he had, 
*already experience of France, and knew well the Intelligence that 
*the Cardinal had at that very time with Cromwe/?: but he did verily 


believe, that if the King of Spain were dextrouſly treated with, and 
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to the conditions which the general Council of the Confederate Ca- 
<«tholicks had conſented to with the Marquis of Ormond: that ONeilę 
oc had been bred in Spain, and had a Regiment in Flanders, and ſo muſt 
have an abſolute dependence upon his Catholick Majeſty, for whom 
all the old Iriſb had ever had a particular devotion; and if it were 
« only to diſpoſe Him and that People to the King's obedience, and to 
« accept thoſe conditions which might conveniently be given to them, 
« ;t were well worth ſuch a Journey; and the King of Sain would ne- 
«yer refuſe to gratity the King to the utmoſt that could be defired in 
that particular. The Chancellor thought this diſcourſe not unreaſon- 
able, and asked him, © who would be fit to be ſent thither? not imagin- 
ing that he had any thought of going thither Himſelf. He anſwer d, 
0% that, if the King would be adviſed by him, he ſhould ſend them two 
« thither, and he did believe they ſhould do him very good Service. 
THE Chancellor was weary of the Company he was in, and the bufi- 
neſs, which, having no proſpect but towards deſpair, was yet render d 
more grievous by the continual Contentions and Animofities between 
Perſons. He knew he was not in the Queen's favour at all, and ſhould 
find no reſpect in that Court. However, he was very ſcrupulous, that 
the King might not ſuſpe& that he was weary of his Attendance, or 
that any Body elſe might believe that he withdrew himſelf from wait- 
ing longer upon ſo deſperate a Fortune. In the end, he told the Lord | 
z-Cottington, that he would only be paſſive in the point, and refer it 
entirely to Him, if he thought fit to diſpoſe the King to like it; and | 
if the King approvd it ſo much as to take notice of it to the Chancel- | 
lor, and commend it as a thing he thought for his Service, he would 
ſubmit to his Command. | 
THE Lord Cottingtons heart was much ſet upon this imployment, 
and he managed ſo warily with the King, and preſented the whole 
ſcheme to him ſo dextrouſly, that his Majeſty was much pleaſed with 
it, and ſhortly after declared his reſolution publickly, © to ſend the Lord 7% i"; 4. | 
*Cottington, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, his Embaſſadours ws i» , | 
extraordinary into Spain; and commanded them © to prepare their?“ H 
*own Commiſſion, and Inſtructions; and to begin their Journey aſſoon 


er *as was poſſible. 
51 BEFORE the King could begin his own Journey for France, and fo l 
Ne to /reland, his Majeſty thought it neceſſary, upon the whole proſpe& | 
aſc of his Affairs with reference to all places, to put his buſineſs into as | 
to good a method as he could, and to diſpoſe of that number of Officers, 
efit and Soldiers, and other Perſons , who had preſented themſelves to be 
| of applied to his Service, or to leave them to take the beſt courſe they 
yet could for their own ſubfiſtence. Of theſe, many were ſent into Ireland 


had with the Ships which carried the King's Goods, with recommendation 
hat to the Marquis of Ormond, © to put them into his Army till the King 
rily came thither. Since the Scots were no better diſpoſed to ſerve, or 
18 receive the King for the preſent, his Majeſty was reſoly'd to give the 
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Marquis of Maumtroſe all the encouragement he deſired to viſit them, 
and to incline them to a better temper. : 

THERE was then at the Hague Cornificins Woffelte, Embaſſadour 
extraordinary from the King of Denmark to the States General; who 
came with a great Train and great State, and was himſelf a Man of ya. 
nity and oftentation, and took pains to be thought ſo great a Man by 
his own Intereſt, that he did not enough extol the power of his Maſter; 
which prov'd his ruin after his return. He had left Denmark before 
the news came thither of the Murther of the King, and ſo he had no 
Credentials for his Majeſty, by reaſon whereof he could not receive any 
publick formal Audience; but defired © the King's leave that he might, 
« as by accident, be admitted to ſpeak to him at the Queen of Bohema's 
© Court; where his Majeſty uſed to be every day; and there the Em. 
baſſadour often ſpoke to him. The Marquis of Mountroſe had found 
means to endear himſelf much to this Embaſſadour, who gave him 
encouragement to hope for a very good reception in Denmark, if the 
King would ſend him thither, and that he might obtain Armes, and 
Ammunition there for Scot/and. The Embaſſadour told him, © that, 
ce jf the King would write a Letter to him to that purpoſe, he would 
« preſently ſupply him with ſome Money and Armes, in aſſurance that « 
ce his Maſter would very well approve of what he ſhould do. The Mar. 
quis of Monntroſe well knew, that the King was not able to ſupply him 
with the leaſt proportion of Money to begin his Journey; and therefore 
he had only propoſed, © that the King would give him Letters, in the 
«form he preſcribed, to ſeveral Princes in Germany, whoſe affections 
he pretended to know; which Letters he ſent by ſeveral Officers, who 
were to bring the Soldiers or Armes they ſhould obtain, to a Rendez- 
vous he appointed near Hamburg; and refolvd himſelf to go into 
Sweden, and Denmark, in hope to get ſupplies in both thoſe places, 
both from the Crowns, and by the contribution of many ot Officers, ;: 
who had Command and Eſtates in thoſe Countries; and to have Cre- 
dentials, by virtue of which he might appear Embaſladour extraordi- 
nary from the King, if he ſhould find it expedient; though he did in- 
tend rather to negotiate his buſineſs in private, and without any pub- 
lick Character. All this was reſolv'd before his confidence, at leaſt his 
familiarity with the Embaſſadour, was grown leſs. But, upon the En- 
couragement he had from him, he moved the King, © for his Letter to 
«the Embaſſadour, to affiſt the Marquis of Moumtroſe with his Advice, 
« and with his Intereſt in Denmark, and in any other Court, to the end 
that he might obtain the Loan of Monies, Armes, and Ammunition, 
*and whatever elſe was neceſſary to enable the Marquis to proſecute 
e his intended Deſcent into Scotland. The King, glad that he did not 
preſs for ready Money, which he was not able to ſupply him with, 
gave him ſuch Letters as he defired to all Perſons, and particularly to 
the Embaſſadour himſelf; who, having order from his Maſter to pre- 
ſent the King with a Sum of Money for his preſent occaſions, never 
intorm'd the King thereof, but adviſed Mountroſe to procure ſuch a 
Letter from his Majeſty to him; which being done, the Marquis receiv d 
that Money trom him, and likewiſe ſome Armes; with which he be- 


The Marquis gun his unfortunate Enterpriſe; and proſecuted his Journey to Ham 


of Mountrole 


es 10 Ham- rg, Where he expected to meet his German Troops, which he be- 


liev'd the Officers he had ſent thither with the King's Letters would be 
well able to raiſe, with the affiſtance of thoſe Princes to whom = 
I ha 
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had been ſent. But he was carried on by a ſtronger aſſurance he had 


receivd from ſome Prophecies, and Predictions, to which he was na- 


turally given, that he ſhould by his valour recover Scotland for the 
«King, and from thence conduct an Army that ſhould ſettle his Ma- 
cc jeſty in all his other Dominions. 

THERE had been yet nothing done by the King with reference to 
England fince the Murther of his Father; nor did there appear any 
thing, of any kind, to be attempted as yet there: there was ſo terrible 
a conſternation, that ſtill poſſeſſed the Spirits of that People, that though 

10 Mens Affections were greater, and more general for the King, out of 
the horror and deteſtation they had of the late Parricide, yet the own- 
ing it was too penal for their broken courage; nor was it beliey'd poſſi- 
ble for any Man to contribute any thing, at preſent, for their Deli- 
verance. However, moſt Men were of opinion, © that it was neceflary 
„for the King to publiſh ſome Declaration, that he might not ſeem 
ce utterly to give over his Claim there; and to keep up the Spirits of 
« his Friends. And many from England, who in the midſt of their 
deſpair would give ſome Counſel, adviſed, © that there might be ſome- 
« what publiſhed by the King that might give ſome Check to the ge- 

-*neral ſubmitting to the Exgagement, which was ſo univerſally preſs d 
* there. The King being every day advertiſed, how much this was de- 
fired and expected, and the Scotz/b Lords being of the ſame opinion, 
hoping that ſomewhat might be inſerted in it that might favour the 
Presbyterians, his Majeſty propoſed at the Council © that there might 
be ſome draught prepared of a Proclamation, or Declaration, only 
*with reference to the Kingdom of England; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had been moſt converſant in Inſtruments of that na- 
ture, was appointed to make one ready; though he had declared, © that 


he did not know what ſuch a Declaration could contain, and there- The Chancelor 
3-< fore that he thought it not ſeaſonable to publiſh any. The Prince of %., —— 
Orange was preſent at that Council, and whether from his own opinion, . ,, 


or from the ſuggeſtion of the Scotiſ Lords, who were much favour d by 


him, he wiſhd, © that, in regard of the great differences which were in 
England about matters of Religion, the King would offer, in this De- 
*claration, to refer all matters in controverſy concerning Religion to 
*a National Synod; in which there ſhould be admitted ſome Forreign 
«Divines from the Proteſtant Churches; which, he thought, would be 
a popular clauſe, and might be acceptable abroad as well as at home: 
and the King believ d no objection could be made againſt it; and fo 
thought fit ſuch a Clauſe ſhould be inſerted. 

W1THIN a ſhort time after the Council was parted, the Prince of 
Orange ſent for the Lord Cottington, and told him, he was not enough 
*acquainted with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but deſired him to 
*intreat him not to be too ſharp in this Declaration, the end whereof 
Was to unite, and reconcile different humours; and that he found 
many had a great apprehenſion, that the ſharpneſs of His Style would 
*1rritate them much more. The Chancellor knew well enough that this 
came from the Lord Lautherdale, and he wiſh'd heartily that the charge 
might be committed to any Body elſe, proteſting, © that he was never 

5-* leſs diſpoſed in his own conceptions, and reflections, to undertake any 
*ſuch task in his Life; and that he could not imagine how it was poſ- 
*fible for the King to publiſh a Declaration at that time (his firſt De- 
*claration) without much ſharpneſs againſt the Murtherers of his 
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te Father; which no body could ſpeak againſt; nor could he be excuſed 
from the Work impoſed upon him: and the Prince of Orange aſſured 
him, © it was not That kind of ſharpneſs which he wiſn d ſhould be de. 
© clined: and though he ſeem'd not willing farther to explain himſelf, 
it was evident that he wiſh'd that there might not be any ſharpneſs 
againſt the Presbyterians, for which there was at that time no occaſion. 

THERE was one particular, which, without a full and diſtinct In- 
ſtruction, the Chancellor could not preſume to expreſs. The great end 
of this Declaration was to confirm the affection of as many as was poſli- 
ble for the King, and, conſequently, as few were to be made deſperate, „ 
as might conſiſt with the King's Honour, and neceſſary Juſtice: ſo that 
how far that Clauſe, which was eſſential to a Declaration upon this Sub- 
ject, concerning the Indemnity of Perſons, ſhould extend, was the que- 
ſtion. And in this there was difference of opinions; the moſt prevalent 
was, © that no Perſons ſhould be excepted from Pardon, but only ſuch 
ho had an immediate hand in the execrable Murther of the King, 
* by being his Judges, and pronouncing that Sentence, and they who 
«perform d the Execution. Others ſaid, they © knew that ſome were 


ein the Liſt of the Judges, and named by the Parliament, who found 


«Excuſes to be abſent; and others, that © ſome who were not named, 
more contrived and contributed to that odious proceeding, than ma- 
*ny of the Actors in it. But the reſolution was, that the former ſhould 
be only comprehended. 


WuEN the Declaration was prepared, and read at the Board, there 


was a deep ſilence, no Man ſpeaking to any part of it. But another day 


was appointed for a ſecond reading it, againſt which time every Man 
might be better prepared to ſpeak to it: and in the mean time the 
Prince of Orange, in regard he was not a perfect Maſter of the Exgliſi. 
Tongue, deſired he might have a Copy of it, that he might the better 
underſtand it. And the Chancellor of the Exchequer deſired, that ,, 
*not only the Prince of Orange might have a Copy, but that his Ma- 
*jeſty would likewiſe have one, and, after he ſhould have peruſed it 
* himſelf, he would ſhew it to any other, who he thought was fit to 
*adviſe with; there being many Lords and other Perſons of Quality 
about him, who were not of the Council: and he moved, © that he 
«might have liberty himſelf to communicate it to ſome who were like 
*to make a judgement, how far any thing of that Nature was like to be 
acceptable, and agreeable to the minds of the People; and named 


Herbert the Atturney General, and D' Seward, who was Dean of the 


Chapel; and His opinion, in all things relating to the Church, the King , 
had been adviſed by his Father to ſubmit to. All which was approvd 


by the King; and, for that reaſon, a farther day was appointed for the 


pijjcrext op- ſecond reading. The Iſſue was, that, except two or three of the Coun- 


nious in the 


King's conciCll, who were of one and the ſame opinion of the whole, there were 
about 1: not two Perſons who were admitted to the peruſal of it, who did not 


Number of thoſe Forreign Divines muſt be ſtill limited by the King; 


take ſome exception to it, though ſcarce two made the ſame exception. 

DoctoR Seward, though a Man of a very good underſtanding, 
was ſo exceedingly griev'd at the Clauſe of admitting Forreign Divines 
into a Synod that was to conſult upon the Church of England, that he 
could not be ſatisfied by any Arguments that could be given of © the, 
* zmpollibility of any effect, or that the Parliament would accept the 
Overture; and that there could be no danger if it did, becauſe the 


but 


— — 
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ut came one Morning to the Chancellor, with whom he had a Friend- 
ſhip, and proteſted © he had not ſlept that Night, out of the agony and 
« trouble, that He, who he knew loyd the Church fo well, ſhould con- 
«ſent to a Clauſe fo much againſt the honour of it; and went from him 
to the King, to beſeech him never to approve it. Some were of opi- 
nion that there were too few excepted from pardon; by which the 
«King would not have confiſcations enough to fatisfy, and reward his 
« Party : and others thought, © that there were too many excepted; and 
« that it was not prudent to make ſo many Men deſperate; but that it 
ce would be ſufficient to except Cromwell, and Bradſbarw, and three or 
« four more of thoſe whoſe malice was moſt notorious; the whole Num- 
© ber not to exceed Six. 

THe Scots did not value the Clauſe for Forreign Divines, who, they 
knew, could perſwade little in an Exgliſb Synod; but they were im- 
placably offended, that the King mention d the Government of the 
Church of England, and the Book of Common-Prayer, with ſo much 
reverence and devotion; which was the ſharpneſs they moſt fear'd of 
the Chancellor's ſtyle, when they thought now the Covenant to be ne- 
ceſſary to be inſiſted upon more than ever. So that, when the Decla- 

"ration was read at the Board the ſecond time, moſt Men being mov'd 
with the diſcourſes, and fears which were expreſs d abroad of ſome ill 
effects it might produce, it was more faintly debated, and Men ſeem d 
not to think that the publiſhing any, at this time, was of ſo much im- 
portance, as they formerly had conceiy'd it to be. By all which Men 
may judge, how hard a thing it was for the King to reſolve, and act 
with that ſteadineſs and reſolution, which the moſt unproſperous con- 
dition doth more require than the State that is leſs perplex'd and in- 
tangled. Thus the Declaration ſlept without farther propofition to 
publiſh any. 

„ ALL things being now as much provided for as they were like to be, 
the two Embaſſadours for Spain were very ſollicitous to begin their 
ſourney, the King being at laſt reſolvd not to give his Mother the 
trouble of making a Journey to meet him, but to go himſelf directly 
to S Cermaius, where her Majeſty was. The Prince of Orange, to 
advance that reſolution, had promiſed to ſupply the King with twenty 
thouſand pounds; which was too great a Loan for him to make, who 
had already great debts upon him, though it was very little for the 
enabling the King to diſcharge the debts He and his Family had con- 
tracted at the Hague, and to make his Journey, Out of this Sum the 

Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, were to receive ſo much as was 
deſign'd to defray their Journey to Paris: what was neceſſary for the 
diſcharge of their Embaſſy, or for making their Journey from Paris, 
was not yet provided. The King had ſome hope, that the Duke of Lor- 
rain would lend him ſome Money; which he deſign d for this Service; 
which made it neceſſary that they ſhould immediately reſort to Bruſvels, 
to finiſh that Negotiation, and from thence to proſecute their Journey, 

Ix the ſolliciting their firſt diſpatch at the Hague, they made a dif- 
covery that ſeem'd very ſtrange to them, though afterwards it was a 
truth that-was very notorious. Their Journey having been put off ſome 

;-days, only for the receipt of that ſmall Sum, which was to be paid 
them out of the Money to be lent by the Prince of Orange, and Hem. 
ſlet the Prince's chief Officer in ſuch affairs of Money, having been 
tome days at Amſterdam to negotiate that Loan, and no Money N 

return d, 


3 
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return d, they believ'd that there was ſome affected delay; and fo went 
to the Prince of Orange, who had adviſed, and was well pleaſed with 
that Embaſſy, to know when that Money would be ready for the King, 
that he might likewiſe reſolve upon the time for his own Journey. The 
Prince told them, he believ d, that They, who knew London ſo well, 
« and had heard ſo much diſcourſe of the Wealth of Holland, would 
« wonder very much that he ſhould have been endeavouring above ten 
days to borrow twenty thouſand pounds; and that the richeſt Men in 
« An/terdam had promiſed him to ſupply him with it, and that one half 
* of it was not yet provided. He faid, it was not that there was,, 
* any queſtion of his credit, which was very good; and that the ſecu- 
*rity he gave, was as good as any Body defired, and upon which he 
ce could have double the Sum in leſs time, if he would receive it in Pa- 


e per, which was the Courſe of that Country; where bargains being 


„they would be troubled to bring twenty thouſand pounds together 


The Embaſſa- 


dours "md 
Spain begin 


made for one hundred thouſand pounds to be paid within ten days, 
* jt was never known that twenty thouſand pounds was paid together 
«in one Town; but by Bills upon Rotterdam, Harlem, the Hague, 
* and n77verp, and other places, which was as convenient, or more, 
*to all parties; and he did verily believe, that though Amſterdam 
*could pay a Million within a Month, upon any good occaſion, yet, 


«into any one Room; and that was the true reaſon, that the Money 
ce yas not yet brought to the Hague; which it ſhould be within few 
days; as it was accordingly. | 

TH x Embaſladours took their leave of the King at the Hague before 
the middle of Ma, and had a Yatch from the Prince of Orange, that 


their Jeusnq attended them at Rotterdam, and tranſported them with great conve- 


Ther wif u to the ſtyle of that Court. Their main buſineſs was with the Duke of 


rain et Brul- 
lels. 


they went to Bruſſels to deliver their Credentials both to the Arch- 


nience to Antwerp, where the Chancellor's Wife and his Family were 
arriv'd ten days before, and were ſettled in a good and convenient 
Houſe; where the Lord Cottington and He both lodged whillt they ſtaid; 
in that City. There they met the Lord Jermyn in his way towards 
the King, to haſten the King's Journey into France, upon the Queen's 
great importunity. He was very glad they were both come away from 
the King, and believd he ſhould more eaſily prevail with his Majeſty in 
all things, as indeed he did. After two or three days ſtay at Autuerp, 


Duke, and the Duke of Lorrain, and to viſit the Spaniſh Minilters, and, 
upon their Landing at Bruſſels, they took it for a good Omen, that they 
were aſſur d“ that 4e Brune, who had been one of the Plenipotentiaries 
eat the Treaty of Munſter, on the behalf of the King of Spain, was , 
*then in that Town with Credentials to viſit the King, and to condole 
ce with him. They had an Audience, the next day, of the Arch-Duke: 
they perform'd the Complements to him from the King, and informd 
him of their Embaſly into Spain, and defir'd his recommendation, and 
good Offices in that Court; which he, according to his ſlow, and for- 
mal way of ſpeaking, conſented to: and they had no more.to do with 
Him, but receiv the viſits from the Officers, in his name, according 


Lorrain, to procure Money for their Journey into Spain. 

THE Duke was a Prince that liv'd in a different manner from all other: 
Soveraign Princes in the world: from the time, that he had been driven 
out of his Country by France, he had retir'd to Bruſſels with his Army, 
which he kept up very ſtrong; and ſervd the King of Spain with - 

again 
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againſt the French, upon ſuch terms, and conditions, as were made, 
and renewd every year between them by which he receiv'd great 
Syms of Money yearly from the Spaniard, and was ſure very rich in 
Money. He always commanded apart in the field: his Officers re- 
ceiv'd no Orders but from himſelf: he always agreed at the Council of 
War what he ſhould do, and his Army was 1n truththe beſt part of the 
Spaniſh Forces. In the Town of Bruſels he livd without any order, 
method, or ſtate of a Prince, except towards the Spanards in his Trea- 
ties, and being preſent in their Councils, where he always kept his full 
10 Dignity : otherwiſe, he liv d in ajolly familiarity with the Bourgeois and 
their Wives, and feaſted with them, but ſcarce kept a Court or any num. 
ber of Servants, or Retinue. The Houſe wherein he livd was a very 
ordinary one, and not furniſh'd; nor was he often there, or eaſy to be 
found; fo that the Embafſadours could not cafily ſend to him for an Au- 
dience. He recciv'd them in a lower room with great courteſy and fa- 
miliarity; and viſited them at their own Lodging. He was a Man of 
great wit, and preſence of mind, and, if he had not affected extraya- 
gancies, no man knew better how to act the Prince. He loyd his Mo- 
ney very much; yet the Lord Cottemg#orrs dexterity and addreſs, pre- 
wyaild with him to lend the King two thouſand Piſtoles; which was all 
that was in their view for defraying their Embaſſy. But they hoped 
they ſhould procure ſome ſupply in Spain, out of which their own ne- 
ceſſary expences muſt be provided for. 

THERE were two Spamards, by whom all the Councils there were 
goyern'd and conducted, and which the Arch. Duke himſelf could not 
controle ; the Conde of Pgnoranda (who was newly come from Mam. 
Fer, being the other Plenipotentiary there; and ſtay only at Bruſſels, 
in expectation of renewing the Treaty again with France; but, whilſt 
he ſtay'd there, was in the higheſt Truſt of all the affairs) and the Conde 

of Fuenſaldagna, who was the Governour of the Arms, and commanded 
the Army next under the Arch Duke; which was a ſubordination very 
little inferior to the being General. They were both very able andex- 
pert men in buſineſs, and if They were not very wiſe men, that Na- 
tion had none. The former was a Man of the Robe, of a great wit, 
and much experience, proud, and, if he had not been a little too pedan- 
tick, might very well be lookd upon as a very extraordinary Man, and 
was much improv'd by the excellent temper of Brune (the other Ple- 
nipotentiary) who was indeed a wiſe Man, and by ſeeming to defer in 
all things to Pigroranaa, govern'd him. The Conde of Fnenſaldagna 
was of a much better temper, more induſtry, and more infinuation 
than Spamards uſe to have: his greateſt talent lay to Civil buſineſs; 
yet he was the beſt General of that time to all other offices and pur- 
ſes, than what were neceſſary in the hour of Battle, when he was not 

ſent and compos d as at all other ſeaſons. 

OTH theſe receivd the Embaſſadours with the uſual Civilities, and 
return'd their viſits to their own Lodging, but ſeem d not pleaſed with 
their Journey to Madrid, and _ much of the neceſſities that Crown 
was in, and it's diſability to aſſiſt the King; which the Embaſſadours 
imputed to the influence Dox Aon20 de Cardinas had upon them both; 

e who remain'd ſtill under the fame Character in England he had done 
for many years before. The ſame civilities were perform'd between /e 
Brune and them; who treated them with much more freedom, and en- 
courag'd — — * 
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them with his own Inſtructions, © to give the King all aſſurance of the 
e affection of his Catholick Majeſty, and of his readineſs to do any thing 
for him that was in his power. He ſaid, he only deferr'd his Jour. 
*ney, becauſe he heard that the King intended to ſpend ſome time at 
* Breda', and he had rather attend him There, than at the Hague. 

WEN the Embaſſadours had diſpatch all their bufineſs at Bruſſels, 
and receiv'd the Money from the Duke of Lorrain, they returnd to 
Antwerp; where they were to negotiate for the return of their Monies 
to Madrid,; which requird very much warineſs, the Bills from thence 
finding now more difficulties at Madrid, than they had done in former 
times. . 

By the Letters my Lord Jernyn brought, and the importunity he 
uſed, the King reſolv'd to begin his Journey ſooner than he thought to 
have done, that is, ſooner than he thought he ſhould have been able, 
all proviſions being to begin to be made both for his Journey into Fraxce, 
and from thence into /re/and, after the Money was receiv d that ſhould 
pay for them. But the Queen's impatience was ſo great to ſee his Ma- 
jeſty, that the Prince of Orange, and the Princeſs Royal his Wife, were 
as impatient to give her that ſatisfaction. Though her Majeſty could 
not juſtly diſlike any reſolution the King had taken, nor could imagine « 
whither he ſhould go but into Ireland, ſhe was exceedingly diſpleas d 
that any reſolution at all had been taken before ſhe was conſulted. She 
was angry that the Counſellors were choſen without her directions, and 
look d upon all that had been done, as done in order to exclude Her 
from medling in the Affairs; all which ſhe imputed principally to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: nevertheleſs ſhe was not pleas d with the 
deſign of the Negotiation in Spain. For though ſhe had no confidence 
of his affection to Her, or rather of his complying with all her Commands, 
yet ſhe had all confidence in his Duty and Integrity to the King, and 
therefore wiſh'd he ſhould be ſtill about his Perſon, and truſted in his; 
buſineſs; which ſhe thought him much fitter for than ſuch a Negotia- 
tion, which ſhe believd, out of her natural prejudice to Spain, would 
produce no advantage to the King. 

TieKinere- THAT the Queen might receive ſome content, in knowing that the 

Ga. King had begun his Journey, the Prince of Orange defir'd him, © whilſt 
his Servants prepar d what was neceſſary at the Hague, that Himſelf, 
and that part of his Train that was ready, would go to Breda, and 
«ſtay there till the reſt were ready to come up to him; that being his 
beſt way to Flanders, through which he muſt paſs into France. Breda 
was a Town of the Prince's own, where he had a handſome Palace and « 
Caſtle, and a place where the King might have many Divertiſements. 
Hither the Spani/b Embaſſadour 4e Brune, came to attend his Majeſty, 
and deliver d his Maſtcr s Compliments to his Majeſty, and offer'd his 

| own ſervices to him, whilſt he ſhould remain in thoſe Provinces; he 

being at that time defignd to remain Embaſſadour to the united Pro- 
| Provinces; as he did; and died ſhortly after at the Hague with a gene- 
ral regret. He was born a Subject to the King of Spar, in that part 

i of Burgundy that was under his Dominion; and having been from his 

youth always bred in bufineſs, and being a Man of great parts, and 

j temper, he might very well be look d upon as one of the beſt Stateſ-; 

ql men in Chriſtendom, and who beſt underſtood the true intereſt of all 

| the Princes of Europe. 
Ass oO as the Lord Cottington, and the Chancellor, heard 8 the 
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Kings being at Breda, and that he intended to haſten his journey for 
France, they reſolvd, having in truth not yet negotiated all things ne- 
ceſſary for their Journey, to ſtay till the King paſſed by, and not to go 
to & Cermains till the firſt interview, and eclarciſments were paſſed 
between the King and Queen, that they might then be the better able 
to judge what Weather was like to be. 


Tax King was receiv'd at Antwerp with great magnificence: he 7*** f, 


Antwerp: 


enterd in a very rich Coach with fix Horſes, which the Atch-Duke ſent 
a preſent to him when he came into the Spaniſb Dominions: he was 
i treated there, at the Charge of the City, very ſplendidly for two days: 


and went then to Bruſſels, where he was lodged in the Palace, and royal- Reg 


ly entertain'd. But the French Army, under the Command of the 
Conte de Harcourt, was two days before ſet down before Cambray; 
with the News whereof the Spaniſb Council was ſurpriſed, and in ſo 
much diſorder, that the Arch-Duke was gone to the Army to Mons, 
and Valenciennes, whilſt the King was in Autwerp; ſo that the King 
was receiv'd only by his Officers; who perform'd their parts very well. 

HERE the Conde of Pignoranda waited upon the King in the qua- 


lity of an Embaſſadour, and cover d. And his Majeſty ſtayed here three 


2 or four days, not being able ſuddainly to reſolve which way he ſhould 
paſs into Fance. But he was not troubled long with that doubt; for 
the French thought to have ſurpriſed that Town, and to have caſt up 
their Line of Circumyallation before any ſupplies could be put in; but 
the Conde Fuen/aldagna found a way to put ſeven or eight hundred 
Foot into the Town; upon which the French raiſed the Siege: and fo 


the King made his Journey by the uſual way; and, near Valenciennes, u. King tad 


had an interview with the Arch-Dake; and, after ſome ſhort Ceremo- with 3 
Arch- Du 


— 


W/ervView 


nies, continued on his Journey, and lodged at Cambray; where he was g . 


likewiſe treated by the Conde de Garcies, who was Governour there, denne, 


zoand a very civil Gentleman. 

ABOUT a week after the King left Bruſſels, the two Embaſſadours 
proſecuted their Journey for Paris; where they ſtayed only one day, 
and then went to S Germain s; where the King and the Queen his Mo- 
ther, with both their Families, and the Duke of Tork's then were; by 
whom they were receiv'd graciouſly. They had no reaſon to repent 
their caution in ſtaying ſo long behind the King, for they found the 
Court ſo full of jealouſy and diſorder, that every Body was glad that 
they were come. After the firſt two or three days that the King and 
Queen had been together, which were ſpent in tears and lamentations 

zo for the great alteration that had happend ſince their laſt parting, the 
Queen begun to confer with the King of his bufineſs, and what courſe 
he meant to take; in which ſhe found him ſo reſery'd, as if he had no 
mind She ſhould be converſant in it. He made no Apologies to her; 
which ſhe expected; nor any profeſſions of refigning himſelf up to Her 
advice. On the contrary, upon ſome expoſtulations, he had told her 
plainly, “that he would always perform his Duty towards her with 
great affection and exactneſs, but that in his bufineſs he would obey 
* his own reaſon and judgement; and did as good as defire her not to 
trouble her ſelf in his Affairs: and finding her paſſions ſtrong, he fre- 
quently retired from her with ſome abruptneſs, and ſeem d not to deſire 
to be ſo much in her Company as ſhe expected; and preſcribed ſome 
new rules to be obſery'd in his own retirement, which he had not been 


accuſtom'd to. 
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THIS kind of unexpected behaviour gave the Queen much trouble. 
She begun to think, that this diſtance, which the King ſeem d to affect, 
was more than the Chancellor of the Exchequer could wiſh ; and that 
there was ſome Body elſe, who did her more diſſervice: inſomuch as 
to the Ladies who were about her, whereot ſome were very much his 
Friends, ſhe ſeemd to wiſh, that the Chancellor were come, There was 
a Gentleman, who was newly come from England, and who came to 
the Hague after the Chancellor had taken his leave of- the King, and 
had been ever fince very cloſe about him, being one of the Grooms of 
17 Eliot his Bed-Chamber, one M Thomas Elliot, a Perſon ſpoken of before; ' 
l whom the King's Father had formerly ſent into France, at the ſame 
1154.4, time that he reſolyv d the Prince ſhould go for the Weſt; and for no 

other reaſon, but that he ſhould not attend upon his Son. And he had 
given order, that if he ſhould return out of Fance, and come into 
«the Weſt, the Council ſhould not ſuffer him to be about the Prince; 
with whom he thought he had too much credit, and would uſe it ill; 
and he had never ſeen the Prince from the time he left Oxford till now. 
He was a bold Man, and ſpoke all things confidently, and had not that 
reverence for the late King which he ought to have had; and leſs for 
the Queen; though he had great obligations to both; yet being not ſo» 
great as he had a mind to, he looked upon them as none at all. This 
Gentleman came to the King juſt as he left the Hague, and both as he 
was a new comer, and as one for whom his Majeſty had formerly 
much kindneſs, was very well receivd; and being one who would re- 
ceive no injury from his Modeſty, made the favour the King ſhewd 
him as bright, and to ſhine as much in the eyes of all Men, as was poſ 
fible. He was never from the Perſon of the King, and always whiſper- 
ing in his Ear, taking upon him to underſtand the ſenſe and opinion of 
all the Loyal party in England: and when he had a mind that the King 
ſhould think well, or ill of any Man, he told him, © that he was much# 
ce belov'd by, or very odious to all his Party there. By theſe infuſions, 
he had prevailed with him to look with leſs grace upon the Earl of 
Briſtol, who came from Caen (where he had hitherto refided) to kiſs 
his hands, than his own good-nature would have inclined him to: and 
more to diſcountenance the Lord Dig, and to tell him plainly, that 
che ſhould not ſerve him in the place of Secretary of State; in which 
he had {ervd his Father, and from which Men have ſeldom been re- 
mov'd upon the Deſcent of the Crown; and not to admit either Father 
or Son to be of his Council; which was more extraordinary. He told 
the King, it would be the moſt unpopular thing he could do, and e 
* which would loſe him more hearts in Ezg/and than any other thing, 
if he were thought to be govern d by his Mother. And in a Months 
time that he had been about the King, he begun already to be looked 
upon as very like to become the Favorite. He had uſed the Queen with 
wonderful negle& when ſhe ſpoke to him, and had got ſo much Intereſt 
with the King, that he had procured a promiſe from his Majeſty to 
make Colonel Windham, whoſe Daughter M Elliot had Married, Se- 
cretary of State; an honeſt Gentleman, but extremely unequal to that 
Province; towards which he could not pretend a better qualification, 
than that his Wife had been Nurſe to the Prince, who was now King. 5 
IN theſe kind of humours and indiſpoſitions the Embaſſadours found 
the Court, when they came to S'Germain's. They had, during their 
ſtay at Paris, in their way to Court, conferr'd with the Earl of * 
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aud his Son the Lord Digby; who breathd out their Griot to them; 
and the Lord Digi was the more troubled: to find that M HAliot, who 
was a known: and declared Enemy of his, had gotten ſo much credit 
with the King, as to be able to ſatisfy his own malice upon him, by 
the countenance of his Majeſty; in whom, he knew, the King his Fa- 
ther deſired, that he ſhould of all Men have the leaſt Intereſt. After 
they had been a day or two there, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thinking it his Duty to ſay ſome what to the Queen in particular, and 
knowing that ſhe expected he ſhould do ſo, and the King having told 
'ohim at large all that had paſſed with bis Mother, and the ill humour 
ſhe was in (all which his Majeſty related in a more exaltetl Dialect than 
he had been accuſtom d to) and his Majeſty being very willing to un- 
derſtand what the Queen thought upon the whole, the Chancellor asked 
2 private Audience; which her Majeſty readily granted. And after fhe 4 fas, 
had gently expoſtulated upon the old paſſages at Jerſęy, ſne concluded 7b Ca 
with the mention of the great confidence the King her Husband had 7, '** 
always repoſed in him, and thereupon. renew'd her own gracious pro- 
feſſions of good will towards him; Then ſhe complain d, not without 
tears, of the Kings unkindneſs towards her, and of his way of living 
s with her, of ſome Expreſſions he had uſed in diſcourſe in her own pre- 
ſence, and of what he had faid in other places, and of the great credit 
M' Elkot had with him, and of his rude behaviour towards her Ma- 
jeſty, and laſtly of the incredible defign of making Vinabam Secretary; 
ho, beſides his other unfitneſs, ſhe ſaid, © would be ſure to joyn with 
*the other to leflen the King's kindneſs to her all they could. The Chan- 
cellor, after he had made all the profeſſions of duty to her Majeſty which 
became him, and ſaid what he really believ'd of the Kings kindneſs and 
reſpect for her, asked her, © whether ſhe would give him leave to take 
notice of any thing ſhe had ſaid to him, or, in general, that he found 
© her Majeſty unſatisfied with the King's unkindneſs? The Queen re- 
plied, ©that ſhe was well contented he ſhould take notice of every 
thing ſhe had ſaid; and, above all, of his purpoſe to make inabam 
Secretary: of which the King had not made the leaſt mention, though 
= had taken notice to him of moſt other things the Queen had ſaid to 
im. | 
THe Chancellor, ſhortly after, found an opportunity to inform the 
King of all that had paſſed from the Queen, in ſuch a method as might 
give him occaſion to enlarge upon all the particulars. The King heard 
tum very greedily, and proteſted, © that he defired nothing more than to 
+»*<hye very well with the Queen; towards whom he would never fail 
ein his Duty, as far as was conſiſtent with his honour, and the good of 
his Affairs; which, at preſent, it may be, required more reſervation 
towards the Queen, and to have it belieyd that he communicated lefs 
*with Her than he did, or than he intended to do: that, if he did not 
ſeem to be deſirous of her Company, it was only when ſhe griey'd 
him by ſome importunities, in which he could not ſatisfy her; and 
that her exception againſt Elliot was very unjuſt ; and that he knew 
well the Man to be very honeſt, and that he lov'd him well; and that 
*the prejudice the King his Father had againſt him, was only by the 
5-* malice of the Lord Digby, who hated him without a cauſe, and had 
"likewiſe inform'd the Queen of ſome falſchoods, which had incenſed 
her Majeſty againſt him; and ſeem'd throughout much concern d to 
juſtify Elliot, againſt whom the 9 himſelf had 63 
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but receiv'd more reſpects from him than he paid to moſt other Men. 
WIEN the Chancellor ſpoke of making Windham Secretary, the 
King did not own the having promiſed to doit, but that he intended 


te to do it: the Chancellor ſaid, he was glad he had not promiſed it; 
4 and that he hoped, he would never do it: that he was an honeſt Gen. 


*tleman, but in no degree qualified for that Office. He put him in 


mind of Secretary Nicholas; who was then there to preſent his Duty 


to him; „that he was a Perſon of ſuch known affection and honeſty, 
*that he could not do a more ungracious thing than to paſs Him by. 


The King ſaid, he thought Secretary Nicholas to be a very honeſt, 


Man; but he had no title to that Office more than another Man: 


jeſty, that he would make him his Chaplain; which ſpeaking with, 


that M' Vindbam had not any experience in that Employment, but 
te that it depended ſo much upon forms, that he would quickly be in. 
ce ſtructed in it: that he was a very honeſt Man, for whom he had never 
done any thing, and had now nothing elſe to give him but this place; 
ce for which he doubted not but, in a ſhort time, he would make him. 
e ſelf very fit. All that the Chancellor could prevail with his Majeſty, 
was to ſuſpend the doing it for ſome time, and that he would hear him 
again upon the Subject, before he took a final reſolution. For the 


reſt, he promiſed to ſpeak upon ſome particulars with the Queen,, 


«and to live with her with all Kindneſs and freedom, that ſhe might 
«be in good humour. But he heard Her, and all others, very un. 
willingly, who ſpoke againſt M' Vindbams parts for being Secretary of 
State. | 

ONx day the Lord Cottington, when the Chancellor and ſome others 
were preſent, told the King very gravely (according to his cuſtom, 
who never ſmiled when he made others merry) © that he had an hum- 
«ble Suit to him, on the behalf of an old Servant of his Father's, and 
ce whom, he aſſured him upon his knowledge, his Father lov'd as well 


* xs he did any Man of that condition in Exgland; and that he had) 


te been for many years one of his Falconers; and he did really believe 
*him to be one of the beſt Falconers in England; and thereupon en- 
larged himſelf (as he could do very well, in all the terms of that Science) 


to ſhew how very skilful he was in that art. The King asked him, 


« what he would have him do for him? Cottington told him, © it was 
every true that his Majeſty kept no Falconers, and the poor Man was 
* grown old, and could not ride as he had uſed to do; but that he 
*was a very honeſt Man, and could read very well, and had as audi- 
te ble a voice as any Man need to have; and therefore beſought his Ma- 


ſo compoſed a Countenance, and ſomewhat of earneſtneſs, the King 
look'd upon him with a ſmile to know what he meant; when He, with 
the ſame gravity, aſſured him, © the Falconer was in all reſpects as fit 


to be his Chaplain, as Colonel Vindbam was to be Secretary of State; 


which ſo ſurpriſed the King, who had never ſpoken to him of the mat- 
ter, all that were preſent being not able to abſtain from laughing, that 
his Majeſty was ſomewhat out of countenance: and this being mer- 
rily told by ſome of the Standers by, it grew to be a ſtory in all Com- 
panies, and did really divert the King from the purpoſe, and made 


the other ſo much aſhamed of pretending to it, that there was no mores 


diſcourſe of it. 


WHILST all Endeavours were uſed to compoſe all ill humours here, 
that the King might proſecute his intended Voyage for Ireland, there 
came 
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of Peace, that they might all return to their obedience to the King. But 
the inconſtancy of that Nation was ſuch, that, notwithſtanding their ex- 
perience of the ruin they had brought upon themſelves by their falling 
from their former Peace, and notwithſtanding that themſelves had ſent 
to Parts to importune the Queen and the Prince to ſend the Marquis of 
% Ormond back to them, with all promiſes and proteſtations that they 
would not infiſt upon any unreaſonable conceſſions; now he was come 
upon their invitation to them, they made new demands in point of Re- 
ligion, and infiſted upon other things, which if he ſhould conſent to, 
would have irreconciled all the Ezg//b, who were under the Lord [nchi- 
quin, upon whom his principal confidence was placed: By this means ſo 
much time was ſpent, that the Winter paſſed without any agreement; 
whereby they might have advanced againſt the Parliament Forces, which 
were then weak, and in want of all manner of ſupplies, whilſt the diſ- 
trations continued in Erg/and between the Parliament and the Army, 
the diviſions in the Army, and the proſecution of the King; during 
which the Governours there had work enough to look to themſelves; 
and left Ireland to provide for it ſelf: and if that unfortunate People 
would have made ule of the advantages that were offer d, that Kingdom 
might indeed have been entirely reduced to the King's obedience. 
THAT the Lord Lieutenant might even compel them to preſerve 
themſelves, he went himſelf to AH nn, where the Council fate, about 
Chriſtmas , after three months had been ſpent from his arrival, that 
no more time might be loſt in their Commiſſioners coming and going, 
and that the Spring might not be loſt as well as the Winter. And at 
zo laſt a Peace was made and concluded; by which, againſt ſuch a day, 
the Confederate Catholicks obliged themſelves, © to bring into the field, 
% body of Horſe and Foot, with all proviſions for the field, which 
*ſhould be at the diſpoſal of the Lord Lieutenant, and to march as 
*he ſhould appoint. The Treaty had been drawn out into the more 
length, in hope to have brought the whole Nation to the ſame agree- 
ment. And the General Aſſembly, to which they all pretended to ſubmit, 
and from which all had receiv'd their Commiſſions, as hath been ſaid, 
ſent to Owen ONetle, who remain'd in Mer with his Army, and came 
not himſelf to Aukerny, as he had promis d to have done, upon pre- 
a tence of his Indiſpoſition of health. He profeſs d“ to ſubmit to what- 
L ſoever the General Aſſembly ſhould determine: but when they ſent 
the Articles, to which they had agreed, to be fign'd by him, he took 
ſeveral exceptions, eſpecially in matters of Religion; which he thought 
was not enough provided for; and, in the end, poſitively declared that 
*he would not ſubmit, or be bound by them: and at the ſame time he 
ſent to the Marquis of Ormond, ©that he would treat with him apart, 


er · and not concern himſelf in what the Aſſembly reſoly'dupon. 
m- THe truth is, there was nothing of Religion in this contention; which 
de proceeded from the Animoſity between the twoGenerals, ONeile and Pre- 


res ton, and the bitter Faction between the old ſriſbh and the other, who were as 

much hated by the old, as the Engliſbh were; and laſtly, from the ambition 
re, of Omen ONeile; who expected ſome conceſſions to be made to him in 
ere his own particular, which would very much have offended and * 
me tne 


came very ill news from Ireland. Aſſoon as the Marquis of Ormond 


4 6 the affairs in 
was arrivd, as hath been ſaid before, the Confederate Catholicks, who lng after 
the farquis 


held their aſſembly, as they had always done, at Ai/kenny, ſent Com ,Formons; 
miſſioners to him to congratulate his Arrival, and to enter upon a Treaty®”** #*-* 
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the other party, if they had been granted to him: ſo that the Aſſembly 
was well pleaſed to leave him out, and concluded the Peace without him. 
HERE UP ON the Lord Lieutenant uſed all poſſible endeavours that 
the Army might be form d, and ready to march in the beginning of the 
Spring. And though there was not an appearance anſwerable to their 
promiſe, yet their Troops ſeem d ſo good, and were ſo numerous, that 
he thought fit to march towards Dublin; and, in the way, to take all 
Caſtles and Garriſons; which were poſſeſs d by the Parliament: in which 
they had very good Succeſs. For many of the Parliament Soldiers hay. 
ing ſery'd the King, they took the firſt opportunity, upon the Marquis 
of Ormond's approach within any diftance, to come to him; and by that 
means ſeveral places ſurrender d likewiſe to him. Colonel Mork, who 
had formerly ſery'd the King, and remain d, for the ſpace of three or 
four years, Priſoner in the Tower, had been at laſt prevail d with by the 
Lord Li/le to ſerve the Parliament againſt the Irſb; pleafing himſelf with 
an opinion that he did not therein ſerve againft the King. He was at 
this time Governour of Dundalk, a Garriſon about thirty miles from 
Dublin; which was no ſooner ſummon ( Tredagh, and thoſe at a 
nearer diſtance, being taken ) but he was compell'd by his own Soldiers 
to deliver it up; and if the Officer who commanded the party which, 
ſummon d him, had not been his Friend, and thereby hoped to have re- 
duced him to the Kings ſervice, his Soldiers would have thrown him 
over the Walls, and made their own conditions afterwards, and moſt of 
that Garriſon betook themſelves to the King's ſervice. 

UroN all theſe Encouragements, before the Troops were come up to 
make the Army as numerous as it might have been, the Marquis was 
The Marquis per ſwaded to block up Dublin at a very little diſtance; having good 
7,6, reaſon to hope, from the ſmallneſs of the Garriſon, and a party of well 
Dublin. affected People within the Town, that it would in a ſhort time have been 

given up to him. In the mean time, he uſed all the means he could to; 
haſten the Iriſh Troops, ſome whereof were upon their march, and others 
not yet raiſed, to come up to the Army. By all their Letters from Lon- 
don (with which, by the way of Dublin, and the Ports of MunSer, 
there was good Intelligence) they underſtood, that there were fifteen 
hundred, or two thouſand Men ſhipp4 for Ireland: and the wind hay: 
ing been for ſome time againſt their coming for Dublin, there was an 
apprehenſion that they might be gone for Mun/er : whereupon the 
The Lord lu- Lord [nchiqum, who was not confident of all his Garriſons there, very 
— .. unhappily departed with ſome Troops of Horſe to look after his Pro- 
4mm for Mun- vince; there being then no cauſe to apprehend any ſally out of Dublin,. 
5 where they were not in a condition to look out of their own Walls. 
But he was not gone above two days, when the wind coming fair, the 
Recruits land Ships expected came into the Port of Dublin; and landed a greater num. 
#.nEvcing, ber Of Soldiers, eſpecially of Horſe, than was reported; and brought the 
News that Crommell himſelf was made Lieutenant of Ireland, and in 
tended to be ſhortly there with a very great ſupply of Horſe and Foot. 
This Fleet that was already come, had brought armes, and cloaths, and 
money, and victuals; which much exalted the Garriſon and the City; 
which preſently turn'd out of the Town ſome of thoſe who were ſuf 
pected to wiſh well to the Marquis of Ormond, and impriſon'd others. 
— Sls The ſecond day after the arrival of the ſuccours, Jones, who had been a 


in, 


and beats the Lawyer, and was then Governour of Dublin, at Noon-day, march d out 
Marquis 0 


Ormond's of the City 7 with a Body of three thouſand Foot, and three or four 
Army. | Troops 
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Troops of Horſe, and fell upon that Quarter which was next the Town; 
where they found ſo little reſiſtance that they adventur'd upon the next; 
and in ſhort ſo diſorder d the whole Army, one half whereof was on the 
other fide the River, that the Lord Lieutenant, after he had, in the head 
of ſome Officers whom he drew together, Charged the Enemy with the 
loſs of many of thoſe who followd him, was at laſt compell d to draw 
off the whole Army, which was ſo diſcomfited, that he did-not think fit 
to return them again to their Poſts, till both the Troops which he had 
were refreſh'd, and compoſed, and their Numbers encreaſed by the Le- 
oyies which ought to have been made before, and which were now in a 
good forwardnels. 01 
Ir may be remember d, that the general Inſurrections in the laſt 
year, the revolt of the Navy, and the Invaſion of the Scots, encouraged 
and drawn in by the Presbyterian Party, had ſo diſturbed and obſtructed 
the Counſels both in the Parliament, and in the Army, that nothing 
had been done in all that year towards the relief of Ireland, except the 
ſending over the Lord Lie as Lieutenant, with a Commiſſion that 
was determind at the end of ſo many Months, and which had given ſo 
little relief to the Eugliſß, that it only diſcoverd more their weakneſs, 
and animoſity towards each other, than obſtructed the Iriſb in making 
their progreſs in all the parts of the Kingdom; and the more confirm'd 
the Lord Inchiquin to purſue his Reſolutions of ſerving the King, and 
of receiving the Marquis of Ormond, how meanly ſoever attended, and 
to unite with the Ir; the perfecting of which conjunction, with ſo 
general a ſucceſs, brought ſo great reproach upon the Parliament, with 
reference to the loſs of Ireland, that the noiſe thereof was very great: 
So that Cromwell thought it high time, in his own Perſon, to appear Cromwell 
upon a Stage of ſo great Action. There had been always Men enough — 
to be ſpared out of the Army to have been ſent upon that Expedition, f lend. 
2 when the other difficulties were at higheſt; but the conducting it then 
was of that importance, that it was, upon the matter, to determine 
which power ſhould be ſuperior, the Presbyterian or the Independent. 
And therefore the one had ſet up and deſign d Waller for that Command, 
and Cromwell, againſt Him and that Party, had infiſted, that it ſhould 
be given to Lambert, the ſecond Man of the Army, who was known 
to have as great adeteſtation of the Presbyterian Power, as he had of the 
Prerogative of the Crown: and the Conteſts between the two Factions, 
which of theſe ſhould be ſent, had ſpent a great part of the laſt year, and 
of their Winter Counſels. But now, when all the Domeſtick differences 
© were compoſed by their ſucceſſes in the Field, and the bloody proſecution 
of their civil Counſels, fo that there could be little done to the diſtur- 
bance of the Peace of England, and when Waller s Friends were ſo ſup- 
preſs d, that he was no more thought of, Crommuell began to think that 
the committing the whole Government of [re/and, with ſuch an Army 
as was neceſlary to be ſent thither, was too great a Truſt even for his 
beloved Lambert himſelf, and was to leſſen his own Power and Autho- 
rity, both in the Army which was Commanded by Farfar, and in the 
other, that, being in Ireland, would, upon any occaſion; have great in- 
fluence upon the Affairs of Eng/and. And therefore, whilſt there appear d 
o no other obſtructions in the relief of Ireland (which was every day loudly 
call d for) than the determining who ſhould take that Charge, ſome of his 
Friends, who were always ready upon ſuch occafions,on a ſuddain propos d 
n Himſelf the Lieutenant POR to conduct that Oe 
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CROMWELL himſelf was always abſent when ſuch overtures were 
to be made; and whoever had propoſed Lambert, had propoſed it as a 
thing moſt agreeable to Cromwells deſire; and therefore, when the 
heard Cromwell] Himſelf propoſed for the ſervice, and by thoſe who 
they were ſure intended him no affront, they immediately acquieſced 

in the Propoſition, and look d upon the change as a good expedient: on 

the other fide, the Presbyterian Party was no leſs affected, and concluded 
that this was only a trick to defer the Service, and that he never did in- 
tend to go thither in Perſon; or that if he did, his abſence from England 
would give them all the advantages they could wiſh, and that they 0 
ſhould then recover entirely their General Fainſaæ to their Party; who 
was already much broken in ſpirit upon the concurrence he had been 
drawn to, and declared ſome bitterneſs againſt the Perſons who had led 
him to it. And ſo in a moment both Parties were agreed, and Oliver 
Cromwell elected and declar'd to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with 
as ample, and independent a Commiſſion, as could be prepared. 
CRoMWELL, how little ſurpriſed ſoever with this deſignation, ap- 
peat'd the next day in the Houſe full of confuſion and irreſolution; which 
the natural temper, and compoſure of his underſtanding could hardly 
avoid, when he leaſt deſir d it; and therefore, when it was now to his» 
purpoſe, he could act it to the life. And after much heſitation, and ma. 
ny expreſſions of © his own unworthineſs, and diſability to ſupport ſo 
c great a Charge, and of the entire refignation of himſelf to Their com- 
« mands, and abſolute dependence upon God's providence and bleſſing, 
« from whom he had receiv d many Inſtances of his Favour, he ſub- 
mitted to their good will and pleaſure; and defird them © that no more 
time might be loſt in the preparations which were to be made for fo 
ce great a Work: for he did confeſs that Kingdom to be reduced to ſo great 
*ſtreights, that he was willing to engage his own Perſon in this expedi- 
«tion, for the difficulties which appear d in it; and more out of hope, with; 
the hazard of his life, to give ſome obſtruction to the ſucceſſes which 

i} *the Rebels were at preſent exalted with (for ſo he call'd the Marquis 

} of Ormond, and all whojoyn'd with him) © that ſo the Common-wealth 

| © might retain ſtill ſome footing in that Kingdom, till they might be able 

© to ſend freſh ſupplies, than out of any expectation, that, with the ſtrength 
© he carried, he ſhould be able, in any fignal degree, to prevail over 
them. 


He provide! I was an incredible expedition that he uſed from this minute after 

going thitker, his aſſuming that Charge, in the raiſing of Money, providing of ſhipping, 
and drawing of Forces together, for this enterpriſe. Before he could 
be ready himſelf to march, he ſent three thouſand Foot and Horſe to 
Milford Haven, to be tranſported, aſſoon as they arriv'd there, to Dub. 
lin; all things being ready there for their tranſportation; which Troops, 
by the contrary winds, were conſtrain d to remain there for many days. 
And that cauſed the report in /re/and, by the intelligence from London, 
that Cromwell intended to make a deſcent in Munſter; which unhap- 
pily divided the Lord Inchiquin, and à good Body of his Men from the 
Lord Lieutenant, as hath been ſaid, when he march'd towards Dublin. 
Nor did the Marquis of Ormond in truth at that time intend to have 
march thither with that expedition, until his Army ſhould be grown 
more numerous, and more accuſtom d to diſcipline, but the wonderful 
ſucceſſes of thoſe Troops, which were ſent before, in the taking of Trin, 


Dundalk, and all the out Garriſons, and the invitation and intelligence 
I he 
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ne had from within Dublin, made him unwilling to loſe any more time, 
fince he was ſure that the croſsneſs of the Wind only hinder d the ar- 
rival of thoſe Supplies, which were deſignd thither out of England: 
and the arrival of thoſe Supplies, the very day before his coming be- 
fore Dublin, enabled the Governour thereof to make that Sally which 
is mention d before; and had that Succeſs which is mention d. | 
THE Marquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his whole Army 
from Dublin to Tredagh, where he meant to remain till he could put 
it into ſuch a poſture, that he might proſecute his farther deſign. And 
ioa full account of all theſe particulars met Crommell at his arrival at 
Milford Haven, when he rather expected to hear of the loſs of Dublin, 
and was in great perplexity to reſolve what he was then to do. But 
all thoſe clouds being diſperſed, upon the news of the great ſucceſs his 
Party had that he had ſent before, he deferr'd not to embark his whole 
Army, and, with a very proſperous wind, arrivd at Dublin within two Cromwell 
or three days after the Marquis of Ormond had retired from thence ; NH 
where he was receivd with wonderful Acclamation; which did not re- 
tard him from purſuing his active reſolutions, to improve thoſe advan- 
tages had already befallen him. And the Marquis of Ormond was no 
:- ſooner advertiſed of his arrival, than he concluded to change his for- 
mer reſolution, and to draw his Army to a greater diſtance, till thoſe 
Parties which were marching towards him from the ſeveral Quarters 
of the Kingdom, might come upto him; and in the mean while to put 
Tredagh into ſo good a poſture, as might entertain the Enemy, till he 
might be able to relieye them. And ſo he put into that place, which 
was looked upon, befides the ſtrength of the Situation, to be in a good 
degree fortified, the flower of his Army, both of Soldiers and Officers, 
moſt of them Enxgliſb, to the number of three thouſand Foot, and two 
or three good Troops of Horſe, provided with all things; and com- 
mitted the charge and command thereof to 8 Arthur Alon, whohath 
been often mention d before, and was an Officer of great name and ex- 
perience, and who at that time made little doubt of defending it againſt 
all the power of Cromwell, for at leaſt a Month's time. And the Mar- 
quis of Or mond made leſs doubt, in much leſs time, to relieve and ſuc- 
cour it with his Army; and ſo retired to thoſe parts where he had ap- 
pointed a Rendezvous for his new Levies. 7 
THis News coming to S Ger mains broke all their Meaſures, at u new: 4- 
leaſt as to the Expedition: the reſolution continued for Ireland; but 14 _ 
it was thought fit that they ſhould expect another account from thence, 'rcnd. 
before the King begun his journey; nor did it ſeem counſellable that 
his Majeſty ſhould venture to Sea whilſt the Parliament: Fleet com- 
manded the Ocean, and were then about the Coaſt of Ireland; but that 
he ſhould expect the Autumn, when the Seaſon of the year would call 
home, or diſperſe the Ships. But where to ſtay ſo long was the que- 
ſtion; for it was now the Month of Auguſt, and as the King had re- 
ceivd no kind of civility from France, ſince his laſt coming, ſo it was 
notorious enough that his abſence was impatiently deſired by that Court; 
and the Queen, who found her ſelf diſappointed of that Dominion which 
ihe had expected, reſoly d to merit from the Cardinal by freeing him 
rom a Gueſt that was ſo un welcome to them, though he had not been 
in any degree chargeable to them; and ſo was not at all ſollicitous for 
his longer ſtay. So his Majeſty confider'd how he ſhould make his de- 
parture; and, upon looking round, he reſoly'd,'that he would make his 
Vol. z. 22 S Journey 
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journey through Normandy, and embark himſelf for his Iſland of Jer. 

fey; which till continued under his obedience, and under the Govern- 
ment of S' George Carteret; who had in truth the power over the place, 
though he was but the Lieutenant of the Lord Jermyn; who, in thoſe 
ſtreights the King was in, and the great plenty he himſelf enjoyed, was 
wonderfully jealous that the King's being there would leſſen ſome of 
the profit, which he challenged from thence; and therefore, when 
it was found, in = to the King's Support, whilſt he ſhould ſtay there, 
neceſſary to ſell ſome of the King's demeſnes in that Iſland, the yearly 
rent whereof uſed to be receiv'd by that Lord towards the diſcharge of: 
the Garriſons there, he infiſted, with all poſſible importunity, © that 
ſome of the Money, which ſhould be raiſed upon that Sale, ſhould be 
paid to Him, becauſe his receipt, for the time to come, would not 
*remain ſo great as it had been formerly: and though this demand ap. 
pear'd ſo unjuſt, and unreaſonable, that the Council could not admit 

tt, yet he did prevail with the King in private, to give him ſuch a Note 
under his hand, as enabled him to receive a good Sum of Money, after 
the return of his Majeſty into Eugland, upon that confideration. This 
Reſolution being taken for Jer/ey, the King ſent to the Prince of Orange, 
*that he would cauſe two Ships of War to ride in the rode before 8. 
* Maloes (which they might do without notice) “and that he might 
* have a Warrant remain in his hands, by which the Ships might attend 
*his Majeſty, when he ſhould require them; which they might do in 
very few hours; and in theſe he meant to tranſport himſelf, affoon as 
it ſhould be ſeaſonable, into Ireland. Theſe Ships did wait his pleaſure 
there accordingly. 


* 


Tan FRANCE had too good an excuſe at this time for not giving the King 
rhe King war ANY aſſiſtance in Money, which he might expect, and did abundantly 
e want, by the ill condition their own Affairs were in. Though the ſe- 
dition which had been raiſed in Paris the laſt Winter, was at preſent 
ſo much appeaſed by the courage, and conduct of the Prince of Condt 
(who brought the Army, which he commanded in Flanders, with fo 
great expedition before Parzs, that the City yielded to reaſon) ſo that 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, the Queen his Mother, and the whole Court, 
were at this preſent there; yet the wound was far from being cloſed 
up. The Town continued ſtill in ill humour; more of the great Men 
adher'd to them than had done before; the Animofities againſt the Car- 
dinal increaſed, and, which made thoſe Animoſities the more terrible, 
the Prince of Conde, who ſurely had merited very much, either unſa- 
tisfied, or not to be ſatisfied, broke his friendſhip with the Cardinal, and « 
ſpoke with much bitterneſs againſt him: So that the Court was far 
from being in that tranquillity, as to concern it ſelf much for the King 
our Maſter, if it had been otherwiſe well inclined to it. 
The King AL thingsſtanding thus, about the middle of September, the King 


leaver & Ger- 


man's, e left & Cermains, and begun his journey towards Jerſey; and the Queen, 


the next day, removd from thence to Paris to the Louvre, The two 


Embaſladours for Spain waited upon her Majeſty thither, having no- 
thing now to do but to prepare themſelves for their journey to Spain, 
where they longed to be, and whither they had ſent for a Paſs to meet 
them at & Sebaſtians, and that they might have a Houſe provided forr 
them at Madrid, againſt the time they ſhould come thither : both 
which they recommended to an Eugliſſñ Gentleman, who livd there, 
- ſollicite, and advertiſe them in their journey of the temper - that 
ourt. HEY 


— 
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IT thought it convenient, fince they were to deſire a Paſs to go 
from Paris into Spain, that they ſhould wait upon the Queen Mother 
of France, and the Cardinal; and likewiſe upon the Duke of Orleans, 
and the Prince of Conde; who were then in a Cabal againſt the Court. 
The Prince of Condè ſpoke ſo publickly, and fo warmly againſt the Car- 
dinal, that moſt People thought the Cardinal undone; and he himſelf 
apprehended ſome attempt upon his Perſon; and therefore had not in 
many days gone out of his Houſe, and admitted few to come to him, 
and had a ſtrong Guard in every room; fo that his fear was not dif- 
o ſembled. 

I x this ſo general diſorder, the Embafladours declined any formal 
Andiences; for which their Equipage was not ſuitable: ſo the Lord 
Cottington went privately to the Queen Regent, who receiv'd him gra- 
ciouſly, and defired him © torecommend her very kindly to her Brother 
« the King of Spain, without enlarging upon any thing elſe. From Her 
he went to the Duke of Orleans, whom he found in more diſorder; and 
when the Embaſſadour told him, he came to know whether he had 
«any Service to command him into Spain, the Duke, who ſcarce ſtood 
{till whilſt he was was ſpeaking, anſwer d aloud, © that he had nothing to 

a0 do with Spain; and ſo went haſtily into another room; and the Lord 
Cottington then withdrew. They intended both to have gone together 
to the Prince of Conde, and to the Cardinal. But when they ſent to 
the Prince, he wiſely, but with great civility, ſent them word, that 
they could not be ignorant of the diſorder that Court was in, and of 
«the jealoufies which were of him; and therefore defired them © to ex- 
* cuſe him, that he did not ſee them. | 

Tax Cardinal appointed them a time; and accordingly they met, 
and conferr'd together about half an hour, the Lord Cottington ſpeak- 
ing Spaniſh, and the Cardinal and He conferring wholely in that Lan- 

guage. The Cardinal acknowledged the apprehenfion he was in, in his 
looks; and took occaſion in his diſcourſe to mention © the unjuſt diſ- 
* pleaſure, which Monſieur 4e Prince had conceiv'd againſt him. He 
ſeem'd earneſtly to defire a Peace between the two Crowns; and ſaid, 
*that he would give a pound of his blood to obtain it; and defird the 
Embaſſadours © to tell Don Lewis de Haro from him, that he would 
* with all his heart meet him upon the Frontiers; and that he was con- 
*fident, if they two were together but three hours, they ſhould com- 
* poſe all differences: which Meflage he afterwards diſavow'd, when 
Don Lewis accepted the motion, and was willing to have met him. 

When they took their leave of him, he brought them to the top of 
the ſtairs in diſorder enough, his Guards being very circumſpect, and 
{uttering no ſtranger to approach any of the rooms. 

Tnex begun their journey from Paris upon Michaelmas day, and 7715" 
continu it, without 'reſting one day, till they came to Bourdeau , ««d the Chax- 
which was then in Rebellion againſt the King. The City and the Par- 7b, e 
lament had not only ſent: ſeveral complaints, and bitter invectives .“ 
againſt the Duke of Hſpernon, their Governour, for his Acts of Ty. Bourdeaus. 
ranny in his Government, but had preſum d, in order to make his Per. 
ſon the more ungracious, to aſperſt his life and manners with thoſe 

t teproaches which they believ d would moſt reflect upon the Court. And 
the truth is, their greateſt quarrel againſt him was, that he was a faſt 
friend to the Cardinal, and would not be divided from his Intereſt. 
They had driven the Duke out of the Town, and did not only deſire 
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the King that he might no more be their Governour; but that his 
« Majeſty would give the Government to the Prince of Conde; which 
made their complaints the leſs conſider d as juſt. And it was then one 
of the moſt avow d exceptions that Prince had againſt the Cardinal, 
that he had not that Government upon the Petition of Bourdeaux, ſince 
he offer'd to reſign his of Burgundy, which was held to be of as much 
Value, to accommodate and repair the Duke of E/pernon. At blay, the 
Embaſſadours were vifited by the Marſhal of PE Praſlin, who had 
been ſent by the Court to treat with the Parliament of Bourdeaux, but 
could bring them to no reaſon, they pofitively infiſting upon the re. « 
move of their old Governour, and conferring the Command upon the 
Prince. When they came to Bourdeaux they found the Chateau Trom. 
pette, which ſtill held for the King, ſhooting at the Town, the Town 
having inveſted it very cloſe, that no Succour could be put into them, 
the Duke of Eſpernor being at his Houſe at Cadilliac, from whence his 
Horſe every day infeſted the Citizens when they ſtirr'd out of the Town. 
Here the Embaſſadours were compelld to ſtay one whole day, the dif. 
orders upon the River, and in the Town, not ſuffering their Coaches 
and Baggage to follow them ſo ſoon as they ſhould have done. They 
were here viſited by ſome Counſellors, and Preſidents of the Parliament; » 
who profeſſed duty to their King, but irreconcilable hatred to the Duke 
of Eſpernon; againſt whom they had publiſhd ſeyeral Remonſtrances 
in print, and dedicated them to the Prince of Conde. After a day's reſt 
there which was not unwelcome to them, they continued their journey 
to Bayonne; and arriyd, upon the twentieth day from their leaving 
Paris, at the Taio; where they took boat, and in an hour or two ar- 
rivd at Girona. The next day they went by the River to Paſſage, and 
when they came out of their boats, which were row'd by Women, ac- 
cording to their Privilege there, they found Mules, ſent from S Se. 
baſtian's to carry them thither. About half a mile from the Town they; 
were met by the Governour of Guzpuſcoa, Don Antonio de Cardinas, 
an old Soldier, and a Knight of the Order, the Corregidor and all the 
Magiſtrates of S Sh ian s, and the Eghſb Merchants which inhabited 
there; and were conducted by the Governour to one of the beſt Houſes 
in the Town, which was provided for their reception ; where they no 
ſooner were, than the Governour, and the reſt of the Magiſtrates, took 
their leave of them. LY: 

THEy had not been half an hour in their Lodging, conferring with 
the Eng/i/h Merchants, about conveniencies to proſecute their journey, 
when the Corregidor came to them, and defired to ſpeak with them in+ 
private, and after ſome compliment and apology, he ſhew'd them a 
Letter, which he had receivd from the Secretary of State; the contents 
whereof were, © that when the Embaſſadours of the Prince of Hales 
* ſhould arrive there, they ſhould be receiv'd with all reſpect; but that 
* he ſhould find ſome means to perſwade them to ſtay and remain there, 
till he ſhould give the King notice of it, and receive his farther plea- 
ſure. And at the ſame time an Erg//b Merchant of the Town, who 
had told them before, that he had Letters from Madrid ſor them, and 
had gone home to fetch them, brought them a Pacquet from & Ben- 
Jamin Wright; who was intruſted by them to ſollicite at Madrid tors: 
their Paſs, and for a Houſe to be prepared for them. In this Letter 
their Paſs was inc loſed, under the ſame Style, as Embaſſadours from 
the Prince of Wales; which he had obſerv d upon the place, and deſired 
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to have it mended, but could procure no alteration, nor could he ob- 
tain any Order for the providing a Houſe for them; but was told, that 
« ;t ſhould be done time enough. This was an unexpected mortification 
to them; but they ſeem d not to be troubled at it, as if they had in- 
tended to ſtay there a Month, to refreſh themſelves after their long 
Journey, and in expectation of other Letters from the King their Ma- 
ſter. The Corregidor offer d to ſend away an Expreſs the ſame night, 
which they accepted of; and writ to Don Lewis de Haro, that the 
« King their Maſter had ſent them his Embafladours to his Catholick 

* Majeſty, upon affairs of the higheſt importance: that they were come 
« {9 far on their way, but had, to their great wonder, met there with 
«, fignification of that King's pleaſure, that they ſhould ſtay and re- 
« main there, till they ſhould receive his Majeſty's farther Orders; 
« which troubled them not ſo much, as to find themſelves ſtyled the 
« Embaſſadours of the Prince of Wales, which they thought very ſtrange, 
after his Catholick Majeſty had ſent an Embaſſadour to the King their 
« Maſter before they left him: they defired therefore to know, whe- 
*ther their Perſons were unacceptable to his Catholick Majeſty, and if 
That were the caſe, they would immediately return to their Maſter ; 

otherwiſe, if his Majeſty were content to receive them, they defired 
they might be treated in that manner as was due to the honour and 
«dignity of the King their Maſter. And they writ to & Bemamin Wright, 
to attend Don Leu, and if he found that they were expected at 
Madrid, and that they reform d the Errors they had committed, he 
ſnould then uſe thoſe importunities, which were neceſſary for the pro- 
«c viding a Houſe for them againſt they ſnould come. 

THOUGH the Court was then full of buſineſs, being in daily expecta- 
tion of their new Queen; who was landed, and at that time within few 
days Journey of Madrid; yet the very next day after the Letter was 

zodeliver d to Don Lewis de Haro, he return d an Anſwer full of civility, 
and imputed the error that was committed, to the negligence, or igno- 


rance of the Secretary; and ſent them new Paſſes in the proper Style ; n ef: 
and aſſured them, that they ſhould find a very good welcome from 7.“ 


© his Majeſty. And S Benjamin Wright ſent them word, © that he had 
*receiv'd the Warrant for the providing the Houſe; and the Officer, to 
*whom it was directed, had called upon him to view. two or three 
* Houſes; and that Don Lew:rs told him, that aſſoon as he had found 
*a Houſe that pleaſed him, Orders ſhould be given to the King's Officers 
of the Wardrobe to furniſh it; and then when the Embaſſadours came, 
© there ſhould be one of the Kings Coaches to attend them whilſt they 
*ſtaid. Hereupon they made haſt in their Journey, with ſome fatif 
faction and confidence that they ſhould find a Court not fo hard to treat 
with, that could begin to receive them with ſo bare-faced and form d 
an Affront, and then ſo eaſily recede from it with weak Apologies. And 
it was plain enough, that they heartily wiſh'd that they had not come; 
and imagin'd that this might put them to return again, and then were 
a ſhamed of their own Expedient, and being preſſed, choſe rather to de- 
cline than avow it: So unnatural a thing is it for that Court to ſtoop 
to any ugly Action, without doing it ſo ungraciouſly, as to conſeſs it 
;oln their own Countenance, and quickly receding from it. 

IT was about the middle of November when they left S Sebaſtian s, 

the Weather yet continuing fair; and a Gentleman of Quality of the 
Country was appointed to accompany them out of the juriſdiction of 


Guipuſcoa, 
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Suipuſcoa, which was to the City of Victoria; and from thence they 
enter d into Caſtile. When they came to Alcavendas, within three 
Leagues of Madrid, they ſent to S' Benjamin Wright to know what 
Houſe was provided for them: he came to them, and told them, all 
« things were in the ſame ſtate they were when he writ to them to S Se. 
c baſtian's; that though Don Lewss gave him very good words, and 
cc ſeem d much troubled and angry with the Officers that the Houſe was 
* not ready, and the Officers excuſed themſelves upon the jollities the 
«Town was in during the Fieſtas, which were held every day for the 
« Queen's arrival, that no body could attend any particular affair, yet, 
ce jt was evident there was not that care taken from the Court that there 
ce ought to have been, and that Don Alonzo de Cardinas from England 
ce had done the Embaſſadours all the ill offices poſſible, as if their good 
* reception in Spain would incenſe the Parliament, and make them more 
c propitious to France, which valued it ſelf upon having driven all the 

Royal Family from thence. | 

Upo this new Mortification, they writ again from thence to Don 
Lewis, to defire © that they might not be put to ſtay there for want of 
«a Houſe, and ſo be expoſed to contempt. Nor were they accommo- 
dated in that place in any degree. He always anſwer d their Letters: 
with great punctuality, and with courteſy enough, as if all things ſhould 
be ready by the next day. The Eugliſb Merchants, who refided at Ma. 
arid, came every day to viſit them, but ſtill brought them word, that 
there was no appearance of any proviſion made to receive them; ſo that, 
after a week's ſtay in that little Town, and ill accommodation, they ac- 
cepted the civil offer and invitation, which S' Benjamin Wright made 
them, of repoſing themſelves incognito in his Houſe; which would only 
receive their Perſons with a Valet de Chambre for each; and the reſt 
of their family was quarter'd in the next adjacent Houſes for the re- 

They 2 into ception of Strangers; ſo they went privately in the Evening into Ma. 
znito; d drid in S Benjamin Mrigbis Coach, and came to his Houſe: and if, 
47 3:4, by His generofity, they had not been thus accommodated, they mult 
min Wright's have been expoſed to reproach and infamy, by the very little reſpect 
they receiv'd from the Court. This 8 Berjamin Wright was a Gentle. 
man of a good Family in E,; and, being a younger Brother, had 
been bred a Merchant in Madrid; where he had great bufineſs, and 
great reputation; and, having married a Wife of the Family of To/edo, 
was become a perfect Spaniard, not only in the Language, but in the 

generous part of their Nature and Cuſtoms. 

THE Court well enough knew of their Arrival, but took no notices 
of it. The Lord Cottington therefore ſent to Don Leis, to deſire that 
he might have a private Audience of him zzcognizo; which he preſently 
conſented to, and appointed, the next Morning, to meet in the King's Gar- 
den; which was at ſuch a diſtance from the Court, that it was not in 
the view of it. There they met at the hour: Don Lewis was a Man of 
little ceremony, and uſed no flouriſhes in his diſcourſes, which made 
moſt Men believe that he ſaid all things from his heart; and he ſeem'd 
to ſpeak fo cordially, that the Lord Cottington, who was not eaſy to be 
impoſed upon, did think that they ſhould have a Houſe very ſpeedily, 
and that he had a good inclination to favour them in what they cames 
about. He ſpoke, with more commotion than was natural to him, 
in the buſineſs of the Murther of the King; excuſed all the omiſſions 
towards the Embaſladours; © which ſhould be repair d out of hand, 5 
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« the few days, which yet remaind to be ſpent in Fie/#as for the Queen; 
« during which time, he ſaid, no Officers would obey any orders that 
« diverted them from the fight of the Triumphs; and wiſh'd © that the 
« Embafladours would ſee the Maſquerade that afternoon, and the Toros 
« the day following. Al MS BUG CN 
TRE Lord Cottington returnd home very well fatisfied ; and had 
not been half an hour in the Houſe, when a Gentleman came from Dor 
Lewis to invite the Embafladours to ſee thoſe Exerciſes, which are men- 
tion'd before; and ſent them word that there ſhould be places provided 
'ofor them. The Chancellor went that afternoon to the place aſſign d, 
where he ſaw the Maſquerade, and the running of the Courſe, and, 
afterwards, the Toros. | | 
Ar the running of the Courſe, the King and Don Lewis run ſeveral 
Courſes, in all which Don Lewrs was too good a Courtier to win any 
prize, though he always loſt it by very little. The appearance of the 
People was very great, and the Ladies in all the windows made a very 
rich ſhew, otherwiſe the ſhew it ſelf had nothing wonderful. Here 
there happen d to be ſome ſuddain ſharp words between the Aamiraute 
of Caſtile, a haughty young Man, and the Marquis de Lzche, the eldeſt 
»Son of Don Lewis de Haro; the which being taken notice of, they 
were both diſiniſs d the Squadrons wherein they were, and committed 

to their Chambers. | 
Ar the Entertainment of the Toros there was another accident, the 
mention whereof 1s not unfit to ſhew the diſcipline, and ſeverity of 
that Nation in the obſervation of order. It was remember'd, that at 
the Maſquerade, the Admirante and the Marquis of L:che were ſent 
to their Chambers: and afterwards, the matter being examin'd, they 
were both commanded to leave the Town, and retire each to a Houſe 
of his own, that was within three or four Leagues of the Town. The 
Marquis of Liche was known to have gone the next day, and no body 
doubted the ſame of the Aamirante, thoſe orders being never diſputed 
or diſobey'd. The King as he was going to the Toros, either himſelf 
diſcern'd at another Balcony, or ſome body elſe advertiſed him of it, 
that the Ducheſs, who was Wife to the Aamirante, was there; and 
ſaid, he knew that Lady was a Woman of more honour than to come 
* out of her Houſe, and be preſent at the HReſta, whilſt her Husband 
* was under reſtraint, and in his Majeſty's diſpleaſure; and therefore 
concluded that her Husband was likewiſe there; and thereupon ſent an 
cAlguazil to that room, with command to examine carefully with his 
Eye, whether the Admirante was there; for there appear d none but 
Women. The Admirante, being a youngraſh Man, much in the King's 
favour, and a Gentleman of his Bed-chamber, thought he might un- 
diſcerned ſee the Triumph of that day: and therefore cauſed himſelfto 
be dreſs'd in the habit of a Lady, which his age would well bear, and 
forced his Wife to go with him; who exceedingly reſiſted his Commands, 
well knowing to what reproach ſhe expoſed her own honour, though 
ſhe had no fear of his being diſcover d. The Aenazil brought the 
King word, that he was very ſure that the Aamirante was there, in the 
habit of a Woman, and ſat next his Wife among many other Ladies. 
;-Whereupon the King ſent the Officer to apprehend him in the habit he 
was in, and to carry him to the Officers own Houſe. And aſſoon as 
the King return'd to the Palace, there was an Order that the < Aenazil 
ſhould the next morning carry the <Admirante to Valladolid, four days 
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The King re- 


journey from Madrid, to a Houſe of his own there; where he was con. 
fin'd not to go out of the limits of that City; and under this reſtraint 
remain d for the ſpace of full three years: So penal a thing it is amongſt 
that People, for any Man, of how great Quality ſoever (there was not 
in Spain a Man of greater than the Admirante of Caſtile ) to diſobey, or 
elude the judgement of the King. 

IT may be thought impertinent to the work in hand, to make a di- 
greſſion upon this Embafly, and to enlarge upon many circumſtances 
which occurr'd in it, of the formality and conſtitution of that Court, 
of the nature and humour of that People, which may ſeem foreign to. 


ax oa the affairs of England. But ſince the King, after his leaving Paris, re- 


Mont hs in jer- 
ſey. 


mained in Jerſey for many Months, waiting ſuch a revolution as might 
adminiſter an opportunity and occaſion to quit that retirement, in all 
which time there was no Action, or Counſel to be mention d, and this 
being the firſt, and the only Embaſly, in which his Majeſty's perſon was 
repreſented, until his bleſſed return into Eugland (for though ſome other 
Perſons were afterwards ſent to other Princes, with Commiſſions to per- 
form that function, if they found Encouragement ſo to do, yet none 
aſſumed that Character, nor were treated as ſuch in any Court in Chri- 
ſtendom, Spain only excepted) it may therefore be reaſonably thought, 
not improper in this Hiſtory, to give ſuch a relation of this Negotia- 
tion, that it may appear what ſenſe ſo great a Court as that of Spain 
had of thoſe Revolutions in Exgland, and of the deplorable condition to 
which this young innocent Prince was reduced, when it was fully preſs d 
to them in the moſt efficacious terms poſſible; and every circumſtance 
of their reception, and treatment, may ſerve to illuſtrate thoſe parti- 
culars, and therefore we ſhall proceed farther in the relation of them. 


Ar econ BEFORE their Audience, Don Lewis de Haro ſent them word of 


dour's Au- 
dience. 


the impriſonment of the Prince of Conde, the Prince of Conty, and the 
Duke of Loxgzeville, and that Marſhal Turin had made his Eſcape into 


Hlanders; the news whereof gave the Spauiſh Court much trouble; for 


they had promiſed themſelves a better harveſt from that Seed, which 
they had carefully and induſtriouſly ſown, and that thereby the Car- 
dinal, whom they perfectly hated, would have been totally ſuppreſs d, 
and all his power entirely taken from him; which, they concluded, 
would forthwith produce a Peace, and was not leſs deſired in France 
than in Hain; or that thoſe Princes, and all their Dependents, would 
have appear d in Arms in that Kingdom; by which the Spaniards ſhould 
be able to recover much of what they had loſt in Flanders; the hopes 
of either of which appear d now blaſted by this unexpected revival of 
the Cardinal's power. 


Ur ox the day aſſign d for the Audience, it being reſoly'd that when 


they had ended with the King, they ſhould likewiſe have one of the 


Queen, Don Lewis de Haro ſent Horſes to their Lodging, for the ac- 
commodation of the Embafladours, and their Servants : it being the 
faſhion of that Court, that the Embaſſadours ride to their firſt Audience. 
And ſo they rode, being attended by all their own Servants, and all the 
Engliſh Merchants who liv'd in the Town, together with many 1r1/ 
Officers who were in the ſervice of his Catholick Majeſty, all on Horſe- 
back; fo that their Cavalcade appear d very fair, all the Coaches of others: 
Embaſſadours likewiſe following them. In this manner they came to 
the Court about ten of the Clock in the morning, being conducted by 
an Officer, who had been ſent to their Lodging, and rode with them to 
the Court. 7 THROUGH 


—— 
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THROUGH ſeveral rooms, where there was only one Officer, who 
attended to open and ſhut the doors, they came to the room next that 
where his Majeſty was; where, after a little ſtay, whilſt their Conductor 
went in and out, they found the King ſtanding upright, with his back 
againſt the Wall, and the Grandees at a diſtance, in the ſame poſture, 
againſt the Wall. When they had made their ſeveral reſpects, and came 
to the King, he lightly moved his hat, and bid them cover: the Lord 
Cottington ſpoke only general things, © of the confidence the King had 
«in his Majeſty's kindneſs, and that He believ'd his condition ſuch, as 

»©that all the Kings of the World were concern to vindicate the wrong 
« he ſuſtain d: that this was the firſt Embaſly he had ſent, relying more 
«upon the honour of his Majeſty's nature and generofity, than upon 
«any other Prince; with diſcourſes of the ſame nature: then they pre- 
ſented their Credentials. 

Tas King expreſſed a very tender Senſe of our King's condition, and 
acknowledged © that it concernd all Kings to joyn together for the pu- 
*niſhment of ſuch an impious Rebellion and Parricide; and if his own 
Affairs would permit it, he would be the firſt that would undertake 
it; but that they could not but know how full his hands were; and 

o whilſt he had ſo powerful an Adverſary to contend with, he could 
© hardly defend himſelf; but that when there ſhould be a Peace with 
* France (which he defired ) the King, his Sobrmo (for ſo he ſtill called 
the King, his Nephew ) ſhould find all he could expect from him; in 
«the mean time he would be ready to do all that was in his power to- 
«wards his aſſiſtance and relief. After the formal part was over, the 
King 2sked many queſtions, moſt with reference to his Siſter, the Queen 
of France; and diſcourſed very intelligently of every thing; ſo that his 
defects proceeded only from the lazineſs of his mind, not from any 
want of underſtanding; and he ſeem'd then, when he was about eight 

and forty years of Age, to have great vigour of Body, having a clear 
ruddy complection: yet he had been accuſtom'd to fevers from his 
debauches with Women, by which he was much waſted. 

FRO M the King they were conducted to the Queen; who uſed very 
few words, and ſpoke ſo low that ſhe could ſcarce be heard; ſhe ſtood, 
in the ſame manner the King did, againſt a Wall, and her Ladies on 
both fides as the Grandees did; the /nfanta at a little diſtance from her, 
to whom likewiſe they made a complement from their Maſter. The 
Queen was then about eighteen years of Age, not tall, round faced, and 
inclined to be fat. The Imfanta was much lower, as ſhe ought to be by 

her Age, but of a very lovely complection, without any help of Art, 
which every one elſe in the room, even the Queen her ſelf, was be- 
holding to: and ſhe was then the fulleſt of Spirit and Wit of any Lady 
in Spain, which ſhe had not improv'd afterwards, when ſhe had more 


Marquis of Villa Magna, to whom the King paid four hundred pounds 
ſterling by the year. 

THE Council of State at this time conſiſted of Don Lewrs de Haro, 

the Duke de Medina de los Torres, Duke de Mounterey , Marquis of 

5: Caftille Roderigo, Marquis de Vall Periſo, the Conde of Caſtrilio, and 

Don Franciſco de Melo; there were no more reſiding in that Court 


by then, the Duke de Medina Celi reſiding conſtantly at his Government 
to of S' Lucar, the Marquis of Leganez being General againſt Portugal, 
GH Vol. 3, KK 2 and 


years upon her. Their Audience ended, they return d; and at laſt they n. 
had a Houſe provided for them in the Calle de Alcala, belonging to the H. ** 
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and ſo remaining at Badajoz, and coming ſeldom to Madrid; and the 
Duke of Arcos ſtood confined to his Houſe, ſince the defection of Na. 
ples when it was under his Government; and the Conde de Pignoranda 
Was not yet come out of FHlanders. | | 
Th Che, DON Lewis was as abſolute a Favourite in the eyes of his Maſter, 
of Don Lewis had as entire a diſpoſal of all his affections and faculties, as any Favou- 
<Ha'®- rite of that Age: nor was any thing tranſacted at home, or abroad, 
but by His direction and determination: and yet of all the Favourites 
of that, or any other time, no Man ever did ſo little alone, or ſeem'd 
leſs to enjoy the delight and empire of a Favourite. In the moſt ordi- a 
nary occurrences, which, for the difficulty, required little deliberation, 
and in the nature of them required expedition, he would give no Order 
without formal conſultation with the reſt of the Council; which hin. 
der'd diſpatch, and made his parts the more ſuſpected. He was Son of 
the Marquis of Carpio, who had Married the Siſter of Olivareæ, and 
had been put about the Perſon of the King, being about the ſame Age 
with his Majeſty, and had ſo grown up in his Affection, and was not 
thought to have been diſpleaſed at the diſgrace of his Uncle, but rather 
to have contributed to it, though he did not ſucceed in the place of Fa- 
vourite in many years, nor ſeem'd to be concern'd in any buſineſs till » 
after the death of the then Queen, and was rather drawn into it by the 
violence of the King's Affection, who had a great kindneſs for his Per- 
ſon, than by the Ambition of his own Nature, or any delight in bufi- 
neſs. His Education had not fitted him for it, and his natural parts 
were not ſharp, yet his Induſtry was great, and the more commendable, 
becauſe his Nature had ſome repugnancy to 1t, and his Experience had 
ſo fitted him for it, that he never ſpoke impertinently, but diſcourſed 
reaſonably and weightily upon all Subjects. He was of a Melancholick 
complection; which, it may be, was the reaſon that he did not truſt 
himſelf to himſelf, which was his defect. He ſeem d to be a very honeſt, , 
and well natured Man, and did very rarely manifeſt his power in Acts 
of oppreſſion, or hard-heartedneſs ; which made him grateful to moſt 
particular Men, when he was hated enough by the generality. His 
port and grandeur was very much inferior to that of either of the 
French Cardinals, the laſt of which was favourite during His Admi- 
niſtration. Nor did he affect Wealth as They did, not leaving a For- 
tune behind him much improv'd by his own Induſtry : yet it cannot be 
denied, that the Affairs of Spain declined more, in the time they were 
under His Government, than at any time before ; and that leſs was done 
with the conſumption of ſo much Money,than might have been expected. , 
But it muſt be likewiſe conſider d, that he enter d upon that Adminiftra- 
itt | tion in a very unhappy conjuncture, after the loſs of Portugal, and the 
0 : defection in Catalonia, which made ſuch a rent in that Crown, as would 
[8 have required more than an ordinary States-man to have repaired, and 
| 5 | make it flouriſh as before. 
. ofthe Conde THF, Embaſſadours had not been long at Madrid, when the Conde 
I 0 890” of Pignoranda return'd thither from his Negotiation in the Treaty of 
Munster. He had been declared to be of the Council of State, after 
he had made that Peace with Hollaud, and was admitted to it aſſoon as 
| | he return'd. He was Conde in the right of his Wife only; and before,, 
1 being of a good Family, Don Diego de Brachamonte, and bred in the 
| ſtudy of the Law, was looked upon as a good Man of buſineſs, and fo 
| imploy d in matters of greateſt Truſt. He was indeed a Man of great 
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parts, and underſtood the Affairs of the world better than moſt in that 
Court. He was proud to the height of his Nation, and retain d too much 
of the Pedantry which he had brought with him from Salamanca. 
Aſſoon as he return d, according to the method of that Court upon 
great and ſucceſsful Employments, the Prefidentſhip de los Ordines, 
an Office of great reputation, becoming void, it was the very next day 
conferr d upon him. The Embaſſadours found no benefit by his Arrival, 
coming from Bruſſels, which was throughly infected by Don Alonzo. 
he truth is, Don Alonzo, who had no Affection for the King, upon 
10 the memory of ſome diſobligations when he firſt came over into 
land, and liked well his employment, and refidence there, uſed all the 
endeavours imaginable to have the King's condition thought to be irre- 
coverable and deſperate, and that therefore all civilities extended to- 
wards him were caſt away, and would yield no fruit, and that the Com- 
mon- wealth was ſo eſtabliſhed, that it coul@ never be ſhaken. So that 
Spain thought only how to make a firm friendſhip there, and to forget 
that there ever Had been a King of Ezg/and, in the confidence that there 
would be no more. And therefore when the Embaſſadours, after all Ce- 


»© that he would appoint Commiſſioners, with whom they might treat 


« been provided for by the laſt Treaty to be renew d within ſo many 
Months after the death of either King, and with whom they might 
« likewiſe confer upon ſuch relief in Armes, and Money, as his Catho- 
«lick Majeſty would think proper to ſend to their Maſter into Irelana 
(whither one of the Embaſſadours defired*to haſten his Journey aſſoon 
as might be; and in that Memorial, which they then deliver d to his Ca 
tholick Majeſty, they had defired likewiſe that he would write to 


Wan 
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told them, © that the King had ſenthim to them, to confer with them 
upon the ſubſtance of their laſt Memorial. He ſaid, the King did not 
think it neceſſary to appoint any Committee to renew the laſt Treaty 
of Peace; which was ſtill in force, and might well be obſeryd between 
the two Nations; and that the renewing might be deferr d till the 
times ſhould mend; implying very little leſs than that when the King 
{hould be in Exgland, it would be a fit time to renew the Alliance. He 
ſaid, © he was ready to receive any Propoſitions from them, wherein 
they might more particularly ſet down their defires, if they were ready 
to depart; and for writing to Owen ONeile (whom he called Dan Hu- 
genio) & he had ſo misbehaved himſelf towards his Catholick Majeſty, 
by leaving his Service in Flanders, and tranſporting himſelf into Jre- 
* /and without his Licence, that his Majeſty could not in honour write 
and *to him; but that he would take ſuch care, that he ſhould know it 
*would be agreeable to his Majeſty's good liking, that he betook him- 
nde ſelf to the Service of the King of great Britain without reſerve; which 
y of * he did believe would diſpoſe him to it: which Method the Embaſſa- 
iter dours conceiv d was propoſed, becauſe they ſhould believe that the Spa- 
n as niard had no hand in ſending him into that Kingdom, or in fomenting 
fore, , '*the Rebellion there; whereas at the ſame time Don Diego de la Torre 
the was with the Jriſh as Refident or Envoy from Spain. 
id ſo Tals Anſwer was evidence enough to them, how little they were 
great to expect from any avow d friendſnip of that Crown, though they ſtill 
arts, KE 3 thought 
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remonies were over, had a private Audience of the King, and defired, 7h E. 
Au 


s private 
dience and 


« 2bout the renewing the Alliance between the two Crowns, which had?“ 


*Owen ONete to diſpoſe him to ſubmit to the King) they receiv'd 7+ e. 
ſhortly after an Anſwer, ſent to them by Don Franciſco de Melo, who _— 
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thought they might be able to obtain ſome little favour in private, as 

Armes, and Ammunition, and a ſmall ſupply of Money for the Kings 

Subſiſtence, that could hardly be taken notice of. And therefore the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, who was deſign d by the King to attend 

him in Ireland, expected only to hear that he was arriv d there, till 

when he could not preſent his Memorial ſo particularly as was demand- 

ed, nor prepare himſelf for his Voyage thither: and ſo they reſted for 

ſome time, without giving the Court any farther trouble by Audiences. 

Now whilſt they were in this impatient Expectation to hear from 

the King their Maſter , who yet remain d at Zer/ey, by which they 

Prixe Rupert might take their own reſolutions, Prince Rupert came upon the coaſt 

20% of Spain, Of Spain with the Fleet under his Command ; which he had brought 

from Ireland; and had ſent a Letter on Shore to be ſent to the Chan- 

cellor of the Exchequer; which the Officer upon the place, ſent pre- 

ſently to Don Lewis de Haro: who, in the ſame moment, ſent it to 

him with a very civil ſalutation. The Prince writ him word, © that he 

air Letter ro* had brought away all the Fleet from Ireland, and that he had receivd 

—— an Aſſurance from Portugal, that he ſhould be very welcome thither; 

m . upon which he was reſolv d, after he had attended ſome days to meet 

e with any Engliſh Ships that might be prize, to go for Lisbon; and de- 

* fired him to procure Orders from the Court, that he might find a good 

reception in all the Ports of Spain, if his occaſions brought him thi- 

« ther. The Embaſſadours ſent immediately for an Audience to Don 

Leis; who receiv'd them with open Armes, and another kind of Coun- 

tenance than he had ever done before. A Fleet of the King of England, 

under the Command of a Prince of the Blood, upon the coaſt of Spain, 

at a Seaſon of the year when they expected the return of their Galeons 

from the Indies, made a great conſternation amongſt the People, and 

the Court receiv d the News of it with diſorder enough. All that the 

Embaſſadours asked, was granted without heſitation; and Letters were; 

diſpatched away that very night (Copies whereof were ſent to the Em- 

baſſadours) by ſeveral Expreſſes, to all the Governours of the Ports, 

and other Officers, for the good reception of Prince Rupert, or any 

Ships under his Command, if they came into any of the Ports; and for 

the furniſhing them with any Provifions they ſhould ſtand in need of, 

with as many friendly Clauſes as could have been inſerted if the King 

had been in poſſeſſion of his whole Empire: ſo great an influence a lit- 

tle appearance of Power had upon their Spirits; and the Embaſſadours 

found they liv d in another kind of Air than they had done, and receiv d 

every day viſits and careſſes from the Court, and from thoſe in Au- „ 
thority. 

B oy the Government of thoſe benign Stars was very ſhort : Within 

Ile Pre few days after, they receivd news, © that the Prince, with the groſs of 

wh the grſ:4f his Fleet, was gone into the River of Lisbon, and that a Squadron of 


24 into 14+ © four or five Ships, under the Command of Captain Allen, being ſeverd 


bon“ of Lil c from the Prince by a Storm, was driven upon the Rocks at Cartagena; 
* where the People of the Country had treated them very rudely, and 
ſeiſed both upon the Ships, and Perſons of the Men, and the Storm 
continuing had wreck'd two or three of their Veſſels in the road, 
* though the Guns and all things in the Ships were ſaved. When thes 
Embaſſadours demanded Juſtice, and that reſtitution might be made 
© of all thoſe Goods, and Ordnance, and Rigging of the Ships, which 
t not only the People, but the Governours, and Officers — — 
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« ſeiſed upon, they were receiv d with much more cloudy looks than 
before; nor was there the ſame Expedition in granting what they could 
not deny. Orders were at laſt given for the ſetting all the Men at li- 
berty, and redelivery of the goods, that thereby they might. be enabled 
to mend their Veſſels, and tranſport their Men. | 
Bo r as theſe Orders were but faintly given, ſa they were more ſlowl 


— 


Y The chief Com- 


executed; and a ſtronger Fleet ſet out by the Parliament of Ezg/and then p- 7 77 


Parliament's 


appear d upon the Coaſt, which came into the road of S-4dero's; from come: on 
whence the Commander in chief writ a very infolent Letter in EugHD e 


to the King of Spain; wherein he required, © that none of thoſe Ships xz ze v. 


«under the Command of Prince Rupert, which had revolted from the g * 


« Parliament, and were in Rebellion againſt it, might be receiv'd into 


* 


«any of the Ports of Spain, and that thoſe Ships which were in the 


« Ports of Cartagena, might be deliver d to him, and the Ordnance and 
« tackling of the other which were wreck d, might be carefully kept, 
« 2nd be deliver'd to ſuch Perſon as ſhould be authoriz'd to receive the 
«{ame by the Common-wealth of England; to whom they belong d: 
and concluded, that as the Common - wealth of England was willing 
«to live in Amity, and good Intelligence with his Catholick Majeſty, 
10 ſo they knew very well how to do themſelves right for any injury, 
« or diſcourteſy, which they ſhould ſuſtain. 
Tunis imperious ſtyle made ſuch an impreſſion upon the Court, that 
all the importunity the Embaſſadours could uſe, could get nothing done 
at Cartagena in purſuance of the Orders they had ſent from the Court; 


but the poor Men were, after long attendance, forced to tranſport 


themſelves as they were able; and two or three hundred of them march d 
over land, and were compell'd to liſt themſelves in the Spanyb Service 
at land; where they, for the molt part, periſh d; care being in the mean 
time taken, that the Parliament Fleet ſhould be receiv'd in all places, 


| ze with all poſſible demonſtration of reſpe& and kindneſs; and the King 


ſent a Ring of the value of fifteen hundred pounds to the Commander. 


In this Triumph he Sail d from thence into Portugal, and dropped his te % U ir 
Anchors in the River of Lisbon, at a very ſmall diſtance from the Fleet = 7 
of Prince Rupert; and ſuffer d not any Ship to enter into that River; regu: 


but denounced War againſt that Kingdom, if that Fleet were not pre- 


Prince Ru- 
pert's Fleet. 


{ently deliver d up into his hands. jo te 
Tax Portugueze had receiv'd Prince Rupert very civilly, bought all | 


the Prizes he had brought thither, gave him the free uſe of all their 
Ports, and furniſh'd him with all things he ſtood in need of. The Queen, 


| «and the Prince of Portugal then living, who was a young Man of great 


hope and courage, made great profeſſions of Friendſhip to our King, and 
of a deſire to aſſiſt him by all the ways and means which could be propoſed 
to them. But when their River was block'd up, their Ships taken, and 
the whole Kingdom upon the matter Befieged by the Parliament Fleet, 
of which they knew the Spaniard would quickly make uſe, the Council 
was aſtoniſh'd, and knew not what to do: their free Trade with England 
was not only their profit, but their reputation; and, if they ſhould be 
depriv'd of that, they ſhould not be able to preſerve it any where elſe; 
which would put the whole Kingdom into a flame; and therefore they 
5- beſought their King, © that Prince Rupert might be defir'd to leave the 
"River, and to carry his Fleet from thence; which was not poſſible for 
him to do without Fighting with the Enemy, to whom he was much in- 


terior in ſtrength of Shipping, and number of Men, by the loſs he had 
{uſtain'd at Cartagena. Tux 


8 
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THE Prince of Portugal had ſo great indignation at this overture 
made by the Council, that he declar d“ he would have all the Ships in 
ce the Port made ready, and would himſelf go on board, and joyn with 
Prince Rupert, and fight the Exgliſb, and drive them from thence: 
and he manifeſted a great deſire to do fo; but the Council prevail d with 
the Queen not to conſent to that. So in the end, after ſome Months 
ſtay there, and the Fleet being fully ſupplied with whatever it ſtood in 
need of, Prince Rupert found it neceſſary, upon the aſſurance the Por. 
tugueze gave him that the other Fleet ſhould not follow him till after 

Prince Rupert two tides, to ſet ſail and leave that Kingdom; which he did with ſo full, 

er Br, of 2 gale, that the Parliament s Commander, after ſo long a ſtay, found it 

Liabon with to no purpoſe to follow him; but took full vengeance upon Portugal 
for reſcuing his Prey from him; until they were compell'd, after great 
ſufferings, to purchaſe their peace from Crommell upon very hard con. 
ditions. 

Ir ſeem d no good fign to the Embaſſadours, that Prince Rupert had 
rhe affairs of left Ireland; where there were ſo many good Ports, and where the Fleet 
Ireland t t had been ſo neceſſary for the carrying on his Majeſty's Service. But, in 

. a ſhort time after, they receivd advertiſement, that the King had laid 
c afide his purpoſe of going thither, and had taken new reſolutions. Be: » 
fore the Marquis of Ormond could draw his Army together, Cromwell 
had Beſieged Fredagh: and though the Garriſon was fo ſtrong in point 
of number, and that number of ſo choice Men, that they could wiſh for 
nothing more than that the Enemy. would attempt to take them by 

| ſtorm, the very next day after he came before the Town he gave a 

general Aſſault, and was beaten off with conſiderable loſs. But, after 

a day more, he aſſaulted it again in two places, with ſo much courage, 

Tredagh ta- that he enter'd in both; and though the Governour and ſome of the 

Hei, chief Officers retired in diſorder into a Fort, where they hoped to have 
made conditions, a panick fear fo poſſeſs d the Soldiers, that they threw ; 

down their Armes upon a general offer of Quarter; ſo that the Enemy 

enter d the works without reſiſtance, and put every Man, Governour, 

Officer, and Soldier, to the Sword; and the whole Army being enter d 

the Town, they executed all manner of cruelty, and put every Man 

that related to the Garriſon, and all the Citizens who were /ri/b, Man, 

Woman, and Child, to the Sword; and there being three or four Ot- 

ficers of Name, and of good Families, who had found ſome way, by the 

humanity of ſome Soldiers of the Enemy, to conceal themſelves for 

four or five days, being afterwards diſcoyer'd they were butcher d in 
cold blood. i 65 

TIs inſupportable loſs took away all hopes from the Marquis of Or- 

 mond of drawing an Army ſtrong enough, and reſolute enough, toge- 

ther, to meet Cromwell in the Field, during the Summer, which was 

drawing toan end; and obliged him to retire into thoſe Quarters, where, 

in reſpect of the ſtrong Paſſes, he might be ſecure, and from whence 

he might attempt upon the Enemy. Cromwell in the mean time took 

no reſt, but having made himſelf terrible by that excels of rigour and 

Cromwell cruelty, marchd into Munſter againſt the Lord [nchiquin, and that 

Munſter. Body of Engliſh which was under His Command. Here he defied For. 
tune again; and march'd ſo far out of the places devoted to him, and; 

from whence he had any reaſonable hope to receive ſupplies, that he 

muſt neceſſarily have been ſtarvd, and could not have retir'd, all the 


Bridges over which he had paſs'd being broken down, if the City of 


, 
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Cork, which he could not have forced, had it not been by the Garriſon * % 
baſely deliver d up to him; thoſe Officers who had been moſt obliged 
to the Lord Inchiquin, and in whom he had moſt confidence, un wor- 
thily betraying him, and every day forſaking him: ſo that by the Exam- 
ple of Cork, and by the terrour of Tredagb, the whole Province of 
Munger, in a very ſhort time fell into Crommell's hands, except ſome 
few Towns and Sea-Ports, which, being Garriſon d by the rz/b, would, 
neither Officers nor Soldiers, receive or obey any Orders which were 
ſent from the Lord of Ormond. The King receiving information of 7% Ki: 

s this at Jerſey, gave over the thought very reaſonably of adyenturing f of co- 
himſelf into Ireland; and diſmiſs'd the two Ships, which, by the dire- g, e. 
Aion of the Prince of Orange, had attended ſo long at S' Maloe s, to 
have wafted him thither. 

THouGH Duke Hamilton, and the Earl of Lautherdale, and the 
other Scotiſh Lords, who remain d in Holland when the King came into 
France, durſt not return into their own Country, yet they held Intelli- 
gence with their Party there. And though the Marquis of Age had 
the ſole power, yet he could not extinguiſh the impatient defire of that 
whole Nation, to have their King come to them. And every day pro- 

a0 duced inſtances enough, which inform'd him, how the affections of the 
People were generally diſpoſed, and upon how ſlippery ground himſelf 
ſtood, if he were not ſupported by the King; and that the Government, 
he was then pofleſs'd of, could not be laſting, except he had another 
force to defend him, than that of his own Nation. And he durſt not 
receive any from Cromwell, who would willingly have aſſiſted him, 
for fear of being entirely deſerted by all his Friends, who had been till 
firm to him. Hereupon he thought of drawing the King into Scotland, e defer: 
and keeping the Hamiltonian Faction from entring with him, by the King into 
ſentence that was already againſt them, and to oblige the King to ſub- | 

zo mit to the Covenant, and all thoſe other obligations which were at 

that time eſftabliſhd; and if his Majeſty would put himſelf into his 
hands upon thoſe conditions, he ſhould be ſure to keep the power in 
himſelf under the Kings name, and might reaſonably hope that Crom- 
well, who made no pretence to Scotland, might be well enough pleaſed 
that his Majeſty might remain there under His Government, and Af. 
ſurance, that he ſhould not give England or Ireland any diſturbance. 

UyroxN this preſumption, he wiſh'd the Council of Scotland, and that Provides Shes 
Committee of the Parliament in whom the Authority was veſted, to free . 
ſend again to the King (who, they thought, by this time, might be . 1K© 

% weary of Jerſey) to invite him to come to them upon the old condi- , 

tions; and by gratifying them in this particular, which all the People 
did fo paſſionately deſire, he renew d all the ſolemn obligations they 
had been before bound in, never to admit the King to come amongſt 
them, but upon his firſt ſubmitting to, and performing all thoſe condi- 
tions. All things being thus ſettled, and agreed, they ſent a Gentleman 
with Letters into Jerſey, to invite his Majeſty again to come into his 
Kingdom of Scotland, not without a rude infinuation that it was the 
laſt invitation he ſhould receive. The Scotz/b Lords, who are men- 
tion d before to be then in Holland, were glad of this advance; and be- 

5 liev d that if the King were there, they ſhould eaſily find the way home 
again, And therefore they prevaild with the Prince of Orange, to 
write very earneſtly to the King, and to recommend it to the Queen; 
and themſelves made great inſtance to the Queen, with whom they had 
much credit, that the King would not loſe this opportunity to im- 
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prove his condition. No body preſumed to adviſe him to ſubmit to All 
that was propoſed; and yet it was evident, that if he did not ſubmit to 
All, he could have the benefit of none; but © that he ſhould make ſuch 
« an Anſwer as might engage the Scots in a Treaty, for the King's better 
information, and fatisfaQtion in ſome particulars; which being done, 
te he ſhould imply a purpoſe to tranſport his Perſon thither. TAY 
TE Spring was now coming on, and though Jerſey was a conve- 
nient place to retire to, in order to confider what was next to be done, 
yet it was not a place to reſide in, nor would be longer ſafe, than whilſt 
the Parliament had ſo much elſe to do, that it could not ſpare where: 10 
withal to reduce it. The deſign for Ireland was at an end, and the de- 
ſpair of being welcome in any other place, compell d the King to think 
better of Scotland: and fo, according to the advice he had receiv'd, he 
The King's an Teturn d an Anſwer to the Meſſage from Scotland, © that there were 
{wer, © that many particulars contain d in the Propofitions which he did not un- 
0 « have Te- c derſtand, and which it was neceſſary for him to be adviſed in; and in 
| 4% Til.“ order thereunto, and that he might be well inform d and inſtructed in 
« what ſo nearly concern d him, he reſolv'd, by ſuch a time, which 
« was ſet down, to find himſelf in Holland; where he defired to meet 
« ſuch Perſons as his Kingdom of Scotland would ſend to him, and to» 
« confer and treat, and agree with thoſe upon all things that might 
« give his Subjects of that Kingdom ſatisfaction; which his Majeſty did 
| «yery much defire to do. | 
l THE Queen had ſo good an opinion of many of the Scozz/h Lords, 
and ſo ill a one of many of the Eg//b who were about the King (in 
truth, ſhe had ſo entire a deſpair of all other ways) that ſhe was very 
deſirous that the overtures from Scotland ſhould be hearken'd to, and 
embraced ; beſides that ſhe found her Authority was not ſo great with 
the King, as ſhe expected, ſhe ſaw no poſſibility of their being long to- 
gether : She knew well that the Court of /rance, that grew every day + 
into a cloſer correſpondence with Crommell, would not endure that the 
King ſhould make his Reſidence in any part of that Kingdom, and fo 
ſhorten'd the Aſſignations which they had made for her own ſupport, 
that ſhe was at no eaſe, and begun to think of diſſolving her own Fa- 
- mily, and of her own retiring into a Monaſtery ; which from that time 
ſhe practiſed by degrees: and, no doubt, that conſideration which made 
moſt impreſſion upon the King, as it had done upon his Father, and ter- 
rified him moſt from complying with the Sco7's demands, which was 
the alteration it would make in Religion, and the Government of the 
Church, ſeem'd not to Her of moment enough to reject the other con-# 
veniencies; nor did ſhe prefer the order and decency of the Church of 
England, before the ſordidneſs of the Kirk of Scotland, but thought it 
the beſt expedient to advance her own Religion, that the latter ſhould 
| | triumph over the former. She therefore writ earneſtly tothe King her 
} The Queen ad. Son, that he would entertain this motion from Scotland, as his only 


viſes the King 


7% agree with refuge; and that he would invite Commiſſioners to meet him in Hol. 
% eu land, in ſuch a place as the Prince of Orange ſhould adviſe; and de- 
ſir d that, in his paſſage thither, he would appoint ſome place where 
cher Majeſty would meet him; that they might ſpend ſome days toge- 
*ther in conſultation upon what might concern them joyntly. In all” 
which his Majeſty complying, the City of Beauvais in Picardy was ap- 
Their Maje- pointed for the interview; where both their Majeſties met, and con- 
Gurs“ verſed together three or four days; and then the Queen return'd to Pa- 
The King goe ris, and the King paſsd through Handers to Breda; which the * 
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of Orange thought to be the fitteſt place for the Treaty, the States 
having no mind that the King ſhould come any more to the Hague. 

Tae Kotiſb Commiffioners came to Breda with the very ſame Pro-. $1 
poſitions which had been formerly ſent, and without the leaſt mitiga- — 
tion, and as poſitive an exception to Perſons: ſo that if the King ſhould 270 
incline to go thither, he muſt go without any one Chaplain of his own: 
there were Miniſters ſent from Scotland to attend, and to inſtruct him. 
His Majeſty muſt not carry with him any one Counſellor, nor any Per- 
ſon who had ever ſervd his Father in the War againſt the Parliament, 

io without tak ing the Covenant. And, that no body might have cauſe to 
complain, if they did go thither, that they were worſe treated than they 
had reaſon to expect, the King himſelf, and all who ſnould attend upon 
him, were firſt to ſign the Covenant before they ſnould be admitted to en- 
ter into the Kingdom. Very fair warning indeed: nor could any Man 
juſtly except againſt any thing that was afterwards done to him. 

HERE was no great Argument for conſultation: no Man had ſo ill 
an underſtanding, as not to diſcern the violence that was offer d to ho-- 
nour, juſtice, and conſcience; yet whoever objected againſt what was 
propoſed, upon any of thoſe confiderations, was looked upon as a Party, 

0 hecauſe he himſelf could not be ſuffer d to attend the King. It was 
thought to be of great Weight, that they who diſſwaded the King from 
going into Scotland, upon thoſe rude and barbarous terms, could not 
propoſe any thing elſe for him to do, nor any place where he might ſe- 
curely repoſe himſelf, with any hope of ſubſiſtence: a very ſad State 
for a Prince to be reduced to, and which made it manifeſt enough, that 
the Kings ofthe Earth are not ſuch a Body as is ſenſible of the Indignity, 
and Outrage, that is offer d to any Member of it. The Scotiſb Hamii. 
tonian Lords were thought to be the moſt competent Counſellors, ſince 
They, by going, were to be expoſed to great rigour, and to undergo 

vo the ſevereſt part of all Cenſures. They could not fit in the Parliament, 
nor in the Council, and knew well that they ſhould not be ſuffer d to 
be about the Perſon of the King: yet all theſe reſolv d to wait upon him, 
and perſwaded him to believe, © that his Majeſty s preſence would diſſi- 
pate thoſe Clouds; and that a little time would produce many altera- 
© tions, which could not be preſently effected. For his Majeſty's ſigning 
the Covenant, © he ſhould tell the Commiſſioners, that he would defer 
*it till he came thither, that he might think better of it; and that if 
then the Kirk ſhould preſs it upon him, he would give them ſatiſ- 
faction. And they were confident, *© that after he ſhould be there, he 

ſhould be no more importuned in it, but that even the Church-men 
* themſelves, would contend to make themſelves gracious to him. 

THis kind of Argumentation wrought much with the Prince of 
Orange, but more with the Duke of Buckingham, 'who had waited upon 
the King from the time of his Adventure with the Earl of Holand) 
(againſt whoſe Perſon there was no exception) and with H#ilmo?, and 
Hentworth (who reſolv d to go with his Majeſty, and would ſubmit to 
any conditions, which would be required of them) and with others 
about the King, who could not digeſt the Covenant; yet the hope that 
it would not be required from them, and the many promiſes thoſe 

oi) Lords made to them, who were like to grow into Authority again 
when they ſhould be once in their native Air and upon their own Soyl, 

revailed with them to uſe all their credit with the King to embark 
ſelf, and try how: propitious fortune would be to him in Scotland. 

In the end, a faint hope in that, and a ſtrong deſpair of any other ex- 
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The King 
reſolves for 


— 


ſome Lords 
againſt the 
King's going 
to Scotland. 


The two Em- 
baſſadours in 
Spain had Or- 


der from the 


King to ſtay 
where they 
Were 


pedient, prevailed ſo far with his Majeſty, that he reſolvd, upon what 
terms ſoever, to embark himſelf, in Holland, upon a Fleet which the 
Prince of Orange provided for him; and ſo with all the Scorz/b, and 
very few Eugliſb Servants, to ſet Sail for Scotland. 
Arguments of THERE were two very ftrong Arguments, which made deep impreſ- 


fion on thoſe Lords who very vehemently diſſwaded, and ever proteſted 
againſt his Majeſty's going for Scotland, and which, as it often falls out 
in matters of the higheſt importance, they could not make uſe of to 
convert others, eſpecially in the place and company in which they were 
to urge them. The firſt, © that the Expedition of Duke Hamilton the 10 
year before, with an Army as numerous, and much better furniſhd, 
« and provided, than Scotland could in many years be again enabled to 
* ſendout, made it manifeſt enough, how little that Nation, how united 
« ſoever, could prevail againſt the force of Exgland: the other, © that 
*the whole, and abſolute power of Scotland being, at that time, con- 
ce fefledly veſted in the Marquis of Argyle, it might reaſonably be fear d 
«and expected, that the King ſhould no ſooner arrive there, and the 
< leaſt appearance be diſcover of ſuch reſolutions, or alterations in the 
ce Affections of the People, upon which the Hamiitonian Faction wholely 
ce and ſolely depended, but Argyle would immediately deliver up the» 
© Perſon of the King into the hands of Cromwell; and with the Aſſiſtance 
e He would willingly give, make that Kingdom tributary or ſubſervient 
to him, whilſt the King remain d his Priſoner, and Argyle continued 
*his Vice-gerent in Scotland. No doubt theſe objections had too much 
weight in them not to be thought worthy of Apprehenſion, by many 
Men, who were not blinded with paſſion, or amazed with deſpair, and 
though they were not able to give any other Counſel, what Courſe the 
King might ſteer with reaſonable hope and ſecurity, they might yet 
warrantably diſſwade his expofing himſelf to ſo many viſible dangers as 
that Voyage was ſubject to both at Sea and Land; and might prudently x 
believe, that the enjoying the empty title of King, in what obſcurity 
ſoever, in any part of the world, was to be preferr'd before the empty 
name of King in any of his own Dominions; which was the beſt, that 
could reaſonably be expected from the conditions which were impoſed 
upon him; to which he was compelled to ſubmit. 

DuriNGs this time, when the Embaſſadours who were in Spain, ex- 
pected every day to hear of his Majefty's being arrivd in Ireland, and 
had thereupon importuned that Court for a diſpatch, the King gave 
them notice of this his reſolution, and directed them © to remain where 
they were, till he could better judge of his own Fortune. They were « 
extremely troubled, both of them having always had a ftrong averfion 
that the King ſhould ever venture himſelf in the hands of that Party of 
the Scorz/b Nation, which had treated his Father ſo perfidiouſly. And 
they were now neceſſitated to ſtay there, where they had receiy'd ſo lit · 
tle Encouragement, and had no reaſon to expe& more. They therefore 
reſolvd to ſet the beſt face they could upon it, and defired an Audience 


TH «quaint from the King: in which they told his Catholick Majeſty, © that they 


the King of 
Spain with 


*had recerv'd Letters from the King their Maſter; who commanded 


mw fr them to inform his Majeſty, who, he knew well, would be glad to 


re/o/ution for 


Scotland. 


hear of any good fortune that befel him, that it had now pleaſed Gods 
to work ſo far upon the hearts and affections of his Subjects of Scoz/and, 
that they had given over all thoſe Factions and Animofities, which 
"had heretofore. divided them, and made them rather Inſtruments of 
miſchieſs, than benefit to his blefled Father, and to himſelf: that they 
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« ere now ſenfible of all thoſe Miſcarriages, and had ſent unanimouſly 
«to intreat his Majeſty to come into that Kingdom, and to take them 
all into his Protection; with which his Majeſty was ſo well ſatisfied, 
that he had laid afide the thought of tranſporting himſelf into Ire. 
« /znd; which he had intended to; and was gone into Scotland; where 
«the Kingdom was entirely at his devotion, and from whence he could 
« yifit England, or Ireland, as he found it moſt convenient: and that 
«he had reaſon to believe, that his friends in either of the Kingdoms, 
« would quickly appear in Armes, when they were ſure to be ſo power- 
io © fully affifted, and ſeconded. And they ſaid, © they would, from time 
«to time, inform his Majeſty of the good ſucceſs that ſhould fall out. 
The King profelled © to be very glad of this good News; and that they 7% Ki: « 
« ſhould aſſure the King their Maſter, that he would be always ready furr to fle 
«to make all the demonſtration of a Brotherly Affection that the ill con 
« dition of his own Affairs would permit, and that, if it pleaſed God to 
give a Peace to the two Crowns, the world ſhould ſee how forward he 
* would be to revenge the wrong, and indignity the King of great Bri- 
fin had undergone. | 
THo UGH the Embaſſadours themſelves were afflicted with the News 
of his Majeſty's being gone for Scot/and, upon the too much knowledge 
they had of the treachery of that Faction there, yet they found his Ma- 
jeſty was much the more efteem'd in this Court by it. He was before 
looked upon as being diſpoſſeſſed, and disinherited of all his Dominions, 
as if he had no more Subjects than thoſe few who were baniſh'd with 
him, and that there was an entire defection in all the reſt. But now that 
he was poſſeſſed of one whole Kingdom, in which no Man appear d in 
Armes againſt him, a Kingdom which had been famous for many war- 
like Actions, and which always bred a very warlike People, which had 
borne good parts in all the Wars of Europe in this Age, and had been 
o celebrated in them, was a happy advance, and adminiſtred reaſonable 
hope that he might beeſtabliſhed in the other two Kingdoms, in one of 
which he was thought to have a good, and was known to have a nu- 
merous Army on Foot at that very time: ſo that the Embaſſadours 
were much better look d upon than they had been; and when they made 
any complaints of injuries done to any of the Exgliſʒ Merchants who 
livd in the Ports of Spain, as they had ſometimes occafion to do, upon 
Taxes and Impoſitions laid upon them, contrary to the Treaties which 
had been made, and which they ſaid were ſtill in force, they were heard 
with reſpe&; the Merchants were relievd; and many favours were 
done to particular Perſons upon their deſires and interpoſition : ſo that 
they were not ſo much out of Countenance as they had been, and all 
Men ſpoke with more freedom and deteſtation againſt the Rebellion in 
England, and the barbarity thereof, than they had uſed to do. 
THERE fell out at this time, and before the King left Holland, an 
accident of ſuch a prodigious nature, that, if Providence had not, for 
the reproach of Scotland, determin'd that the King ſhould once more 
make experiment of the courage and fidelity of that Nation, could not 
but have diverted his Majeſty from that Northern Expedition; which, 
how unſecure ſoever it appear'd to be for the King, was predeſtinated 
or a greater chaſtiſement and mortification of that People, as it ſhorly 
after proy'd to be. When the King had left Holland, the Summer be- 
tore, and intended only to make France his way to Ireland, he had 
given his Commiſſion to the Marquis of Mowniroſe, to gather ſuch a 
lorce together, as by the help of the Northern Princes he might be 
LI; enabled 
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enabled to do. Upon which the Marquis, who was naturally full of 
great thoughts, and confident of Succeſs, ſent ſeveral Officers who had 
ſerv'd in Germany, and promiſed very much to draw ſuch Troops to. 
gether as they ſnould be enabled to do, and himſelf, with a great train 
The Marquis of Officers and Servants, went for Hamburg; which he appointed for 
ler Hut. the Rendezvous for all theſe Troops, and from whence he could in the 
bug vl, mean time viſit ſuch Courts of the Neighbour Princes and States, as he 

ſhould be encouraged todo; and keep ſuch Intelligence with his Friends 
in Scotland, as ſhould provide for his reception. 

BESIDUEs the hopes and encouragement he had receiy'd from the, 
Embaſſadour Molſelte, to expect good Supplies in Denmark, there were 
many Officers of good name and account in Sweder, of the &otiſb Na. 
tion, who were grown rich, and liv'd in plenty in that Kingdom. With 
the principal of them, the Marquis had held correſpondence; who un- 
dertook, as well for others as for themſelves, that if the Marquis en. 
gaged himſelf in the King's Service in the Kingdom of &cotland, they 
« would give him notable Aſſiſtance in Money, Armes, and Men. Ina 
word, he ſent, or went in Perſon, to both thoſe Kingdoms; where he 
found the performance very diſproportionable to their promiſes. Queen 
Chriſtina had receiv'd an Agent from England with wonderful civility, 
and grace, and expreſs'd a great eſteem of the Perſon of Cromwell, as a 
Man of glorious Atchievements; and before ſhe refign'd the Crown, 
which ſhe in few years after did, ſhe engaged it in a faſt Alliance with 
the new Common-wealth, and diſpoſed her Succeſſour to look upon it 
as a neceſſary Support to his Crown. In Denmark, the Marquis found 
good Wiſhes enough, a hearty deteſtation of all the Villanies which had 
been acted in England, and as hearty wiſhes for the advancement and 
proſperity of the Kings Affairs; but the Kingdom it ſelf was very poor, 
and full of diſcontent, the King not ſo much eſteem d, becauſe not fo 
much fear'd as his Father had been, and he had been compelled to make, 
many unreaſonable Conceſſions to Holland, that he might have Af. 
ſiſtance from them, to protect him from thoſe aſſaults and invaſions which 
were threaten d from eden. So that the Marquis was obliged to return 
to Hamburg, with very ſmall Supplies, from either or both thoſe King- 
doms: and there he receiv d no better account from thoſe Officers who 
had been ſent into Germany. His deſign had always been to Land in the 
High- lands of Scotland, before the Winter Seaſon ſhould be over, both 
for the ſafety of his imbarkation, and that he might have time to draw 
thoſe People together, who, he knew, would be willing to repair to him, 
before it ſhould be known at Edenborough that he was landed in the, 
Kingdom. He had, by frequent Meſſages, kept a conſtant correſpondence 
with thoſe principal heads of the Clans who were moſt powerful in the 
High-lands, and were of known, or unſuſpe&ed Affection to the King, 
and advertiſed them of all his motions and deſigns. And by them ac- 
quainted thoſe of the Low-lands of all his reſolutions; who had pro- 
miſed, upon the firſt notice of his arrival, to reſort with all their Friends 
and Followers to him. | 

WHETHER theſe Men did really believe, that their own ſtrength 
would be ſufficient to ſubdue their Enemies, who were grown generally 
odious, or thought the bringing over Troops of Foreigners would leflen ;; 
the numbers, and affections of the Natives, they did write very carneſtly 
to the Marquis, *to haſten his coming over with Officers, Armes, and 
* Amunition; for which he ſhould find hands enough; and gave 
him notice,“ that the Committee of Eſtates at Edenborough had ſent 
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« again to the King to came over to them; and that the People were fo 
« ;mpatient for his preſence, that Argyle was compell d to conſent to the 
Invitation. It is very probable that this made the greateſt impreſſion 
upon him. He knew very well how few Perſons there were about the 
King, who were like to continue firm in thoſe principles, which could 
only confirm his Majeſty in his former reſolutions againſt the perſwa- 
ſions, and importunities of many others, who knew how to repreſent 
to him the deſperateneſs of his condition any other way, than by re- 
pairing into Scotland upon any conditions. <Mountrofſe knew, that of 
10 the two Factions there, which were not like to be reconciled, each of 
them were equally his implacable Enemies; fo that which ſoever pre- 
vail d, He ſhould be ftill in the ſame State, the whole Kirk, of what 
temper ſoever, being alike malicious to Him; and hearing likewiſe of 
the ſucceſſive misfortunes in Ireland, he concluded, the King would 
not truſt himſelf there. Therefore upon the whole, and concluding that 
all his hopes from Germany and thoſe Northern Princes would not en- 
creaſe the ſtrength he had already, he cauſed, in the depth of the Win- 
ter, thoſe Soldiers he had drawn together, which did not amount to 
above five hundred, to be embark'd, and ſent Officers with them, who 
knew the Country, with directions that they ſhould land in ſuch a place 
in the High-lands, and remain there, as they might well do, till he 
came to them, or ſent them Orders. And then in another Veſſel mann'd 
by People well known to him, and commanded by a Captain very faith- 
ful to the King, and who was well acquainted with that Coaſt, he em- Monro 
bark'd himſelf, and near one hundred Officers, and landed in another g,“ 
Creek, not far from the other place, whither his Soldiers were directed. 4 71, 
And both the one and the other Party were ſet ſafely on ſhore in the 5,9 © 
places they defignd; from whence the Marquis himſelf with ſome Ser- 
vants, and Officers, repair d preſently to the Houſe of a Gentleman of 
;-Quality, with whom he had correſponded, who expected him; by whom 
he was well receiv d, and thought himſelf to be in ſecurity till he might 
put his Affairs in ſome method: and therefore order d his other ſinall 
Troops to contain themlelves in thoſe uncouth Quarters, in which they 
were, and where he thought they were not like to be diſturbd by the 
viſitation of any Enemy. 
AFTER he had ſtaid there a ſhort time, it being in March about 
the end of the year 1649, he quickly poſſeſs d himſelf of an old Caſtle; 
which, in reſpect of the ſituation in a Country ſo impoſſible for any 
Army to march in, he thought ſtrong enough for his purpoſe: thither 
ohe convey'd the Armes, Ammunition, and Troops, which he had brought 
with him. And then he publiſh'd his Declaration, © that he came with r. % +» 
the Kings Commiſſion, to aſſiſt thoſe his good Subjects, and to pre VW 
*ſerve them from oppreſſion: that he did not intend to give any in- 
*terruption to the Treaty that he heard was enter d into with his Ma- 
*Jeſty; but, on the contrary, hoped that his being in the head of an 
Army, how ſmall ſoever, that was faithful to the King, might ad- 
vance the ſame. However, he had given ſufficient proof in his former 
Actions, that if any Agreement were made with the King, upon the 
ly * firſt Order from his Majelty, he ſhould lay down his Armes, and diſpoſe 
en, hinmſelf according to his Majeſty's good pleaſure. Theſe Declarations 
he ſent to his Friends to be ſcatter d by them, and diſperſed among 
* the People, as they could be able. He writ likewiſe to thoſe of the 
ve Nobility, and the heads of the ſeveral Clans, to draw ſuch Forces to- 
nt * gether, as they thought neceflary to joyn with him; and he receiv'd 
in Anſwers 
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Anſwers from many of them, by which they defir'd him “to advance more 

*;nto the Land (for he was yet in the remoteſt parts of Cathneſs) and aſſur d 

him, © that they would meet him with good Numbers; and they did pre. 

pare ſo to do, ſome really; and others, with a purpoſe to betray him. 

IN this ſtate ſtood the Affair in the end of the year 1649: but be. 
cauſe the unfortunate Tragedy of that noble Perſon ſucceeded ſo ſoon 
after, without the intervention of any notable circumſtances to inter. 

The continua-TUPt it, we will rather continue the relation of it in this place, than de. 
nod afar fer it to be reſum d in the proper ſeaſon; which quickly enſued, in the 
70. — beginning of the next year. The Marquis of Argyle was vigilant enough, , 
co his death. to obſerve the motion of an Enemy that was ſo formidable to him; 
and had preſent information of his Arrival in the High-lands, and of 
the ſmall Forces which he had brought with him. The Parliament was 
then fitting at Edenborougb, their Meſſenger being return'd to them from 

Jerſey with an account, © that the King would treat with their Commiſ- 
e floners at Breda; for whom they were preparing their Inſtructions. 

THE Alarm of Mountroſe's being landed ſtartled them all, and gave 
them no leiſure to think of any thing elſe than of ſending Forces to 

| coll Stra- hinder the recourſe of others to joyn with him. They immediately ſent 
fem km Colonel Stragban a diligent and active Officer, with a choice Party of, 
7 ſmell! the beſt Horle they had, to make all poſſible haſt towards him, and to 
prevent the Inſurrections, which they fear d would be in ſeveral parts 
of the High-lands. And, within few days after, David Leſley follow d 
with a ſtronger Party of Horſe and Foot. The encouragement the Mar. 
quis of Mountroſe receiv'd from his Friends, and the unpleaſantneſs of 
the Quarters in which he was, prevail'd with him to march, with theſe 
few Troops, more into the Land. And the High-landers flocking to 
him from all Quarters, though ill Arm'd and worſe Diſciplind, made 
him undervalue any Enemy who, he thought, was yet like to encoun. 
ter him. Straghan made ſuch haſt, that the Earl of Southerland, whoy 
at leaſt pretended to have gather d together a Body of fifteen hundred 
Men to meet Mountroſe, choſe rather to joyn with Stragban: others 
did the like, who had made the ſame promiſes, or ſtaid at home to ex. 
pect the event of the firſt Encounter. The Marquis was without any 
Body of Horſe to diſcover the motion of an Enemy, but depended upon 
all neceſſary Intelligence from the affection of the People; which he be- 
liev d to be the ſame it was when he left them. But they were much 
degenerated; the Tyranny of Argyle, and his having cauſed very many 
to be barbarouſly Murther'd, without any form of Law or Juſtice, who 
had been in Armes with Mountroſe, notwithſtanding all Acts of Pardon,, 
and Indemnity, had ſo broken their hearts, that they were ready to do 

-all Offices that might gratify and oblige him. So that St ragban was 
within a ſmall diſtance of him, before he heard of his approach; and 
thoſe High-landers, who had ſeem d to come with much zeal to him, 
whether terrified, or corrupted, left him on a ſuddain, or threw down 
their Armes; ſo that he had none left, but a Company of good Officers, 
and five or fix hundred Forreigners, Dutch and Germans, who had been 
acquainted with their Officers. With theſe, he betook himſelf to a 
place of ſome advantage by the inequality of the ground, and the buſhes 
and ſmall ſhrubs which filld it: and there they made a defence for ſome» 

time with notable Courage. 

- Bur the Enemy being ſo much ſuperior in number, the Common 
Soldiers, being all Forreigners, after about a hundred of them were killd 
upon the Place, threw down their Armes; and the Marquis, ſeeing - 
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loft, threw away his Ribban and George (for he was Knight of the Gar: By whom 


34 routed. 


ter) and found means to change his Cloaths with a fellow of the Country; Niountroſe 


and ſo after having gone on foot two or three miles, he got into a Houſe 
of a Gentleman, where he remain d conceal d about two days: moſt of 
the other Officers were ſhortly after taken Priſoners, all the Country 
deſiring to merit from Argyie by betraying all thoſe into his hands which 
they believ d to be his Enemies. And thus, whether by the owner of the 


Houſe, or any other way, the Marquis himſelf became their Priſoner. 74 Dv 
The Strangers who were taken, were ſet at Liberty, and tranſported 7 ee 


i themſelves into their own Countries; and the Caſtle, in which there was 
a little Garriſon, preſently render d it ſelf; ſo that there was no more fear 
of an Enemy in —— 

THE Marquis of Moumtroſe, and the reſt of the Priſoners, were the 
next day, or ſoon after, deliver d to David Le/ley;, who was come up 
with his Forces, and had now nothing left to do but to carry them in 
Triumph to Edenborough ; whither Notice was quickly ſent of their 
great Victory; which was receiv'd there with wonderful joy, and accla- 
mation. David Leſley treated the Marquis with great inſolence, and for 
ſome days carried him in the ſame Cloaths, and Habit, in which he was 

zo taken; but at laſt permitted him to buy better. His behaviour was, in 
the whole time, ſuch as became a great Man; his countenance ſerene 
and chearful, as one that was ſuperior to all thoſe reproaches, which 
they had prepard the People to pour out upon him in all the places 
through which he was to pals. 


WHEN he came to one of the Gates of Edenborough, he was met by Brel + 


ſome of the Magiſtrates, to whom he was deliver d, and by them pre- 
ſently put into a new Cart purpoſely made, in which there was a high 
Chair, or Bench, upon which he fate, that the People might have a full 
view of him, being bound with a Cord drawn oyer his breaſt and ſhoul- 
zo ders, and faſten d through holes made in the Cart. When he was in 
this poſture, the Hangman took off his hat, and rode himſelf before the 
Cart in his Livery, and with his Bonnet on; the other Officers, who 
were taken Priſoners with him, walking two and two before the Cart; 
the Streets, and Windows being full of People to behold the Triumph 
over a Perſon whoſe Name had made them tremble ſome few years be- 
fore, and into whoſe hands the Magiſtrates of that place had, upon their 
Knees, deliverd the Keys of that City. In this manner he was car- 
ried to the Common Goal, where he was receiv d and treated as a Com- 


taten Priſoner. 


mon Malefactor. Within two days after, he was brought before the . „ engt 
Parliament, where the Earl of Lowden, the Chancellor, made a very ett 


bitter and virulent Declamation againſt him: told him, © he had broken 
*all the Covenants by which that whole Nation ſtood obliged ; and had 
*1mpioully rebell d againſt God, the King, and the Kingdom; that he had 
committed many horrible Murthers, Treaſons, and Impieties, for all 
„which he was now brought to ſuffer condign puniſhment; with all 
thoſe inſolent reproaches upon his Perſon, and his Actions, which the li- 
berty of that place gave him leave to uſe. 
PERMISSION was then givento him to ſpeak; and without the leaſt 
trouble in his countenance, or diſorder, upon all the indignities he had 
ſuffer d, he told them, © fince the King had own d them ſo far as to treat 
*with them, he had appeard before them with reverence, and bare- 
* headed, which otherwiſe he would not willingly have done: that he 
*had done nothing of which he was aſham'd, or had cauſe to repent; 
that the firſt Covenant, he had taken, and comply d with it, and with 
Vol. 3. M m them 
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ce them who took it, as long as the ends for which it was ordain d were ob: 
c ſerv d; but when he diſcover d, which was now evident to all the world; 
© that private and particular Men defign d to ſatisfy their own ambition 
© and intereſt, inſtead of conſidering the Publick benefit; and that, under 
te the pretence of reforming ſome errors in Religion, they reſolvd to 
« abridge, and take away the Kings juſt power, and la w ful authority, he 
had withdrawn himſelf from that Engagement: that for the League 
« and Covenant, he had never taken it, and therefore could not breał it: 
« and it was now too apparent to the whole Chriſtian World, what mon. 
ce ftrous miſchiefs it had produced: that when, under colour of it, an Ar. 
« my from Scotland had invaded England in Aſſiſtance of the Rebellion 
ce that was then againſt their Lawful King, he had, by his Majeſty's Com- 
ce mand, receiv'd a Commiſſion from him to raiſe Forces in Scotland, that 
c he might thereby divert them from the other odious proſecution: that 
ce he had executed that Commiſſion with the obedience and duty he ow'd 
*to the King; and, in all the circumſtances of it, had proceeded likea 
Gentleman; and had never ſuffer d any Blood to be ſhed but in the heat 
ce of the Battle; and that he ſaw many Perſons there, whoſe lives he had 
ce ſaved: that when the King commanded him, he laid down his Armes, 
ce and withdrew out of the Kingdom; which they could not have com. 
« pell d him to have done. He ſaid, he was now again enter'd into the 
Kingdom by his Majeſty's Command, and with his Authority: and what 
ce Succeſs ſoever it might have pleaſed God to have given him, he would 
ce always have obey d any commands he ſhould have receivd from him. 
He adviſed them, © to conſider well of the conſequence before they pro- 
ce ceeded againſt him, and that all his Actions might be examin'd, and 
*;udg'd by the Laws of the Land, or thoſe of Nations. 

A$$SOON as he had ended his diſcourſe, he was order'd to withdraw; 
and, after a ſhort ſpace, was again brought in; and told by the Chancellor, 
*that he was, on the morrow, being the one and twentieth of May 1650, 
*to be carried to Edenborough Croſs, and there to be hanged upon a Gal- 
* lows thirty foot high, for the ſpace of three hours, and then to be taken 
down, and his head to be cut off upon a Scaffold, and hang'd on Eden. 
* borough Tolbooth; his legs and armes to be hang d up in other publick 
Towns of the Kingdom, and his body to be buried at the place where 
*he was to be executed, except the Kirk ſhould take off his Excommuni- 
*cation; and then his body might be buried in the common place of bu- 
ce rial. He defired, © that he might ſay ſomewhat to them; but was not 
ſuffer d, and ſo was carried back to the Priſon. 


ble Pe THAT he might not enjoy any eaſe or quiet during the ſhort remainder « 


of his life, their Miniſters came preſently to inſult over him with all the 
reproaches imaginable; pronounced his damnation; and aſſured him, 
e that the judgement he was the next day to ſuffer, was but an eaſy Pro- 
*logue to that which he was to undergo afterwards. After many ſuch 
barbarities, they offer d to intercede for him to the Kirk upon his repen. 
tance, and to pray with him ; but he too well underſtood the form of 
Their Common Prayer, in thoſe Caſes, to be only the moſt virulent, and 
inſolent imprecations upon the Perſons of thoſe they pray'd againſt 
(Lord, vouchſafe Yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud incor- 
_ Erigible Sinner, this wicked, perjured, traiterous, and prophane Perſon,” 
* who refuſes to hearken to the voice of thy Kirk, and the like charitable 
expreſſions) and therefore he defir'd them © to ſpare their pains, and to 
leave him to his own Devotions. He told them, that they were a mi- 
* ſerable, deluded, and deluding People; and would ſhortly bring that 


poor 
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« poor Nation under the moſt inſupportableServitude, ever People had 
«{1bmitted to. He told them, © he was prouder to have his head ſet 
« upon the place it was appointed to be, than he could have been to 
have had his picture hang in the King's Bed- Chamber: that he was ſo 
« far from being troubled that his four Limbs were to be hang d in four 
« Cities of the Kingdom, that he heartily wiſh'd'that he had fleſhenough 
«to be ſent to every City in Chriſtendon, as a teſtimony of the Cauſe 
for which he ſuffer d. | 


Tax next day, they executed every part and circumſtance of that uE 


:-barbarous Sentence, with all the inhamanity imaginable; and he bore 
it with all the courage and magnanimity, and the greateſt piety, that a 
good Chriſtian could manifeſt. He magnified the virtue, courage, and 
Religion of the laſt King, exceedingly commended the juſtice, and good- 
neſs, and underſtanding of the preſent King; and pray d, ©that they 
might not betray Him, as they had done his Father. When he had 
ended all he meant to ſay, and was expecting to expire, they had yet one 
Scene more to Act of their Tyranny. The Hangman brought the book 
that had been publiſn d of his truly Heroick Actions, whilſt he had com- 
manded in that Kingdom, which Book was tied in a ſmall Cord that was 

put about his Neck. The Marquis ſmiled at this new inſtance of their 
Malice, and thanked them for it; and ſaid, he was pleaſed that it ſhould 
be there; and was prouder of wearing it than ever he had been of the 
*Garter; and ſo renewing ſome devout ejaculations, he patiently en- 
dured the laſt Act of the Executioner. 


Soo after, the Officers who had been taken with him, S' William The Execution 


Urry, & Francis Hay, and many others, of as good Families as any in” 


the Kingdom, were executed, to the number of thirty or forty, in ſeveral 
quarters of the Kingdom; many of them being ſufter'd to be beheaded. 
There was one whom they thought fit to ſave, one Colonel F#/Þbritford; 
Who, when he was brought to dye, ſaid © he knew the reaſon why he was 
put to death; which was only becauſe he had killed Doriſlaus at the 
* Hague; who was one of thoſe who had joyn d in the Murther of the 
laſt King. One ofthe Magiſtrates, who were preſent to ſee the Execu- 
tion, cauſed it to be ſuſpended, till he preſently inform'd the Council 
what the Man had ſaid; and they thought fit to avoid the reproach; 
and ſo preſerv'd the Gentleman ; who was not before known to have had 
a hand in that Action. 
Tuus died the gallant Marquis of Mountroſe, after he had given as 
great a teſtimony of Loyalty, and Courage, as a Subject can do, and per- 
form d as wonderful Actions in ſeveral Battles, upon as great inequality 
of Numbers, and as great diſadyantages in reſpect of Armes, and other 


bus Offic 


ers. 


preparations for War, as have been perform'd in this Age. He was a Gen- ts cen, 


tleman of a very ancient Extraction, many of whoſe Anceſtors had exer- 
ciſed the higheſt Charges under the King in that Kingdom, and had been 
allied to the Crown it ſelf. He was of very good parts, which were im- 
prov'd by a good Education: he had always a great emulation, or rather 


a great contempt of the Marquis of Argyle (as he was too apt to contemn 


thoſe he did not love) who wanted nothing but honeſty and courage to 
be a very extraordinary Man, having all other good Talents in a very 
great degree. eMountroſe was in his nature fearleſs of danger, and never 
declined any Enterpriſe for the difficulty of going through with it, but 
exceedingly affected thoſe which ſeem d deſperate to other Men, and 
did believe ſomewhat to be in himſelf aboye other Men, which made 
him live more cafily towards thoſe who were, or were willing to be, in- 
Vol.z M m 2 ferior 
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The King re- 
cerves t 
News of all 
this. 


The Afar: of In Ireland, after the Maflacre of that Body of Exgliſb at Tredagh, 
ende and the treacherous giving up the Towns in Munter, by the Officers of 


incenſed them againſt the Exgiiſßl, who were ſtill with the Lord Lieute- 


ferior to him (towards whom he exerciſed wonderful civility, and ge- 
nerofity) than with his ſuperiors or equals. He was naturally jealous, and 
ſuſpected thoſe who did not concur with him in the way, not to mean 
ſo well as he. He was not without Vanity, but his Virtues were much ſu- 
perior, and he well deſerv d to have his Memory preſery'd, and celebrated 
amongſt the moſt illuſtrious Perſons of the Age in which he livd. 

TE King receiv'd an Account and Information of all theſe particu. 
lars, before he embarked from Holland, without any other Apology for 
the Affront and Indignity to himſelf, than that they aſſured him, © that 
© the proceeding againſt the late Marquis of — had been for his 
e Service. They who were moſt diſpleaſed with Argyle and his Faction, 
were not ſorry for this inhuman, and monſtrous proſecution; which at 
the ſame time muſt render him the more odious, and had rid them of 
an Enemy that they thought would have been more dangerous to them; 
and they perſwaded the King, who was enough afflicted with the News, 
and all the circumſtances of it, that he might ſooner take revenge upon 
«that People by a temporary complying with them, and going to them, 
© than ſtaying away, and abſenting himſelf, which would inveſt them in 
an abſolute Dominion in that Kingdom, and give them power to cor- 
e rupt or deſtroy all thoſe who yet remain faithful to him, and were» 
© ready to ſpend their lives in his Service: and ſo his Majeſty purſued 
his former reſolution of embarking for Scotland. 


the Lord Inchiquin, there broke out ſo implacable a jealouſy amongſt 
the Iriſb againſt all the E2g//b, that no Orders of the Marquis of Ormond 
found any obedience, nor could he draw an Army together. At the 
making of the Peace, he had conſented that the Confederate Roman Ca- 
tholicks ſhould name a Number of the Commiſſioners, by whoſe Orders 
and Miniſtry all Levies of Men, and all Collections of Money were to be 
made, according to the directions of the Lord Lieutenant. And ſuch Per. 
ſons were named, in whoſe Affections, for the moſt part, the Lieutenant 
was well ſatisfied, and the reſt were ſuch as were not like to be able to 
give any interruption. A certain Number of theſe were appointed to be 
always in the Army, and near the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the reſt in their ſeveral Stations, where they were moſt like to advance 
the Service. Many of theſe Commiſſioners were of the Roman Catholick 
Nobility, Perſons of honour, and very ſenfible of the weakneſs, wilful- 
neſs, and wickedneſs of that Rebellion; and did manifeſt all poſſible zeal 
and affection to the King's Service, engaging their Perſons in all Enter. 
priſes of danger, and uſing all poſſible induſtry to raiſe Men and Money, 
whereby the Lord Lieutenant might be enabled to carry on the War in 
the Spring. But many of the other, after thoſe misfortunes had fallen 
out, which are mentiond before, either totally deſponded, and rather 
thought of providing for themſelyes than for the preſervation of the 
Publick; or fomented the jealoufies which were amongſt the r:/b, and 


nant; ſo that his Orders were not obey at all, or not in time, which 
was as bad; and their Clergy and Fryars publickly incenſed the People 
againſt the Articles of the Peace, and deſired to have an Army raiſed" 

apart under a General of their own. | 
THE Lord Lieutenant now diſcover d the Reaſon, why Owen ONeile 
had refuſed to conſent to the Peace which the Confederate Roman Ca- 
tholicks had made with the King, and kept his Army in Lier from 
| ſubmitting 


— 


ſubmitting thereunto, and pretended to deſire to treat apart with the 
Lord Lieutenant for himſelf; which was then thought to proceed from 
the jealouſy that was between Him and Preſton, and the animoſity be- 
tween thoſe old [ri/b of U//ter, and the other of the other Provinces. 
But the truth was, from the time of the Marquis of Ormond's tranſport- 
ing himſelf out of Frauce, and that the correſpondence was diſcover d 
to be between Him and the Lord Iuchiquin, and the Treaty begun with 
the Confederate Catholicks, the cloſe Committee at Hefminfer ſent 
ſecret Inſtructions to Mon, who Commanded part of their Forces in 
o Jreland, © that he ſhould endeavour to treat with Ouen O Neale, and fo 
« divide him from the reſt of the /rz/>; which Monk found opportunity 
to do: and it was no ſooner propoſed than hearken d unto by O Neile; 
who preſently ſent a truſty Meflenger with ſuch Propoſitions to Mazk, 
as he deſired to have granted to him. He offer d, with his Army,which 
« ſhould always conſiſt of ſuch a Number of Horſe and Foot, and Ar- 
« tillery, as ſhould be agreed betwen them, to ſerve the Parliament; 
and not to ſeparate from their Intereſt; and propoſed, © that he, and 
« 211 his Party that ſhould adhere to him, ſhould enjoy the Exerciſe of 
« their Religion, without any prejudice or diſadvantage : that himſelf 
:2< might be reſtored to thoſe Lands which his Anceſtors had been poſ- 
« ſeſs d of in Tyrone, London-Derry, or any other parts of Ireland; and 
« that all thoſe, who had or would adhere to him, ſhould be likewiſe re- 
« ſtored to their Eſtates ; and that an Act of Oblivion might be granted. 
Moak receiv'd theſe Propofitions; and after he had peruſed them, he 
ſent him word, that there were ſome particulars, which, he doubted, 
«* would ſhock and offend the Parliament, and therefore defired 
might be alter d; and propoſed the Alterations he adviſed ;- which 
principally concern the publick Exerciſe of their Religion; which he 
ſo qualified, that they might well enough ſatisfy; and propoſed, that, if 
p :»©* O Neile would conſent to thoſe Alterations, he would return the Trea 
| *fignd by him; which he would immediately ſend over to the Parlia- 
ment for their confirmation; and that, in the mean time, there might 
be a Ceſſation of Armes between them for three Months; in which 
*time, and much leſs, he preſumed, he ſhould receive a ratification of 
*the Treaty from the Parliament. 

OwzNn ONewe conſented to the Alterations, ſet his Hand and Seal 
to the Treaty, and return d it to Moxk, with his conſent likewiſe to the 
Ceſſation for three Months. And at this time it was, that he refuſed to 
agree with the Confederate Council at Atenm in the Peace with the 

„King. Monk ſent it preſently to the Committee, which had given him 
Authority to do what he had done. But their Affairs were now better 
compoſed at home, and ſome preparations were made towards ſending 
relief for Ireland; beſides, they had not Authority to make any ſuch 
ratification, but preſented it to the Parliament, which could only giveit. 

It was no ſooner reported there but the Houſe was on fire; all Men in- 74, R . 
veighed againſt © the — of Monk, who deſerv d to be diſplaced, 7 1 

*and to have his Command taken from him, and to have exemplary z Oe 

* puniſhment inflicted on him. They remember d how criminal theß7 
*had declared it to be in the King himſelf, to have treated, and made 

a Peace with the Iriſb Rebels: and what would the People think, and 
ay, if any countenance ſhould be given to the ſame tranſgreſſion by 
"the Parliament? if they ſhould ratify a Treaty made by the moſt no- 

* torious of the Rebels, and with that 1 his Command, who 
m 3 * were 
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«were the moſt notorious Contrivers of that Rebellion, and the moſt 
* bloody Executioners of it? for the moſt mercyleſs Maſſacres had been 
committed in Lier, by that very People who now conſtituted that 
Army of whith Over ONeile was now General. After all the paſſion 
and choler which they thought neceſſary to expreſs _ this ſubject, 
they declared, that they had given no Authority to Monk to enter into 
that Treaty; and therefore, that it was void, and ſhould never be con. 
* firm d by them; but that, ſince he had proceeded out of the ſincerity 
< of his heart, and as he thought (how erroneouſly ſoever) for the good 
< and benefit of the Commonwealth, he ſhould be excuſed; and no far. 
ther queſtion d thereupon. For they knew well, that he could pro- 
ducè ſuch a Warrant from thoſe in Authority, as would well juſtify his 
1 phe. and ſo the Treaty with Owen ONoiie became void, though 
hey had recetud a very confiderable' benefit by it; for though the Scozs 
in iter had not yet ſubmitted to the Peace, and had not receiv d di. 
rections from Eadenborbough to acknowledge the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant, which they ought to have had before that time, yet, aſter 
the Murther of the late King, they had uſed all Acts of hoſtility againſt 
the Parliament Forces, and had beſieged London. Derry; the only con. 
fiderable place that yielded obedience to the Parliament; which was» 
defended by 8“ Charles Conte, and when it was brought to ſome extre. 
mity; by the Ceſſation made with Owen ONeile, and by his connivance 
and aſſiſtance, London Derry was reliev d; and ONeilè finding himſelf 
deluded by the Parliament, ſent then to offer his ſervice and conjunction 
to the Lord Lieutenant, with abundant profeſſions of fidelity, and re. 
ven ge in | 
f En o MWE IL made notable uſe of this animoſity between the Jriſ 
amongſt themſelves, and of the jealouſy they all appear to have of the 
Marquis of Ormond and of thoſe who adhered to him; and uſed all the 
Endeavours he could, by ſome Priſoners who were taken, and by others 
who were in the Towns which were betrayd to him, and were well 
known to have affection for the Marquis, to procure a conference with 
him. He ufed to ask in ſuch Company, © what the Marquis of Ormond 
* had to do with Charles Stuart, and what obligations he had ever re- 
*ceiv'd from him? and then would mention the hard meaſure his Grand- 
father hadreceiv'd from King James, and the many years impriſonment 
he had ſuſtain d by him, for not ſubmitting to an extrajudicial and pri- 
vate determination of his; which yet he was at laſt compell d to do. He 
ſaid © he was confident; if the Marquis and He could meet together, 
* upon conference, they ſhould part very good friends. And many of- 
thoſe with whom he held theſe diſcourſes, by his permiſſion and licence, 
inform d the Marquis of all he faid; who endeavour'd nothing but to 
mn himſelf into ſuch a Poſture, as to be able to meet him as he defired 
to do. | 
WHEN Cromwell ſaw that he ſhould be able to do nothing that way 
and knew well enough that, befides the Army that yet remain d under 
Owen ONetle ſo much diſobliged, and provoked, there were ſtill valt 
Bodies of the /rsb, which might be drawn together into ſeveral Armies, 
much greater and ſuperior in number to all his forces, and that they had 


Cromwell ſeveral great Towns, and ſtrong holds in their power, he declar d a full 
{eare fe race liberty, and authority to all the Officers with the Jriſh, and to all other 
bee, et Perſons whatſoever, to raiſe what Men they would, and to tranſport 


eee, {er- them for the ſervice of any foreign Princes with whom they could make 


2 the 
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the beſt conditions; and gave notice to the Spaniſb and French Minilters, 
and Agents at London, of the liberty he had granted. Upon which many 
Officers who had ſerv'd the King, and remaind in London in great po- 
verty and want, made conditions with Dom Alon de Cardinas, to 
raiſe Regiments and tranſport them into Spain; and many Officers, who 
were already in Spain, as well Engliſb as Irifb, contracted with the Mi- 
niſters in that Court to raiſe and tranſport ſeveral Regiments into that 
Kingdom from Jreland; for which they receiv very great Sums of Mo- 
ney in hand; many Merchants joyning with them in the Contract, and 
% undertaking the tranſportation upon very good conditions; there being 
no other danger but of the Sea in the undertaking; inſomuch that, in 
very few months above a year, there were embark d in the Ports of Ire. 
land above five and twenty thouſand Men for the Kingdom of Spain; 
whereof not half were ever drawn into the Field there, and very few ever 
liv'd to return. For the Officers and Maſters of Ships, who contracted, 
and were bound to deliver their Men at ſuch Ports as were aſſign d to 
them, and where care was taken for their reception, and conduct to the 
Quarters which were appointed, according to the ſervice to which they 
were deſign d, either for Catalonia, or Portugal (after they had been 
v long at Sea, by which the Soldiers, who were crowded more together into 
one Ship than was fit for ſo long Voyages, had contracted many diſeaſes, 
and many were dead, and thrown over board) affoon as they came upon 
the Coaſt made all haſt to land, how far ſoever from the place at which 
they ſtood bound to deliver their Men; by which, in thoſe places that 
could make reſiſtance, they were not ſuffer d to land, and in others no 
proviſion was made for their reception or march, but very great Num- 
bers were ſtarvd or knock d in the head by the Country People, and 
few ever came up to the Armies, except Officers; who flock d to Ma. 
drid for the remainder of their Monies; where the Miniſters receiv d 
them with reproaches for not obſerving their conditions, and refuſed to 
pay either them, or the Maſters of the Ships, what remain'd to be paid 
by them. This was the Caſe of too many: though the truth is, where 
the Articles were punctually obſerv'd, and the Ships arriv'd in the very 
Ports aſſign d, by the defect in the Orders ſent from the Court, or the 
negligent execution of them, the poor Men were often kept from diſ- 
embarking, till ſome Officers went to Madrid, and return'd with more 
poſitive Orders, and afterwards fo ill proviſion was made for their re- 
treſhing and march, that rarely half of thoſe who were ſhippd in Ire. 
land, ever liv d to do any Service in Spain: and nothing could be more 
# wonderful, than that the Miniſters there ſhould iſſue out ſuch vaſt Sums 
in Money for the raiſing of Soldiers, and bringing them into the King- 
dom at very liberal and bountiful rates to the Officers, and take ſo very 
little care tocheriſh, and nouriſh them, when they came thither; which 

manifeſted how looſe the Government was. 
IT 1s very true, that there was at that time a much greater inclina- 
tion in the /r4/b for the Service of Spain than of France; yet the Cardi- 
nal imploy d more active and dextrous Inſtruments to make uſe of the 
Liberty that was granted, and Shipping was more eafily procur'd, the 
pallage being ſhorter; inſomuch that there were not fewer than twenty 
i-thouſand Men at the ſame time tranſported out of Ireland into the King- 
dom of France; of whoſe behaviour in the one Kingdom and the other, 
there will be abundant Argument hereafter to diſcourſe at large. In the 
mean time, it is enough to obſerve that when the Kings Lieutenant, 
not- 
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notwithſtanding all the promiſes, obligations, and contracts, which the 
Confederate Roman Catholicks had made to, and with him, could not 
draw together a Body of five thouſand Men (by which he might have 
been able to have given ſome ſtop to the current of Crownvel!'s ſuc. 
cefſes) Cromwell himſelf found a way to ſend above forty thouſand 
Men out of that Kingdom for ſervice of Forreign Princes ; which 
might have been enough to have driven him from thence, and to hay 

reftor'd it to the Kings entire obedience. 


IN England, the Spirits of all the loyal Party were ſo broken and 


ſubdued, that they could ſcarce breath under the inſupportable bur... 


thens which were laid upon them by impriſonments, compoſitions, 
and ſequeſtrations. Whatever Articles they had made in the War, and 


whatever promiſes had been made of Pardon and Indemnity, they were 


The Levellers 
mutiny; an 
are ſuppreſi d 
by Fairfax. 


now call d upon to finiſh their Compoſition for their delinquency, and 
paid dear for the credit they had given to the profeſſions and declars 
tions of the Army, when it ſeem to have pity, and complain d of the 
ſevere and rigorous proceeding againſt the King's Party, and extorting 
unreaſonable penalties from them; which then they defir'd might be 
moderated. But now the Mask was off they ſequeſter'd all their Eſtates, 


and left them nothing to live upon, till they ſhould compound; which, 


they were forced to do at ſo unreaſonable rates, that many were com. 
pell'd to ſell half, that they might enjoy the other towards the ſupport 
of their Families; which remainder was ſtill liable to whatever impofi. 
tions they at any time thought fit to inflict upon them, as their Per. 
ſons were to impriſonment, when any unreaſonable and groundleſs re. 
port was raiſed of ſome Plot, and Conſpiracy againſt the State. 

TE Parliament, which confiſted only of thoſe Members who had 
ſate in Judgement, and ſolemnly Murther'd the King, and of thoſe who 
as folemnly under their hands had approyd, and commended what the 


others had done, met with no oppoſition or contradiction from any, x 
but an entire ſubmiſſion from all to all they did, except only from 


that part of their own Army which had contributed moſt to the Gran- 
deur and Empire of which they were pollc{sd, the Levellers. That 
People had been countenanced by Cromwell to enter into Cabals and 
Contederacies to corrupt, and diſſolve the diſcipline of the Army, and 
by his Artifices had been apply d to bring all his crooked deſigns to 
paſs. By them he broke the ſtrict union between the Parliament and 
the Scots, and then took the King out of the hands of the Parliament, 
and kept him in the Army, with ſa many fair profeſſions of intending 


better to his Majeſty, and his Party, than the other did; by them the. 


Presbyterians had been affronted, and troden under foot, and the City 
of London expoſed to diſgrace and infamy ; by them he had broken the 
Treaty of the Iſle of Vigbt, driven out of the Parliament, by force ol 
Armes, all thoſe who defir'd Peace, and at laſt executed his barbarous 
malice upon the ſacred Perſon of the King: and when he had apply d 
them to all thoſe uſes, for which he thought them to be moſt fit, he 
hoped, and endeavour'd to have reduced them again, by a ſevere hand, 
into that order and obedience from whence he had ſeduced them, and 
which was now as neceflary to his future purpoſe of Government. 


But they had taſted too much of the pleaſure of having their part, and 


| ſhare in it, to be willing to be ſtrippd, and depriv'd of it; and made 


an unskiltul computation of what they ſhould be able to do for the fu- 
ture, by the great things they had done before in thoſe Changes —— 
5 yolutions 


; 


* 
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volutions which are mention d; not conſidering, that the Superior Of- 
ficers of the Army were now united with the Parliament, and concurr d 
entirely in the ſame deſigns. And therefore when they renew d their 
former Expoſtulations and Demands from the Parliament, they were 
caſneer d, and impriſon d, and ſome of them put to death. Yet about 
the time that Crommell, who had proſecuted them with great fury, was 
going for Ireland, they recover d their courage, and reſolv d to obtain 
thoſe Conceſſions by force, which were refuſed to be granted upon their 
requeſt: and ſo they mutinied in ſeveral Parts, upon preſumption that 
the reſt of the Army, who would not joyn with them in publick, would 
yet never be prevailed with to oppoſe, and reduce them by force. But 
this confidence deceiv'd them; for the Parliament no ſooner commanded 
their General Fairfax to ſuppreſs them, than he drew Troops together, 
and fell upon them at Banbury, Burford, and in other places; and by 
killing ſome upon the place, and executing others to terrify the reſt, 
he totally ſuppreſsd that Faction; and the Orders of thoſe at Veſt- 
minſter met with no more oppoſition. 
TH1s was the State and Condition of the three Kingdoms at the end 
of the year 1649, ſome few Months after the King embark'd himſelf 
in Holland for Scotland. And ſince the next year afforded great variety 
of unfortunate Actions, We will end this diſcourſe, according to the 
method We have uſed, with this year: though hereafter We ſhall not 
continue the ſame method; but comprehend the occurrences of many 
years in leſs room, whilſt the King reſted in a patient Expectation of 
God's Bleſſing, and Deliverance. 
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Exod. Ix. 16, 17. 


And in very deed for thus cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for to ſhew 
in thee my power, and that my name may be declared through- 


out all the Earth. As yet exalteſt thou thy ſelf againſt my 
People? 

* HE Marquis of Agyie, who did not believe 
that the King would ever have ventur d into 
Scotland upon the conditions he had ſent, was 
ſurpriſed with the account the Commiſſioners 
had given him, that his Majeſty reſolv d to 
 *embark the next day; that he would leave 
*all his Chaplains, and his other Servants be- 

= ©hind him, and only deferr'd to take the Co- 
*venant himſelf till he came thither, with a 
* reſolution to ſatisfy the Kirk if they preſs d 


*1t. Thereupon he immediately diſpatch'd away another Veſſel with Ay {+4 * 


new Propoſitions, which the Commiſſioners were to inſiſt upon, and 2, 


not to conſent to the Kings coming into that Kingdom, without Her, 


likewiſe conſented to thoſe. But that Veſſel met not with the Kings bs 


Fleet, which, that it might avoid that of the Parliament, which attended 
to intercept the King, had held it's courſe more Northward, where there 
are good Harbours; and ſo had put into a Harbour near Herlin, that is, 
within a days Journey of it, but where there was no Town nearer than 


that for his Majeſty's reception, or where there was any accommoda- 
tion even for very ordinary Paſſengers. 


FROM thence notice was ſent to the Council of the Kings arrival: N, 


the Covenant himſelf, before he ſet his foot on ſhore; which all about 
him preſs d him to do: and he now found, that he had made haſt thi- 


rives in Scot- 


the firſt welcome he receiv'd, was a new demand © that he would ſign 


ther upon very unskilful imaginations, and preſumptions: yet he con- e, 
lented unto what they ſo imperiouſly required, that he might have rr 


Nn 3 leave 
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leave to put himſelf into the hands of thoſe who reſolv'd nothing leſs 
than to ſerve him. The Lords of the other Party, who had prevailed 
with him to ſubmit to all that had been required of him, quickly found 
that they had deceiv'd both Him and Themſelves, and that no body had 
any Authority but thoſe Men who were their mortal Enemies. So that 
they would not expoſe themſelves to be impriſond, or to be remoyed 
from the King; but, with his Majeſty's leave, and having given him the 
beſt advice they could, what he ſhould do for Himſelf, and what he 
ſhould do for Them, they put themſelves on Shore before the King 
diſembark'd; and found means to go to thoſe places where they might: 
be ſome time concealed, and which were like to be at diſtance enough 


Hamilton d from the King. And ſhortly after Duke Hamilton retired to the Iſland 


Lautherdale 
depart from 
the King. 


Argyle re- 
eerves the 
King. 

Moſt of the 
King's Eng- 
liſh Servants 
removed from 
bim. 


of Arran, which belonged to himſelf; where he had a little Houſe well 
enough accommodated, the Iſland being for the moſt part inhabited 
with wild Beaſts: Lautherdale concealed himſelf amongſt his Friends; 
taking care both to be well inform'd of all that ſhould paſs about the 
King, and to receive their advice upon any occaſions. 

TRHE King was receiv'd by the Marquis of Argyle with all the out. 
ward reſpe& imaginable; but, within two days after his landing, all the 
Engliſh Servants he had of any Quality, were removed from his Perſon, .. 
the Duke of Buckingham only excepted. The reſt, for the moſt part, 
were receivd into the Houſes of ſome Perſons of Honour, who liv d at 
a diſtance from the Court, and were themſelves under a cloud for their 
known affections, and durſt only attend the King to kiſs his hand, and 
then retired to their Houſes, that they might give no occaſion of jea- 
louſy ; others of his Servants were not ſuffer d to remain in the King- 
dom, but were forced preſently to reimbark themſelves for Holland; 


amongſt which was Daniel O Neil, who hath been often mention'd be- 


Daniel ONeil 
apprehended 


fore, and who came from the Marquis of Ormond into Holland, juſt 
when his Majeſty was ready to embark, and fo waited upon him; and, 
was no ſooner known to be with his Majeſty (as he was a Perſon yery 
generally known) but he was apprehended by order from the Council, 


erer of the for being an Iriſl man, and having been in Armes on the late Kings be- 


Council of 


Scotland; and 


baniſh'd 


Their Clergy 
as about 
the King. 


Their S moans 
before h m. 


half in the late War; for which they were not without ſome diſcourſe 
of putting him to death; but they did immediately baniſh him the 
Kingdom, and obliged him to ſign a paper, by which he conſented to 
be put to death, if he were ever after found in the Kingdom. 

THz x ſent away likewiſe M' Robert Long, who was his Principal, if 
not only, Secretary of State, and had very much perſwaded his going 
thither; and S' Edward Walker, who was Clerk of the Council, and, 
had been Secretary at War during the late War, and ſome others, upon 
the like exceptions. They placed other Servants of all conditions about 
the King, but principally relied upon their Clergy ; who were in ſuch 
a continual attendance about him, that he was never free from their 
importunities, under pretence of inſtructing him in Religion: and fo 
they obliged him to their conſtant hours of their long Prayers, and made 
him obſerve the Sundays with more rigour than the Jews accuſtom d to 
do their Sabbath; and reprehended him very ſharply if he ſmiled on 
thoſe days, and if his looks and geſtures did not pleaſe them, whilſt all 
their Prayers and Sermons, at which he was compelled to be preſent, 
were libels, and bitter invectives againſt all the Actions of his Father, 


the Idolatry of his Mother, and his own Malignity. 


Hz was not preſent in their Councils, nor were the reſults thereof 
4 com- 
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com municated to him; nor was he, in the leaſt degree, communicated 
with, in any part of the Government: Yet they made great ſhew of 
outward reverence to him, and even the Chaplains, when they uſed 
rudeneſs and barbarity in their reprehenſions and reproaches, approach d 


him ſtill with bended knees, and in the humbleſt poſtures. There was argyle' 4.4. 
never a better Courtier than Argyle; who uſed all poſſible addreſs to 


make himſelf gracious to the King, entertain'd him with very pleaſant 
diſcourſes, with ſuch inſinuations, that the King did not only very well 
like his converſation, but often believ'd that he had a mind to pleaſe and 


.gratify him: but then, when his Majeſty made any attempt to get ſome 


of his Servants about him, or to reconcile the two Factions, that the 
Kingdom might be united, he gather'd up his countenance, and retird 
from him, without ever yielding to any one Propofition that was made 
to him by his Majeſty. In a word, the King's Table was well ſerv'd; 
there he fate in Majeſty, waited upon with decency : he had good Horſes 
to ride abroad to take the air, and was then well attended; and, in all 
publick appearances, ſeemd to want nothing that was due to a great 
King. In all other reſpects, with reference to power to oblige or gra- 
tify any Man, to diſpoſe or order any thing, or himſelf to go to any 


other place than was aſſign d to him, he had nothing of a Prince, but 


— 


might very well be look'd upon as a Priſoner. 

Bur that which was of ſtate and luſtre made moſt noiſe, and was in- 
duſtriouſly tranſmitted into all Nations and States; the other of diſre- 
ſpe& or reſtraint, was not communicated; and it it could not be en- 
tirely conceal'd, it was conſider'd only as a Faction between particular 
great Men, who contended to get the power into their hands, that 
they might the more notoriouſly and eminently ſerve that Prince whom 
they all equally acknowledged. The King's condition ſeemd wonder- 
fully advanced, and his being poſſeſſed of a Kingdom without a Rival, 


in which there was no appearance of an Enemy, look d like an earneſt 


tor the recovery of the other Two, and, for the preſent, as a great addi- 
tion of power to him in his Kingdom of Ireland, by a conjunction, 
and abſolute ſubmiſſion of all the Scots in Lier to the Marquis of Or- 
mond, the Kings Lieutenant there. 

ALL Men who had diſſwaded his Majeſty's repair into Scotland, 
were look d upon as very weak Politicians, or as Men who oppoſed the 
Publick good, becauſe they were excluded, and might not be ſuffer'd 
to act any part in the adventure; and they who had advanced the deſign, 
valued themſelves exceedingly upon their activity in that Service. The 


States of Holland thought they had merited much in ſuffering their 


— 


Ships to tranſport him, and ſo being miniſterial to his greatneſs; which 
they hoped would be remember d; and they gave all countenance to 
the Kotiſb Merchants and Factors who liv'd in their Dominions, and 
ſome ſecret credit, that they might ſend Armes and Ammunition, and 
whatſoever elſe was neceſſary for the King's Service into that Kingdom. 
France it ſelf look'd very chearfully upon the change; congratulated the 
Queen with much ceremony, and many profeſſions; and took pains to 
have it thought and believd that they had had a ſhare in the Counſel, 
and contributed very much to the reception the King found in Scotland, 


by their influence upon Argyle and his Party. And it hath been men- 


tion d before, how great a reputation this little dawning of power, how 
clouded ſoever, gave to the Embaſſadours in Spain, and had raiſed them, 
from ſuch a degree of diſreſpe&, as was near to contempt, to the full 


dignity 
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they were. 


Aſcham ſent 
Agent into 


Spain fromthe had been concern d in drawing up the Kings Trial, and had written a 
Parliament book to determine in what time, and after how many years, the Alle. 


England. 


— 


The Embaſa- the Embaſſadours expoſtulated with Don Lewis de Haro with ſome 


dours there 
expoſtulate 
with Don 
Lewis about 
ir. 


Hi Anſwer. 


dignity and eſtimation in that Court that was due to the Station in which 


THERE fell out there an accident at this time, which was a great 
manifeſtation of the affection of that Court, and indeed of the Nation. 
As Don Alonzo de Cardenas had uſed all the credit he had, to diſpoſe 
that Court to a good correſpondence with the Parliament, ſo he had 
employ d as much care to encline thoſe in England to have a confidence 
in the affection of his Maſter, and afſur'd them, © that if they would ſend 
can Embaſſadour, or other Miniſter into Spain, he ſhould find a good 
«reception. The Parliament, in the infancy of their Common- wealth, 
had more inclination to make a friendſhip with Spazz than with France, 
having at that time a very great prejudice tothe Cardinal ; and therefore, 
upon this encouragement from Don Alonzo, they reſolv'd to ſend an 
Envoy to Madrid; and made choice of one cham, a Scholar, who 


giance which is due from Subjects to their Soveraigns, comes to be de. 
termin d after a Conqueſt; and that, from that term, it ought to be 
paid to thoſe who had ſubdued them: a ſpeculation they thought fit to 
cheriſh. 

This Man, unacquainted with buſineſs, and unskill d in language, 
attended by three others, the one a Renegado Franciſcan Friar, who 
had been bred in ain, and was well verſed in the language; another, 
who was to ſerve in the condition of a Secretary; and the third, an in- 
ferior fellow for any ſervice, arrivd all in Span in an Engliſh Mer. 
chant's Ship: of which Don Alonzo gave ſuch timely notice, that he 
was receiv d and entertain d by the chief Magiſtrate at his landing, un- 
til they gave notice of it to the Court. The Town was quickly full of 
the rumour, that an Embaſſadour was landed from England, and would 
be receivd there; which no body ſeem'd to be well pleaſed with. And» 


warmth, * that his Catholick Majeſty ſhould be the firſt Chriſtian Prince 
* that would receive an Embaſſadour from the odious, and execrable 
«* Murtherers of a Chriſtian King, his Brother and Ally; which no other 
* Prince had yet done, out of the deteſtation of that horrible Parricide: 
and therefore they deſired him, *that Spain would not give ſo infa- 
* mous an example to the other parts of the world. Don Lew:s aſſur d 
them, © that there was no ſuch thing as an Embaſſadour coming from 
« England, nor had the King any purpoſe to receive any: that it was 
*true, they were inform'd that there was an Ezg//b Gentleman landed 
*at Cales, and come to Sevz/; who ſaid, he was ſent from the Parlia- 
* ment with Letters for the King; which was teſtified by a Letter from 
„Don Alonzo de Cardenas to the Duke of Medina Coeli; who thereupon 
had given Order for his entertainment at Sevz/, till the King ſhould 
give further order: That it was not poſſible for the King to refuſe to 
receive the Letter, or to ſee the Man who brought it; who pretended 
no kind of Character: That having an Embaſſadour refiding in Eng/and 
*to preſerve the Trade and Commerce between the two Nations, they 
did believe that this Meſſenger might be ſent with ſome Propoſitions 
from the Exgliſh Merchants for the advancement of that Trade, and it" 
*they ſhould refuſe to hear what he ſaid, it might give a juſt offence, 
and deſtroy all the Commerce; which would be a great damage to 
both Nations. | 

7 THAT 
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THAT this new Agent might come ſecurely to Madrid, an old Offi: 
cer of the Army was ſent from Sevz/ to accompany him thither; who 
came with him in the Coach, and gave notice every night to Don Leit 
of their advance. There were at that time, over and above the Eg//5 
Merchants, many Officers and Soldiers in Madrid, who had ſerv d in 
the Spanyb Armies, both in Catalonia and in Portugal; and theſe Men 
had conſulted amongſt themſelves how they might kill this fellow, who 
came as an Agent from the new Republick of Exgland; and half a do- 
zen of them, having notice of the day he was to come into the Town; 
owhich was generally diſcourſed of, rode out of the Town to meet him; 
but, miſſing ſhim, they return'd again, and found that he had enter d 
into it by another way; and having taken a view of his lodging, they 
met again thenext Morning; and finding, accidentally, one of the Em- 
baſſadours Servants in the ſtreets, they perſwaded him to go with them, 
and ſo went to the Houſe where {cham lodged; and, without asking 
any Queſtions, walked directly up the ſtairs into his Chamber, leaving 
a couple of their number at the door of the ſtreet, leſt, upon any noiſe 
in the houſe, that door might be ſhut upon them. They who went up, 
drew their ſwords; and befides their intentions, in diſorder, killd the 
»Fryar as well as the Agent; and fo return d to their Companions with z , 
their ſwords naked and bloody, and ſome fooliſh expreſſions of triumph, % odging: 
as if they had perform'd a very gallant and a juſtifiable ſervice. Not- 
withſtanding all which, they might have diſperſed themſelyes, and been 
ſecure, the People were ſo little concernd to enquire what they had 
done. But they being in confuſion, and retaining no compoſed thoughts 
about them, finding the door of a little Chapel open, went in thither < trons 
for ſanctuary: Only he who was in ſervice of the Embaſſadours, ſepa- -, be, 
rated himſelf from the reſt, and went into the houſe of the Venetiantin lz. 
Embaſſadour. By this time the people of the houſe where the Man lay,“ 
had gone up into the chamber; where they found two dead, and the 
other two crept, in a terrible fright, under the bed; and the Magiſtrates 
and people were about the Church, and talking with, and examining 
the perſons who were there; and the rumour was preſently divulged 
about the Town, that one of the E-g//b Embaſſadours was killd; 
THEY were at that time entring into their Coach to take the air; ac. 
cording to an appointment which they had made the day before. When 
they were inform'd of what had paſſed, and that Harry Progers, who 
was their Servant, had been in the action, and was retir d to the Houſe 
of the Venetian Embaſſadour, they were in trouble and perplexity;dif- 
% miſsd their Coach; and returnd to their lodging. Though they ab- 
horr'd the action that was committed, they foreſaw, the preſence of 
one of their own Servants in it, and even ſome paſſionate words they 
had uſed in their expoſtulation with Don Lewis, againſt the reception 
of ſuch a Meſſenger, as if © the King their Maſter had too many Sub- 
* jeQs in that place, for ſuch a fellow to appear there with any ſecurity, 
would make it be believd by many, that the attempt had not been 
made without their conſent or privity. In this trouble of mind, they 
unmediately writ a Letter to Lewis de Haro, to expreſs the ſenſe m. B.- 
they had of this unfortunate raſh action; © of which they hoped, he 9371077 
i-* did believe, if they had had any notice or ſuſpicion, they would have + 
prevented it. Don Lewis return d them a very dry Anſwer; © That 
* he could not imagine that they could have a hand in fo foul an af- h. e- 
ſaſſination in the Court (for 3 is calld, and look d r 
Vol. 3. 0 ? e 
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the Court) of a perſon under the immediate protection of the King: 
However, that it was an action ſo unheard of, and ſo diſhonourable to 
«the King, that his Majeſty was reſolvd to have it examin d to the bot. 
ce tom, and that exemplary juſtice ſhould be done upon the Offenders: 
ce that his own Embafladour in Eugland might be in great danger upon 
ce this Murther; and that they would ſend an Expreſs preſently thither, to 
« ſatisfy the Parliament how much his Catholick Majeſty deteſted, and 
« was offended with it, and reſolv d to do juſtice upon it; and if his Em. 
ce bafſadour under went any inconvenience There, they were not to won. 
ce der, if his Majeſty were ſevere Here; and ſo left it to Them to imagine. 
that their own Perſons might not be ſafe. | 

Bur they knew the temper of the Court too well, to have the leaſt 
apprehenſion of that: yet they were a little ſurpriſed, when they firſt 
ſaw the multitude of people, gather d together about their houſe, upon 
the firſt News of the action; inſomuch that the ſtreet before their houſe, 
which was the broadeſt in Madrid (the Calle de Alcala) was fo throng d 
that Men could hardly paſs. But they were quickly out of that appre- 
henſion, being aſſured, that the jealouſy that one of the Eugliſb Embaſ 
ſadours had ſuffer'd violence, had brought that multitude together; 
which they found to be true; for they no ſooner ſhew'd themſelves in» 
a Balcony to the people, but they ſaluted them with great kindneſs, 
pray'd for the King their Maſter, curſed and reviled the Murtherers of 
Theſe that fied his Father; and ſo departed. They who had betaken themſelves to the 
5e dee, Chapel, were, the next day or the ſecond, taken from thence by a prin- 
jones 41s Cipal Officer after examination, and ſent to the priſon: the other was 
ther eſcape not inquir d after; but, having conceald himſelf for ten or twelve days, 
wenn he went out of the Town in the night ; and, without any interruption 
or trouble, went into France. 

Oy all the Courts in Chriſtendom Madrid is that where Embaſla- | 
dours, and Publick Miniſters, receive the greateſt reſpe&; which be- 
fides the honour and punctuality of that People, bred up in the obſer- 
vation of diſtances and order, proceeds from the excellent method the 
Embaſſadours have of living with mutual reſpe& towards each other, 
and in mutual concernment for each others honour and privileges: fo 
that, if any Embaſſadour, in Himſelf or his Servants, receive any affront 
or diſreſpect, all the other Embaſſadours repair to him; and offer their 
ſervice, and interpoſition; by which means they are not only preſervd 
from any invaſion by any private and particular inſolence, but even from 
ſome Acts of Power, which the Court it ſelf hath ſome time thought 
fit to exerciſe, upon an extraordinary occaſion, towards a Minifter of- 
whom they had no regard. All are united on the behalf of the Character; 
and will not ſuffer that to be done towards one, which, by the conſe- 
quence, may refle& upon all. | 

Ir cannot be imagin'd, with what a general compaſſion all the Em- 
baſſadours look d upon theſe unhappy Gentlemen, who had involy'd 
themſelves by their raſnneſs in ſo much peril. They came to the Engi/b 
Embaſſadours to adviſe, and conſult what might be done to preſerve 
them, every one offering his aſſiſtance. The Action could in no degree 
be juſtified; all that could be urged and inſiſted upon in their behalf, was 
the Privilege of Sauctuary,“ They had betaken themſelves to the Church; 
v and the taking them from thence, by what Authority ſoever, was a 
violation of the rights and immunities of the Church, which, by the 
Law of the Kingdom, was ever defended with all tenderneſs. 1 — 

5 « betore 
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before the guilt of the blood could be examin'd, the Priſoners defired 
« that their Privilege, might be examin d, and that they might have 
Council aſſign d them to that purpoſe; which was granted; and ſe- 
veral Arguments were made upon the matter of Law before the Judges; 
who were favourable enough to the Priſoners. The King's Council 
urged, that, in caſe of Aſſaſſination, the Privilege of Sanctuary was 
«never allowd (which 1s true) and cited many Prefidents of late years 
in Madrid it ſelf, where, for leſs crimes than of blood, Men had been 
taken out of the Sanctuary, and tried, and executed. The Exgliſb Em- 
10 baſſadours thought not fit to appear on their behalf, and yet were not 
willing that the new Republick ſhould receive ſo much countenance 
from that Court, as would have reſulted from putting thoſe Gentlemen 
to death as if they had kill'd a publick Miniſter. The Pope's Nuntio, 
Julio Roſpiglioſi, who was afterwards Clement the Ninth, could not, ac- 7 Nextis 
cording to the Style of the Roman Court, either give, or receive vifits required them 
from the Eugliſb Embaſſadour: but they perform'd civilities to each 2, 
other by Meſlages, and paſſed mutual Salutations, with all reſpe& to | 
each other, as they met abroad. And the Venetian Embaſſadour brought 
them frequent aſſurances, that the Nuntio had ſpoken very effectually 
w*to the King, and to Don Les, for the redelivery of the Priſoners to 
*the Church, and preſſed it ſo hard upon the Conſcience of the King, 
© that he had ſome promiſe that they ſhould not ſuffer. 
IN the mean time, thundering Letters came from the Parliament, 
with great menaces what they would do, if exemplary juſtice was not 
inflicted upon thoſe who had Murther'd their Envoy; and Don Alonzo 
urged it, as if © he thought himſelf in danger till full fatisfa&tion ſhould 
© be given in that particular; all which for the preſent made deep im- 
preſſion, ſo that they knew not what to do; the King often declaring 
* that he would not infringe the privilege of the Church, and ſo under- 
go the cenſure of the Pope, for any advantage he could receive with [ 
reference to any of his Dominions: In the end (that the diſcourſe of n. 17 of | 
this Affair may not be reſumed again hereafter ) after a long impriſon- e . 
ment ( for during the Embaſladours ſtay they would not bring them ...  --—"—_ 
any Trial, leſt they might ſeem to do any thing upon their ſollicitation) 
the Priſoners were proceeded againſt aſſoon, or ſhortly after the Em- 
baſſadours had left Madrid, and were all condemn'd to dye; and aſſoon 
as the Sentence was declared, all the Priſoners were again deliver d into 
the ſame Church; where they remain d many days, having Proviſions 
of Victuals ſent to them by many Perſons of Quality, until they had all 
opportunity to make their eſcape; which was very ſucceſsfully done 
by all but one; who, being the only Proteſtant amongſt them, was more 
maliciouſly look d after and watch'd, and was follow d, and apprehended 
after he had made three days Journey from Madrid, and carried back, 
thither, and put to death: which was all the ſatisfaction the Parliament 
could obtain in that Affair; and is an inſtance, how far that People was 
from any affection to thoſe of England in their hearts, how much ſo- 
ever they complied with them out of the neceſſity of their fortune. 
WHEN ſome weeks were paſſed after that unlucky accident, the 
Embaſſadours went to confer with Don Lewzs upon ſome other occur- 
5Tence, with no purpoſe of mentioning any thing of the Priſoners. Don 
Lewis ſpoke of it in a manner they did not expect, one expreſſion was 
*To tengo invidia de eſtos Cavaleros Sc. I envy thoſe Gentlemen for 
*having done ſo noble an action, how penal ſoeyer it may prove to 
Vol. 3, O 0 2 them, 
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them, to revenge the blood of their King. Whereas, he ſaid, the King 
« his Maſter wanted ſuch reſolute Subjects; otherwiſe he would never 
« have loſt a Kingdom, as he had done Portugal, for want of one brave 
“Man; who, by taking away the life of the Uſurper, might at any time, 
e during the firſt two years, have put an end to that Rebellion. | 
To return now to the Affairs of Scotland: whether when the Mar. 
quis of Argyle firſt knew that the King would venture himſelf into Scor. 
land, he ſuſpected his own ftrength, and ſo ſent for his Friend Cromvell 
to aſſiſt him; or whether it ſeem d more reaſonable to the Parliament, 
when it was aſſured of the King's being there, to viſit him in that King: u 
dom, than to expect a Viſit from him, is not enough clear at this time. 
Cromwell, But aſſoon as the King was in Scotland, Cromwell, being ſent for by the 
Ee [mon Parliament, left what remain'd to be done in Ireland to Ireton (who had 
out of Ireland, married his Daughter) and made him Deputy; and tranſported himſelf 
his Deputy. into England; where the Parliament, not without great oppoſition from 
me Forte, BH the Presbyterian Party, reſolvd to fend an Army into Scotland 
»jendan Ar- Many oppoſed it, as they thought it an unjuſt and unprofitable War, 
my x0 co and knew it muſt be a very expenſive one; and others, becauſe it would 
keep up, and increaſe the power and authority of the Army in England; 

which was already found to be very grievous. 10 

TH1s reſolution produced another great alteration: Fairfax, who 

Fairfax gives had hitherto worne the name of General, declared pofitively that he 
= would not command the Army againſt Scotland. The Presbyterians ſaid, 
«jt was becauſe he thought the War unlawful, in regard it was againſt 

* thoſe of the ſame Religion; but his Friends would have it believ'd, 

Cromwell that he would not fight againſt the King. Hereupon Cromwell was 
. choſen General; which made no alteration in the Army; which he had 
modell d to his own mind before, and commanded as abſolutely. But 

in all other places he grew more abſolute and more imperious; he diſ- 
countenanced, and ſupprefled the Presbyterians in all places; who had 

been ſupported by Farrfax. The Independents had all credit about him; 

and the Churches and Pulpits were open to all kind of People who would 

ſhew their Gifts there; and a general diſtraction and confuſion in Reli- 

gion cover d the whole Kingdom; which raiſed as general a diſcontent 

in the minds of the People, who, finding no eaſe from the burthens they 

had ſo long ſuſtain d, but an increaſe of the Taxes and Impoſitions every 

day, grew weary of their new Government; and heartily prayed, that 

their General might never return from Scotland, but that, he being de- 
ſtroyed there, the King might return victorious into London. The bit. 

terneſs and perſecution againſt their Brethren in Eugland, and the old 
animoſity they had long borne againſt the Perſon of Crom7vell, made 

thoſe in Authority in that Kingdom reſolve to defend themſelves againſt 
TheScorsraiſe his Invaſion, and to draw together a very numerous body of Men well 
za» km. provided, and ſupplied with all things neceflary but courage and con- 
duct. They were lo careful in the modelling this Army, that they ſuf- 

fer d few or no Officers, or Soldiers, who had been in the Engagement 
of Duke Hamilton, or who gave the leaſt occaſion to be ſuſpected to 
wiſh well to the King or to the Hamiltonian Party, to be liſted or re- 
ceiv d into their Service. So that they had only ſome old diſcredited Of- 
ficers, who, being formerly thought unworthy of Command, had ſtucks 
clole to Argyle and to the Party of the Kirk. The truth is, the whole 
Army was under the Government of a Committee of the Kirk and the 


State; in which the Miniſters exerciſed the ſole Authority, and prayed 
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and Preach d againſt the Vices of the Court, and the impiety and ty: 
ranny of Cromwell, equally; and promiſed their Army Victory over the 
Enemy as poſitively, and in as confident terms, as if God himſelf had 
directed them to declare it. The King deſired that he might Command 
this Army, at leaſt run the fortune of it. But they were hardly prevaild 
with to give him leave once to ſee it; and, after he had been in it three 
or four hours, upon the obſervation that the Common Soldiers ſeem d 
to be much pleaſed to ſee him, they cauſed him to return, and the next 
day carried him to a place at a greater diſtance from the Army; de- 
ie claring, that they found the Soldiers too much inclined to put their 
« confidence in the Arme of Fleſh; whereas their hope and dependence 
« was to be only in God; and they were molt aſſured of Victory by the 
Prayers, and Piety of the Kirk. .. 1 


IN July Cromwell enter d Scotland, and march'd without any oppo- * * 
fition till he came within leſs than a days Journey of Edenborougb; d 


where he found the Scotz/b Army encamped upon a very advantageous 
ground; and he made his Quarters as near as he could conveniently, 
and yet with diſadvantages enough. For the Country was fo deſtroyed 
behind him, and the Paſſes fo guarded before, that he was compelled 
to ſend for all his Proviſion for Horſe and Foot from Ergland by Sea; 
inſomuch as the Army was reduced to great ſtreights; and the Scots 
really believ d, that they had them all at their Mercy, except ſuch as 
would embark on board their Ships. But aſſoon as Commell had reco- 
verd ſome Proviſions,” his Army begun to remove, and ſeem'd to pro- 
vide for their March. Whether that March was to retire out of ſo 
barren a Country for want of Proviſions (which no doubt were very 
ſcarce; and the Seaſon of the year would not permit them to depend 
upon all neceſſary Supplies by Sea, for it was now the Month of Septem- 
ber) or whether that motion was only to draw the Scots from the ad- 
o vantageous poſt of which they were poſſeſſed, is not yet underſtood. 
But it was confeſſed on all ſides, that, if the Scots had remain'd within 
their Trenches, and ſent Parties of Horſe to have follow'd the Emg/t/b 


Army cloſely, they muſt have ſo diſorder d them, that they would have n. 4/4 of 
left their Cannon, and all their heavy Carriage behind them, beſides the v 


danger the Foot muſt have been in. But the Scots did not intend to 
part with them fo eaſily; they doubted not but to have the Spoil of 
the whole Army. And therefore they no ſooner diſcernd that the 
Engh/h were upon their march, but they decamped, and follow'd with 
their whole Body all the night following, and found themſelves in the 

morning within a ſmall diſtance of the Enemy: for Cromwell was quick- 
ly advertiſed that the Scotiſh Army was diſlodged, and march'd after him; 
and thereupon he made a ſtand, and put his Men in good order. The 
Scots found they were not upon ſo clear a chaſe as they imagind, and 
placed themſelves again upon ſuch a fide of a Hill, as they believ d the 
Engliſh would not have the Courage to attack them there. 


BuT Cromwell knew them too well to fear them upon any ground, Cromwell ««- 
when there were no Trenches, or Fortifications to keep him from them; a 


3 the Scots in 


and therefore he made haſt to Charge them on all ſides, upon what ad- l of 


vantage-ground ſoever they ſtood. Their Horſe did not ſuſtain one 


vo Charge; but fled, and were purſued with a great execution. The Foot 


depended much upon their Miniſters, who Preach'd, and Pray'd, and 
allured them of the Victory, till the Exgliſb were upon them; and ſome 
of their Preachers were knock d in the head, whilſt they were promiſing 
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the Victory. Though there was fo little reſiſtance made, that Crommuell 
loſt very few Men by that days Service, yet the Execution was very 
terrible upon the Enemy; the whole Body of the Foot being, upon the 
matter, cut in pieces: no Quarter was given till they were weary of 
killing; ſo that there were between five and fix thouſand dead upon the 
place; and very few, but they who eſcaped by the heels of their Horſe, 
were without terrible wounds; of which very many died ſhortly after; 
eſpecially ſuch of their Miniſters who were not kill d upon the place, as 
very many were, had very notable marks about the head, and the face, 
that any Body might know that they were not hurt by chance, or in, 
the croud, but by very good will. All the Cannon, Ammunition, Car- 
riages, and Baggage, were entirely taken, and Cromwell with his victo- 


Cromwell e-rious Army march d directly to Edenborough; where he found plenty 


of all things which he wanted, and good accommodation for the refreſh. 
ing his Army; which ſtood in need of it. 

NEVER Victory was attended with leſs lamentations: for as Crom- 
well had great argument of Triumph in the total defeat and deſtruction 
of the only Army that was in Scotland; which defeat had put a great 
part of that Kingdom, and the chief City of it, under his obedience; fo 


The King ge the King, who was then at S* Johnſtons, was glad of it, as the greateſt, 
—_— happineſs that could befal him, in the loſs of ſo ſtrong a Body of his 


Enemies; who, if they ſhould have prevailed, his Majeſty did believe 
that they would have ſhut him up in a Priſon the next day; which had 
been only a ſtricter confinement than he ſuffer d already: for the Lord 
Lorne, eldeſt Son to the Marquis of Agyle, being Captain of his Guard, 
had ſo watchful a care of him both night and day, that his Majeſty could 
not go any whither without his leave. But, after this Defeat, they all 
look d upon the King as one they might ſtand in need of: they per- 
mitted his Servants, who had been ſequeſter'd' from him from his Ar- 
rival in the Kingdom, to attend, and wait upon him, and begun to talk, 
of calling a Parliament, and of a time for the King's Coronation; which 
had not hitherto been ſpoken of. Some Miniſters begun to Preach obe- 
dience to the King; the Officers, who had been caſhierd for their Ma- 
lignity, talk'd a loud of © the miſcarriages in the Government, and 
*that the Kingdom was betrayed to the Enemy for want of confidence 
*1n the King, whoalone could preſerve the Nation. They of the Coun- 
eil ſeem d not to have fo abſolute a dependence upon the Marquis of 
Argyle, but ſpoke more freely than they had uſed to do; and the Mar- 
quis applied himſelf more to the King, and to thoſe about him: ſo that 
the King did, in a good degree, enjoy the fruit of this Victory, as well, 
as Cromnvell, though his Majeſty's advantage was diſcern'd by a few 
Men only, and thoſe reduced into an obſcure quarter of the Kingdom; 
but the other made the eclat. The deſtruction of the only Army, and 
the poſſeſſing of Edenborough, was look d upon, in all places, as the 
entire conquelt of the whole Kingdom. 

Dox Ango made haſt to ſend the News into Spain of © the total 

c and irrecoverable defeat of the King; that he was driven into the High- 

lands; from whence he would be compell d to fly, aſſoon as he could 

*get means to eſcape : that the Republick was now ſettled, and no 

* more fear or hope of the King: the effect of all which, the Embaſſa- . 

dours quickly found at Madrid, by the carriage and countenance of that 

King and the Council; though it cannot be denied that the Common 

People appeard to have a much more generous ſenſe of the * 
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than the others did. The Embaſſadours receiv'd ſhortly a full advertiſe: 
ment of the truth; and © that the King thought his condition much im- 
« prov d by the defeat; and they uſed all the means they could, by ſe- 
veral Audiences, to inform the King of Spain and Don Lemis of the 
truth; and that they were miſinform d, as if the Army overthrown 
« was the King's; whereas they were indeed as much his Enemies, as 
Crommells was. But in this they could obtain no credit, and all ways 
were taken to make them perceive, that it was heartily wiſh'd they were 
gone; which they were refolv'd to take no notice of. X's 
'v IN the end, one morning, the Secretary of State came to them from 7 ge 
the King; and told them, © that they had been now above a year in Tu- 


a Meſſage from 


«that Court, where they had been well treated, notwithſtanding ſome 3 
« miſcarriages, which might very juſtly have incenſed his Catholick Ma- Elle 
« jeſty) mentioning the death of Aham) that they were Extraordi- , = 
* nary Embaſſadours, and fo needed not any Letters of Revocation; 
that they had receivd Anſwers to all they had propoſed, and were at 
liberty to depart; which his Catholick Majeſty defir'd they would do, 
« fince their preſence in the Court would be very prejudicial to his Affairs. 
This unexpected and unuſual Meſſage, deliver d ungracefully enough by 

van old Man, who, notwithſtanding his Office, was look d upon with 
little reverence to his parts, made them believe © that he had miſtaken 
* his Meſſage, at leaſt that he had deliver d it with leſs courtly circum- 
*ſtunces than he ought to have done. And therefore they return'd no 
other Anſwer, than © that they would attend Don Lemrs de Haro, and 
*underſtand from Him the King's pleafure. The next day, they ſent Bg r,“ 
for an Audience to Don Lewis, whom they found with a lefs open 
Countenance than he uſed to have; nor did he appear any thing more 
courtly than the Secretary had done; but told them, that there were 
Orders ſent to ſuch a Perſon (whom he named) to prepare their preſent; 

Pwhich ſhould be ready within very few days; and preſsd them very 
plainly, and without any regard to the ſeaſon of the year, it being then 
towards the end of January, to uſe all poſſible expedition for their de- 
parture, as a thing that, even in that reſpect, did exceedingly concern 
the ſervice of the King. This made the Embaſſadours imagine, which 

was likewiſe reported, that there was a formal Embaſſadour upon his 

way from England, and that the Court would be no more liable to the 
like Accidents. But they knew afterwards, that the cauſe of all this 7 r:/» 
haſt was, that they might bring into the Town as many Pictures, and pro to deport 
other choice and rich furniture, as did load eighteen Mules; which, , s 

as was ſaid before, Don Alonzo had bought of the King's goods, and 
then ſent to the Cr ne, and which they did not then think could be 
decently brought to the Palace, whilſt the Embafladours ſhould continue 
and remain in the Town. 

Ta1s injun&ion to leave Madrid, in fo unſeaſonable a time of the 
year, was very ſevere to the Embaſſadours. The Lord Cortington was 
at this time ſeventy fix years of Age, once or twice in a year troubled 
with] the Gout, in other reſpects of great vigour of Body and Mind; 
nor did there appear m his natural parts any kind of decay. He had re- 
folv'd, when he firſt propoſed this Embaſſy to the King, and, it may 

w be, it was the chief reaſon of propofing it, that, if there ſhould be no 
door open to let him return into England, by the time that his Em- 
bafſy ſhould expire, he would remain and die in Spain. But he did 

then beheve, that he ſhould have found another kind of Entertain _ 
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been reconciled by any Prieſt in as private a manner as he could defire 
N © 


there than he had done. He had, without doubt, deſeryd very well 
from that Nation, having always perform d thoſe Offices towards them 
which made him look d upon at home as too well affected to that Peo. 
ple, which, together with his conſtant oppoſition of the French, had 
render'd him very ungracious to the Queen: yet there were ſome ſea. 


" ſons, in which his credit and authority was not great enough to obtain 


all things for them which they deſir d, and expected; as when their 
Fleet, under the command of Oquendo, about the year 1639, had been 
aſſaulted in the Downs, and defeated by the Dutch Fleet, for want of 
that protection which they thought the King might have given to them. 
And it is probable their Embaſſadours, who were then in England, 
whereof Don Alonzo was one, did not find that readineſs and alacrity 
in him to appear in their ſervice, as they had formerly done; he very 
well knowing, that the being ſollicitous for them, in that conjuncture, 
might do Himſelf harm, and could do Them no good. But theſe Omiſ 
fions were now remember d, and all his ſervices forgotten: ſo that (as 
hath been touch'd before) his reception, from the firſt hour of his coming 
laſt thither, was very cold both from the King and the Court. And 
though he was now willing to reſume his former reſolution of ſtaying 
there; yet the treatment he had receiv d, and this laſt farewel, made » 
him doubt, very reaſonably, whether he ſhould be permitted to ſtay 
there or not. | 

THERE was another circumſtance, which was neceſſary to his refiding 
in Spain, in which he met with ſome difficulties that he had not fore- 
ſeen, and which did exceedingly perplex him; and which he plainly 
enough diſcern'd, and knew to be the true cauſe of all the diſcounte. 
nance he had met with in that Court (though he was willing the other 
Embaſſadour, who knew nothing of it, ſhould believe that it proceeded 
from what had paſſed in Ezg/and) which was then remember d in the 
diſcourſe of the Court, and was the true cauſe of the general prejudice, 
to him there. He had been formerly reconciled in that Kingdom to 
the Church of Rome, and had conſtantly gone to the Maſs there; and 
declaring himſelf afterwards in England to be of the Religion of the 
Church of England, he was Apoſtatiz d from the other; which, in that 
Country, is look d upon as ſuch a Brand, as the infamy of it can never 
be wiped out; and this indeed was the reaſon of that King's ſo notable 
averſion from him. The truthis, he had never made any enquiry into 
Religion to inform himſelf, but had conform'd to that which the Pro- 
vince he held obliged him to; and though he could never get the repu- 
tation in England of being well affected to that Church, and was ab, 
ways look d upon as moſt inclin d to the Roman, yet he convinced thoſe 
who would have taken advantage of that guilt, by being preſent at 
Prayers, and Sermons, and ſometimes receiving the Sacrament, as he 
did the very laſt Sunday he ſtay d in the Hague before he begun his 
journey towards Spain; and even after his arrival there, was conſtant 
at the reading the Common-prayers both morning, and evening, by their 
own Chaplain, in their Houle, as long as the Chaplain liv;d: and many, 
who knew him very well, did believe that if he had died in Eng/vnd, 
he would have died in the Communion of that Church. But there 1 
no doubt, he did reſolve, from the time that he meant to remain and, 
dic in Hain, that he would become a Roman Catholick again, which he 
thought to be a much eafier thing than it was; and that hemight have 
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But when he conſulted that affair with a Jeſuit, who frequently came 
to the Houſe, he found, that after an Apoſtacy, as they term'd it, it 
was not in the power of any Prieſt to reconcile him, but that it was 
reſery'd to the Pope himſelf; who rarely gives the faculty to any but 
to his own Nuntio's. This obliged him to reſort thither ; which he 
could not eaſily do without communicating it to the other Embaſſa- 
dour; towards whom this was the only ſecret he reſervd. And he 
found a way, as he thought, to elude him in this particular. He told 
him, ſeveral days, that the Nuntio had ſent him ſuch, and ſuch Meſ- 

ofages by that Jeſuit concerning thoſe Gentlemen who were in Priſon, 
the ſubſtance whereof did not differ from what the Venetian Embaſſa- 
dour had formerly deliverd from him: at laſt, he told him, that he 
« found the Nuntio had ſomewhat to ſay in that Affair which he would 
* not communicate by Meſſage, but wiſh'd to ſpeak with him in private; 
t for publickly he muſt not be known to have any conference with him; 

rand that hereupon he reſolvd to go incognito in S' Benjamin Wright's 
Coach to him : which he did, and was then reconciled; and return'd 
home making ſuch a relation of their conference to his Companion as he 
thought fit; and deliver d the Nuntio's ſalutation to him. But within 

»two or three days he knew what the Affair was: for, befides that the 
Nuntio could not perform the Office alone, but was to have the aſſiſtance 
of two or three ſo qualified, there was really care taken that the other 
Embaſſadour might know it. And, before that time, when they both 
viſited the Prefident de la Hazienda, who carried them into his Library, 
whilſt the other Embaſſadour was caſting his Eyes upon ſome Books (it 
being the beſt private Library in Madrid) the Lord Cottington told the 
Preſident, © that he was himſelf a Catholick, but that his Companion 
« was an obſtinate Heretick; of which the Prefident ſent him informa- 
tion the next day. But fince himſelf forbore ever to communicate this 

»ſecret to him, out of an opinion, it is very probable, that he might give 
ſome diſturbance to his reſolution, he likewiſe took no manner of no- 
tice of it to him to the minute of their parting. 

T 1s difficulty being over, there remain d yet another; which was, TtL-r4Cot- 
his having permiſſion to ſtay in that Country; for which he addreſs d 7 ts Je, 
himſelf to Don Lewis, mention d“ his Age; his infirmity of the Gout; 7,5 f. Spe 
* which would infallibly ſeize upon him, if, in that ſeaſon of the year, | 
he ſhould provoke it by an extraordinary Motion; in a word, that it 
* was impoſſible for him to make the Journey. Don Lewis told him, 
*he could anſwer him to part of what he ſaid without ſpeaking tothe 

King; that he muſt not think of ſtaying with the Character of an Em- 

© baffadour, nor of reſiding in Madrid, in how private a condition ſoe- 
ver; if he defired any thing with theſe two reſtraints, he would move 
the King in it. The other told him, © that he ſubmitted to both theſe 
conditions; and only defired licence to refide in Valladolid, where he 
had liv'd many years, when the Court remain d there, in the time of 
King Philip the third. 

Tus place was not diſlik d; and within few days, Don Lewis ſent 
him word © that the King approv'd it; and that he ſhould have a Letter 
"to the chief Magiſtrate there, to treat him with all reſpe&; and that 

"his Majefty would take care that he ſhould not — any diſtreſs, 
but would ſupply him as his neceffities required. And, ſhortly after, 
a Meflage was — to the Embaſſadours to let them know, that the 
King had appointed ſuch a day for to give them an Audience to take 
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their leave. This new importunity was as extraordinary as the former; 

Ti En5a/s- however, they perform'd their Ceremonies; and about the beginning 

Aude of of March, after they had been in that Court near fifteen Months, they 

% C both left Madrid in the ſame hour: the Lord Coſtington taking his 

tington fie, Courſe for Valladolid; where he had the fame Houſe provided, and 

2% . , made ready for him by the care of the Engliſb Jeſuits there, in which he 
had dwelt at the time of his Agency, when the Court reſided there; 

pere he died within one year after, in the 77" year of his Age. 
His Charatter., HE was a very wiſe Man, by the great and long experience he had 
in buſineſs of all kinds; and by his natural temper, which was not liable. 
to any tranſport of Anger, or any other paſſion, but could bear con- 
tradiction, and even reproach, without being moved, or put out of his 
way: for he was very ſteady in purſuing what he propoſed to himſelf, 
and had a courage not to be frighted with any oppoſition. It is true he 
was illiterate as to the Grammar of any Language, or the principles of 
any Science, but by his perfectly underſtanding the Spaniſb (which he 
ſpoke as a Spaniard) the French, and Italian Languages, and having 
read very much in all, he could not be ſaid to be ignorant in any part 
of Learning, Divinity only excepted. He had a very fine and extraor. 
dinary underſtanding in the Nature of Beaſts and Birds, and aboye all» 
in all kind of Plantations and Arts of Husbandry. He was born a Gen- 
tleman both by Father and Mother, his Father having a pretty entire 
Seat near Bruton in Somerſet-/hire, worth above two hundred pounds 
a year, which had deſcended from Father to Son formany hundred years, 
and is ſtil] in the poſſeſſion of his Elder Brother's Children, the Family 
having been always Roman Catholick. His Mother was a Stafford, 
nearly allied to S' Edward Stafford; who was Vice-Chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth, and had been Embaſſadour in France; by whom this 
Gentleman was brought up, and was Gentleman of his Horſe, and left 

one of his Executors of his Will, and by him recommended to S* Robert; 
Cecil, then Principal Secretary of State; who preferr'd him to S* Charkes 
Comwalls, when he went Embaſſadour into Spain, in the beginning of 
the Reign of King James; where he remain d, for the ſpace of eleven 
or twelve years, in the condition of Secretary or Agent, without ever 
returning into England in all that time. He raiſed by his own Virtue 
and Induſtry a very fair Eſtate, of which, though the Revenue did not 
exceed above four thouſand pounds by the year; yet he had four very 
good Houſes, and three Parks, the value whereof was not reckon'd into 
that computation, He livd very nobly, well ſery'd, and attended in his 

| Houſe; had a better Stable of Horſes, better proviſion for Sports (eſpe- 
cially of Hawks, in which he took great delight) than moſt of his Qua- 
lity, and liv'd always with great ſplendour; for though he lov d Money 
very well, and did not warily enough conſider the circumſtances of 
getting it, he ſpent it well all ways but in giving, which he did not affect. 
He was of an excellent humour, and very eaſy to live with; and, under 
a grave countenance, cover d the moſt of mirth, and cauſed more, than 
any Man of the moſt pleafant diſpoſition. He never uſed any Body ill, 
but uſed many very well for whom he had no regard: his greateſt fault 

was, that he could diſſemble, and make Men believe that he lovd them 

very well, when he cared not for them. He had not very tender Af, 
fections, nor Bowels apt to yearn at all objects which deſery'd con 
paſſion. He was heartily weary of the world, and no Man was more 

willing to die; which is an Argument that he had peace of — 
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He left behind him a greater eſteem of his Parts, than love to his 
Perſon. 

Tax other Embaſſadour was diſmiſſed with much more courteſy : * er Be 
for when they heard that his Family remain d at Autmerp in Flanders, Hug 
and that he intended to go thither, and ſtay there till he receivd other 7 
Orders from the King his Maſter, they gave him all diſpatches thither 
which might be of uſe to him in thoſe parts. The King of Spain him- 
ſelf uſed many gracious Expreſſions to him at his laſt Audience, and 
ſent afterwards to him a Letter for the Arch Duke Leopold; in which 

io he expreſſed the good opinion he had of the Embaſladour; and com- 
manded © that, whilft he ſhould chooſe to reſide in thoſe parts, under 
his Government, he ſhould receive all reſpect, and enjoy all Privileges 
«25 an Embafladour : and Don Lewis de Haro writ likewiſe to the 
Arch-Duke, and the Count of Fuenſaldagna, to look upon him as His 
* particular Friend: all which Ceremonies, though they coſt them no- 
thing, were of real benefit and advantage to the Embaſladour : for be- 
fides the treatment he receiv d from the Arch-Duke himſelf in Bruſſels, 
as Embafladour, ſuch directions, or recommendations, were ſent to 
the Magiſtrates at Antwerp, that he enjoy'd the Privilege of his Chapel, 

z and all the Exgliſb, who were numerous then in that City, repair d 
thither with all freedom for their devotion, and the exerciſe of their 
Religion, which liberty had never been before granted to any Man 
there, and which the Exgliſb, and Iriſh Prieſts, and the Roman Catho- 
licks of thoſe Nations, exceedingly murmur'd at, and uſed all the En- 
deavours they could to have taken away, though in vain. 

IN his paſſage through France he waited upon the Queen Mother, „% 2 
who receiv'd him very graciouſly ; and he found there, that the ſucceſs F 4. 
which Cromwell had obtain d in Scotland (though the King was ſtill 777 00 we 
there, and in a better condition than before) had the ſame effect in the 75 

Court of Spain; it gave over all thoughts of the King, as in a condition 
not only deplorable, but as abſolutely deſperate. 

THERE had, a little before, fallen out an accident that troubled 
France very much, and no leſs pleaſed Spar; which was the death of 
the Prince of Orange; a young Prince of great hope and expectation, Ti Pe 7 
and of a ſpirit that deſired to be in Action. He had found, that the Ong 
Peace between Spain and the Low- Countries, which his Father had 
been ſo ſollicitous to make, even at his expiration, was not like to pre- 
ſerve him in equal luſtre to what the three former Princes had enjoy d; 
and therefore he wiſh d nothing more, than that an opportunity might 

be offer d to enter upon the War. He complain loudly, that the Court 
of Spain had not obſerv d, nor perform d, many of thoſe Conditions 
which it was obliged to do for the particular benefit of Him, and his 
Family . whereby he continued involv'd in many debts, which were un- 
eaſy to him; and ſo, upon all occaſions which fell out, he adhered to 
that Party in the States which were known moſt to favour the Intereſt 
of France; which inclination the Cardinal, and the other Miniſters of 
that Crown, uſed all poſſible care and endeavour to cultivate: and Spain 
was fo much affected with the apprehenſion of the conſequence of that 
alteration, and with the conſcience of their own having promoted it, 

by not having complied with their obligations, that they reſolvd to 
redeem their error, and to reconcile him again, if poſſible, to them. 

To this purpoſe, a very great preſent was prepared ate Madrid to be 
ſent to him, ten brave /b Horſes, the worſt of which coſt there 
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three hundred pounds ſterling, with many other rarities of great value; 
and likewiſe a preſent of Plate, Jewels, and perfum d Leather, to the 
Princeſs Royal his Wife; and a full affurance, © that they would forth- 
ce with begin to perform all the Articles which were to be done by them, 
« 2nd finiſh all within a ſhort time. 

TRE Expreſs, who was appointed to accompany the preſent, and to 
perform the other functions, was to begin his journey within two days, 
when the News arrivd, by an Expreſs from Bruſſels, who came in as 
ſhort a time as could be imagind, that the Prince of Orange was dead 
of the ſmall Pox, and had left the Princeſs with Child, and very near 

14 Princeſs her time; who was brought to bed of a Son within few days after his 
5.» orthof. deceaſe. The Court at Madrid could not conceal its joy, nor diflemble 
25 their opinion, that the Enemy whoſe influence they moſt apprehended, 
was fortunately taken out of the way. On the other hand, France own'd 

a great ſorrow and grief for the loſs of a Man whom they believd to be 

more than ordinarily affected to them; and who, by a conjunction with 

their Friends in Holland, might, in a ſhort time, be much ſuperior to 

that Party in the States which adhered to the Saniſb Intereſt. 

Bur no body receiv'd ſo inſupportable prejudice, and damage, by 

The King (of this fatal blow, as the King of Great Britain did; towards whom that » 

5 lle Pin. brave Prince gave all the teſtimony and manifeſtation of the moſt entire, 
faſt, and unſhaken Affection and Friendſhip, that hath ever been per- 
form'd towards any Perſon under any fignal misfortune. Beſides the 
aſſiſting him upon ſeveral emergent occaſions, with greater Sums of 
Money than were eaſy to his incumber'd fortune, his reputation, and 
his declared reſolution, © that he would venture all he had in that quar- 
* rel, diſpoſed many to be more concern for his Majeſty. Though he 
could not prevail over that Faction in Hollaud, which were known to 
favour Cromwell ( and the more out of their averſion to him, and to his 
power and greatneſs) to induce them to ſerve the King, yet he kept the x 
States General from conſenting to that infamous Alliance and Con- 
junction, which, ſhortly after his death, they enter d into with the new 
Republick; and which they would never have yielded to, if He had 
livd. And, no doubt, the reſpect both France and Spain had for him, 
and his interpoſition, had prevail d with both to be more reſtrain d than 
they afterwards appear d to be, in a total declining all conſideration of 
the King, and rejecting all thoughts of his Reſtoration. It contributed 
very much to the negligent Farewel the Embaſſadours had receiyd in 
Spain: for the news of the Prince's death had arriv'd there ſome time 
before their departure; and it did not only extinguiſh all imaginations « 
in France of any poſſible hope for our King, but very much leſſen d the 
reſpect, and civility, which that Court had always ſhew d to the Queen 
her ſelf, as a Daughter of France; towards whom they expreſſed not 
that regard they had formerly done. 

Bur there was another accident, which, at this time, gave the Queen 
more trouble than this; and of which her Majeſty made great complaint 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer at his return from Spain. Upon 
the Interview which had been between the King and the Queen at 
Beauvais, when the King went for Holland, upon the foreſight, if not 
the reſolut ion, that it would be fit for him to adventure his own Per: q 

Tonching the JON into Scotland, he had left his Brother the Duke of York with the 
1, Queen, with direction © that he ſhould conform himſelf entirely to the 
Grew «will and pleaſure of the Queen his Mother, matters of Religion only 
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« excepted. And there was the leſs doubt of his conformity to her com- 
mands, becauſe, beſides his piety and duty, which was very entire to- 
wards her, he was to depend wholely upon Her bounty for his Support; 
the Court of France not taking any notice of this increaſe of her ex- 
pence, nor paying her own narrow aſſignation with any punctuality; 
ſo that ſhe was not able, beſides the reſervedneſs in her Nature, ſo to 
ſupply him as to make his condition pleaſant to him; but exerciſed the 
lame auſtere carriage towards Him, which ſhe had done to the Prince 
his Brother, and as unſucceſsfully. The Duke was very young, with a 
.- numerous Family of his own, not well enough inclined to be contented, 
and confiſting of Perſons who lov d not one another, nor their Mafter 
well enough to confider him before themſelves: which wrought that 
effect upon him, that none of them had that credit with him, that, at 
ſuch an Age, ſome good Men ought to have had: which proceeded 
from want of reaſonable providence and circumſpection. For when he 
made his Eſcape out of Exgland (as is mention d before) he had only 
one Perſon attending him (who had, before, no relation or pretence to 
his Service) whoſe merit might have been otherwiſe requited, than by 
giving him a title and dependence upon him; and he quickly appear d 
to be ſo unworthy of it, that he was remov'd from it. Then was the 
time that ſuch Perſons ſhould have been placed about him, as might 
have both diſcover'd ſuch infirmities, as his Nature might incline him 
to, and have infuſed thoſe Principles of Virtue, and Honour, as he was 
moſt capable of, and diſpoſed to; and which had been as proper for his 
preſent misfortune, as for his higheſt dignity. But that Province was 
wholely committed to the Queen his Mother by the late King, who was 
then in Priſon; and her Majeſty being then at Paris, when the Duke 
landed in Holland, ſhe could not deliberate fo long upon it as ſuch a 
ſubje& required ; and ſo was perſwaded by others to conſider Them 
;-more than her Son; and made haſt to put ſuch a family about him, 
with reference to the number, and to the Offices which they were de- 
ſignd to ſerve in, as was above the greatneſs to which the younger Son 
of the Crown of England could pretend, by the uſage and cuſtom of 
that Kingdom, when it was in the greateſt ſplendour; and all this, when 
there was not in view the leaſt Revenue to ſupport it, but that the 
whole charge and burthen of it muſt inevitably fall upon Her; of which 
her Majeſty was quickly ſenſible, and paid the penalty at leaſt in the 
peace and quiet of her mind. 
THe Duke was full of Spirit and Courage, and naturally lovd de- 
£-!1gns, and deſired to engage himſelf in ſome Action that might improve 
and advance the low condition of the King his Brother; towards whom 
he had an inviolable Affection and Fidelity, ſuperior to any temptation. 
He was not pleaſed with the treatment he receivd in Fance, nor had 
confidence enough in any of his Servants, to be adviſed by them towards 
the contriving any expedient that he might reaſonably diſpoſe himſelf 
to, or to be diſſwaded from any Enterpriſe which his own paſſion might 
luggeſt to him; though too many had too much credit with himin con- 
tributing to his diſcontents, and in repreſenting the uncomfortableneſs 
of his own condition to him; © the little regard the Queen appear d to 
have of him, the luſtre that ſome of her Servants livd in, and thoſe 
"who depended upon them, whilſt his Royal Highneſs wanted all that 
was neceflary, and his Servants were expoſed to the moſt ſcandalous 
neceſſities and contempt; which ſuggeſtions, by degrees, began to 
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abate that reverence in him to the Queen his Mother, to which he was 
very dutifully inclined. 
THERE were at that time two Perſons, who, though without any 
relation to the Court, very much frequented the Duke's lodgings, and 
s Edward had frequent diſcourſes with him, S' Edward Herbert, the late Kings 
> G. Rach Atturney General (of whom much is ſaid before) and S' George Rat. 
have grea! n- c[157', who had been deſign d by that King to attend upon the Duke of 
Yorkinto Ireland, when he once thought of ſending him thither. But 
that deſign being quickly laid afide, there was no more thought of ufing 
his Service there. The Duke looked upon them both as wiſe Men, and. 
fit to give him advice; and finding that they both applied themſelves 
to him with diligence, and addreſs, he communicated his thoughts more 
freely to Them than to any others. And they took pains to perſwade 
him to diſlike the condition he was in, and that he might ſpend his time 
They recom- More to his advantage in ſome other place than in France. They ſpoke 
_ 747-:";Often to him of the Duke of Lorraine, as a pattern and example for all 
the Duke of * unfortunate Princes to follow: that he being, by the power and in. 
I juſtice of the King of France, driven out of his Principality and Do. 
* minions, had, by his own Virtue and Activity, put himſelf in the 
© head of an Army; by which he made himſelf ſo confiderable, that he» 
«was courted by both the Crowns of France and Spam, and might 
* make his conditions with either according to his own election; and in 
e mean time liv'd with great reputation, and in great plenty, eſteemd 
ce by all the world for his courage and conduct. With theſe, and the 
like diſcourſes, the Duke was much pleaſed, and amuſed , and wiſhd 
in himſelf that he could be put into ſuch a condition, when in truth 
there could not a more improper Example have been propoſed to him, 
* Whoſe condition was more unlike his, or whoſe fortune and manners 
7he Duke of He was leſs to wiſh to follow, or leſs able to imitate. For the Duke of 
charatter. Lorraine had, for many years before his misfortunes, had a great name, 
in War, and was looked upon as one of the greateſt Captains of Chr/ten- 
dom; and had drawn the Armes, and power of France upon him, by 
his inconſtancy, and adhering to Spain, contrary to his Treaty and obl: 
gation with the other Crown; and when he was driven out of his own 
Country, and not able to defend it, he was in the head of a very good 
Army, and poſſeſſed of great Wealth, which he carried with him, and 
could not but be very welcome, as he well knew, in Flanders, both 
as his misfortune proceeded from his Affection to their King, and as 
his Forces were neceſſary for their defence. And ſo he made ſuch con- 
ditions with them, as were moſt beneficial to himſelf, and yet, in the, 
conlequence, ſo unſucceſsful, as might well terrify all other Princes 
from treading in the ſame footſteps. 

The King le. WITH the report of the defeat of that Army by Connell in Scot- 
Liane 7e 4% land (which was the firſt good fortune to the King) or ſhortly after, ſome 
dead. Letters from Eugland brought Intelligence, without any ground, that 
the King was dangerouſly fick; and, ſhortly after, that he was dead; 
which was beliey d in Exglaud, and from thence tranſmitted into Frarce. 
This gave a new Alarm to thoſe two Gentlemen mention'd before, who 
receiv'd this information from ſuch Friends in Englaud, that they did 
really believe it to be true; and thereupon concluded, that both the, 
place and the company would not be fit for the new King to be found 
in: and therefore that it would be neceſſary for him to remove from 

thence, before the report ſhould be confirm d, and believ d. 
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WHETHER they imparted this nice conſideration to the Duke or 
not, his Highneſs, without any preface of the motives, told the Queen, 
« he was reſolv d to make a Journey to Bruſſels; who, being exceedingly n. 5. l, 7 
ſurpriſed, ask d him the reaſon; and © how he could be able to make Not, -- 
ſuch a Journey: which ſhe in truth believ d impoſſible for him, ſince e 14a: 
ſhe knew he had no Money. His Anſwer in ſhort was, that he would Nu 
« yifit the Duke of Lor rain, who had been always a friend to his Father, % g 
« 2nd continued his Affection to the King his Brother; and he had ſome 
« reaſon to believe, That Duke would enable him to appear in action, 
0 that might be for his Majeſty's Service; and that he was refolv'd to be- 
gin his Journey the next day; from which, neither the Queen's Advice, 
nor Authority, could divert him. Her Majeſty quickly diſcern d, that 
neither the Lord Byron, nor 8 John Berkley, nor M Bennet, his Se. 
cretary, knew any thing of it; and therefore eaſily concluded who the 
Counſellors were; who were both very ungracious to her, and ſhe had 
long done all ſhe could to leflen the Duke's eſteem of them. They well 
foreſaw that the want of Money would be of that force, that, without 
any other difficulty, the Journey would be render'd impoſſible. They 
had therefore, upon their own credit, or out of their own ſtore, pro- 
zocur'd as much as would defray the Journey to Bruſſels; which, by the 
Duke's directions, was put into the hands of S George Rateliſ,, and to 
be managed by his providence and diſcretion. And then he publickly 
declar'd his reſolution to begin his Journey the next day for Bruf/els, 
leaving his Servants to make what ſhift they could to ſtay there, or 
tollow him. | 
SINCE there was no remedy, the Queen thought it neceſſary that his 
chief Servants ſhould wait on him, that ſhe might receive an Account 
what progreſs he made, and what his defign could be: fo the Lord By- 
ron, and M Bennet, made themſelves ready for the Journey; S John 
Berkley chooſing to ſtay behind, that he might not appear inferior 
where he had exerciſed the ſupreme Charge. And ſo, with the other 
two Counſellors, and many of the inferior Servants, the Duke, ac- 
cording to his reſolution, left the Queen; and, when he came to Braf: 
ſels, he lodged at the Houſe of 8“ Henry de Vir the King's Reſident, 
without being taken notice of by any of that Court. There the two Coun- 
ſellors begun to form his Family, and to confer Offices upon thoſe who 
were molt acceptable to them; preſuming that they ſhould ſhortly re- 
ceive News from England, which would confirm all that they had done 
| under other titles. In the mean time the Government of the Houſe, 
* and ordering the expence, was committed wholely to 8 George Ratcif, 
; whilſt the other contented himſelf with prefiding in the Counſels, and 
directing all the politick defigns. The Duke of Lorrain had viſited the 
Duke upon his firſt arrival, and being inform d of the ſtreights his Royal 
Highneſs was in, preſented him with one thouſand Piſtols. But now 
the ſecret ground of all their Counſels, was found to be without any 
reality: the King was not only alive, and in good health, but known 
to be in the head of an Army that look d Cromwell in the face; which 
deſtroy'd all the Machine they had raifed : yet, being too far embark'd 
to retire with any grace, and being encouraged by the civility the Duke 
of Lorrain had ſhew'd towards the Duke, they had the preſumption 0 / com 
propoſe that there might be a Marriage between the Duke of Tork and 7% 
the Daughter of the Duke of Lorrain by the Counteſs of Canteeroy 2 


whom he had publickly Married, but which Marriage was declar d a 
R at fey, 
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The Dake vi- 
fits his Siſter 
as the Hague. 


at Rome to be void, by reaſon that his former Wife was ſtill alive. 

WHEN the Duke of Lorrain ſaw how the Affairs of this young Prince 
were conducted, and that the Lord Byron, and M Bennet, who were 
Men well bred, and able to have diſcourſed any bufineſs to him, one 
whereof was his Governour and the other his Secretary, who by their 
Offices ought to be more truſted in an Affair of that moment, were not 
at all acquainted with it, and that the other two Perſons, who were 
Men of a very unuſual mien, appear d in it, and that only S' George 
Ratcliff undertook to ſpeak to him about it, who could only make him. 
ſelf underſtood in Latin, which the Duke cared not to ſpeak in, he de., 
clind entertaining the motion, till he might know that it was made 
with the King's approbation; which the other did not pretend it to be, 
but © that he did not doubt it would be afterwards approv d by his Ma- 
c jeſty. Thus they were at the end of their projects; and there being 
no means to ſtay longer at Bruſſels, they perſwaded the Duke to viſit 
his Siſter at the Hague, and there to conſider, and adviſe what was next 
to be done. | 

OF all theſe particulars the Queen complain'd to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with great bitterneſs againſt the folly and preſumption 
of thoſe two Gentlemen, whoſe fidelity to the King ſhe did not ſul "8 
nor could ſhe imagine the motive that had engaged them in ſuch a bold 
undertaking; but ſhe required him, © that, aſſoon as he ſhould come into 
e FJanders, he would make a Journey to the Hague, and prevail with 
«the Duke (to whom ſhe writ to the ſame purpoſe) © to return again 
ce to Parts, which the Chancellor promiſed to endeavour heartily to do, 
being exceedingly troubled at the general diſcourſe, which that Sally 
had adminiſterd, as if there were a Schiſm in the Royal Family in a 
ſeaſon” when ſo much union was requiſite. 

THERE was another inſtance of the King's extreme low condition, 
and of the higheſt diſreſpect the Court of France could expreſs towards 
him, and of which all the Proteftant Party of the Queen's Family com- 
plain'd very vehemently. From the time of the Queens being in France, 
the late King had appointed a Chaplain of his own, D' Caſins, who was 
afterwards Biſhop of Durham, to attend upon her Majeſty for the con- 
ſtant ſervice of that part of her Houſhold, the number of her Proteſtant 
Servants being much ſuperior to thoſe who were Roman Catholicks. 
And the Queen had always punQually comply'd with the King's di- 
rections, and uſed the Chaplain very graciouſly, and aſſign d him a 
competent ſupport with the reſt of her Servants. An under Room in 
the Louvre, out of any common paflage, had been aſſign d for their 
morning and evening Devotions; the Key whereof was committed to 
the Chaplain; who cauſed the Room to be decently furniſh'd, and kept; 
being made ule of to no other purpoſe. Here, when the Prince firſt 


came thither, and afterwards, whilſt he ſtaid, he perform d his Devo- 


p. Colns for-* that That Room ſhould be no more apply'd to that purpoſe, and that 


bid to officiate, 


tions all the week, but went Sundays ſtill to the Reſident's Houſe to 
hear Sermons. At this time an Order was ſent from the Queen Regent, 


10 the Prote- the French King would not permit the Exerciſe of any other Religion 


ſtants in the 
Queen's Fam: 
y at Paris. 


cc: 


in any of his Houſes than the Roman Catholick : and the Queen gave 
notice to the Chaplain, © that ſhe was no longer able to continue the- 


payment of the Exhibition ſhe had formerly aſſign d to him. The Pro- 


teſtants, whereof many were of the beſt Quality, lamented this Altera- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and defired him to intercede 


with 


1 
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with the Queen, which he had the more title to do, becauſe, at his go- 
ing into Spain, ſne had vouchſafed to promiſe him (upon ſome Rumours, 
of which he took notice) that the ſame Privilege which had been, 
« ſhould till be continued, and enjoy d by the Proteſtants ofherHouſhold 
and that ſhe would provide for the Chaplain's Subſiſtence. He pre- 


< ſum'd therefore to ſpeak with her Majeſty upon it; and beſought her m cel 
to confider, what ill impreſſion this new Order would make upon the" 


the Green 
6 — 


« Proteſtants of all the King's Dominions; upon whom he was chiefly = 


« to depend for his Reſtoration; and how much prejudice it might be to 
oc her ſelf, to be look d upon as a greater Enemy to Proteſtants, than 
«ſhe had been taken notice of to be; and likewiſe, whether this Or- 
«der, which had been given fince the departure of the Duke of York, 
* might not be made uſe of as an excuſe for his not returning, or indeed 
te for his going away at firſt, ſince the preciſe time when it iſſued, would 


not be generally underſtood. The Queen heard him very graciouſly, 7% . 


and acknowledged, that what he ſaid had reaſon in it, but proteſted 
«that ſhe knew not what remedy to apply to it; that ſhe had been her 
«ſelf ſurpriſed with that Order, and was troubled at it; but that the 
* Queen Regent was poſitive in it, and blamed her for want of Zeal in 

100 her Religion; and that ſhe cared not to advance it, or to convert any 
*of her Children. She wiſhd him “to confer with M' Monuntagne 
4 upon it; and imply d, © that His bigotry in his new Religion, had con- 
*tributed much to the procuring that Order. He had newly taken Or- 
ders, and was become Prieſt in that Church, and had great power with 
the Queen Regent, as well for his Animofity againſt that Religion he 
Had profeſſed, as for his vehement Zeal for the Church of which he 
now was. Upon this occaſion, her Majeſty exprefled a great ſenſe of 
the loſs ſhe had ſuſtain d by the death of her old Confeſſor, Father Phillips; 
who, ſhe ſaid, © was a prudent and diſcreet Man; and would never ſuffer 

eher to be preſſed to any paſſionate undertakings, under pretence of 
* doing good for Catholicks; and always told her, that, as ſhe ought 
*to continue firm and conſtant to her own Religion, ſo ſhe was to live 
well towards the Proteſtants, who deſervd well from her, and to 
* whom ſhe was beholding. She ſaid, it would not be poſſible to have 
*the ſame or any other room ſet afide, or allow d to be uſed as a Cha- 
* pel; but that ſhe would take ſuch courſe, that the family might meet 
for the Exerciſe of their devotion in ſome private room that belong d 
*to their Lodgings: and that though her own Exhibition was ſo ill paid, 
*that ſhe was indebted to all her Servants, yet ſhe would give Order 

voc that Doctor Co/ms (againſt whom ſhe had ſome perſonal exceptions) 
* ſhould receive his Salary, in proportion with the reſt of her Servants. 
She bid him © aſſure the Duke of York, that he ſhould have a free Exer- 
A = of his Religion, as he had before, though it mult not be in the ſame 
*place. 


THe Chancellor conferrd with M Mountague upon the Subject; and ee 


confers with 


offer d the ſame reaſons which he had done to the Queen; which he Moun:- 
looked upon as of no moment; but ſaid, © that the King of France wass 


* Maſter in his own Houſe, and he was reſoly'd, though the King of 
* England himſelf ſhould come thither again, never to permit any ſo- 
5-*lemn exerciſe of the Proteſtant Religion in any Houſe of his. The 
confideration of what the Proteſtants in England might think on this 
occafion, was of leaſt moment to him; and it was indeed the Common 
diſcourſe there, © that the Proteſtants of the Church of England could 
Vol. 3. Q q © never 
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never do the King Service, but that all his hopes muſt be in the Ro- 
© man Catholicks, and the Presbyterians; and that he ought to give all 
ce ſatisfaction to both thoſe Parties. 

W HEN the Chancellor of the Exchequer came to Antwerp, with a 
purpoſe to make a journey ſpeedily to the Hague, he was inform d, that 
the States were much offended that the Duke of Torx remain'd there; 
c and therefore that the Princeſs Royal (who now more depended upon 
their favour than ever; her own joynture, as well as the fortune of her 
Son, being to be ſetled in their judicatory) could no longer enter. 
«tain him, but that he would be the next day at Breda. Thither the 

Katte us, Chancellor immediately went; and found the Duke there with a fa- 
of York mily in all the confuſion imaginable, in preſent want of every thing, 
Ree i. and not knowing what was to be done next. They all cenſur d and re. 
— 2 proach d the Counſel by which they had been guided, and the Counſellors 
| as bitterly inveigh'd againſt each other, for undertaking many things 
which had no foundation in truth. They who concurrd in nothing elſe, 
were equally ſevere againſt the Atturney, as a Man of that intolerable 
pride that it was not poſſible for any Man to converſe with him. He 
as frankly reproach'd them all with being Men of no parts, of no under. 
ſtanding, nor learning, no principles, and no reſolution, and was ſo juſt» 
to them all, as to contemn every Man of them alike. In truth he had 
render d himſelf fo grievous to them all, that there was no Man who 
deſir d to be in his Company; yet, by the knack of his talk, which was 
the moſt like reaſon without being it, he retaind ſtill too much credit 
with the Duke; who, being amuled and confounded with his pofitive 
diſcourſe, thought him to be wiſer than thoſe who were more eafily un- 
derſtood; and was himſelf ſo young, that he was rather delighted with 
the journeys he had made, than ſenfible that he had not enter d upon 
them with reaſon enough ; and was fortified with a firm reſolution neyer 
to acknowledge that he had committed any error. However, he was 
very glad to receive the Queen's Letter, which the Chancellor deliver d 
to him; heard his advice very willingly, and reſolvd to begin his jour- 
ney to Paris without any delay; and look d upon the occaſion, as a 
very ſeaſonable redemption. The next day he went to Antwerp; and 
from thence, with the ſame retinue he had carried with him, made 
os ts Pghaſt to Paris, and was receiv'd by the Queen his Mother without thoſe 
ile Qee expoſtulations and reprehenfions which he might reaſonably have ex- 
pected; though her ſeverity was the ſame towards all thoſe, who, ſhe 
thought, had Had the credit and power to ſeduce him; and they were 
not ſollicitous, by any Apologies or Confeſſion, to recover her favour: - 
for the true reaſon that had ſway d them being not to be avow d, any 
other that they could deviſe and ſuggeſt, would have render'd them 
more inexcuſable. | 
The Kingts/ DURING this time, the King underwent all kind of Mortifications 
land. in Scotland. But after the defeat of the Scotiſb Army in September, 
with which the King and Cromwell were equally delighted, as hath 
been ſaid before, the Marquis of &g/e's Empire ſeem d not to be ſo ab- 
ſolute. A new Army was appointed to be raiſed; the King himſelf in- 
terpoſed more than he had done; and the Noblemen and Officers came 
to him with more confidence; and his Majeſty took upon him to com- 
plain and expoſtulate, when thoſe things were done which he did not 
like: Yet the power was ſtill in .yy/e's hands; who, under all the 
profeſſions of humility, exerciſed ſtill the fame Tyranny; inſomuch = 
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the King grew weary of his his own patience, and reſolv d to make ſome 
attempt to free himſelf. D Frazzer, who had been the Kings Phyfician 
many years before, and had conſtantly attended upon his Perſon, and 
very much contributed to the King's journey into Scotland, was, ſhortly 
after his coming thither, diſliked by Agyle; who knew that he was a 
Creature of the Hamiltonians, and found him to be of an unquiet and 
over active Spirit; and thereupon ſequeſter'd him from his attendance. 
There were many Officers who had ſervd in Duke Hamiltons Engage- 
ment, as Middleton, and others, who had very entire Affections for 

«the King; and many of them had correſponded with Mountroſe, and 
refolv'd to have joynd with him; and finding themſelves excluded, as 
all of them were, from any employment by the power of -4eyle, had 
retired into the High- lands, and remain d there conceal'd in expectation 
of ſome good Seaſon, in which they might avowedly appear. With 
{ome of theſe D Frazzer had held correſpondence whilſt he was in the 
Court, and had often ſpoken to the King of their Affection, and readi- 
neſs to ſerve him, and of their power to doit, and had return'd his Ma- 
jeſty s gracious Acceptation of their Service, and his reſolution to em- 
ploy them. And now not being himſelf ſuffer d to come to the Court, 

he found means to meet and confer with many of them; and held In- 
telligence with the Lord Lautherdale, who had always great confidence 
in him; and the Officers undertaking to do more than they could, or 
the Doctor underſtanding them to undertake more than they did (for his 
fidelity was never ſuſpe&ed) he gave the King ſuch an Account of their 
numbers, as well as reſolutions, that his Majeſty appointed a day for 
their Rendezvous, and promiſed to be preſent with them, and then to 
publiſh a Declaration (which was likewiſe prepared) of the ill treat- 
ment he had endured, and againſt the Perſon of Argyle; to whom the 
Duke of Buckingham gave himſelf wholely up, and imparted to him all 

this correſpondence, having found ſome of the Letters which had paſſed, 
by the Kings having left his Cabinet open; for he was not at all truſted 
in it. 

Burt Argyle did not think the time ſo near; ſo that the King didT% Kine 
proſecute this purpoſe ſo far, that he rode one day, with a dozen or rower: rhe 
twenty Horſe, into the High-lands, and lodged there one Night; nei- J 2 
ther the Marquis of -4gyle, nor any body elſe, knowing what was be- te 
come of him; which put them all into great diſtraction. It was indeed 
a very empty and unprepared defign, contrivd and conducted by D- 
Frazier, without any foundation to build upon; and might well haye 

ruin d the King. It was afterwards called the SS art; yet it prov'd, con- 
trary to the expectation of wiſe Men, very much to his Majeſty's ad- 
vantage. For though he was compelld the next day to return, with a zu: « fe 
circumſtance that ſeem d to have ſomewhat of force in it (for as * 
Company he looked for failed to appear, ſo there was a Troop of Horſe, «7: 

which he looked not for, ſent by <Argyle, who uſed very effectual in- 
ſtance with him to return) yet notwithſtanding, this Declaration of his 
Majeſty's reſentment, together with the obſervation of what the Peo- 
ple generally ſpoke upon it, © that the King was not treated as he ought 
to be, made the Marquis of Argyle change his Counſels, and to be n- King bet- 

more ſollicitous to fatisfy the King. A Summons was ſent out, in the 4 Ar 
Kings name, to call a Parliament; and great preparations were really e, fe. 
made for the Coronation; and the Seaſon of the year, againſt which # 
Cromwell was ſecuring himſelf in Edenborough, and making Proviſions 
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. for his Army, the Winter coming on, and the ſtrong paſſes which were 
eaſy then to be guarded, hindred the Enemies advance: ſo that the 
7: met: +: King reſided, ſometimes at &erling, and ſometimes at 8 Jobnſtons, 


Sterling, and 


conc the with convenience enough. The Parliament met at Sterling, and ſhortly 


Lord. after brought all the Lords of the other Party thither, who appear d to 
haye credit enough to wipe off thoſe ſtains with which the Engagement 
had defaced them, yet with ſubmiſſion to ſtand publickly in the Stool 
of Repentance, acknowledging their former tranſgreſſions; as they all 
did, 

Dukk Hamilton and Lautherdale were welcome to the King, and 
neareſt his confidence; which neither the Duke of Buckingham, who 
had caſt off their friendſhip as unuſeful, nor the Marquis of Argyle, 
were pleaſed with. The King himſelf grew very popular, and, by his 
frequent conferences with the Knights and Burgeſſes, got any thing 
paſſed in the Parliament which he defired. He cauſed many infamous 

4s 4-9 Acts to be repeald, and provided for the raifing an Army, whereof 

raiſed, of himſelf was General; and no exceptions were taken to thoſe Officers 

King . who had formerly ſervd the King his Father. 


weral. 


The Corona. THE Coronation was pafled with great ſolemnity and magnificence, 


tion. 


yet the Marquis of Argyle preſervd his greatneſs and intereſt ſo well, 
and was {till ſo conſiderable, that it was thought very expedient to raiſe 


all Men making ſhew of Joy, and of being united to ſerve his Majeſty : » 


an imagination in him, that the King had a purpoſe to marry one of 


his Daughters; which was carried ſo far, that the King could no other. 


wiſe defend himſelf from it, than by ſending an Expreſs into France ' 


for the Queen his Mothers conſent (which ſeem'd not to be doubted 
of) and to that purpoſe Captain Titus, a Perſon grateful to Argyle, 
and to all the Presbyterian Party, was ſent; who, finding the Queen leſs 
warm upon the Propofition than was expe&ed, made leſs haſt back; 
ſo that the fate of Scot/and was firſt determin . 

Tax King's Army was as well modelled, and in as good a condition 
as it was like to be whilſthe ſtayed in Scotland. By that time that Crom- 


well was ready to take the field, his Majeſty was perſwaded to make. 


David Leſley his Lieutenant General of the Army; who had very long 
experience, and a very good Name in War; and Middleton commanded 
the Horſe. The Artillery was in very good order under the command 
of Nemmes, who had not the worſe reputation there for having been 
ungrateful to the Kings Father. He was a confeſſed good Officer; and 
there were, or could be, very few Officers of any Superior Command, 


but ſuch who had drawn their Swords againſt his late Majeſty; moſt of- 


thoſe who had ſeryd under the Marquis of Mountroſe, having been 
put to death. Many of the greateſt Noblemen had raiſed Regiments, 
or Troops; and all the young Gentlemen of the Kingdom appear'd very 
hearty and chearful in Commands, or Voluntiers: and, in all ap- 
pearance, they ſeem d a Body equal in any reſpec, and ſuperior in Num- 
ber, to the Enemy; which adyanced all they could, and made it mani- 
Cromwell en feſt that they deſired nothing more than to come to Battle; which was 


44% % not thought counſellable for the King's Army to engage in, except upon 
ng 47m). very notable Advantages; which they had reaſon every day to expect; 


for there was a very broad and a deep River between them; and if they 


kept the Paſles, of which they were poflefled, and could hardly chooſe 
but keep, Cromwell muſt in a very few days want Proviſions, and ſo be 
forced to retire, whilſt the King had plenty of all things which he ſtood 
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in need of, and could, by the advantage of the Paſſes, be in his Rere 
aſſoon as he thought fit. | | a 
I x this poſture both Armies ſtood in view of each other near the two 2% e 
Months of June and July, with ſome ſmall attempts upon each other, — 25 the 
with equal Succeſs. About the end of July, by the cowardiſe or trea- fue z J 
chery of Major General Brom, who had a Body of four thouſand Men 
to keep it, Crommvell's Forces under Lambert gain'd the Paſs, by which 
they got behind the King; and though they could not compel his Ma. Come 
iefty to fight, for there was till the great River between them, they 57,5"; 
were poſſeſſed, or might quickly be, of the moſt fruitful part of tie K. 
Country; and ſo would not only have ſufficient Provifion for their own 
Army; but in a ſhort time would be able to cut offmuch of that which 
ſhould ſupply the King's. This was a great ſurpriſe to the King, and 
put him into new counſels; and hedid, with the unanimous Advice of 
almoſt all the principal Officers, and all thoſe who were admitted to 
the Council, takea reſolution worthy of his Courage; which, how un- 
fortunate ſoever it provd, was evidence enough that the ſame misfor- 
tune would have fallen out if he had not taken it. 
Tax King was now, by Crommells putting himſelf behind him, 
much nearer to Exg/and than He: nor was it poſſible for him to over- 
take his Majeſty, in regard of the ways he was unavoidably to paſs, till 
after the King had been ſome days march before him : his Majeſty's 
fate depended upon the Succeſs of one Battle: for a poſſible Eſcape into 
the High-lands, after a Defeat, there was no Kingly proſpect, all the 
Northern parts of England had given him cauſe to believe that they 
were very well affected to his Service, and if he could reach thoſe Coun- 
tries, he might preſume to encreaſe his Army, which was numerous 
enough, with an Addition of ſuch Men as would make it much more 
conſiderable. Hereupon, with the concurrence aforeſaid, it was reſoly'd 1 
that the Army ſhould immediately march, with as much Expedition = =: 
as Was poſſible, into England, by the neareſt ways, which led into Lan- HEY 
caſhire, whither the King ſent Expreſſes to give thoſe, of whom he ex- 
pected much (by reaſon ſome of them had been in Scotland with him, 
with promiſe of large undertakings) notice of his purpoſe, that they 
might get their Soldiers together to receive him. His Majeſty ſent like- 
wiſe an Expreſs to the Iſle of Man, where the Earl of Derby had ſe- 
curely repoſed himſelf from the end of the former War, © that he ſhould 
meet his Majeſty in Lancaſbire. The Marquis of Argyle was the only Ti arm 
Man who diffwaded his Majeſty's march into England, with reaſons Zz 
which were not frivolous ; but the contrary prevail'd; and he ſtayed 2/77 
behind; and, when the King begun his march, retired to his Houſe in 2 # 
the High-lands. Some were of opinion, that he ſhould then have been 
made Priſoner, and left ſo ſecured that he might not be able to do mit- 
chief when the King was gone, which moſt Men believ'd he would in- 
cline to. But his Majeſty would not conſent to it, becauſe he was con- 
fident © he would not attempt any thing while the Army was entire: 
it it prevaild, he neither would, nor could do any harm; and if it 
*were defeated, it would be no great matter what he did. 
ThHouGH OGomwell was not frequently without good Intelligence 
what was done in the King's Army, and Councils, yet this laſt reſolu- 
tion was conſulted with fo great ſecrecy, and executed with that won- 
derful expedition, that the King had marched a whole day without his 
comprehending what the meaning was, and before he receiv d the leaſt 
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Cromwel's advertiſement of it. It was not a ſmall ſurpriſe to him, nor was it eaſy 
5/4; for him to reſolve what to do. If he ſhould follow with his whole Ar- 
«2: tm my, all the Advantages he had got in Scotland, would be preſently 
f loſt, and the whole Kingdom be again united in any new miſchief. If 
he follow d but with part, he might be too weak when he overtook the 
King; whoſe Army, he knew, would bear the fatigue of a long march 
better than His could do. There were two confiderations which troy. 
bled him exceedingly; the one, the terrible conſternation he foreſaw 
the Parliament would be in, when they heard that the King with his 
Army was nearer to them, than their own Army was for their defence; a 
and he knew that he had Enemies enough to improve their fear, and 
to leflen his Conduct: the other was, the Apprehenfion, that, if the 
King had time given to reſt in any place, he would infinitely encreaſe 
and ſtrengthen his Army by the reſort of the People, as well as the 
Gentry and Nobility, from all parts. And though he did ſo much un- 
dervalue the ots Army, that he would have been glad to have found 
himſelf engaged with it, upon any inequality of Numbers, and diſad- 
vantage of ground, yet he did believe, that, by a good mixture with 
Enugliſb, they might be made very conſiderable. He took a very quick 
reſolution to provide for all the beſt he could: he diſpatch'd an Expreſs, 
to the Parliament, to prevent their being ſurpriſed with the News; 
and to aſſure them, that he would himſelf overtake the Enemy be- 
© fore they ſhould give them any trouble; and gave ſuch farther Orders 
for drawing the Auxiliary Troops together in the ſeveral Counties, as 
he thought fit. 
Orders Lam. HE gave Lambert Order, immediately to follow the King with 
eo ſeven or eight hundred Horſe, and to draw as many others, as he could, 
- — f „from the Country Militia; and to diſturb his Majeſty's march the 
c moſt he could, by being near, and obliging him to march cloſe; not 
cc engaging his own Party in any ſharp Actions, without a very notorious, 
*advantage; but to keep himſelf entire till he ſhould come up to him. 
With this Order Lambert march'd away the ſame day the advertiſe- 
ment came. 
Lever Monk CROMWELL reſolvd then to leave Major General Monk, u 
n Scotland. y hom he look'd with moſt confidence, as an excellent Officer of Foot, 
and as entirely devoted to him, with a ſtrong Party of Foot, and ſome 
Troops of Horſe, ſtrong enough to ſuppreſs any Forces which ſhould 
riſe after his departure, to keep Edenborough, and the Harbour of 
« Lieth; to ſurpriſe and apprehend as many of the Nobility, and confi- 
* derable Gentry, as he ſhould ſuſpe&, and keep them under cuſtody;, 
ce to uſe the higheſt ſeverity againſt all who oppoſed him; and, above all, 
*not to endure or permit the Licence of the Preachers in their Pulpits; 
*and to make himſelf as formidable as was poſſible: in the laſt place, 
ce that, aſſoon as there appear d no viſible force in the Field, he ſhould 
* Befiege Herlin; whither moſt Perſons of condition were retired with 
their Goods of Value, as to a place of ſtrength, and capable of being de- 
tended; where the Records of the Kingdom, and many other things of 
molt account were depoſited; it being the place where the King had, for 
the molt part, reſided. He charg d him, © if at S' John/ton's, or any other 
place, he found a ſtubborn reſiſtance, and were forced to ſpend muchs 
*time, or to take it by Storm, that he ſhould give no Quarter, nor 
* exempt it from a general Plunder; all which Rules Moxk obſervd with 
the utmoſt rigour ; and made himſelf as terrible as Man could be. 
WHEN 
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WEN Cromwell had diſpatch d all theſe Orders and Directions, with 
marvellous Expedition, and ſeen moſt of them advanced in ſome de- 
gree, he begun his own March with the remainder of his Army, three 2 
days after the King was gone, with a wonderful chearfulneſs, and af: — — 
ſurance to the Officers and Soldiers, that he ſnould obtain a full Victory 
in England over thoſe who fled from him out of Scotland. 
TE King had, from the time that he had recover d any Authority 
in Scotland, granted a Commiſſion to the Duke of Buckingham, to raiſe 
a Regiment of Horſe which Maſ$ey was to command under him, and to 
raiſe another Regiment of Foot. And the Erg/zb which ſhould reſort 
thither, of which they expected great Numbers, were to liſt themſelves 
in thoſe Regiments. And there were ſome who had liſted themſelves 
accordingly; but the diſcipline the ois had uſed to the King, and their 
adhering to their old Principles, even after they ſeem'd united for his 
Majeſty, had kept the Kings friends in Exgland from repairing to them 
in Scotland. They who came fom Holland with the King, had diſ- 
poſed themſelves as is ſaid before, and there was little doubt but that, 
aſſoon as the King ſhould enter England, thoſe two Regiments would 
be immediately full. The Duke of Buckingham had loſt much ground 
and the more becauſe the King was not pleaſed with it) by his having 
broken off all manner of friendſhip with Duke Hamilton, and the Earl 
of Lautherdale (to whom he had profefled ſo much) and had enter'd 
into ſo faſt a conjunction with the Marquis of Angle, their declar'd ir- 
reconcilable Enemy, and adhered ſo firmly to him, when he was lefs 
dutiful to the King than he ought to have been. Maſe had got a great 
Name by his defending Gloceſter againſt the late King, and was look d 
upon as a Martyr for the Presbyterian Intereſt, and ſo very dear to that 
Party; and therefore, aſſoon as they came within the borders of England, 
he was ſent with ſome Troops before, and was always to march at leaſt i :..., 
va day before the Army, to the end that he might give notice of the Kings n= 
coming, and draw the Gentry of the Counties through which he paſs d, 
to be ready to attend upon his Majeſty. Befides, he had particular ac- 
quaintance with moſt of the Presbyterians of Lancaſbire; whom No- 
body imagin d to be of the &tiſb temper, or unwilling to unite and 
joyn with the Royal Party; nor indeed were they. 
Bur it was fatal at that time to all Sti Armies, to have always 
in them a Committee of Miniſters, who ruin d all; and though there 4 cu 
had been now all the care taken that could be, to chooſe ſuch Men for L 6 
that ſervice as had the reputation of being the moſt ſober, and mode- 47, »* 
v rate of that whole Body, and who had ſhew'd more Affection, and ad. 
vanced the Kings Service more than the reſt; yet this moderate Peo- 
ple no ſooner heard that Maſſey was ſent before to call upon their 
triends, and obſerv d that, from the entrance into England, thoſe about 
the King ſeemd to have leſs regard for the Covenant than formerly, 
but they ſent an Expreſs to him, without communicating it in the leaſt 
degree with the King, with Letters, and a Declaration, wherein they 
requird him ©to publiſh that Declaration, which figmfied the King's, 
and the whole Army Zeal for the Covenant, and their reſolution to 
*proſecute the true intent of it; and forbid him “ to receive or enter- 
tain any Soldiers in his Troops, but thoſe who would ſubſcribe that 
"obligation. The King had ſoon notice of this, and loſt no time in ſend- 
ing to Maſſey © not to publiſh any ſuch Declaration, and to behave him- 
{elf with equal civility towards all Men who were forward to * 
HEN 18 
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«his Majeſty. But before this inhibition was receivd, the matter had 
taken Air in all places, and was ſpread over the Kingdom ; all Men fled 
from their Houſes, or concealed themſelyes, who wiſhed the King very 
well; and beſides, his Motion was ſo quick, that none of them could 
repair to him. | 
The Earl ef IN Lancaſhire the Earl of Derby met him; who, aſſoon as hereceiy' 
fle King » his Summons, left the Iſle of Mau. When the King's Army came about 
Lanatue. Farrington in Cheſhire, they found, that there was a Body of the Ene. 
my drawn up in a fair Field, which did not appear conſiderable enough 
Lambert fo. to ſtop their march. This was Lambert; who had made ſo much haſt, , 
12155. that he had that day fallen upon ſome of their Troops, and beaten them 
Ro into the Army ; but when the Army came up, Lambert, according to 
his Order and purpoſe, retir d, and, being purſued by the King's Horſe 
with a greater party, made more haſt than a well order'd retreat requires, 
but with no conſiderable loſs. This Succeſs made a great noiſe, as if 
Lambert had been defeated. 
a Waring, AT Farrington it was thought Counſellable, very unfortunately, 
f herby parts that the Earl of Derby, with the Lord Mithrington, and ſeveral other 
s geri Officers of good name, ſhould return into Lancaſhire, in order to raiſe 
_ Incattirej. NE well affected in thoſe two Counties of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire ; who, 
fers ro re could not come in upon ſo quick a march, as the King had made: and 
">" yet it being out of the road that Cromwell was to follow, who was 
enter d into Jorꝶſbire, the remaining of thoſe Perſons there, was thought 
a good Expedient to gather a Body of Exgliſb, which the King extremely 
defir'd: and if they found any great difficulties, they were to follow the 
Army. In order to which, the Earl had a Body of ncar two hundred 
Horſe, conſiſting, for the moſt part, of Officers, and Gentlemen; which 
depriv'd the Army of a ſtrength they wanted; and was afterwards ac. 
knowledged to be a Counſel too ſuddainly enter d upon. 
Ur appearance of that Body of Lambert's, the whole Army was; 
drawn up, and appear very chearful. The King having obſery'd David 
Leſley, throughout the whole march, ſad and melancholy, and, at that 
time when the Enemy retired, and plainly in a quicker pace than a 
good retreat uſed to be made, flow in giving Orders, and refiding by 
himſelf, his Majeſty rode up to him, and ask d him, with great alacrity, 
* how he could be ſad, when he was in the head of ſo brave an Army 
(which he ſaid look d well that day) and demanded of him, © how he 
DavidLeſey's*© ix d them? To which David Leſley anſwer d him in his ear, being 
0% Set. at ſome diſtance from any other, © that he was melancholy indeed, for 
in 4”. he well knew that Army, how well ſoever it look d, would not fight: 
which the King imputed to the chagrin of his humour, and gave it no 
credit, nor told it to any Man till, ſome years after, upon another oc- 
cation which will be remember d in it's place, he told the Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer of it. 
Ir was not thought fit to purſue Lambert; who, being known to be 
a Man of Courage and Conduct, and his Troops to be of the beſt, was 
ſuſpected, by fo diſorderly a Retreat, to have only defign'd to have 
drawn the Army another way, to diſorder and diſturb their march; 
which they reſolyd to continue with the ſame expedition they had hi- 
therto uſed, which was incredible; untill they ſhould come to ſuch a; 
Poſt as they might ſecurely reſt themſelves. And there was an imagi. 
nation, that they might have continued it even to London; which would 
have produced wonderful Effects. But they quickly found that to be 


impoſlible, 
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impoſſible, and that both Horſe and Foot grew ſo weary, that they 
muſt have reſt: the weather was exceedingly hot; the march having 
been begun near the beginning of Auguſt; ſo that if they had not ſome 
reſt before an Enemy approach d them, how willing ſoever they might 
be, they could not be able to fight. 

THERE Was a ſmall Garriſon in Shrewsbury commanded by a Gen- 
tleman, who, it was thought, might be prevail'd with to give it up to 
the King; but his Majeſty ſending to him, he return d a rude denial : ſo7** er 
that his Majeſty's eye was upon Worceſter; that was ſo little out of his buy i= v«#. 

io way to London, that the going thither would not much retard the march, 
if they found the Army able to continue it. ¶orceſter had always been 
a place very well affected in it ſelf, and molt of the Gentlemen of that 
County had been engaged for the King in the former War, and the City was 
the laſt that had ſurrender to the Parliament, of all thoſe which had been 
Garriſon'd for his Majeſty ; when all the Works were thrown down, and 
no Garriſon from that time had been kept there; the Sheriff, and Ju- 
ſtices, and Committees, having had power enough to defend it againſt 
any malignity of the Town, or County; and at this time, all the prin- 
cipal Gentry of that County had been ſeiſed upon, and were now Pri- 

» ſoners there. Thither the King came with his Army even affoon as they n. K 
had heard that he was in Exgland: whereupon the Committee, and all "7%. 
thoſe who were imploy'd by the Parliament, fled in all the confuſion 

\ imaginable, leaving their Priſoners behind them, leſt they themſelves 
ſhould become Priſoners to them; and the City open d their Gates, and 
receiv'd the King, with all the demonſtration of Affection and Duty 
that could be expreſſed; and made ſuch provifion for the Army, that 
it wanted nothing it could defire; the Mayor taking care for the pre- 
ſent proviſion of Shooes and Stockings, the want whereof, in ſo long a 
march, was very apparent and grievous. The principal Perſons of the 


p Country found themſelves at liberty; and They, and the Mayor and Al- 
dermen, with all the ſolemnity they could prepare, attended the Herald, 
who proclaim the King, as he had done, in more haſt, and with leſs 27. 4, « 
1 formality, in all thoſe conſiderable Towns through which his Majeſty ? 
/ had paſſed. 
A Tas Army liked their Quarters here ſo well, that neither Officer, 
nor Soldier was in any degree willing to quit them, till they ſhould be 
e throughly refreſh'd : and it could not be deny d that the fatigue had 
g been even inſupportable; never had ſo many hundred Miles been march'd 
J in ſo few days, and with ſo little reſt; nor did it in truth appear reaſon- 
t: able to any that they ſhould remove from thence, ſince it was not poſ- 
0 ſible that they ſhould be able to reach London, though it had been bet- 
C- ter prepar'd for the King's reception than it appeard to be, before Crom- 
of well would be there: who, having with great haſt continued his march 
in a direct Line, was now as near to it as the King's Army was, and 
be ſtood only at a gaze to be inform'd what his Majeſty meant to do. Wor. 
AS ce/ter was a very good Poſt, ſeated almoſt in the middle of the King- 
ve dom, and in as fruitful a Country as any part of it; a good City, ſeryd 
h; by the noble River of Severn from all the adjacent Counties; Wales be- 
hi- hind it, from whence Levies might be made of great Numbers of ſtout 
hae Mien: it was a place where the Kings Friends might repair, if they had 
12 the Aſtections they pretended to have; and it was a place where he might 
uld defend himſelf, if the Enemy would attack him, with many advantages, 


be and could not be compelled to engage his Army in a Battle, till Com- 
ble, Vol 3. Rr well 
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well had gotten Men enough to encompaſs him on all ſides; and then 
the King might chooſe on which fide to fight, fince the Enemy muſt be 
on both ſides the River, and could not come ſuddainly to relieve each 
other, and the ſtraitning the King to this degree would require much 
time; in which there might be an opportunity for ſeveral Inſurrections 
in the Kingdom, if they were ſo weary of the preſent Tyranny, and fo 
ſollicitous to be reſtor'd to the King's Government, as they were con- 
ceivd to be: for no body could ever hope for a more ſecure ſeaſon to 
manifeſt their Loyalty, than when the King was in the heart of the King. 
dom, with a form'd Army of about fifteen thouſand Men, Horſe, and« 
Foot ( for ſo they might be accounted to be) with which he might re. 
lieve thoſe who were in danger to be oppreſſed by a more powerful 
Party. Theſe confiderations produced the reſolution to provide, in the 
beſt manner, to expect Cromwel/ there; and a hope that he might be 
delay'd by other diverſions: and there was like to be time enough to 
caſt up ſuch Works upon the Hill before the Town, as might keep the 
Enemy at a diſtance, and their own Quarters from being ſuddainly 
ſtreighten'd : all which were recommended to General Leſſe to take 
care of, and to take ſuch a perfect View of the Ground, that no adyan. 
tage might be loſt when the time required it. 10 


The i faces THE firſt ill Omen that happen d, was the News of the defeat of the 


Earl of Derby, and the total deſtruction of thoſe gallant Perſons who 
accompanied him. The Earl of Derby, within two or three days after 
he had left the King, with a Body of near two hundred Horſe, all gal. 
lant Men, imploy'd his Servants, and Tenants, to give the Country no- 
tice of his ſtaying behind the King, to head and command thoſe Per. 
ſons who ſhould repair to his ſer vice; which the quick march his Ma- 
jeſty made through the Country would not permit them to do. In ex- 
pectation of a good appearance of the People, he went to a little Market 
Town, call d Vigan, in Lancaſbire, where he ſtaid that Night; when 
in the Morning a Regiment or two of the Militia of the Neighbour 
Counties, and ſome other Troops of the Army, commanded by a Man 
of Courage, whom Cromwell had ſent to follow in the track of the King's 
march, to gather up the Straglers, and ſuch as were not able to k 
pace with the Army, having receiv'd ſome Adyertiſement that a Troop 
of the Kings Horſe were behind the Army in that Town, fell very early 
into it, betore the Perſons in the Town were out of their beds, having 
aflurance, upon all the enquiry they could make, that there was no Ene- 
my near them. Nor indeed was there any ſuſpicion of thoſe Forces, 
which conſiſted of the ſeveral Troops of the ſeveral Counties with others - 
of the Army, and paſſed that way by Accident. As many as could get 
to their Horſes, preſently mounted; they who could not, put them- 
{elves together on foot, and all endeavour to keep the Enemy from en- 
tring into the Town; and the few who were got on Horſeback, charg d 
them with great courage. But the Number of the Enemy was too great, 
and the Town too open, to put a ſtop to them in any one place, when 
they could enter at ſo many, and encompaſs thoſe who oppoſed them. 
The Earl of Derby, after his Horſe had been kill d under him, made a 
ſhift to mount again; and fo, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, through 


= difficulties and dangers, eſcaped wounded to the King to Mor- 
ceſter. 


1, Ledi, THE Lord Withrington, after he had receivd many Wounds, and 


4 


--0n the place. given as many, and merited his death by the vengeance he took upon 


I thoſe 
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thoſe who aſſaulted him, was killed upon the place; and ſo was 8 T ho- 
mas Tildeſley, and many other gallant Gentlemen, very few eſcaping 
to carry News of the defeat. S' William Throgmaorton , who had been 
formerly Major General of the Marquis of New-Ca$e's Army, and was 
left to command in the fame function, -receiv'd ſo many wounds, that 
he was look d upon as dead, and not fit to be carried away with the Pri- 
ſoners; and fo fell into ſuch charitable and generous hands in the Tow, 
that, being believ d to be dead, he was afterwards ſo well recover d, 
though with great maimes and loſs of blood, that he at laſt got him- 

aſelf tranſported into Holland; where he was, at firſt appearance, taken 
for a Ghoſt, all Men believing him to have been buried long before. 
Moſt of thoſe who were taken Priſoners, of any Quality, were after- 
wards ſacrificed as a ſpectacle to the People, and barbarouſly put to 
death in ſeveral places; ſome, with the Earl of Derby; and others, 
near the ſame time, in- other places, 

Tax Lord Mithrington was one of the moſt goodly Perſons of that 7% 7-14 
Age, being near the head higher than moſt tall Men, and a Gentleman car 
of the beſt and moſt ancient extraction of the County of Northumber. 
land, and of a very fair Fortune, and one of the four which the laſt 

-King made choice of to be about the Perſon of his Son the Prince as 
Gentleman of his Privy Chamber, when he firſt ſettled his Family. His 
affection to the King was always remarkable; and ſerving in the Houſe 
of Commons as Knight of the Shire for the County of Northumberland, 
he quickly got the reputation of being amongſt the moſt Malignant. 
Aſſoon as the War broke out, he was of the firſt who raiſed both Horſe 
and Foot at his own Charge, and fervd eminently with them under 
the Marquis of New-Ca/tle; with whom he had a very particular and 
entire friendſhip. He was very nearly allied to the Marquis; and by 
his Teſtimony that he had perform'd many fignal Services, he was, 

about the middle of the War, made a Peer of the Kingdom. He was a 
Man of great courage, but of ſome paſſion, by which he incurr'd the 
ill Will of many, who 1mputed it to an inſolence of Nature, which no 
Man was farther from; no Man of a Nature more civil, and candid 
towards all, in buſineſs, or converſation. But having fate long in the 
Houſe of Commons, and obſer vd the diſingenuity of the proceedings 
there, and the groſs cheats, by which they deceiv'd and couſen d the 
People, he had contracted fo hearty an indignation againſt them, and 
all who were couſen d by them, and againſt all who had not his Zeal to 
oppoſe and deſtroy them, that he often ſaid things to flow and flegma- 

* tick Men, which oftended them, and, it may be, injured them; which 

his good Nature often obliged him to acknowledge, and ask pardon of 
thole who would not queſtion him for it. He tranſported himſelf into 
the parts beyond the Sea at the ſame time with the Marquis of Nerv. 

Ca/tle, to accompany him, and remaind till with him till the King 

| went into Scotland; and then waited upon his Majeſty, and endured 
| the ſame Affronts which others did, during the time of his Reſidence 
there. And, it may be, the obſervation of their behaviour," the know- 

ledge of their Principles, and the diſdain of their treatment, produced 


} that averſion from their converſation, that prevailed upon his impa- 

* '*tience to part too ſoon from their Company, in hope that the Earl of 
Derby, under whom he was very willing to ſerve, and he himſelf, might 

| quickly draw together ſuch a Body of the Royal Party, as might give 

1 ſome check to the unbounded imaginations: of that Nation. It was 
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reported by the Enemy, that, in reſpect of his brave Perſon and beha- 


viour, they did offer him Quarter; which he refuſed; and that they 
were thereby compelled, in their own defence, to kill him; which is 
probable enough; for he knew well the Animoſity the Parhament had 
againſt him, and it cannot be doubted but that, if he had fallen into their 
hands, they would not have uſed him better than they did the Earl of 
Derby; who had not more Enemies. art 21970 

Avd & The- SIR Thomas Tildeſly was a Gentleman of a good Family, and a good 

mas Tidelly* Fortune; who had raiſed Men at his own Charge at the beginning of 
the War, and had ſervd in the Command of them till the very end of» 
it, with great courage; and refuſing to make any compoſition after the 
Murther of the King, he found means to tranſport himſelf into Ireland 
to the Marquis of Ormond; with whom he ſtayed, till he was, with 
the reſt of the Eugliſb Officers, diſmiſſed, to ſatisfy the barbarous jea- 
louſy of the Iriſh; and then got over into Scotland a little before the 
King marched from thence, and was defired by the Earl of Derby to 
remain with him. The Names of the other Perſons of Quality who were 
killed in that Encounter, and thoſe who were taken Priſoners, and af. 
terwards put to death, ought to be diſcover d, and mention'd honoura- 
bly, by any who ſhall propoſe to himſelf to communicate particularly 
thoſe Tranſactions to the view of Poſterity. 

WHEN the News of this Defeat came to Yorceſter, as it did even 
almoſt aſſoon as the King came thither, it exceedingly afflicted his Ma. 
jeſty, and abated much of the hope he had of a general Riſing of the 
People on his behalf. His Army was very little increaſed by the acceſs 
of any Eng/i/h; and though he had: paſſed near the habitation of many 
Perſons of Honour and Quality, whoſe Affections and Loyalty had 
been eminent, not a Man of them repaired to him. The ſenſe of their 
former Sufferings remain'd, and the ſmart was not over; nor did his 
ſtay in Vorceſter for ſo many days add any reſort to his Court. The * 
Gentlemen of the Country whom his coming thither had redeem'd from 
impriſonment, remain'd ſtill with him, and were uſeful to him; they 
who were in their Houſes in the Country, though as well affected, re- 
main'd there, and came not to him; and though Letters from London 
had given him cauſe to believe that many prepared to come to him, 
which for ſome days they might eafily have done, none appear d, except 
only ſome few Gentlemen, and ſome common Men who had formerly 
ſerv'd the laſt King, and repaired again to Worceſter. 

T-ev/atiors THERE were ſome other Accidents and Obſervations which admi- 
{ee King niſter d matter of Mortification to the King. The Duke of Buckingham® 

had a mind very reſtleſs, and thought he had not credit enough with 

the King, if it were not made manifeſt that he had more than any Body 

elſe: and therefore, aſſoon as the King had enter d England, though 

he had reaſon to believe that his Majeſty had not been abundantly ſatiſ 

fied with his behaviour in Sfr, he came to the King, and told him, 

*the bufineſs was| now to reduce Emg/and to his obedience; and there- 

fore he ought to do all things gracious, and popular in the eyes of the 

* Nation; and nothing could be leſs fo, than that the Army ſhould be 

* under the Command of a Scozz/b General: that David Leſley was only 
Lieutenant General; and it had been unreaſonable, whilſt he remain d 

*in Scotland, to have put any other to have commanded over him; 

but that it would be as unreaſonable, now they were in Exgland, and 

*had hope to increaſe the Army by the acceſs of the Englyb, _ 
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« whom his principal dependence muſt be, to expect that they would 
« he willing to ſerve under Leſtey: that it would not confift with the 
« honour of any Peer of Eng/and to receive His Orders; and, he belie vd, 
« that very few of that Rank would repair to his Majeſty, till they were 
« ſecure from that apprehenſion; and uſed much more diſcourſe to that 
« purpoſe. The King was ſo much ſurpriſed with it, that he could not 
imagine what he meant, and what the end of it would be; and asked 
him, who it was that he thought fit his Majeſty ſhould give that Com- 
«mand to; when, to his aſtoniſhment, the Duke told him, he ho 

oe his Majeſty would confer it upon himſelf. At which the King was fo 

| amazed, that he found an occaſion to break off the diſcourſe, by calling 
upon ſome Body who was near, to come to him; and, by asking many 
queſtions, declined the former Argument. The Duke would not be fo 
put off; but, the next day, in the march, renew d his importunity; and 
told the King, © that, he was confident, what he had propoſed to him, 
«was ſo evidently for his Service, that David Le/ley himſelf would 
« willingly conſent to it. The King, angry at his proſecuting it in that 
manner, told him, “he could hardly believe that he was in earneſt, or 
that he could in truth believe that he could be fit for ſuch a Charge; 

10 which the Duke ſeem'd to wonder at, and asked, wherein his unfitneſs 
*lay? to which the King replied, © that he was too young: and he as 
readily alledged, © that Harry the fourth of France commanded an Ar- 
„my, and won a Battle, when he was younger than He: ſo that, in 
the end, the King was compelled to tell him, that he would have no 
« Generaliſſimo but Himſelf : upon which the Duke was ſo diſcontented, 
that he came no more to the Council, ſcarce ſpoke to the King, negle&ed 
every Body elſe and himſelf, infomuch as for many days he ſcarce put 
on clean Linen, nor converſed with any Body; nor did he recover this 
ill humour whilſt the Army ſtayed at HYorceſter. 

» THERE was another worſe Accident fell out ſoon after the King's 
coming thither : Major General Maſſey, who thought himſelf now in 
his own Territory, and that all between Worceſter and Gloceſſer would 
be quickly his own Conqueſt, knowing every ſtep both by Land and 
the River, went out with a Party to ſecure a Paſs, which the Enemy 
might make over the River; which he did very well; but would then 
make a farther inroad into the Country, and poſſeſs a Houſe which was 
of ſmall importance, and in which there were Men to defend it; where 
he receivd a very dangerous Wound, that tore his Arme, and Hand, in g Ma 
ſuch manner that he was in great torment, and could not ſtir out of; — 

his bed, in a time when his Activity and Induſtry was moſt wanted. By 
this means, the Paſs he had ſecured, was either totally neglected, or 
not enough taken care for. 

THERE was no good underſtanding between the Officers of the Ar. . f.. 
my: David Leſley appear d diſpirited, and confounded; gave, and re. Kr of- 
voked his Orders, and ſometimes contradicted them. He did not love“ 
Middleton, and was very jealous that all the Officers lov'd him too 
well; who was indeed an excellent Officer, and kept up the Spirits of 
the reſt, who had no eſteem of Le/ley. In this very unhappy diftemper 
was the Court, and the Army, in a Seaſon when they were ready to be 

ſwallow d by the power, and multitude of the Enemy, and when nothing 
could preſerve them, but the moſt fincere Unity in their prayers to 
God, and a joynt concurrence in their counſels and endeayours; in al! 
which they were miſerably divided. 
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THz King had been ſeyeral days in Worceſter, when Crommell was 
known to be within leſs than half a day's march, with an addition of 
very many Regiments of Horſe and Foot to thoſe which he had brought 
with him from Scotland; and many other Regiments were drawing 
towards him of the Militia of the ſeveral Counties, under the command 
of the principal Gentlemen of their party in the Countries: ſo that he 
was already very much ſuperior, if not double in Number to the Arm 
the King had with him. However, if thoſe Rules had been obſervd, 
thoſe Works caſt up, and that order in quartering their Men, as were 
reſoly'd upon when the King came thither, there muſt have been a good 
defence made, and the Advantages of the ground, the River, and the 
City, would have preſervd them from being preſently overrun. But, 
alas! the Army was in amazement and confufion. Cromwell, without 
troubling himſelf with the formality of a Siege, marched directly on 
as to a Prey, and poſſeſs d the Hill and all other places of Advantage, 

The King's de- with very little oppoſition. It was upon the third of September, when 
—— 3 the King having been upon his Horſe moſt part of the Night, and having 
September. taken a full view of the Enemy, and every body being upon the Poſt 
they were appointed, and the Enemy making ſuch a ſtand, that it was 
concluded he meant to make no Attempt then, and if he ſhould, he» 
might be repelld with eaſe; his Majeſty, a little before noon, retired 
to his Lodging to eat, and refreſh himſelf : where he had not been near 
an hour, when the Alarm came, © that both Armies were engaged; and 
though his Majeſty's own Horſe was ready at the door, and he preſently 
mounted, before or aſſoon as he came out of the City, he met the whole 
Body of his Horſe running in ſo great diſorder, that he could not ſtop 
them, though he uſed all the means he could, and called to many Of- 
ficers by their Names; and hardly preſerv'd himſelf, by letting them 
paſs by, from being overthrown, and overrun by them. 

CRoMWEL1 had uſed none of the delay, nor circumſpection which, 
was imagind ; but directed the Troops to fall on in all places at once; 
and had cauſed a ſtrong Party to go over the River at the Paſs, which 
Maſjey had formerly ſecured, at a good diſtance from the Town. And 
that being not at all guarded, they were never known to be on that 
fide the River, till they were even ready to charge the King's Troops. 
On that part where Middleton was, and with whom Duke Hamilton 
charged, there was a very brave reſiſtance; and they charged the Ene- 
my ſo vigorouſly, that they beat the Body that charged them back, but 
they were quickly overpower'd, and many Gentlemen being kill d, and 
Middleton hurt, and Duke Hamiltons Leg broke with a Shot, the reſt, 
were forced to retire and ſhift for themſelves. In no other part was 
there refiſtance made; but ſuch a general conſternation poſſeſſed the 
whole Army, that the reſt of the Horſe fled, and all the Foot threw 
down their Armes before they were charged. When the King came back 
into the Town, he found a good Body of Horſe, which had been per- 
{waded to make a ſtand, though much the major part paſſed through 
upon the Spur. The King defired thoſe who ſtayed, © that they would 
*follow him, that they might look upon the Enemy, who, he belicv'd, 
did not purſue them. But when his Majeſty had gone a little way, he 
found moſt of the Horſe were gone the other way, and that he had, 
none but a few Servants of his own about him. Then he ſent to have 

* the Gates of the Town ſhut, that none might get in one way, nor out 
the other; but all was confuſion; there were few to command , and 
none 
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none to obey: fo that the King ſtaid, till very many of the Enemy's 
Horſe were enter d the Town, and then he was perſwaded to withdraw 
himſelf. | | . Di bunu © Ci: 

DoxkE Hamilton fell into the Enemys hands; and, the next day, P., Hamil- 
died of his Wounds; and thereby prevented the heing made a Spectacle, e 7 © 
as his Brother had been; which the pride and animoſity of his Enemies 
would no doubt have cauſed to be, having the ſame pretence for it by his 
being a Peer of Eng/and, as the other was. He was in all reſpects to i chr. 
be much preferr d before the other, a much wiſer, though, it may be, 
10a leſs cunning. Man: for he did not affect diſſimulation, which was the 
others Maſter-piece. - He had unqueſtionable courage: he was in truth 
a very accornpliſh'd Perſon, of an excellent Judgement, and clear and 
ready Expreſſions : and though he had been driven into ſome unwar- ' 
rantable Actions, he made it very evident he had not been led by any 
Inclinations of his own, and paſſionately and heartily run to all oppor- 
tunities of redeeming it: and, in the very Article of his death, he ex- 
preſſed a marvellous chearfulneſs, that he had the honour to loſe his 
«life in the Kings Service, and thereby to wipe out the memory of 
his former tranſgreſſions; which he always profeſſed were odious to 
zo himſelf. A | 

As the Victory coſt the Enemy little blood, ſo after it there was not 
much cruelty uſed to the Priſoners who were taken upon the ſpot. But 
very many of thoſe who run away, were every day knockd in the 
head by the Country People, and uſed with barbarity. Towards the 
King's menial Servants, whereof moſt were taken, there was nothing 
of ſeverity ;- but within few days they were all diſcharged, and ſet at 
liberty. © | | 

x * uGH the King could not get a Body of Horſe to Fight, he could n. R. 
have too many to fly with him; and he had not been many hours from $6409, 
„ Morceſter, when he found about him near, if not above four thouſand 
of his Horſe. There was David Le/ley with all his own Equipage, as 
if he had not fled upon the ſuddain; fo that good order, and regularity, 
and obedience, might yet have made a retreat even into Scotland it felt. 
But there was paleneſs in every Man's looks, and jealouſy, and confu- 
hon, in their faces; and ſcarce any thing could worſe befal the King, 
than a return into Scotland; which yet he could not reaſonably pro- 
miſe to himſelf in that company. But when the night cover'd them, 
he found means to withdraw himſelf with one or two of his own Ser- 
vants; whom he likewiſe diſcharged, when it begun to be light; and 
v after he had made them cut off his hair, he betook himſelf alone into an 
adjacent Wood, and relied only upon Him for his preſervation who alone 
could, and did Miraculouſly deliver him. 

WHEN it was Morning, and the Troops, which had march'd all Night, 
and who knew that when it begun to be dark the King was with them, 
tound now that he was not there, they cared leſs for each others com- 
pany; and moſt of them who were Erng//b ſeparated themſelves, and 
went into other Roads; and wherever twenty Horſe appear'd of the 
Country, which was now awake, and upon their Guard to ſtop and ar- 
relt the runaways, the whole Body of the Sco7s/b Horſe would fly, and 
run ſeveral ways; and twenty of them would give themſelves Priſoners 
to two Country fellows: however, David Leſley reach d Tork-/hire with 
above fifteen hundred Horſe in a Body. But the jealouſies increaſed every 
day; and thoſe of his own Country were ſo unſatisfied with his _ 

conduct 
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conduct and behaviour, that they did, that is many of them, believe 
that he was corrupted by Cromwell; and the reſt, who did not think 
ſo, believ d him not to underſtand his profeſſion, in which he had been 
bred from his Cradle. When he was in his flight, confidering one mor- 
ning with the principal Perſons, -which way they ſhould take, ſome 
propoſed this, and others that way; S' William Armorer ask d him, 
« which way he thought beſt? which when he had named, the other ſaid 
« he would then go the other; for, he ſwore, he had betray'd the King 
c and the Army all the time; and ſo left him. 21 3d 
Dario WELL nigh all of them in this long flight were taken, and amongſt, 
n. them the Earl of Laut herdale, and many of the Scotiſh Nobility, and 
the Earls of Cleveland and Derby, and divers other Men of Quality of the 
EAngliſb Nation. And it is hard to be believ d how very few of that nu. 
merous Body of Horſe (for there can be no imagination that any of the 
Foot eſcapd) return d into Scotland. Upon all the enquiry that was 
made, when moſt of the falſe and treacherous Actions which had been 
committed were diſcover d, there appear d no cauſe to ſuſpect that David 
Leſley had been unfaithful in his Charge: though he never recover d any 
reputation with thoſe of his own Country who wedded the King's In. 
tereſt. And it was ſome vindication to him, that, from the time of his im., 
priſonment, he never receiv d any favour from the Parliament, whom he 
had ſervd ſo long; nor from Cromwell, in whoſe Company he had ſervd; 
but underwent all the Severities, and long impriſonment, the reſt of his 
Country- men ſuffer d. The King did not believe him falſe ; and did al. 
ways think him an excellent Officer of Horſe, to diſtribute and execute 
Orders, but in no degree capable of commanding in chief. And without 
doubt he was ſo amaz'd in that fatal day, that he perform'd not the 
Office of a General, or of any competent Officer. 
Tie Kings THEY who fled out of Morceſter, and were not killd, but made Pri. 
rere, ſoners, and all the Foot, and others who were taken in the Town, ex., 
London,nd cept ſome few Officers and Perfons of Quality, were driven like Cattle 
lala, With a Guard to London, and there treated with great rigour; and many 
periſh'd for want of food; and being incloſed in little room, till they 
were ſold to the Plantations for Slaves, they died of all diſeaſes. Crom 
ell return d in Triumph; was receivd with univerſal joy and accla- 
motion, as if he had deſtroy d the Enemy of the Nation, and for ever 
ſecured the Liberty, and Happineſs of the People: a price was ſet upon 
the Kings head, whoſe eſcape was thought to be impoſſible; and order 
taken for the Trial of the Earl of Derby, and ſuch other notorious Pri- 
ſoners as they had voted to deſtruction. | 1 6 
the Earl of THE Earl of Derby was a Man of unqueſtionable Loyalty to the late 
Derby bs King, and gave clear teſtimony of it before he receiy'd any obligations 
Ececutior. from the Court, and when he thought himſelf diſobliged by it. This 
King, in his firſt year, ſent him the Garter ; which, in many reſpects, 
he had expected from the laſt. And the ſenſe of that Honour made him 
ſo readily comply with the King's Command in attending him, when 
he had no confidence in the Undertaking, nor any inclination to the 
Scots; who, he thought, had too much guilt upon them, in having de- 
prefled the Crown, to be made Inſtruments of repairing andireſtoring 
it. He was a Man of great honour and clear courage; and all his de- 
feats, and misfortunes, proceeded from his having liv'd fo little time 
among his equals, that he knew not how to treat his Inferiors; which 
was the ſource of all the ill that befell hun, having thereby drawn ſuch 


prejudice 
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prejudice againſt him from Perſons of inferior Quality, who yet thought 
themſelves too good to be contemn d, that they purſued him to death. 
The King's Army was no ſooner defeated at Vorceſter, but the Parlia- 
ment renew d their old Method of Murthering in cold blood, and ſent a 
Commiſſion to erect a High Court of Juſtice to Perſons of ordinary Qua- 
lity, many not being Gentlemen, and all notoriouſly his Enemies, to try 
the Earl of Derby for his Treaſon and Rebellion; which they eaſily 
found him guilty of; and put him to death in a Town of his own, againſt 
which he had expreſſed a ſevere diſpleaſure for their obſtinate Rebellion 

wagainſt the King, with all the circumſtances of rudeneſs and barbarity 
they could invent. The ſame Night, one of thoſe who was amongſt 
his Judges, ſent a Trumpet to the Ille of Man with a Letter directed 
to the Counteſs of Derby, by which he requir'd her ©to deliver up the 
«Caſtle and Iſland to the Parliament: Nor did their malice abate, till 
they had reduced that Lady, a Woman of very high and Princely ex- 
traction, being the Daughter of the Duke de Tramouille in France, and 
of the moſt exemplary Virtue and Piety of her time, and that whole moſt 
noble Family, to the loweſt penury and want, by diſpoſing, giving, and 
ſelling, all the fortune and eſtate that ſhould ſupport it. 

R » Trey of the King's Friends in Flanders, France, and Holland, who 
had not been permitted to attend upon his Majeſty in Scotland, were 
much exalted with the News of his being enter d England with a power- 
tul Army, and being poſſeſſed of Yorce/ter, which made all Men pre- 
pare to make haſt thither. But they were confounded with the News 
of that fatal day, and more confounded with the various reports of the 
Perſon of the King, of his being found amongſt the dead; of his being 
© Priſoner; and all thoſe imaginations which naturally attend upon ſuch 
unproſperous events. Many who had made eſcapes, arriv'd every day 
in France, Flanders, and Holland, but knew no more what was be- 

come of the King, than They did who had not been in Eng/and. The 
only comfort that any of them brought, was, that he was amongſt thoſe 
that fled, and ſome of them had ſeen him that Evening after the Battle, 
many Miles out of Worceſter. Theſe unſteady degrees of hope and fear 
tormented them very long; ſometimes they heard he was at the Hague 
with his Siſter, which was occafiond by the arrival of the Duke of 
Buckingham in Holland; and it was thought good Policy to publiſh that 
the King himſelf was landed, that the Search after him in England 
might be diſcontinued. But it was quickly known that he was not there, 
nor in any place on that fide the Sea. And this anxiety of mind diſ- 

6 quieted the hearts of all honeſt Men during the whole Months of 
September and October, and part of November; in which Month his 
Majeſty was known to be at Roan; where he made himſelf known, and The King came 
ſtaid ſome days to provide Cloaths; and from thence gave notice to November. 
the Queen of his Arrival. 

I T 1s great pity that there was never a Journal made of that mira- 7he partics- 
culous deliverance, in which there might be ſeen ſo many viſible im- King! Bl 
preſſions of the immediate hand of God. When the darkneſs of the 2 
night was over, after the King had caft himſelf into that Wood, he XK; bin 
diſcernd another Man, who had gotten upon an Oak in the ſame Wood, tn 

near the place where the King had reſted himſelf, and had ſlept ſoundly. 
The Man upon the Tree had firſt ſeen the King, and knew him, and 
came down to him, and was known to the King, being a Gentleman of 
the Neighbour County of Szafford-/brre, who had ſerv'd his late Majeſty 
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during the War, and had now been one of the few who reſorted to the 
The Kine , King after his coming to Worceſter. His name was Careleſs, who had 
Careles m # Had a Command of Foot, about the degree of a Captain, under the Lord 
/wader bim to Loughborough. He perſwaded the King, fince it could not be ſafe for 
£01,429 him to go out of the Wood, and that, aſſoon as it ſhould be fully light, 
the Wood it ſelf would probably be viſited by thoſe of the Country, who 
would be ſearching to find thoſe whom they might make Priſoners, that 
he would get up into that Tree, where He had been; where the Boughs 
were ſo thick with leaves, that a Man would not be diſcover'd there 
without a narrower Enquiry than People uſually make in places which. 
they do not ſuſpect. The King thought it good Counſel; and, with the 
other's help, climb'd into the Tree; and then helpd his Companion to 
aſcend after him; where they fate all that day, and ſecurely ſaw Many 
who came purpoſely into the Wood to look after them, and heard all 
their diſcourſe, how they would uſe the King himſelf if they could take 
him. This Wood was either in, or upon the Borders of Stafford-/brre;, 
and though there was a High-way near one fide of it, where the King 
had enter d into it, yet it was large, and all other fides of it open d 
amongſt Incloſures, and Careleſs was not unacquainted with the Neigh. 
bour Villages, and it was part of the King's good fortune, that this Gen- 
tleman by being a Roman Catholick, was acquainted with thoſe of that 
profeſſion of all degrees, who had the beſt opportunities of concealing 
him : for it muſt never be denied, that ſome of that Religion had a very 
great ſhare in his Majeſty's preſervation. 

Tax day being ſpent in the Tree, it was not in the King's power to 
forget that he had liv'd two days with eating very little, and two nights 
with as little ſleep; ſo that, when the night came, he was willing to 
make ſome provifion for both: and he refolv'd, with the advice and 
aſſiſtance of his Companion, to leave his bleſſed Tree; and, when the 
night was dark, they walk'd through the Wood into thoſe Incloſures x 
which were fartheſt from any High-way, and making a ſhift to get over 
Hedges and Ditches, after walking at leaſt eight or nine Miles, which 
were the more grievous to the King by the weight of his Boots ( for he 
could not put them off, when he cut off his hair, for want of Shooes ) 

rence hecame before morning they came to a poor Cottage, the Owner whereof being 


i0 a Cottage 


nine miles o, a Roman Catholick was known to Careleſs. He was calld up, and 
g, afloon as he knew one of them, he eafily concluded in what condition 
they both were; and preſently carried them into alittle Barn, full of hay; 

which was a better lodging than he had for himſelf. But when they 

were there, and had conterr'd with their Hoſt of the news and temper of, 

the Country, it was agreed, that the danger would be the greater if 

they ſtaid together; and therefore that Care/e/s ſhould preſently be 

gone; and ſhould, within two days, ſend an honeſt Man to the King, 

to guide him to ſome other place of ſecurity; and in the mean time his 

Majeſty ſhould ſtay upon the Hay-mow. The poor Man had nothing 

for him to eat, but promiſed him good Butter- milk; and ſo he was once 

more left alone, his Companion, how weary ſoever, departing from him 

before day, the poor Man of the Houſe knowing no more, than that he 

Was a friend of the Captains, and one of thoſe who had eſcaped from Mor- 

ce/ter. The King ſlept very well in his lodging, till the time that his, 

Hoſt brought him a piece of Bread, and a great Pot of Butter-milk, 

which he thought the beſt food he ever had eaten. The poor Man ſpoke 

very intelligently to him of the Country, and of the People who were well, 

I or 
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or ill affected to the King, and of the great fear, and terror, that poſſeſs d 
the hearts of thoſe who were beſt affected. He told him, © that he him- 
« ſelf liv'd by his daily Labour, and that what he had brought him was 
«the fare he and his Wife had; and that he feared, if he ſhould endea- 
<« your to procure better, it might draw ſuſpicion upon him, and Peo- 
« ple might be apt to think he had ſome body with him that was not of 
« his own Family. However, if he would have him get ſome Meat, he 
«would do it; but if he could bear this hard diet, he ſhould have enough 
of the Milk, and ſome of the Butter that was made with it. The King 

o was ſatisfied with his reaſon, and would not run the hazard for a change 
of diet; deſired only the Man, © that he might have his Company as 
«often, and as much as he could give it him; there being the ſame 
reaſon againſt the poor Mans diſcontinuing his labour, as the alteration 
of his fare. 

AFTER he had reſted upon this Hay-mow, and fed upon this diet 
two days and two nights, in the evening before the third night, an- 
other fellow, a little above the condition of his Hoſt, came to the Houſe, 
ſent from Careleſs, to conduct the King to another Houſe, more out 1 4+ « 
of any Road near which any part of the Army was like to march. It ET, 

| e yas above twelve Miles that he was to go, and was to uſe the ſame cau- 7 
tion he had done the firſt night, not to go in any common Road; which 
his Guide knew well how to avoid. Here he new drefled himſelf, chang- 
ing Cloaths with his Landlord; he had a great mind to have kept his 
own Shirt, but he confider'd, that Men are not ſooner diſcover'd by any 
mark in diſguiſes, than by having fine Linen in ill Cloaths; and ſo he 
parted with his Shirt too, and took the ſame his poor Hoſt had then 
on. Though he had foreſeen that he muſt leave his Boots, and his Land- 
lord had taken the beſt care he could to provide an old pair of Shooes, 
yet they were not eaſy to him when he firſt put them on, and, in a ſhort 

;-time after, grew very grievous to him. In this Equipage he ſet out 
trom his firſt Lodging in the beginning of the night, under the conduct 
of this Guide; who guided him the neareſt way, croſſing over Hedges 
and Ditches, that there might be leaſt danger of meeting paſſengers. 
This was ſo grievous a march, and he was ſo tired, that he was even 
ready to deſpair, and to prefer being taken and ſuffer d to reſt, before 
purchaſing his ſafety at that price. His Shooes had, after a few miles, 
hart him fo much, that he had thrown them away, and walked the 
reſt of the way in his ill Stockings, which were quickly worne out; and 
his Feet, with the Thorns in getting over Hedges, and with the Stones 

ein other places, were ſo hurt and wounded, that he many times caſt 
himſelf upon the ground, with a deſperate and obſtinate reſolution to 
reſt there till the morning, that he might ſhift with leſs torment, what 
hazard ſoever he run. But his ſtout Guide ſtill prevailed with him to 
make a new attempt, ſometimes promiſing that the way ſhould be bet- 
ter, and ſometimes aſſuring him that he had but little farther to go: 
and in this diſtreſs and perplexity, before the morning, they arrivd at 
the Houſe defignd; which though it was better than that which he had 
left, his lodging was ſtill in the Barn, upon Straw inſtead of Hay, a 
place being made as eaſy in it, as the expectation of a Gueſt could diſpoſe 

ais, it. Here he had ſuch Meat and Porridge as ſuch People uſe to have; 
ik, with which, but eſpecially with the Butter and the Cheeſe; -hetttbught 
ke himſelf well feaſted; and took the beſt care he could to be ſupplied with 

ll, other, little better,Shooes and Stockings: and after his Feet were enough 
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_ 77 recover d that he could go, he was conducted from thence to another 

zo others, poor Houſe, within ſuch a diſtance as put him not to much trouble: 
for having not yet in his thought which way, or by what means to make 
his eſcape, all that was defignd was only by ſhifting from one Houſe to 
another, to avoid diſcovery. And being now in that Quarter, which 
was more inhabited by the Roman Catholicks than moſt other parts in 
England, he was led from one to another of that perſwaſion, and con- 
cealed with great fidelity. But he then obſervd that he was never carried 
to any Gentleman's Houſe, though that Country was full of them, but 
only to poor Houſes of poor Men, which only yielded him reft with» 
very unpleaſant ſuſtenance; whether there was more danger in thoſe 
better Houſes, in regard of the reſort, and the many Servants; or whe- 
ther the Owners of great Eſtates, were the Owners likewiſe of more fears 
and apprehenſions. | 

Ar Hudleſton WITHIN few days, a very honeſt and diſcreet Perſon, one M Hud. 


ent to him b N: 1 
Eareles; ve leſſon, a Benedictine Monk, who attended the Service of the Roman 


rough: > Catholicks in thoſe parts, came to him, ſent by Careleſs; and was a 
Wilmot. very great aſſiſtance and comfort to him. And when the places to 
which he carried him, were at too great a diſtance to walk, he provided 
him a Horſe, and more proper Habit than the Rags he wore. This» 
Man told him, that the Lord Milmot lay concealed likewiſe ina Friend's 
* Houſe of his; which his Majeſty was very glad of; and wiſhed him 
© to contrive ſome means, how they might ſpeak together ; which the 
other eaſily did; and, within a night or two, brought them into one 
place. Vilmot told the King © that he had, by very good fortune, fallen 
*into the Houſe of an honeſt Gentleman, one M Lane, a Perſon of an 
«excellent reputation for his fidelity to the King, but of ſo univerſal 
*and general a good Name, that, though he had a Son, who had been 
A Colonel in the King's Service, during the late War, and was then 
* upon his way with Men to Vorceſter the very day of the defeat, Men; 
of all Affections in the Country, and of all opinions, paid the old Man 
*a very great reſpect: that he had been very civilly treated there, and 
ce that the old Gentleman had uſed ſome diligence to find out where the 
„King was, that he might get him to his Houſe; where, he was ſure, 
*he could conceal him till he might contrive a full deliverance. He 
told him, © he had withdrawn from that Houſe, in hope that he might, 
in ſome other place, diſcover where his Majeſty was, and having now 
*happily found him, adviſed him to repair to that Houſe, which ſtood 
*not near any other. 
Tun King enquired of the Monk of the reputation of this Gentle.“ 
man; who told him, © that he had a fair Eſtate; was exceedingly be- 
*loyd; and the eldeſt Juſtice of Peace of that County of Stafford; and 
though he was a very zealous Proteſtant, yet he liv'd with ſo much 
*civility and candour towards the Catholicks, that they would all truſt 
him, as much as they would do any of their own profeſſion ; and that 
*he could not think of any place of ſo good repoſe and ſecurity for his 
Majeſty's repair to. The King liked the Propofition, yet thought not 
fit to ſurpriſe the Gentleman; but ſent Milmot thither again, to aſſure 
himſelf that he might be receiv d there; and was willing that he ſhould 
know what Gueſt he receiv'd; which hitherto was ſo much concealed, 5 F 
that none of the Houſes where he had yet been, knew, or ſeem'd to ſul- 
pect more than that he was one of the King's Party that fled from Mor- 
ceſter. The Monk carried him to a Houſe at a reaſonable diſtance, 


where 
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where he was to expect an Account from the Lord Milmot; who re- 
turn d very punctually, with as much aſſurance of welcome as he could 


with. And ſo they two went together to M. Lanes Houſe; where the 7% K 


King found he was welcome, and conveniently accommodated in ſuch 8 
places, as in a large Houſe had been provided to conceal the Perſons of == , 


Malignants, or to preſerve goods of value from being plunder'd. Here 
he lodged, and eat very well; and begun to hope that he was in preſent 
ſatety. Wilmot returnd under the care of the Monk, and expected 
Summons, when any farther motion ſhould be thought to be neceſſary. 


%o IN this Station the King remaind in quiet and bleſſed ſecurity many 


days, receiving every day information of the general conſternation the 
Kingdom was in, out of the apprehenſion that his Perſon might fall 
into the hands of his Enemies, and of the great diligence they uſed to 
enquire for him. He ſaw the Proclamation that was iſſued out and 
printed; in which a thouſand pounds were promiſed to any Man who 
would deliver and diſcover the Perſon of Charles Stuart, and the pe- 
nalty of High Treaſon declared againſt thoſe who preſumed to harbour 
or conceal him: by which he ſaw how much he was beholding to all 
thoſe who were faithful to him. It was now time to confider how he 


% might get near the Sea, from whence he might find ſome means to 


tranſport himſelf: and he was now near the middle of the Kingdom, 
laving that it was a little more Northward, where he was utterly un- 
acquainted with all the Ports, and with that Coaſt. In the Weſt he was 
beſt acquainted, and that Coaſt was moſt proper to tranſport him into 
France; to which he was inclined. Upon this matter he communicated 
with thoſe of this Family to whom he was known, that is, with the 
old Gentleman the Father, a very grave and venerable Perſon, the Co- 
lonel his Eldeſt Son, a very plain Man in his diſcourſe and behaviour, 
but of a fearleſs Courage, and an integrity ſuperior to any temptation, 


„and a Daughter of the Houſe, of a very good wit and diſcretion, and 


very fit to bear any part in ſuch a Truſt. It was a benefit, as well as an 
inconvenience, in thoſe unhappy times, that the Affections of all Men 
were almoſt as well known as their faces, by the diſcovery they had 
made of themſelves, in thoſe {ad Seaſons, in many trials and Perſecu- 
tions: ſo that Men knew not only the minds of their next Neighbours, 
and thoſe who inhabited near them, but, upon conference with their 
Friends, could choole fit Houſes, at any diſtance, to repoſe themſelves 
in ſecurity, from one end of the Kingdom to another, without truſting 
the Hoſpitality of a common Inn: and Men were very rarely deceiv d 


ein their confidence upon ſuch occafions, but the Perſons with whom 


they were at any time, could condu& them to another Houle of the 
lame Affection. 

M'LaxE had a Niece, or very near Kinſwoman, who was married 
to a Gentleman, one M Norton, a Perſon of eight or nine hundred 
pounds per annum, who livd within four or five Miles of Briſſol, 
which was at leaſt four or five days journey from the place where the 
King then was, but a place moſt to be wiſh'd for the King to be in, be- 
cauſe he did not only know all that Country very well, but knew many 


Perſons alſo, to whom, in an extraordinary caſe, he durſt make him- 
i-lelf known. It was hereupon reſolv'd, that M“ 


Lane ſhould vifit this r, « ws 


Couſin, who was known to be of good affections: and that ſhe ſhould . 
ride behind the King; who was fitted with Cloaths and Boots for ſuch; ie“ 
a Service; and that a Servant of her Father's, in his Liyery, ſhould 4 


Sſ 3 walt 
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wait upon her. A good Houſe was eaſily pitch d upon for the firſt nights 
Lodging; where Wilmot had notice given him to meet. And in this 
Equipage the King begun his journey; the Colonel keeping him Com. 


pany at a diſtance, with a Hawk upon his fiſt, and two or three Spaniels; 
which, where there were any Fields at hand, warranted him to ride 
out of the way, keeping his Company ſtill in his eye, and not ſeeming 


to be of it. In this manner they came to their firſt nights Lodging; 
and they need not now Contrive to come to their journeys end about 
the cloſe of the Evening, for it was in the Month of October far ad- 
vanced, that the long journies they made could not be diſpatch d ſooner. 
Here the Lord Mimot found them; and their journies being then ad- 
juſted, he was inſtructed where he ſhould be every night: ſo they were 
ſeldom ſeen together in the journey, and rarely lodged in the ſame Houſe 
at night. In this manner the Colonel hawked two or three days, till 
he had brought them within leſs than a day's journey of M' Nortons 
Houſe; and then he gave his Hawk to the Lord Milmot; who con- 
tinued the journey in the ſame Exercile. 

THERE was great care taken when they came to any Houle, that 
the King might be preſently carried into ſome Chamber; M“ Lane 
declaring © that he was a Neighbour's Son, whom his Father had lent» 
« her to ride before her, in hope that he would the ſooner recover from 
© a Quartan Ague, with which he had been miſerably afflicted, and was 
ce not yet free. And by this Artifice ſhe cauſed a good bed to be till 
provided for him, and the beſt meat to be ſent; which ſhe often carried 
her ſelf, to hinder others from doing it. There was no reſting in any 
place till they came to M Nortor's, nor any thing extraordinary that 
happen d in the way, fave that they met many People every day in the 
way, who were very well known to the King; and the day that they 


went to M Norton, they were neceſſarily to ride quite through the 


City of Briſtol; a place, and People, the King had been ſo well ac-; 
quainted with, that he could not but ſend his eyes abroad to view the 
great alterations which had been made there, after his departure from 
thence: and when he rode near the place where the great Fort had ſtood, 
he could not forbear putting his Horſe out of the way, and rode with 
his Miſtreſs behind him round about it. 


They cameſafſe THEY came to M Nortons Houle ſooner than uſual, and it being 


fo M No 


ton through ON à Holy-day, they ſaw many People about a Bowling-green that was 


Friitol, 


before the door, and the firſt Man the King ſaw was a Chaplain of his 
own, who was allyd to the Gentleman of the Houſe, and was fitting 
upon the rails to ſee how the Bowlers play d. Milliam, by which name 
the King went, walk d with his Horſe into the Stable, until his Miſtreſs 
could provide for his retreat. M“ Lane was very welcome to her Cou- 
ſin, and was preſently conducted to her Chamber; where ſhe no ſooner 
was, than ſhe lamented the condition of *a good Youth, who came 
* with her, and whom ſhe had borrow of his Father to ride before her, 
«who was very fick, being newly recover'd of an Ague; and defired 
her Couſin, “ that a Chamber might be provided for him, and a good 
* fire made: for that he would go early to bed, and was not fit to be below 
«ſtairs. A pretty little Chamber was preſently made ready, and a fire 
prepared, and a Boy ſent into the ſtable to call Ailliam, and to ſhews 
him his Chamber; who was very glad to be there, freed from ſo much 


Company as was below. M' Lane was put to find ſome excuſe for 


making a viſit at that time of the year, and ſo many days journey from 
2 her 


* 
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her Father, and where ſhe had never been before, though the Miſtreſs 
of the Houſe and ſhe had been bred together, and Friends as well as 
Kindred. - She pretended © that: ſhe was, after a little reſt, to go into 
« Dor/et-ſhire to another Friend. When it was ſupper time, there bein 

Broath brought to the Table, M Lane fill d a little diſh, and deſired 
the Butler, who waited at the Table, to carry that diſh of Porridge to 
« Milliam, and to tell him that he ſhould have ſome Meat ſent to him 
« preſently. The Butler carried the Porridge into the Chamber with a 
Napkin, and Spoon, and Bread, and ſpoke kindly to the young Man; 

e who was willing to be eating. 

THz Butler looking narrowly upon him, fell upon his Knees, and 7% &-: « 
with tears told him, © he was glad to ſee his Majeſty. The King was zi of ++ 
infinitely ſurpriſed, yet recollected himſelf enough to laugh at the Man, 
and to ask him © what he meant? The Man had been Falconer to S Tho- 
mas Jermyn, and made it appear that he knew well enough to whom he 
ſpoke, repeating ſome particulars, which the King had not forgot. 
Whereupon the King conjured him“ not to ſpeak of what he knew, ſo * 
much as to his Maſter, though he believ'd him a very honeſt Man. 
The Fellow promiſed, and kept his word; and the King was the better 

, waited upon during the time of his abode there. 

D' GoRGdEs, the King's Chaplain, being a Gentleman of a good Fa- 
mily near that place, and allied to M* Norton, ſupped with them, and 
being a Man of a chearful Converſation, ask d M“ Lane many queſtions 
concerning Milliam, of whom he ſaw ſhe was ſo careful by ſending up 
Meat to him, © how long his Ague had been gone? and whether he had 
< purged fince it left him? and the like; to which ſhe gave ſuch An- 
{wers as occurrd. The Doctor, from the final prevalence of the Par- 
liament, had, as many others of that function had done, declined his 
Profeſſion, and pretended to ſtudy Phyfick. Aſſoon as Supper was done, out 

of good Nature, and without telling any Body, he went to ſee William. 
The King ſaw him coming into the Chamber, and withdrew to the in- 
ſide of the bed, that he might be fartheſt from the Candle, and the Doctor 
came, and fate down by him, felt his pulſe, and ask d him many que- 
ſtions, which he anſwer'd in as few words as was poſſible, and expreſſing 
great inclination to go to his bed; to which the Doctor left him, and 


ͤ— — 


went to M“ Lane, and told her, © that he had been with William, and 
; that he would do well; and adviſed her, what ſhe ſhould do if his Ague 
J return d. The next morning, the Doctor went away, ſo that the King 
; law him no more. The next day the Lord V ilmot came to the Houſe 
ep with his Hawk, to ſee M“ Lane, and fo conferr d with William; who 
; was to conſider what he was to do. They thought it neceſſary to reſt 
- ſome days, till they were inform d what Port lay moſt convenient for 
r them, and what Perſon livd neareſt to it, upon whoſe fidelity they 
le might rely: and the King gave him directions to enquire after ſome 
r, Perſons, and ſome other particulars, of which when he ſhould be fully 
d inſtructed, he ſhould return again to him. In the mean time, Miimot 
d lodged at a Houſe not far from M Nortor's, to which he had been re- 
W commended. 5 

re AFTER ſome days ſtay here, and communication between the King 
ww and the Lord Hime? by Letters, the King came to know that Colonel 
ch Francis Windham liv'd within little more than a days Journey of the 


or place where he was; of which he was very glad; for beſides the inclina- 
m tion he had to his elder Brother, —— this 
| entleman 
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Gentleman had behaved himſelf very well during the War, and had 


been Governour of Dunſtar- Caſtle, where the King had lodged when 
he was in the Weſt. After the end of the War, and when all other 
places were ſurrender'd in that County, He likewiſe ſurrender'd That, 
upon fair Conditions, and made his Peace, and afterwards Married a 
Wife with a competent Fortune, and livd quietly, without any ſuſpi. 
cion of having leſſen d his affection towards the King. 

Tax King ſent Milmot to him, and acquainted him where he was, 
and © that he would gladly ſpeak with him. It was not hard for him to 
chooſe a good place where to meet, and thereupon the day was appointed. 
After the King had taken his leave of M*Lane, who remain'd with her 
Couſin Norton, the King, and the Lord Milmot, met the Colonel; and, 
in the way, he met in a Town, through which they paſſed, M' Airton, 
a Servant of the King's, who well knew the Lord Milmot, who had no 
other diſguiſe than the Hawk, but took no Notice of him, nor ſuſpected 
the King to be there; yet that day made the King more wary of having 
him in his Company upon the Way. At the place of meeting, they 


r.. King goes reſted only one night, and then the King went to the Colonels Houſe; 


ro Colonel 
Francis W ind- 


where he reſted many days, whilſt the Colonel projected at what place 


hams Houſe. the King might embark, and how they might procure a Veſſel to be ready, 


there; which was not eaſy to find; there being ſo great a fear poſſeſſing 
thoſe who were honeſt, that it was hard to procure any Veſſel that was 
outward bound to take in any paſſenger. 

THERE was a Gentleman, one M Elliſon, who liv'd near Lyme in 
Dorſetiſhire, and was well known to Colonel Mindham, having been a 


Captain in the King's Army, and was ſtill look'd upon as a very honeſt 


Man. With him the Colonel conſulted, how they might get a Veſlel to 
be ready to take in a couple of Centlemen, friends of his, who were in 
danger to be arreſted, and tranſport them into Fance. Though no Man 
would ask who the Perſons were, yet it could not but be ſuſpected who; 
they were, at leaſt they concluded, that it was ſome of Worceſter Party. 
Lyme was generally as malicious and diſaffected a Town to the Kings 
Intereſt, as any Town in Ezg/and could be: yet there was in it a Maſter 
of a Bark, of whoſe honeſty this Captain was very confident. This Man 
was lately return d from France, and had unladen his Veſſel, when EL 
liſon asked him, © when he would make another Voyage? and he an- 
ſwer d, © afloon as he could get Lading for his Ship. The other asked, 
« whether he would undertake to carry over a couple of Gentlemen, and 
land them in Fance, if he might be as well paid for his Voyage as 
*he uſed to be when he was fraighted by the Merchants. In conclufion, 
he told him, © he ſhould receive fifty pounds for his fare: the large re- 
compence had that effect, that the Man undertook it; though he ſaid 
che muſt make his proviſion very ſecretly; tor that he might be well 
e ſuſpected for going to Sea again without being fraighted, after he was 
*{o newly return d. Colonel Mindbam, being advertiſed of this, came 
together with the Lord Mimot to the Captain's Houſe, from whence 
the Lord and the Captain rid to a Houle near Lyme; where the Maſter 
of the Bark met them; and the Lord V ilmot being ſatisfied with the 
diſcourſe of the Man, and his warineſs in foreſeeing Suſpicions, which 
would ariſe, it was reſolv d that on ſuch a night, which, upon confidera-* 
tion of the Tydes, was agreed upon, the Man ſhould draw out his Veſſel 
from the Peer, and, being at Sea, ſhould come to ſuch a point about 
a Mile from the Town, where his Ship ſhould remain upon the Beach 


when 


— — 
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when the Water was gone; which would take it off again about break 
of day the next morning. There was very near that point, even in the 
view of it, a ſmall Inn, kept by a Man who was reputed honeſt, to 
which the Cavaliers of the Country often reſorted; and London road 
paſſed that way; fo that it was ſeldom without Company. Into that 
Inn the two Gentlemen were to come in the beginning of the night, 
that they might put themſelves on board. All things being thus con- 
certed, and good earneſt given to the Maſter, the Lord H/:/mot and the 
Colonel returnd to the Colonel's houſe, above a day's journey from the 
place, the Captain undertaking every day to look that the Maſter ſhould 
provide, and, if any thing fell out contrary to expectation, to give the 
Colonel notice at ſuch a place, where they intended the King ſhould be 
the day before he was to embark. | 
TH x King, being ſatisfied with theſe preparations, came, at the time Thee #: = 
appointed, to that Houſe where he was to hear that all went as it ought i= 


Inn near 


to do; of which he receiv'd aſſurance from the Captain; who found N 
that the Man had honeſtly put his Proviſions on Board, and had his Com- cri» E. 
pany ready, which were but four Men; and that the Veſſel ſhould be 
drawn out that night: ſo that it was fit for the two Perſons to come to 
| the aforeſaid Inn, and the Captain conducted them within fight of it; 
and then went to his own Houſe, not diſtant a mile from it; the Colo- 

nel remaining ſtill at the Houſe where they had lodged the night before, 

till he might hear the news of their being embark'd. 

TnEx found many Paflengers in the Inn; and ſo were to be con- m. f 
tented with an ordinary Chamber, which they did not intend to ſleep S 
long in. But aſſoon as there appear'd any light, Wilmot went out to i len. 
diſcover the Bark, of which there was no appearance. In a word, the 
Sun aroſe, and nothing like a Ship in view. They ſent to the Captain, 
who was as much amaz d; and He ſent to the Town; and his Servant 

could not find the Maſter of the bark, which was ſtill in the Peer. 
They ſuſpected the Captain, and the Captain ſuſpected the Maſter. 
However, it being paſt ten of the Clock, they concluded it was not fit 
for them to ſtay longer there, and ſo they mounted their Horſes again 
to return to the Houſe where they had left the Colonel, who, they 
knew, reſolv d to ſtay there till he were aſſur d that they were gone. 
THE truth of the diſappointment was this; the Man meant honeftly, 
and made all things ready for his departure; and the night he was to go 
out with his Veſſel, he had ſtay d in his own Houſe, and ſlept two or 
three hours, and the time of the Tide being come, that it was neceſſary 
to be on board, he took out ofa Cupboard ſome Linen, and other things, 
which he uſed to carry with him to Sea. His Wife had obſervd, that 
he had been for ſome days fuller of thoughts than he uſed to be, and 
that he had been ſpeaking with Sea-men, who uſed to go with him, and 
that ſome of them had carried proviſions on board the Bark; of which 
ihe had ask d her Husband the reaſon; who had told her, © that he was 
© promiſed fraight ſpeedily, and therefore he would make all things ready. 
She was ſure that there was yet no lading in the Ship, and therefore, 
when ſhe ſaw her Husband take all thoſe Materials with him, which 
was a ſure fign that he meant to goto Sea, and it being late in the night, 
he ſhut the door, and ſwore he ſhould not go out of his Houſe. He 
told her, © he muſt go, and was engaged to go to Sea that night; for 
© which he ſhould be well paid. His Wife told him, © ſhe was ſure he was 
doing ſomewhat that would undo him, and ſhe was reſoly'd he ſhould 
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not go out of his Houſe; and if he ſhould perſiſt in it, ſhe would tell 
ce the Neighbours, and carry him before the Mayor to be examin d, that 
ce the truth might be found out. The poor Man, thus maſter'd by the 
paſſion and violence of his Wife, was forced to yield to her, that there 
might be no farther noiſe; and ſo went into his bed. 

AND it was very happy that the King's jealouſy haſten d him from 
that Inn. It was the ſolemn faſt day, which was obſerv'd in thoſe times 
principally to enflame the People againſt the King, and all thoſe who 
were loyal to him, and there was a Chapel in that Village over againſt 
that Inn, where a Weaver, who had been a Soldier, uſed to Preach, and 

utter all the villainy imaginable againſt the old Order of Government: 
and he was then in the Chapel Preaching to his Congregation, when 
the King went from thence, and telling the People © that Charles Stuart 
«was lurking ſomewhere in that Country, and that they would merit 
*from God Almighty, if they could find him out. The Paſſengers, who 
had lodged in the Inn that night, had, affoon as they were up, ſent for 
Lite to bediſ-a Smith to viſit their Horſes, 1t being a hard froſt. The Smith, when 
Smith /bomg he had done what he was ſent for, according to the cuſtom of that Peo- 
ve, Hohen ple, examin'd the feet of the other two Horſes to find more work. When 
he had obſerv'd them, he told the Hoſt of the Houſe, © that one of thoſe. 
“ Horſes had travel d far; and that he was ſure that his four Shooes had 
*heen made in four ſeveral Counties; which, whether his skill was able 
to diſcover or no, was very true. The Smith going to the Sermon 
told this ſtory to ſome of his Neighbours; and ſo it came to the ears of 
the Preacher, when his Sermon was done. Immediately he ſent for an 
Officer, and ſearch d the Inn, and enquir'd for thoſe Horſes; and being 
inform'd that they were gone, he cauſed Horſes to be ſent to follow 
them, and to make enquiry after the two Men who rid thoſe Horſes, 
and poſitively declared © that one of them was Charles Stuart. 

WHEN they came again to the Colonel, they preſently concluded; 
that they were to make no longer ſtay in thoſe parts, nor any more to 
endeavour to find a Ship upon that Coaſt; and without any farther delay, 

The King goes they rode back to the Colonel s Houſe; where they arrivd in the night. 

ll, ls. Then they reſolvd to make their next attempt in Hampſhire, and Suſſex, 
where Colonel Mindbam had no Intereſt. They mult paſs through all 
Wiltſhire before they came thither ; which would require many days 
Journey: and they were firſt to conſider what honeſt Houſes there were 
19 or near the way, where they might ſecurely repoſe; and it was thought 
very dangerous for the King to ride through any great Town, as Salis 
bury, or WincheFfer, which might probably lie in their way. 0 

THERE was between that and Salisbury a very honeſt Gentleman, 
Colonel Robert Philips, a younger Brother of a very good Family, which 
had always been very Loyal; and he had ſervd the King during the 

Ne King end War, The King was reſolv'd to truſt him; and fo ſent the Lord ii. 

207 to a place from whence he might ſend to M Philips to come to 

lips. him, and when he had ſpoken with him, M Philips ſhould come to the 
King, and Milmot was to ſtay in ſuch a place as they two ſhould agree. 
M' Philips accordingly came to the Colonels Houſe; which he could 
do without ſuſpicion, they being nearly ally d. The ways were very 
full of Soldiers; which were ſent now from the Army to their Quarters, 
and many Regiments of Horſe and Foot were aflign'd for the Weſt; of 
which diviſion Desborough was Commander in chief. Theſe marches 


were like to laſt for many days, and it would not be fit for the _ 
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ſtay ſo long in that place. Thereupon, he reſorted to his old Security 7% on<# 
of taking a Woman behind him, a Kinſwoman of Colonel Hindham, Seba 
whom he carried in that manner to a place not far from Salisbury; to 
which Colonel Philips conducted him. In this journey he paſſed through 
the middle of a Regiment of Horſe; and, preſently after, met De/- 
borough walking down a Hill with three or four Men with him; who 
had lodged in Salisbury the night before; all that road being full of 
Soldiers. | 

THE next day, upon the Plains, D Hinchman, one of the Prebends D Hinchman 


oof Salisbury, met the King, the Lord /i/mot and Philips then leaving 7 rhe pions 


him to go to the Sea Coaſt to find a Veſſel, the Doctor conducting the 527 248 
King to a place called Heale, three miles from Salisbury, belonging then 2 Hyde. 
to Serjeant Hyde, who was afterwards Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench, 

and then in the poſſeſſion of the Widow of his elder Brother; a Houſe 

that ſtood alone from Neighbours, and from any high-way; where 

coming in late in the evening, he ſuppd with ſome Gentlemen who ac- 
cidentally were in the Houſe; which could not well be avoided. But, 

the next morning, he went early from thence, as if he had continued 

his journey; and the Widow, being truſted with the knowledge of her 


:- Gueſt, ſent her Servants out of the way; and, at an hour appointed, 


receivd him again, and accommodated him in a little room, which 
had been made fince the beginning of the Troubles for the concealment 
of Delinquents, the Seat always belonging to a Malignant Family. 

H E R E he lay conceal'd, without the knowledge of ſome Gentlemen 
who liv'd in the Houſe, and of others who daily reſorted thither, for 
many days, the Widow her ſelf only attending him with ſuch things as 
were neceflary, and bringing him ſuch Letters as the Doctor receiy'd 
from the Lord Milmot, and Colonel Philips. A Veſſel being at laſt pro- 
vided upon the coaſt of Se, and notice thereof ſent to D Hinchman, he 


;-ſent to the King to meet him at None henge upon the plains three miles 


from Heale ;, where the Widow took care to direct him; and being 

there met, he attended him to the place where Colonel Philips receiv d rence to + 
him. He, the next day, deliver d him to the Lord Wilmot; who went . Sub 
with him to a Houſe in Sex, recommended by Colonel Gunter, a Frighe-hew- 

Gentleman of that Country, who had ſerv'd the King in the War; who Ble e- 


met him there; and had provided a little Bark at Bright-hemſted, a9 


nel Gunter. 


ſmall fiſher Town; where he went early on board, and, by God's Bleffing, # , i» 
arriv'd ſafely in Normanay. « ſmall Creek 


THz Earl of Southampton, who was then at his Houſe at Tichfield® en 


ein Hampſhire, had been advertiſed of the Kings being in the Weſt, and 


of his miſſing his paſſage at Lyme, and ſent a truſty Gentleman to thoſe 
faithful Perſons in the Country, who, he thought, were moſt like to be 
employ'd for his Eſcape if he came into thoſe parts, to let them know, 
*that he had a Ship ready, and if the King came to him, he ſhould be 
* ſafe; which advertiſement came to the King the night before he em- 
barked, and when his Veſſel was ready. But his Majeſty ever acknow- 
ledged the obligation with great kindneſs, he being the only Perſon of 
that condition, who had the Courage to ſollicite ſuch danger, though 
all good Men heartily wiſhed his deliverance. It was in November, that 
the King landed in Normandy, in a ſmall Creek; from whence he got 
to Roan, and then gave notice to the Queen of his arrival, and freed 
his Loyal Subjects in all places from their diſmal Apprehenfions. 
TrHovGH this wonderful deliverance and-preferyation of the "ng 
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of the King, was an Argument of general joy and comfort to all his good 
Subjects, and a new ſeed of hope for future bleſſings, yet his preſent 
condition was very deplorable. France was not at all pleaſed with his 
being come thither, nor did quickly take notice of his being there. The 
Queen his Mother was very glad of his Eſcape, but in nodegree able to 
contribute towards his Support; they who had Intereſt with her find- 
ing all ſhe had, or could get, too little for their own unlimited Expence. 
Befides, the diſtraction that Court had been lately in, and was not yet 
free from the effects of, made her Penſion to be paid with leſs pun- 
Quality than it had uſed to be; ſo that ſhe was forced to be in debt: 
both to her Servants, and for the very Provifions of her Houſe; nor 
had the King one ſhilling towards the ſupport of Himſelf, and his Fa- 
mily. 
A ss Oo ON as his Majeſty came to Paris, and knew that the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer was at Autmwerp, he commanded Seymour, who 
TheKing (ind: Was of his Bed-Chamber, to ſend to him to repair thither; which whilſt 
10,7 2 he was providing to do, M Long, the Kings Secretary, who was at Am. 
Exchequer to ſlerdam, and had been remov'd from his Attendance in Scotland by the 
Ibs, Marquis of Argyle, writ to the Chancellor, © that he had receivd a Let. 
*ter from the King, by which he was required to let all his Majeſty's:: 
« Servants who were in thoſe parts, know, it was his pleaſure that none 
* of them ſhould repair to him to Paris, until they ſhould receive far- 
* ther order, ſince his Majeſty could not yet reſolve how long he ſhould 
«ſtay there; of which, M Long ſaid, he thought it his duty to give 
ce him notice; with this, that}the Lord Co/epepper and himſelf, who 
c had reſolv'd to have made haſt thither, had in obedience to this com- 
* mand laid aſide that purpoſe. The Chancellor concluded that this in- 
hibition concern'd not Him, ſince he had receivd a command from the 
King to wait upon him. Beſides, he had ſtill the Character of Embaſla- 
dour upon him, which he could not lay down till he had kiſſed his Ma-; 
| jeſty's hand. So he purſued his former purpoſe, and came to Paris in 
Ne Chancellor the Chriſtmas, and found that the command to M Long had been pro- 
of the Exche- cured with an cye principally upon the Chancellor, there being ſome 
bmi Chrit- there who had no mind he ſhould be with the King; though, when 
mas a: Fas. there was no remedy, the Queen receiv'd him graciouſly. But the King 
was very well pleaſed with his being come; and, for the firſt four or five 
days, he ſpent many hours with him in private, and inform'd him of 
Where le re. very many particulars, of the harſh treatment he had receiv'd in Scot- 
Cie land, the reaſon of his march into England, the contufion at WorceFter, 
Acow: of and all the circumſtances of his happy eſcape and deliverance ; many. 
1s Majeſty's . . . 
Delrverance. Parts whereof are comprehended in this relation, and are exactly true. 
| For beſides all thoſe particulars which the King himſelf was pleaſed to 
communicate to him, ſo ſoon after the tranſa&ions of them, when they 
had made fo lively an impreſſion in his memory, and of which the Chan- 
cellor at that time kept a very punctual Memorial; he had, at the ſame 
time, the daily converſation of the Lord Vilmot; who inform'd him of 
all he could remember: and ſometimes the King and He recollected 
many particulars in the diſcourſe together, in which the King's memory 
was much better than the other's. And after the King's bleſſed return 
into Eugland, he had frequent conferences with many of thoſe who had* 
acted ſeveral parts towards the Eſcape; whereof ſome were of the Chan- 
cellors neareſt Alliance, and others his moſt intimate Friends; towards 


whom his Majeſty always made many gracious expreſſions of his ac- 
2 knowledgement 
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knowledgment : ſo that there is nothing in this ſhort relation the ve- 
rity whereof can juſtly be ſuſpected, though, as is ſaid before, it is great 
pity, that there could be no Diary made, indeed no exact Account of 
every Hours adventure from the coming out of Morceſter, in that diſ- 
mal confufion, to the hour of his embarkation at Bright. hemſted; in 
which there was ſuch a concurrence of good nature, charity, and ge- 
neroſity, in Perſons of the meaneſt and loweſt extraction and condition, 
who did not know the value of the precious Jewel that was in their 
Cuſtody, yet all knew him to be eſcaped from ſuch an Action as would 
* ,, make the diſcovery and delivery of him to thoſe who govern d over and 
amongſt them, of great benefit, and preſent advantage to them; and 
in thoſe who did know him, of ſuch courage, loyalty, and activity, that 
all may reaſonably look upon the whole, as the inſpiration and conduct 
of God Almighty, as a manifeſtation of his power and glory, and for 
the conviction of the whole Party, which had finnd ſogrievouſly; and 
if it hath not wrought that effect in them, it hath render'd them the 
more inexcuſable. 

As the greateſt Brunt of the danger was diverted by theſe poor Peo- 
ple, in his Night-marches on foot, with ſo much pain and torment, 

that he often thought that he paid too dear a price for his Life, before 
he fell into the hands of Perſons of better Quality, and places of more 
conveniency, ſo he owed very much to the diligence and fidelity of 
ſome Eccleſiaſtical Perſons of the Romiſh perſwafion; eſpecially to thoſe 
of the Order of & Bennet; which was the reaſon that he expreſſed more 
favours, after his Reſtoration, to that Order than to any other, and 
granted them ſome extraordinary Privileges about the Service of the 
Queen, not concealing the reaſon why he did ſo; which ought to have 
ſatisfied all Men, that his Majeſty's indulgence towards all of that pro- 
feſſion, by reſtraining the ſeverity and rigour of the Laws which had 

been formerly made againſt them, had its riſe from a Fountain of Prince- 
ly juſtice and gratitude, and of Royal bounty and clemency. 

WHILST the Counſels and Enterpriſes in Scotland and England, had 
this woeful iſſue, /re/and had no better Succeſs in its Undertakings. Tt 4fair: of 
Cromwell had made fo great a Progreſs in its Conqueſts, before he left l. 
that Kingdom to viſit Scotland, that he was become, upon the matter, 
entirely poſſeſſed of the two moſt valuable, and beſt inhabited Provinces, 
Lemſter, and Munſter; and plainly diſcern'd, that what remain d to 
be done, if dextrouſly conducted, would be with moſt eaſe brought to 
paſs by the folly, and perfidiouſneſs of the /ri/b themſelves; who would 

-fave their Enemies a labour, in contributing to, and haſtning their own 
deſtruction. He had made the bridge fair, eaſy, and ſafe for them to 
paſs over into foreign Countries, by Levies and Tranſportations; which 
liberty they embraced, as hath been ſaid before, with all imaginable 
greedineſs: and he had entertain d Agents, and Spies, as well Fryars, as 
others amongſt the Iriſb, who did not only give him timely advertiſe- 
ments of what was concluded to be done, but had intereſt and power 
enough to interrupt and diſturb the conſultations, and to obſtruct the 
execution thereof : and having put all things in this hopeful Method of 
proceeding, in which there was like to be more uſe of the Halter than 
hade Wl the Sword, he committed the managing of the reſt, and the Govern- 
lan- ment of the Kingdom, to his Son in Law ſreton; whom he made De 1 mot 
irds puty under him of Ireland; a Man, who knew the bottom of all his 5 Crone? 
AC- Counſels and Purpoſes, and was of the ſame or a greater pride and 
ent 21 fierceneſs 
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fierceneſs in his Nature, and moſt inclined to purſue thoſe Rules, in 
the forming whereof he had Had the chief influence. And He, without 
fighting a Battle, though he liv d not many Months after, reduced moſt 
of the reſt that Cromwell left unfiniſhd. 
The Mar- TRE Marquis of Ormond knew, and underſtood well the deſperate 
qu of Or- condition and ſtate he was in, when he had no other ſtrength and power 
lion there. to depend upon, than that of the Iriſb, for the ſupport of the Kings 
Authority : yet there were many of the Nobility, and principal Gentry 
ofthe Iriſb, in whoſe Loyalty towards the King, and affection and friend. 
ſhip towards his own Perſon, he had juſtly all confidence; and there 
were amongſt the Romiſh Clergy ſome moderate Men, who did deteſt 
the ſavage ignorance of the reſt: ſo that he entertaind ſtill ſome hope, 
that the Wiſer would by degrees convert the weaker, and that they 
would all underſtand how inſeparable their own preſervation and intereſt 
| was from the ſupport of the Kings dignity and authority, and that the 
wonderful judgements of God, which were every day executed by Ireton 
upon the principal, and moſt obſtinate Contrivers of their odious Re. 
bellion, and who perverſly and peeviſhly oppoſed their return to their 
obedience to the King, as often as they fell into his power, would awaken 
them out of their Sottiſh Lethargy, and unite them in the defence of» 
their Nation. For there was ſcarce a Man, whoſe bloody and brutiſh 
behaviour in the beginning of the Rebellion, or whoſe barbarous Vio- 
lation of the Peace that had been conſented to, had exempted them from 
the King's mercy, and left them only Subjects of his Juſtice, aſſoon as 
they could be apprehended, who was not taken by Ireton, and hanged 
with all the circumſtances of Severity that was due to their wicked- 
neſs; of which innumerable Examples might be given. 

THERE yet remain'd free from Cromwell's Y oke, the two large Pro- 
vinces of Connaught and of Ulſter, and the two ſtrong Cities of Lims ict 
and of Galloway , both Garriſon d with [ri/b, and excellently ſupplied® 
with all things neceſſary for their defence, and many other good Port 
Towns, and other ſtrong places; all which pretended and profeſſed to 
be for the King; and to yield obedience to the Marquis of Ormond, his 
Majeſty's Lieutenant. And there were ſtill many good Regiments of 
Horſe and Foot together under Preſton, who ſeem d to be ready to per- 
form any Service the Marquis ſhould require: ſo that he did reaſonably 
hope, that by complying with ſome of their humours, by ſacrificing 
ſomewhat of his Honour, and much of his Authority, to their jealouſy 

and peeviſhneſs, he ſhould be able to draw ſuch a ſtrength together, as 
wool give a ſtop to Iretous Career. ONeile at this time, after he had : 
been ſo baftled and affronted by the Parliament, and after he had ſeen 
his boſome Friend, and ſole Counſellor, the Biſhop of Clogher (who had 
managed the Treaty with Monk, and was taken Priſoner upon the de- 
feat of his Forces) hanged, drawn, and quarter'd as a Traytor, ſent ©to 
* offer his Service to the Marquis of Ormond with the Army under his 
command, upon ſuch conditions as the Marquis thought fit to ſend to 
*him; and it was reaſonably believ'd that he did intend very fincerely, 
and would have done very good Service; for he was the beſt Soldier of 
the Nation, and had the moſt command over his Men, and was beſt 
Owen Row obey d by them. But, as he was upon his march towards a conjunction 


«« ke was go. With the Lord Lieutenant, he fell fick; and, in a few days, died: fo 


=; io. 15x that That Treaty produced no effect; for though many of his Army pro- 
9% of Or- ſecuted his reſolution, and joynd with the Marquis of , yet 
| their 
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their Officers had little power over their Soldiers; who, being all of 
the old Ir iſb Septs of U//ter, were entirely govern d by the Fryars, and 
were ſhortly after prevail d upon, either to tranſport themſelves, or to 
retire to their Boggs, and prey for themſelves upon all they met, with- 
out diltin&ion of Perſons or Intereſt. 

THE Marquiss Orders for drawing the Troops together to any Ren- 
dezvous, were totally neglected and diſobey'd; and the Commiſſioner's 


as had been ſettled and agreed unto, were as much contemn d: ſo that 
io ſuch Regiments, as with great difficulty were brought together, were 
aſſoon diffolv'd for want of pay, order, and accommodation; or elſe 
diſperſed by the power of the Fryars; as in the City of Limrick, when 
the Marquis was there, and had appointed ſeveral Companies to be drawn 
into the Market · place, to be employ d upon a preſent Expedition, an 
Officer of good Affections, and thought to have much credit with his 
Soldiers, brought with him two hundred very likely Soldiers well arm d, 
and diſciplind, and having receiv'd his Orders from the Marquis (who 
was upon the place) begun to march; when a Franciſcan Fryar in his 
habit, and with a Crucifix in his hand, came to the head of the Com- 
pany, and commanded them all, * upon pain of damnation, that they 
«ſhould not march: upon which they all threw down their Armes, and 


Orders for the collection of Money, and contribution in ſuch proportions 


did as the Fryar directed them; who put the whole City into a Mutiny : 4 awry 
inſomuch as the Lord Lieutenant was compell'd to go out of it, and not e ie 


without ſome difficulty eſcaped; though moſt of the Magiſtrates of the du 7 
City did all that was in their power to ſuppreſs the diſorder, and to re. 


duce the People to obedience; and ſome of them were kill d, and many 
wounded in the Attempt. As an Inſtance of thoſe judgements from 
Heaven which we lately mention d in general, Patrick Fanning, who 
with the Fryar had the principal part in that Sedition, the very next 
v night after Jreton was poſſeſſed of that ſtrong City, was apprehended, 
and the next day hang d, drawn, and quarter d. Such of the Commiſ- 
ſioners who adhered firmly to the Lord Lieutenant, in uſing all their 
power to advance the Kings Service, and to reduce their miſerable 
Country- men from effecting and contriving their own deſtruction, were 
without any credit, and all their Warrants and Summons neglected; 
when the others, who declin d the Service, and deſired to obſtruct it, 
had all reſpect and ſubmiſſion paid to them. 
THEY who appear'd, after the firſt misfortune before Dublin, to cor- 
rupt, and miſlead, and diſhearten the People, were the Fryars, and ſome 
Hof their inferior Clergy. But now the titular Biſhops, who had been all 
made at Rome fince the beginning of the Rebellion, appear d more active 
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which had been collected, had been iſſued out. They call d the giving 
up the Towns in Munſter by the Lord Inchiguin's Officers, the Con- 
*ſpiracy and Treachery of all the Exgliſh, out of their malice to Catho- 
ee lick Religion; and thereupon preſſed the Lord Lieutenant to diſimiſs all 
the Eg//b Gentlemen who yet remain d with him. They call d every 
unproſperous Accident that had fallen out, *a foul miſcarriage; and 
publith'd a Declaration full of libellous Invectives againſt the Egli, 
without 
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which had fign'd the Articles of the Peace) and choſe ſome of their 


than the other. They call'd an Aſſembly of the Biſhops (every one of T5 Pi R. 


s mate an 


embly, and 


Clergy as a Repreſentative of their Church to meet at James Town 71% . 


Teilaration a- 


where, under the pretence of providing for the ſecurity of Religion, 1% Ke. 
they examin d the whole proceedings of the War, and how the Monies* 
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without ſparing the Perſon of the Lord Lieutenant; who, they ſaid, 
* being of a contrary Religion, and a known inveterate Enemy to the 
ce Catholick, was not fit to be intruſted with the conduct of a War that 
* was raiſed for the ſupport, and preſervation of it; and ſhortly after 
ſent an Addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant himſelf, in which they told 
him, © that the People were fo far unſatisfied with his conduct, eſpe. 
© cially for his averfion from the Catholick Religion, and his favouring 


1 « Hereticks, that they were unanimouſly reſol vd, as one Man, not to 
e r - 


renant they © ſubmit any longer to his Command, nor to raiſe any more Money, or 


will no longer gc 
ſubmit to him ; 


Men, to be apply'd to the Kings Service under his Authority. But, 


ard require on the other fide, they aſſured him, © that their duty and zeal was fo 


him to commit 


the Covern. entire, and real for the King, and their reſolution ſo abſolute never to 


ment to a Ro- 


an catholick. © withdraw themſelves from his obedience, that, if he would depart the 


Kingdom, and commit the Command thereof into the hands of an 
* Perſon of honour of the Catholick Religion, he would thereby unite 
*the whole Nation to the King; and they would immediately raiſe an 
“Army that ſhould drive Ireton quickly again into Dublin; and that 
the Lord Licutenant might know that they would not depart from this 
determination, they publiſh'd ſoon after an Excommunication againſt 
all Perſons who ſhould obey any of the Lieutenant's Orders, or raiſe, 
Money or Men by virtue of his Authority. 

DuRING all theſe Agitations, many of the Roman Catholick Nobi- 
lity, and other Perſons of the beſt Quality, remain'd very faithful to 


the Lord Lieutenant; and cordially interpoſed with the Popiſh Biſhops 


to prevent their violent proceedings; but had not power either to per- 
ſwade, or reſtrain them. The Lord Lieutenant had no reaſon to be de- 
lighted with his empty title to command a People who would not obey, 
and knew the daily danger he was in, of being betray'd, and deliverd 
into the hands of /retoz, or being aſſaſſinated in his own Quarters. And 
though he did not believe that the /r//bþ would behave themſelves with; 
more fidelity, and courage for the King's Intereſt, when he ſhould be 
gone; well knowing that their Biſhops and Clergy defign'd nothing but 
to put themſelves under the Government of ſome Popiſh Prince, and 
had at that time ſent Agents into forreign parts for that purpoſe; yet he 
knew likewiſe that there were in truth Men enough, and Armes, and 
all proviſions for the carrying on the War, who, if they were united, and 
heartily refolvd to preſerve themſelves, would be much ſuperior in 
number to any power Jreton could bring againſt them. He knew like- 
wiſe, that he could ſafely depoſite the King's Authority in the hands of 
a Perſon of unqueſtionable fidelity, whom the King would, without, 
any ſcruple, truſt, and whom the /r/b could not except againſt, being 
of their own Nation, of the greateſt Fortune and Intereſt amongſt them, 
and of the moſt eminent Conſtancy to the Roman Catholick Religion of 
any Man in the three Kingdoms; and that was the Marquis of Clan- 
rickard. And therefore, ſince it was to no purpoſe to ſtay longer there 
himſelf, and it was in his power ſafely to make the experiment, whether 
the /r://þ would in truth perform what was in their power to perform, 
and which they ſo ſolemnly promiſed to do, he thought he ſhould be 
inexcuſable to the King, if he ſhould not conſent to that Expedient. The 
great difficulty was to perſwade the Marquis of Clanrickard to accepts: 
the truſt, who was a Man, though of an unqueſtionable courage, yet, 
of an infirm health; and lov'd, and enjoyd great caſe throughout his 
whole lite; and of a conſtitution not equal to the fatigue, and _ 
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that the conducting ſuch a War muſt ſubject him to. He knew well, 
and exceedingly deteſted, the levity, inconſtancy, and infidelity of his 
Country- men: nor did he in any degree like the preſumption of the 
Popiſh Biſhops, and Clergy, and the exorbitant power which they had 
aſſumed and uſurped to themſelves: and therefore he had no mind to 
engage himſelf in ſuch a Command. But by the extraordinary impor- 
tunity of the Marquis of Or mond, with whom he had preſerv d a faſt 
and unſhaken friendſhip, and his preſſing him to preſerve Ireland to the 
King, without which it would throw it ſelf into the Armes of a Foreigner; 
--and then the ſame importunity from all the /r;/b Nobility; Biſhops; 
and Clergy (after the Lord Lieutenant had inform'd them of his pur- 
poſe) © that he would preſerve his Nation, which, without his Ac- 
«ceptance of the Protection, would infallibly be extirpated, and their 
joynt promiſe © that they would abſolutely ſubmit to all his Commands, 
«and hold no aſſembly, or meeting amongſt themſelves, without his 
« permiſſion and commiſſion, together with his unqueſtionable defire to 
do any thing, how contrary ſoever to his own inclination and benefit, 
that would be acceptable to the King, and might poſſibly bring ſome 7% ate 
advantage to his Majeſty:s Service, he was in the end prevail d upon to , On 
receive a Commiſſion fim the Lord Lieutenant to be Deputy of Ire. 7 
land, and undertook that Charge. his Deputy. 
How well they complied afterwards with their promiſes, and pro- "» 
teſtations, and how much better Subjects they provd to be under their X 
Catholick Governour, than they had been under their Proteſtant, will 
berclated at large hereafter. In the mean time the Marqnis of Ormond 
would not receive a Paſs from Ireton, who would willingly have granted 
it, as he did to all the Exgliſb Officers that defired it; but embark d him- 
ſelf, with ſome few Gentlemen beſides his own Servants, in a ſmall Fri- v, ui 
gat, and arrivd ſafely in Normandy; and ſo went to Caen; where bis, fe 
„Wife and Family had remain d from the time of his Departure thence. Fance -*4 


»* Waits on the 


This was ſhortly after the King's defeat at Morceſter, and, aſſoon as his Kg i Paris 
Majeſty arriv'd at Parts, he forthwith attended him, and was moſt wel- 27. — 
come to him. 3 
| SCcoTLAND being ſubdued, and Ireland reduced to that obedience 
| as the Parliament could wiſh, nothing could be expected to be done in 
| England for the Kings advantage. From the time that Cromwell was 
choſen General in the place cf Fairfax, he took all occafions to diſcoun- 
tenance the Presbyterians, and to put them out of all Truſt and imploy- 
f ment, as well in the Country as in the Army; and, whilſt he was in 
t. © Scotland, he had intercepted ſome Letters from one Love, a Presbyte- 
rian Miniſter in London (a fellow who hath been mention d before, in R 
the time the Treaty was at Uxbriage; for preaching againſt Peace) to a 
f leading Preacher in Scotland; and ſent ſuch an information againſt him, 
1 with ſo many ſucceſſive Inſtances that Juſtice might be exemplarily done 
e upon him, that, in ſpight of all the oppoſition which the Presbyterians 
r could make, who appear'd publickly with their utmoſt power, the Man 
1, was condemn'd and executed upon Tower-hill. And to ſhew their im- rz Pre 
x partiality, about the ſame time they executed Brown Buſbel, who had , -x-- 
\c formerly ſerv'd the Parliament in the beginning of the Rebcilion, and 
ot. chortly after ſerv d the King to the end of the War, and had livd ſome 
t, years in England after the War expired, untaken notice of, but, upon 
is this occaſion, was enviouſly diſcover d, and put to death. 
3, Ir is a wonderful thing what operation this Presbyterian Spirit had 
at Vol.3. U u upon 
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upon the minds of thoſe who were poſſeſſed by it. This poor Man Love, 
who had been guilty of as much Treaſon againſt the King, from the be. 
ginning of the Rebellion, as the Pulpit could contain, was ſo much with. 
out remorſe for any wickedneſs of that kind that he had committed, that 
he was jealous of nothing ſo much, as of being ſuſpected to repent, or 
that he was brought to ſuffer for his Affection to the King. And there. 
fore when he was upon the Scaffold, where he appear d with a mar. 
vellous undauntedneſs, he ſeem'd ſo much delighted with the memo 
of all that he had done againſt the late King, and againſt the Biſhops, 
that he could not even then forbear to ſpeak with animoſity and bitter. 
neſs againſt both, and expreſſed great ſatisfaction in mind for what he 
had done againſt them, and was as much tranſported with the inward 
Toy of mind, that he felt in being brought thither to die as a Martyr, 
and to give teſtimony for the Covenant; © whatſoeverhe had done being 
«in the purſuit of the ends, he ſaid, of that ſanctified obligation, to which 
*hewas in and by his Conſcience engaged. And in this raving fit, with. 
out ſo much as praying for the King, otherwiſe than that he might pro- 
pagate the Covenant, he laid his head upon the block with as much 
Courage as the braveſt, and honeſteſt Man could do in the moſt pious 
occaſion. - 10 
| Cronwel WHEN Cromwell return d to London, he cauſed ſeveral High Courts 
Fate, of Juſtice to be erected, by which many Gentlemen of quality were con- 
Juſtice ro be demn'd, and executed in many parts of the Kingdom, as well as in Lon. 
Aon, who had been taken Priſoners at Worceſter, or diſcover d to have 
been there. And that the terrour might be univerſal, ſome ſuffer'd for 
looſe diſcourſes in Taverns, what they would do towards reſtoring the 
King, and others for having blank Commiſſions found in their hands 
ſign d by the King, though they had never attempted to do any thing 
thereupon, nor, for ought appeard, intended to do. And under theſe 
deſolate apprehenſions all the Royal and Loyal Party lay groveling, 
and proſtrate, after the defeat of Morceſſer. | 
THERE was at this time with the King the Marquis of Ormond, 
who came thither before the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Though his 
Tic King Br. Majeſty was now in unqueſtionable ſafety, the ſtreights and neceſſities 
ris he was in were as unqueſtionable; which expoſed him to all the trou- 
bles and uneaſineſs that the Maſters of very indigent families are ſub- 
jected to; and the more, becauſe all Men confiderd only his Dignity, 
and not his Fortune: ſo that Men had the ſame emulations, and ambi- 
tions, as if the King had all to give which was taken from him, and 
thought it a good Argument for them to ask, becauſe he had nothing to, 
„give; andaskd very improper Reverfions, becauſe he could not grant 
the poſſeſſion; and were ſollicitous for Honours, which he had power to 
| grant, becauſe he had not Fortunes to give them. 
The frievalllp THERE had been a great acquaintance between the Marquis of Or- 
— % mond, when he was Lord Thurles, in the life of his Grandfather, and 
Ormond «»4 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, which was renew d, by a mutual cor- 
of the Bxche- reſpondence, when they both came to have ſhares in the publick bufi- 
2 neſs, the one in Ireland, and the other in England: fo that when they 
now met at Paris, they met as old friends, and quickly underſtood each 
other ſo well, that there could not be a more entire confidence between 
Men. The Marquis conſulted with him in his neareſt concernments, 
and the Chancellor eſteem d, and cultivated the friendſhip with all poſ- 
ſible induſtry and application. The King was abundantly ſatisfied = 
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the friendſhip they had for each other, and truſted them both entirely; 


nor was it in the power of any, though it was often endeayour'd by 


Perſons of no ordinary Account, to break or interrupt that mutual 
confidence between them, during the whole time the King remain'd be- 
yond the Seas; whereby the King's perplexed Affairs were carried on 
with the leſs trouble. And the Chancellor did always acknowledge, 
that the benefit of this friendſhip was ſo great to him, that, without it, 
he could not have borne the weight of that part of the King's buſineſs 
which was incumbent on him, nor the envy and reproach that attended 


wthe tr uſt. 


BESID Es the wants and neceſſities which the King was preſſed with 
in reſpe& of himſelf, who had nothing, but was obliged to find himſelf 
by credit in Cloaths, and all other neceſſaries for his Perſon, and of his 
Family, which he ſaw reduced to all extremities; he was much diſ- 


quieted by the neceſſities in his Brother the Duke of Tork's Family, and 7% Nfg, 


— 


_ 


and Faction: 


by the diſorder and faction in it. The Queen complaind heavily of 8 of the Dute of 
George Ratcliſß, and the Atturney; and more of the firſt, becauſe that g 


he pretended to ſome Right of being of the Dukes Family by a Grant 
of the late King; which his preſent Majeſty determin'd againſt him; 


sand reprehended his Activity in the laſt Summer. S' John Berkley had 


moſt of the Queen's fayour; and though he had at that time no Intereſt 
in the Duke's Affection, he found a way to ingratiate himſelf with his 
Royal Highneſs, by infinuating into him two particulars, in both which 
he foreſaw advantage to himſelf. Though no Man acted the Governour's 
part more imperiouſly than He had done whilſt the Lord Byron was 
abſent, finding that he himſelf was liable in ſome degree to be govern'd 
upon that Lord's return, he had uſed all the ways he could, that the 
Duke might be exempted from any Subjection to a Governour, pre- 
ſuming, that, when that Title ſnould be extinguiſned, he ſhould be 


v poſſeſſed of ſome ſuch Office and relation, as ſhould not be under the 


controle of any but the Duke himſelf. But he had not yet been able to 
bring that to paſs; which was the reaſon that he ſtayed at Paris when 
his Highneſs viſited Flanders and Holland. Now he took advantage of 
the Activity of the Duke's Spirit, and infuſed into him, © that it would 
* be for his Honour to put himſelf into Action, and not to be learning 
* his Exerciſes in Paris whilſt the Army was in the Field: a Propofition 
firſt intimated by the Cardinal, that the Duke was now of years to 
earn his meier, and had now the opportunity to improve himſelf, 
*by being in the care of a General reputed equal to any Captain in 


© ChriStendom, with whom he might learn that experience, and make 


*thoſe obſervations, as might enable him to ſerve the King his Brother, 
* who muſt hope to recover his Right only by the Sword. This the Car- 
dinal had ſaid both to the Queen, and to the Lord Jermyn, whilſt the 
King was in Scotland, when no Man had the hardineſs to adviſe it in 
that conjuncture. But, after the King's Return from England, there 
wanted nothing but the Approbation of his Majeſty; and no Man more 
deſired it than the Lord Byron, who had Had good Command, and pre- 
ferr d that kind of Life before that which he was obliged to live in at 
Parts. There was no need of Spurs to be employed toincite the Duke; 


;: who was moſt impatient to be in the Army. And therefore 8 John 


Berkley could not any other way make himſelf fo grateful to him, as 
by appearing to be of that mind, and by telling the Duke, that who- 
*ſoever oppoſed it, and diſſwaded the King from giving his conſent, 
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as an Enemy to his Highneſs s Glory, and deſired that he ſhould live 

*« always in Pupillage; not omitting to put him in mind, that his very 
ce entrance into the Army ſet him at Liberty, and put him into his own 

« diſpoſal; fince no Man went into the Field under the direction of a 

- * Governour; ſtill endeavouring to improve his prejudice againſt thoſe 

N who ſhould either diſſwade him from purſuing that reſolution, or en- 

deavour to perſwade the King not to approve it; © which, he told him, 
could proceed from nothing but want of Affection to his Perſon. By 
this means he hoped to raiſe a notable diſlike in him of the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer, who, he believd, did not like the defign, becauſe 
he having ſpoken to him of it, the other had not enlarged upon it as 

an Argument that pleaſed him. 

THE Duke prefled it with earneſtneſs and paſſion, in which he dif. 
ſembled not; and found the Queen, as well as the King, very reſery'd 
inthe point; which proceeded from their tenderneſs towards him, and 
leſt they might be thought to be leſs concern d for his ſafety than they 
ought to be. His Highneſs then conferr'd with thoſe, who, he thought, 
were moſt like to be conſulted with by the King, amongſt whom he 
knew the Chancellor was one; and finding him to ſpeak with leſs warmth 
than the reſt, as if he thought it a matter worthy of great deliberation, » 

his Highneſs was confirm'd in the jealouſy which 8 John Berkley had 
kindled in him, that He was the principal Perſon who obſtructed the 

| King's condeſcenfion. There was at that time no Man with the Ki 
who had been a Counſellor to his Father, or ſworn to Himſelf, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Marquis of Ormond, though he had 
adminiſtred the Affairs in Ireland, was never ſworn a Counſellor in 
England; yet his Majeſty look d upon him in all reſpects moſt fit to ad- 
| | viſe him; and thought it neceſſary to form ſuch a Body, as ſhould be 
| eſteem d by all Men as his Privy Council, without whoſe advice he 


would take no reſolutions. The King knew the Queen would not be; 
well pleaſed, if the Lord Jermyn were not one; who in all other reſpects 
| was neceſſary to that Truſt, fince all Addreſſes to the Court of France 
| were to be made by him: and the Lord Mimot, who had cultivated 
| the King's Affection during the time of their Peregrination, and drawn 
many promiſes from him, and was full of projects for his Service, could 
not be left out. The King therefore called the Marquis of Ormond, the 
cours, Lord Jermyn, and the Lord Mumot, to the Council-Board; and de- 
clared © that they three, together with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
| quer, ſhould be conſulted with in all his Affairs. The Queen very 
i earneſtly preſſed the King, © that $' John Berkley might likewiſe be 
| * made a Counſellor; which his Majeſty would not conſent to; and 
| thought he could not refuſe the ſame honour to the Lord Fentworth, 
| the Lord Byron, or any other Perſon who ſhould wait upon him, if 
| he granted it to 8 John Berkley, who had no manner of pretence. _ 
1 BERKL.EY took this refuſal very heavily, and thought his great 
1 parts, and the ſervices he had 133 which were known to very few, 
might well enough diſtinguiſn him from other Men. But becauſe he 
would not be thought without ſome juſt pretence which others had not, 
ebe , he very confidently infiſted upon a Right he had, by a promiſe of the 
the 1aſter/hp late King, to be Maſter of the Wards; and that Officer had uſually been 
ren of the Privy Council. The evidence he had of that promiſe, was an in- 
tercepted Letter from the late King to the Queen, which the Parlia- 
ment had cauſed to be printed. In that Letter the King anſwer d 1 
I Letter 
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Letter he had receiv'd from her Majeſty, in which ſhe put him in mind, 
« that he had promiſed her to make Jac Berkley (which was the Style 
in the Letter) © Maſter of the Wards; which, the King faid, he won- 
« der'd at, ſince he could not remember that ſhe had ever ſpoken to 
him to that purpoſe; implying likewiſe that he was not fit for it. 
He preſſed the Chancellor of the Exchequer © to urge this matter of 
«Right to the King (and ſaid, the Queen would declare the King had 
« promiſed it to her) and to prevail with his Majeſty to make him pre- 
« ſently Maſter of the Wards; which would give him ſuch a Title to 

o the Board, that others could not take his being called thither as a 
« prejudice to them. 

Tax Chancellor had at that time much kindneſs for him, and did 
really deſire to oblige him, but he durſt not urge that for a reaſon to 
the King, which could be none, and what he knew, as well as a Nega- 
tive could be known, had no foundation of truth. For beſides that he 
very well knew the late King had not ſo good an opinion of S' John 
Berkley, as he himſelf did at that time heartily wiſh, and endeavour to 
infuſe into him, the King had, after that promiſe was pretended to be 
made, granted that Office at Oxford to the Lord Cottington; who exe- 

»cuted it as long as Offices were executed under the Grant of the Crown, 
and was poſſeſſed of the Title to his death. The Chancellor did there- 
fore very earneſtly endeavour to diſſwade him from making that pre- 
tence and demand to the King; and told him, © the King could not at 
this time do a more ungracious thing, that would loſe him more the 
© hearts and affections of the Nobility and Gentry of Ezg/and, than in 
«making a Maſter of the Wards, in a time when it would not be the 
*©leaſt Advantage to his Majeſty or the Officer, to declare that he re- 
*ſolv'd to infiſt upon that part of his Prerogative which his Father had 
*conſented to part with; the reſuming whereof in the full rigour, 

v“ which he might lawfully do, would ruin moſt of the Eſtates of Eng- 
* lard, as well of his Friends as Enemies, in regard of the vaſt Arrears 
*incurrd in ſo many years; and therefore whatever his Majeſty might 
«think to reſolve hereafter, when it ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore him, 
«for the preſent there muſt be no thought of ſuch an Officer. 

SIR John Berkley was not ſatisfied at all with the reaſon that was 

| alledged; and very unſatisfied with the unkindneſs (as he called it) of 
the refuſal to interpoſe in it; and-ſaid, © fince his Friends would not, he 
* would himſelf require juſtice of the King; and immediately, hearing 
that the King was in the next Room, went to him; and, in the warmth 
he had contracted by the Chancellor s contradiction, preſſed his Majeſty 
to make good ithe promiſe his Father had made; and magnified the 
Services he had done; which he did really believe to have been very 
great, and, by the cuſtom of making frequent relations of his own 
Actions, grgw in very good earneſt to think he had done many things 
which no body elſe ever heard of. The King who knew him very well, 
and belieu d little of his Hiſtory, and leſs of his Father's promiſe, was 
willing rather to reclaim him from his importunity, than to give him 
a poſitive denial (which in his Nature his Majeſty affected not) left it 
might indiſpoſe his Mother or his Brother: and ſo, to every part of his 

e requeſt concetning the being of the Council, and concerning the Office, 
gave him ſuch reaſons againſt the gratifying him for the preſent, that 
he could not but plainly diſcern that his Majeſty was very averſe from 
it. But that conſideration prevailed not with him; he uſed ſo great im- 
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The King de- 


nies it him. 


portunity, notwithſtanding all the reaſons which had been alledged, that 
at the laſt the King prevailed with himſelf, which he uſed not to do in 
ſuch Caſes, to give him a poſitive denial, and reprehenſion, at once; 
and ſo left him. 

ALL this he imputed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and though 
he knew well he had not, nor could have ſpoken with the King from 
the time they had ſpoken together, before himſelf had that Audience 
from his Majeſty ; he declared, that he knew all that Indiſpoſition 
ce had been infuſed by him; becauſe many of the reaſons, which his Ma- 
« jeſty had given againſt his doing what he defired, were the very ſame« 
« that the Chancellor had urged to him; though they could not but 
have occurr'd to any reaſonable Man, who had been called to conſult 
upon that Subject. This paſſion prevailed ſo far upon him, that, not. 
withſtanding the advice of ſome of his beſt Friends to the contrary, he 
took an opportunity to walk with the Chancellor ſhortly after ; and, 
ina very calm, though a very confuſed diſcourſe, told him, © that, fince 
« he was reſoly'd to break all friendſhip with him, which had continued 
© now near twenty years, he thought it but juſt to give him notice of 
< it, that from henceforward he might not expect any friendſhip from 
him, but that they might live towards each other with that civility» 
* only that Strangers uſe to do. The Chancellor told him, © that the 


- *{ame juſtice that diſpoſed him to give this notice, ſhould likewiſe oblige 


Il/hereupon S' 
John breaks 
with the 
Chancellor. 


Deliberation 
in the Council 
whether the 


Duke of York 
/hould go into, 


the French 
Army. 


*him to declare the reaſon of this reſolution; and asked him, © whe- 
ether he had ever broken his word to him? or promiſed to do what he 
ce had not done? He Anſwerd, © his Exception was, that he could not 
© be brought to make any promiſe; and that their judgements were fo 
« different, that he would no more depend upon him: and ſo they 
parted, without ever after having converſation with each other whilſt 
they remaind in France. | 

Tux Spring was now advanced, and the Duke of Tork continued his; 
importunity with the King, “that he might have his leave to repair to 
*the Army. And thereupon his Majeſty called his Council together, 
the Queen his Mother, and his Brother, being likewiſe preſent. There 
his Majeſty declared © what his Brother had long defired of him; to 
* which he had hitherto given no other Anſwer, than that he would 
*think of it; and before he could give any other, he thought it neceſ- 
« ſary to receive their advice: nor did his Majeſty in the leaſt diſcover 
what he himſelf was inclined to. The Duke then repeated what he had 
defired of the King; and ſaid, © he thought he asked nothing but what 
* became him; if he did not, he hoped the King would not deny it to- 
*him, and that no body would adviſe he ſhould. The Queen ſpoke 
not a word; and the King deſired the Lords to deliver their opinion; 
who all ſate filent, expecting who would begin; there being no fixed 
Rule of the Board, but ſometimes, according to the Nature of the buſi- 
neſs, he who was firſt in place begun, at other times he who was laſt in 
Quality; and when it required ſome debate before any opinion ſhould 
be deliverd, any Man was at liberty to offer what he would. But after 
a long ſilence, the King commanded the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to ſpeak firſt. He ſaid, it could not be expected, that he would deli- 
ever his opinion in a Matter that was ſo much too hard for him, till! 
*he heard what others thought; at leaſt, till the Queſtion was other- 
*wile ſtated than it yet ſeem d to him to be. He faid, © he thought the 
Council would not be willing to take it upon Them to adviſe that — 
; c«c Du © 
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« Duke of Tork, the next Heir to the Crown, ſhould go a Voluntier 
into the French Army, and that the expoſing himſelf to ſo much dan- 
ger, ſhould be the effect of Their Counſel who ought to have all poſſi- 
« ble tenderneſs for the ſafety of every Branch of the Royal Family; 
« but if the Duke of Tork, out of his own Princely courage, and to at- 
« tain experience in the Art of War, of which there was like to be fo 
« great uſe, had taken a reſolution to viſit the Army, and to ſpend that 
Campagne in it, and that the queſtion only was, whether the King 
< ſhould reſtrain him from that Expedition, he was ready to declare his 

o© Opinion, that his Majeſty ſhould not; there being great difference be- 
«tween the Kings advifing him to go, which implies an approbation; 
and barely ſuffering him to do what his own Genius inclined him to. 
The King and Queen lik'd the ſtating of the Queſtion, as ſuiting beſt 
with the tenderneſs they ought to have; and the Duke was as well 

pleaſed with it, ſince it left him at the Liberty hedefired; and the Lords 
thought it ſafeſt for Them: and ſo all were pleaſed ; and much of the 
prejudice which the Duke had entertain'd towards the Chancellor, was 
abated: and his Royal Highneſs, with the good liking of the French 
Court, went to the Army; where he was receiv'd by the Marſhal of n- D. , gee: 

»Turenne, with all poſſible demonſtration of reſpect; where, in a ſnort <= 
time, he got the reputation of a Prince of very fignal Courage, and to 
be univerſally beloved of the whole Army by his affable behaviour. 

THe inſupportable neceſſities of the King were now grown ſo noto- 
rious, that the French Court was compell d to take notice of them; and 
thereupon, with ſome dry Compliments for the ſmalneſs of the Aſſigna- 
tion in reſpect of the ill condition of their Affairs, which indeed were 
not in any good poſture, they ſettled an Aſſignation of fix thouſand Li- 7% 
vers by the Month upon the King, payable out of ſuch a Gabel, which, / L- 
being to begin fix Months after the King came thither, found too great 77,7 fue 

ya debt contracted to be eaſily ſatisfied out of ſuch a Monthly receipt, 22 
though it had been punctually complied with; which it never was. The | Sy 
Queen, at his Majeſty's firſt arrival, had declared, that ſhe was not 
able to bear the charge of the Kings dyet, but that he muſt pay one 
«half of the expence of her Table, where both their Majeſties eat, with 
the Duke ofTork and the Princeſs Henrietta (which two were at the 
Queen's charge till the King came thither, but from that time, the Duke of 
York was upon the King's Account) and the very firſt night's Supper which 
the King eat with the Queen, begun the Account; and a Moiety thereof 
was charged to the King; ſo that the firſt Money that was receiv'd for 

the King upon his Grant, was entirely ſtoppd by S' Harry Wood, the 
Queen's Treaſurer, for the diſcharge of his Majeſty's part of the Queen's 
Table ( which expence was firſt ſatisfied, as often as Money could be 

ocured) and the reſt for the payment of other debts contracted at his 
firſt coming, for Cloaths and other Neceffaries, there being great care 
taken that nothing ſhould be left to be diſtributed amongſt his Servants; 
the Marquis of Ormond himſelf being compell d to put himſelf in Pen- 
fion, with other Gentlemen, at a Piſtole a Week for his dyet, and to 
walk the Streets on foot, which was no honourable cuſtom in Paris; 
whilſt the Lord kept an excellent Table for thoſe who courted 

'*him, and had a Coach of his own, and all other accommodations inci- 
r dent to the moſt full fortune; and if the King had the moſt urgent oc- 
* caſion for the Uſe but of twenty Piſtoles, as ſometimes he had, he could 
8 not find credit to borrow it; which he often had experiment of. ** 
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if there had not been as much care to take that from him which was 
his own, as to hinder him from receiving the ſupply aſſign d by the 
King of France, his Neceſſities would not have been ſo extraordinary. 
For when the King went to Jerſey in order to his journey into Ireland 
and at the ſame time that he ſent the Chancellor of the Exchequer into 
Spain, he ſent likewiſe the Lord Colepepper into Moſco, to borrow Mo- 
ney of that Duke; and into Poland he ſent M Cris upon the ſame er. 
rand. The former return'd whilſt the King was in Scot/and; and the 
latter about the time that his Majeſty made his eſcape from Worceſter. 
And both of them ſucceeded ſo well in their journey, that he who re. 
ceiv'd leaſt for his Majeſty's Service, had above ten thouſand pounds 
over and above the expence of their journies. | 


How the w- BUT, as if the King had been out of all poſſible danger to want Mo. 
gente, l, ney, the Lord Jermyn had ſent an Expreſs into Scotland, aſſoon as he 
{ent the King Knew what ſucceſs the Lord Colepepper had at Moſco, and found there 


. from Moſco 


and Poland. 


were no leſs hopes from M Crofts, and procured from the King (who 
could with more eaſe grant, than deny) Warrants under his hand to 
both thoſe Envoys, to pay the Monies they had receiv to ſeveral Per. 
ſons; whereof a conſiderable Sum was made a preſent to the Queen, 
more to the Lord Jermyn, upon pretence of debts due to him, which. 
were not diminiſhd by that receipt, and all diſpoſed of according to the 
modeſty of the Askers; whereof D' Goffe had eight hundred pounds for 
Services he had perform'd, and, within few days after the receipt of it, 
changed his Religion, and became one of the Fathers of the Oratory; fo 
that, when the King return'd in all that diſtreſs to Paris, he never re- 
ceiv'd five hundred Piſtoles from the Proceed of both thoſe Embaſſies; 
nor did any of thoſe who were ſupplied by his bounty, ſeem ſenfible of 
the obligation, or the more diſpoſed to do him any Service upon their 
own expence; of which the King was ſenſible enough, but reſolv d to 
bear that and more, rather than, by entring into any Expoſtulation 
with thoſe who were faulty, to give any trouble to the Queen. 

TAE Lord Jermyn, who, in his own judgement, was very indifferent 
in all matters relating to Religion, was always of ſome Faction that re- 
garded it. He had been much addicted to the Presbyterians from the 
time that there had been any Treaties with the Scots, in which he had 
too much privity. And now, upon the King's Return into France, he 
had a great deſign to perſwade his Majeſty to go to the Congregation 
at Charenton, to the end that he might keep up his Intereſt in the Presby- 
terian Party; which he had no reaſon to believe would ever be able to 
do the King ſervice, or willing, if they were able, without ſuch odious# 
conditions as they had hitherto infiſted upon in all their Overtures. The 
Queen did not, in the leaſt degree, oppoſe this, but rather ſeem'd to 
countenance it, as the beſt Expedient that might incline him, by degrees, 


to prefer the Religion of the Church of Rome. For though the Queen 


had never, to this time, by her ſelf, or by others with her advice, uſed 
the leaſt means to perſwade the King to change his Religion, as well 
out of obſervation of the Injunction laid upon her by the deceaſed King, 
as out of the conformity of her own judgement, which could not but 
perſwade her that the Change of his Religion would infallibly make all 
his hopes of recovering Exgland deſperate; yet it is as true, that, from: 
the Kings return from Worceſter, ſhe did really deſpair of his being 
reſtored by the Affections of his own Subjects; and believ'd that it could 
never be brought to paſs without a conjunction of Catholick Princes on 
his 
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his behalf, and by an united force to reſtore him; and that ſuch a Con- 
junction would never be enter d into, except the King himſelf became 
Roman Catholick. Therefore from this time ſhe was very well con- 
tent that any Attempts ſhould be made upon him to that purpoſe; and, 
in that regard, wiſhd that he would go to Charexton; which ſhe well 
knew was not the Religion he affected, but would be a little diſcounte- 
nance to the Church in which he had been bred; and from which aſſoon 
as he could be perſwaded in any degree to ſwerve, he would be more 
expoſed to any other temptation. The King had not poſitively refuſed 
to gratify the Miniſters of that Congregation; who, with great pro- . Afinifer: 


of Charemon 


feſſions of duty, had beſought him to do them that honour, before the zr/ t King 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came to him; in which it was believ'd, 4 “ Ces 
that they were the more like to prevail by the Death of D' Steward; for — 
whoſe judgement in matters of Religion the King had reverence, by L Jernyo. 
the earneſt recommendation of his Father: and he died after the King's > Steward 

return within fourteen days, with ſome trouble upon the importunity _ _ 
and artifice he ſaw uſed to prevail with the King to go to Charenton, wer 
though he ſaw no diſpoſition in his Majeſty to yield to it. My 

THE Lord Jermyn till preſſed it, as a thing that ought in policy 

and diſcretion to be done, to reconcile that People, which was a great 
*Body in France, to the King's Service, which would draw to him 
call the Forreign Churches, and thereby he might receive conſiderable 
* Aſſiſtance. He wonder d, he ſaid, © why it ſhould be oppoſed by any 
Man; fince he did not wiſh that his Majeſty would diſcontinue his 
« own Devotions, according to the courſe he had always obſerv'd; nor 
* propoſe that he ſhould often repair thither, but only ſometimes, at 
© leaſt once, to ſhew that he did look upon them as of the ſame Religion 
*with him; which the Church of England had always acknowledged; 
«and that it had been an Inſtruction to the Engi/b Emballadours, that 

j- © they ſhould keep a good correſpondence with thoſe of the Religion, and 
frequently reſort to Divine Service at Charenton; where they had al- 
*ways a Pew kept for them. 

Tae Chancellor of the Exchequer diſſwaded his Majeſty from going 7% cr 
thither with equal earneſtneſs; told him, © that, whatever counte- LR 
*nance or favour, the Crown or Church of Exglaud, had heretofore *» Ven. 
ſhew d to thoſe Congregations, it was in a time when they carried them- 
ſelves with modeſty and duty towards both, and when they profeſſed 
great duty to the King, and much reverence to that Church; lament- 
ing themſelves, that it was not in their power, by the oppoſition of 

the State, to make their Reformation fo perfect as it was in Huglaud. 
And by this kind of behaviour they had indeed receiv d the Protection 
and Countenance from England as if they were of the ſame Religion, 
though, it may be, the Original of that Countenance and Protection 
* proceeded from another leſs warrantable foundation; which he was 
*{ure would never find credit from his Majeſty. But, whatever it was, 
that People now had undeſerv'd it from the King; for, aſſoon as the 
* Troubles begun, the Hugonots of France had generally expteſſed great 
Malice to the late King, and very many of their Preachers and Mini- 
*[ters had publickly and induſtriouſly juſtified the Rebellion, and pray d 
tor the good ſuccels of it; and their Synod it {elf had in fuch a manner 
*mmveighd againſt the Church of Euglaud, that they, upon the matter, 
profeſſed themſelves to be of another Religion; and inveighd againſt 
Epiſcopacy, as if it were inconſiſtent with the Proteſtant Religion. 
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« That one of their great Profeſſors at their Univerfity of Saumur, who 


Was look d upon as a Man of the moſt moderate ſpirit amongſt their 


<« Miniſters, had publiſh'd an Apology for the general inclination of that 
«Party to the proceedings of the Parliament of England, left it might 
give ſome jealouſy to their own King of their inclination to Rebellion, 
te and of their opinion that it was law ful for Subjects to take up Armes 
«againſt their Prince; which, he ſaid, could not be done in France 
«without manifeſt Rebellion, and incurring the diſpleaſure of God for 
«the manifeſt breach of his Commandments; becauſe the King of France 
ce jg an abſolute King, independent upon any other Authority. But that. 
te the Conſtitution of the Kingdom of England was of another Nature; 
te becauſe the King there is ſubordinate to the Parliament, which hath. 
* Authority to raiſe Armes for the Reformation of Religion, or for the 
«executing the publick Juſtice of the Kingdom againſt all thoſe who vio. 
«late the Laws of the Nation, ſo that the War might be juſt There, 
« which in no caſe could be warrantable in France. 

THE Chancellor told the King, © that, after ſuch an indignity offer d to 
ce him, and to his Crown, and fince they had now made ſuch a diſtinction 
* between the Epiſcopal and the Presbyterian Government, that they 
e thought the Profeſſors were not of the ſame Religion, his going to Ch. 
ce enton could not be without this effect, that it would be concluded 
* every where, that his Majeſty thought the one or the other Profeſſion 
ce to be indifferent; which would be one of the moſt deadly wounds to 
* the Church of Eugland that it had yet ever ſuffer d. Theſe reaſons 
prevail'd ſo far with the King's own natural averſion from what had 


The King e been propoſed, that he declared poſitively, © he would never go to Cha. 


wot go. 


 *renton; which determination eaſed him from any farther application 


of that People. The reproach of this reſolution was wholely charged 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as the implacable Enemy of all 
Presbyterians, and as the only Man who diverted the King from havingy 


a good opinion of them; whereas in truth, the daily information he re- 


ceiv'd from the King himſelf of their barbarous behaviour in Scotland 
towards him, and of their inſupportable pride and pedantry in their 
Manners, did confirm him in the judgement he had always made of 
their Profeſſion; and he was the more grievous to thoſe of that Pro- 
feſſion, becauſe they could not, as they uſed to do all thoſe who oppoſed 
and croſſed them in that manner, accuſe him of being Popiſnly affected, 
and governd by the Papiſts; to whom they knew he was equally odious; 
and the Queen's knowing him to be moſt diſaffected to her Religion, 
made her willing to appear moſt diſpleaſed for his hindering the King# 
from going to Charenton. 

THERE was another Accident, which fell out at this time, and which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer foreſaw would exceedingly increaſe the 
Queen's prejudice to him; which he did very heartily defire to avoid, 
and to recover her Majeſty's favour by all the ways he could purſue with 
his duty; and, in confiſtence with that, did never, in the leaſt degree, 
diſpoſe his Majeſty to deny any thing to her which ſhe own'd the de- 
fire of. Lieutenant General M:ddleton, who had been taken Priſoner 
after Worceſter Fight, after he was recover'd of his wounds was ſent Pri- 


ſoner to the Tower of London; where were likewiſe many Noble Per- 


ſons of that Nation, as the Earl of Crawford, the Earl of Lautherdatle, 
and many others. But as They of the Parliament had a greater regard 
tor Middleton than for any other of that Country, knowing him - be 
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a Man of great honour and courage, and much the beſt Officer the Scors 
had, ſo they had a hatred of him proportionable; and they thought 
they had him at their Mercy, and might proceed againſt him more war- 
rantably for his life, than againſt their other Priſoners; becauſe he had 
heretofore, in the beginning of the War, ſervd them; and though he 
had quitted their Service at the ſame time when they caſnier d the Earl 
of Eſſex, and made their new Model, and was at liberty to do what 
he thought beſt for himſelf, yet they reſolv'd to free themſelves from 
any farther apprehenſions and fear of him: to that purpoſe they erected 
oa new High Court of Juſtice, for the Trial of ſome Perſons who had bee 
troubleſome to them, and eſpecially Midaleton and Maſſey. 01 
Tris laſt, after he had eſcaped from Worceſter , and travell'd tw 
or three days, found himſelf fo tormented and weaken'd by his Wounds, 
that being near the Seat of the Earl of Samford, whoſe Lieutenant Co- 
lonel he had been in the beginning of the War, and being well known 
to his Lady, he choſe to commit himſelf to Her rather than to her 
Husband; hoping, that in honour ſhe would have found fome means to 
preſerye him. But the Lady had only charity to cure his Wounds, not 
courage to conceal his Perſon; and ſuch advertiſements were given of Midditon 
him, that, aſſoon as he was fit to be remoy'd, he was likewiſe ſent to Fes. 2 


the Tower, and deſtin d to be ſacrificed by the High Court of Juſtice'* 7-5, 


together with Middleton, for the future ſecurity of the Common «15,6 
wealth. — 


Bor now the Presbyterian intereſt ſhew'd it ſelf, and doubtleſs, in 
enterpriſes of this Nature, was very powerful; having in all places Per- 
ſons devoted to them, who were ready to obey their Orders, though 
they did not pretend to be of their Party, And the time Approachin 
that they were ſure Middleton was to be tried, that is, to be executed, 
they gave him ſo good and particular Advertiſement, that he took his 
leave of his Friends in the Tower, and made his Eſcape; and having Midd:wn 
Friends enough to ſhelter him in London, after he had concealed him- ep into 
ſelf there a fortnight or three Weeks, that the diligence of the firſt era? 
mination and enquiry was over, he was ſafely tranſported into France. 
And within few days after, Maſſey had the ſame good fortune, to the 4» N 
grief and vexation of the very Soul of Cromnve//; who thirſted for the” 
blood of thoſe two Perſons. 
WHEN Middleton came to the King to Paris, he brought with him + cout 
a little Scozz/h Vicar, who was known to the King, one M Nuo, who e ro 14e 
brought Letters of credit to his Majeſty, and ſome Propoſitions from S pu 
his Friends in Scotland, and other Diſpatches from the Lords in the Mid 
Tower, with whom he had conferr d after Middleton had eſcaped from ws e 
thence. He brought the relation of the terror that was ſtruck into the 
hearts of that whole Nation by the ſevere proceedings of General Monk, 
to whoſe care Cromwell had committed the Reduction of that Kingdom, 
upon the taking of Dundee, where Perſons of all degrees and qualities 
were put to the Sword after the Town was enter'd, and all left to plun- 
der; upon which all other places render d. All Men complain d of the 
Marquis of Argyle, who proſecuted the King's Friends with the utmoſt 
malice, and protected and preſery'd the reſt according to his defire. He 
gave the King aſſurance from the moſt confiderable Perſons, who had 
retired into the High-lands, © that they would never ſwerve from their 
duty; and that they would be able, during the Winter, to infeſt the 
"Enemy by incurſions into their Quarters ; and that, if Middleton 
Vol. 2. 3 might 
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might be ſent to them with ſome Supply of Armes, they would have 
e an Army ready againſt the Spring, ſtrong enough to meet with Monk, 
He ſaid, © he was Addreſſed from Scotland to the Lords in the Tower, 
« who did not then know that Middleton had arrivd in ſafety with the 
«King; and therefore they had commanded him, if neither Middleton, 
« nor the Lord Newburgh were about his Majeſty, that then he ſhould 
* repair to the Marquis of Ormond, and deſire him to preſent him to 
«the King; but that, having found both thoſe Lords there, he had 
made no farther application than to them, who had brought him to 
The Requeſts his Majeſty, He told the King, © that both thoſe in Scotland, and: 
l Hebt thoſe in the Tower, made it their humble requeſt, or rather a con- 
_ ce dition to his. Majeſty ; that, except it were granted, they would no 
*more think of ſerving his Majeſty : the condition was, that what- 
*cyer ſhould have relation to his Service in Scoz/and, and to Their 
« Perſons who were to venture their lives in it, might not be commu. 
e nicated to the Queen, the Duke of Buckingham, the Lord Jermyn, 
*or the Lord Wilmot. They profeſſed all duty to the Queen, but 
*they knew ſhe had too good an opinion of the Marquis of 4ygyle; 
« who would infallibly come to know whatever was known to either of 
*the other. 10 
TAE King did not expect that any notable Service could be per- 
form'd by his Friends in Scotlaud for his Advantage, or their own re- 
demption; yet did not think it fit to ſeem to undervalue the profeſſions, 
and Overtures of thoſe who had, during his being amongſt them, made 
all poſſible demonſtration of Affection, and Duty to him; and therefore 
reſolv'd to grant any thing they defired ; and ſo promiſed not to com-. 
municate any thing of what they propoſed to the Queen, or the other 
three Lords. But ſince they propoſed preſent Diſpatches to be made of 
Commiſſions, and Letters, he wiſhd them to conſider, whom they 
would be willing to truſt in the performing that Service. The next day 
they attended his Majeſty again, and deſired, © that all matters relating 
*to Scotland might be conſulted by his Majeſty with the Marquis of 
* Ormond, the Lord Newburgh, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
The King ap-< and that all the diſpatches might be made by the Chancellor; which 
Cle, the King conſented to; and bid the Lord Newburgh go with them to 
he Exchequer him, and let him know his Majeſty's pleaſure. And thereupon the 
Diſpatches for Lord Nenwburgh brought Middleton to the Chancellor; who had never 
mn ſeen his face before. 


The bi THE Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be- 
ec lievd that the King had nothing at this time to do but to be quiet, and 
c«lor'; op: Carefully avoid doing any thing that might do him hurt, and to expect 


concerning the 


Ging Af, {ome bleſſed conjuncture from the Amity of Chriſtian Princes, or ſome 

, 4 ſuch revolution of Affairs in England by their own diſcontents, and 
diviſions amongſt themſelves, as might make it ſeaſonable for his Ma- 
jelty again to ſhew himſelf. And therefore they propoſed nothing to 
themſelves but patiently to expect one of thoſe conjunctures, and, in 
the mean time, ſo to behave themſelves to the Queen, that without be- 
ing receivd into her truſt and confidence, which they did not affect, 
they might enjoy her Grace and good Acceptation. But the deſigna- 
tion of them to this Sch Intrigue, croſſed all this imagination, and; 
ſhook that foundation of Peace and Tranquility, upon which they had 
raiſed their preſent hopes. 
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IT ux Chancellor therefore went preſently to the King, and beſought 75 cel 
him with earneſtneſs, that he would not lay the Burthen upon him, —— 
« or engage him in any part of the Counſels of that People. He put his u 
Majeſty in mind of the continued avow d jealouſy, and diſpleaſure, 2 Su 
« which that whole Party in that Nation had ever had againſt him; and 
«that his Majeſty very well knew, that thoſe Noble Perſons who ſervd 
him beſt when he was in Scotland, and in whole affection and fidelity 
he had all poſſible ſatisfaction, had ſome prejudice againſt him, and 
cc vyould be troubled when they ſhould hear that all their Secrets were 

104 committed to Him. He told his Majeſty, this Truſt would for ever 

< deprive him of all hope of the Queens favour; who could not but 

<« diſcern it within three or four days, and, by the frequent reſort of 
«the Scotzfþ Vicar to him (who had the vanity to deſire long conferences 
with him) © that there was ſome ſecret in hand which was kept from 
*Her; and ſhe would as eafily diſcover, that the Chancellor was privy 
te to it, by his reading Papers to his Majeſty, and his Signing them; and 
« would from thence conclude, that He had perſwaded him to exclude 
cher Majeſty from that Truſt; which ſhe would never forgive. Upon 


the whole, he renew d his importunity , © that he might be excuſed 
0% from this confidence. 


Taz King heard him with patience and attention enough; and con- u. King's re 
ſeſſed, © that he had reaſon not to be ſollicitous for that employment? 
but he wiſh'd him to confider withal, © that he muſt either undertake it, 

* or that his Majeſty muſt in plain terms reje& the correſpondence; 

* which, he ſaid, he thought he would not adviſe him to do. If his Ma- 

© jeſty entertain d it, it could not be imagin'd that all thoſe tranſactions 

*could paſs through his own hand, or if they could, his being ſhut 

© up ſo long alone would make the ſame diſcovery. Whom then ſhould 

“he truſt? The Lord Newbrnrgh, it was very true, was a very honeſt 
30 Man, and worthy of any Truſt; but he was not a Counſellor, and no- 

thing could be ſo much wonder d at, as his frequent being ſhut u 

«with him; and more, his bringing any Papers to him to be fign'd. As 

«to the general prejudice which he conceiy'd was againſt him by that 
Party, his Majeſty told him, the Nation was much alter'd fince he 

*had to do with them, and that no Men were better lov d by them now 

*than They who had from the beginning been faithful to his Father, 

and Himſelf, To which he added, that Middleton had the leaſt in 

“him, of any infirmities moſt incident to that Party, that he knew; 

and that he would find him a Man of great honour and ingenuity, with 
{© whom he would be well pleaſed. His Majeſty ſaid, © he would frank- 

ly declare to his Mother, that he had receivd ſome Intelligence out 

of Scotland, and that he was obliged, and had given his word to thoſe 

* whoſe lives would be forfeited if known, that he would not commu- 
*nicate it with any but thoſe who were choſen by themſelves; and, 

after this, ſhe could got be offended with his reſervation : and con- 

cluded with a gracious conjuration, and command to the Chancellor, 

that he ſhould chearfully ſubmit, and undergo that employment; 
*which, he aſſured him, ſhould never be attended with prejudice or 
inconvenience to him. In this manner, he ſubmitted himſelf to the cue, 
Kings diſpoſal, and was truſted throughout that Affair; which had fe- z 
veral Stages in the years following, and did produce the inconveniencies},/*- ” 
he had foreſeen, and render d him ſo unacceptable to the Queen, that 


the eafily entertain'd thoſe prejudices againſt him, which thoſe ſhe moſt 
* X13 truſted 
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of the French 
Court about 


this time. 


truſted were always ready to infuſe into her, and under which he was 
compell'd to bear many hardſhips. | 211163 fl 

TH1s uncomfortable condition of the King was render'd yet more 
deſperate, by the Streights, and Neceſſities, into which the French 
Court was about this time plunged : ſo that they who hitherto had 
ſhew'd no very good will to aſſiſt the King, were now become really 
unable to do it. The Parliament of Paris had behaved themſelves ſo 
refractorily to all their King's commands, preſſed ſo importunately for 
the liberty of the Princes, and ſo impatiently for the remove of the 
Cardinal, that the Cardinal was at laſt compell'd to perſwade the Queen;, 
to conſent to both: and ſo himſelf rid to Havre de Grace, and deli- 
ver'd the Queen's Warrant to ſet them at Liberty, and after a ſhort con- 
ference with the Prince of Conde, he continued his own Journey to- 
wards Germany, and paſſed in diſguiſe , with two or three Servants, 
till he came near Cologne, and there he remaind at a Houſe belonging 
to that Elector. 

WHEN the Princes came to Paris, they had receiv'd great welcome 
from the Parliament, and the City; and inſtead of clofing with the 
Court, which it was thought they would have done, the wound was 
widend without any hope of reconciliation: ſo that the King, and,, 
Queen Regent, withdrew from thence; the Town was in Armes; and 
Fire and Sword denounced againſt the Cardinal; his Goods fold at an 
outcry; and a price ſet upon his head; and all Perſons who profeſſed 
any duty to their King found themſelves very unſafe in Paris. During 
all this time the Queen of Exgland and the King, with their Families, 
remain'd in the Louvre, not knowing whither to go, nor well able to 
ſtay there; the Aſſignements, which had been made for their ſubſiſtence, 
not being paid them: and the looſe People of the Town begun to talk 
of the Duke of Tors being in Armes againſt them. But the Duke of 
Orleans, under whoſe name all the diſorders were committed, and the 
Prince of Conde, viſited our King and Queen with many Profeſſions of 
civility ; but thoſe were ſhortly abated likewiſe, when the French Kings 
Army came upon one fide of the Town, and the Spaniſb, with the 
Duke of Lorramme's, upon the other. The French Army thought they 
had the Enemy upon an advantage, and defired to have a Battle with 
them; which the other declined; all which time, the Court had an un- 
derhand Treaty with the Duke of Lorraine; and, upon a day appointed, 
the French King lent to the King of Euglaud, to defire him to confer 
with the Duke of Lorrame; who lay then with his Army within a mile 
of the Town. There was no reaſon viſible for that defire, nor could it « 
be conceiv'd, that his Majeſty s interpoſition could be of moment: yet 
his Majeſty knew not how to refuſe it; but immediately went to the 
place aſſign d; where he found both Armies drawn up in Battalia within 
Cannon ſhot of each other. Upon his Majeſty's coming to the Duke 
of Lorraine, the Treaty was again revivd,, and Meſſages ſent be- 
tween the Duke and Marſhal Turenne. In fine, the night approaching, 
both Armies drew off from their ground, and his Majeſty return d to 
the Louvre; and before the next morning, the Treaty was finiſh'd be- 
tween the Court and the Duke of Lorraine; and he march'd away with 
his whole Army towards Flanders, and left the Spaniards to ſupports 
the Parliament againſt the power of the French Army; which advanced 
upon them with that reſolution, that, though they defended themſelves 
very bravely, and the Prince of Conde did the Office of a brave General 

in 
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in the Fauxbourg S eMarceaux, and at the Port S 4:toine, in which 
places many gallant Perſons of both fides were ſlain, they had been all 
cut off, if the City had not been prevail d with to ſuffer them to retire 
into it; which they had no mind to do. And thereupon the Kings 
Army retired to their old Poſt, four Leagues off, and attended future 
advantages: the King having a very great Party in the Parliament and 
the City, which abhorr d the receiving and entertaining the Spaniards 
into their bowels. 
THIS Retreat of the Duke of Lorrain, broke the neck of the Prince 
of Condès deſign. He knew well he ſhould not be long able to retain 
the Duke of Orleans from treating with the Court, or keep the Pari/ians 
at his Devotion; and that the Duke de Beaufort, whom they had made 
Governour of Paris, would be weary of the contention. For the pre- 
ſent, they were all incenſed againſt the Duke of Lorrain; and were well 
enough contented that the People ſhould believe, that this defe&ion in 
the Duke was wrought by the activity, and interpoſition of the King of 
England; and they who did know that his Intereſt could not have pro- 
duced that effect, could not tell how to interpret his Majeſty's Journey 
to ſpeak with the Duke in fo unſeaſonable a conjuncture: fo that, as 
»the People exprefled, and uſed all the inſolent reproaches againſt the 
Engliſh Court at the Louvre, and loudly threaten'd to be revenged, ſo 
neither the Duke of Orleans, nor the Prince of Conde, made any viſit 
there, or exprefled the leaſt civility towards it. In truth, our King 
and Queen did not think themſelves out of danger, nor ftirr'd out of 
the Louvre for many days, until the French Court thought themſelves 
obliged to provide for their ſecurity, by adviſing the King and Queen to 
remove, and aſſignd $' Germazr's to them for their Retreat. Then his 
Majeſty ſent to the Duke of Orleans, and Prince of Conde, © that their 
© purpoſe was to leave the Town: upon which, there was a Guard that r. Xie 4 
-attended them out of the Town at the evening; which could not be ks cbr re 
got to be in readineſs till then; and they were ſhortly after met by ſome aa 
Troops of Horſe ſent by the French King, which conducted them by 
Torch light to S Germain s; where they arriv'd about midnight; and 
remain d there without any diſturbance, till Paris was reduced to that 
King's obedience. 
IT is a very hard thing for People who have nothing to do, to for- 
bear doing ſomething which they ought not to do; and the King might 
well hope that, fince he had nothing elſe left to enjoy, he might have 
enjoy d quiet and repoſe; and that a Court which had nothing to give, 
might have been free from Faction and Ambition; whilſt every Man 
had compoſed himſelf to bear the ill fortune he was reduced to for Con- 
ſcience ſake; whichevery Man pretended to be his caſe, with ſubmiſſion 
and content, till it ſhould pleaſe God to buoy up the King from the low- 
neſs he was in; who in truth ſuffer d much more than any body elſe. But 
whilſt there are Courts in the world, emulation and ambition will be 
inſeparable from them; and Kings who have nothing to give, ſhall be 
preſſed to promiſe ; which oftentimes proves more inconvenient and 
miſchievous than any preſent gifts could be, becauſe they always draw 
on more of the ſame title, and pretence; and as they who receive the fa- 
% *vours, are not the more ſatisfied, ſo they who are not paid in the ſame 
| kind, or who, out of modeſty and diſcretion, forbear tomake ſuch Suits, 
5 are griev d and offended to ſee the vanity, and preſumption of bold Men, 
l lo unſeaſonably gratified and encouraged. 
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THE King found no benefit of this kind in being ſtripp d of all his Do- 
minions, and all his Power. Men were as importunate, as hath been 
ſaid before, for Honours, and Offices, and Revenues, as if they could 
have taken poſſeſſion of them aſſoon as they had been granted, though 
but by promiſe: and Men who would not have had the preſumption to 
have ask d the ſame thing, if the King had been in England, thought it 
very juſtifiable to demand it, becauſe he was Not there; fiance there 
were ſo many hazards that they ſhould never live to enjoy what he pro- 
miſed. The vexations he underwent of this kind, cannot be expreſſed; 
and whoſoever ſucceeded not in his unreaſonable defires imputed it only... 
to the ill nature of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and concluded, 
that He alone obſtructed it, becauſe they always receiv'd very gracious 
Anſwers from his Majeſty : ſo that though his wants were as viſible and 
notorious as any Man's, and it appear d he got nothing for himſelf, he paid 
very dear in his peace and quiet for the credit, and intereſt he was 
thought to have with his Maſter. $ 

THE Lord Wilmot had, by the opportunity of his late converſation 
with the King in his Eſcape, drawn many kind expreſſions from his Ma- 
jeſty; and he thought he could not be too ſollicitous to procure ſuch a 
Teſtimony of his Grace and Favour, as might diſtinguiſh him from» 
other Men, and publiſh the eſteem the King had of him. Therefore he 
importuned his Majeſty that he would make him an Earl, referring 
the time of his Creation to his Majeſty's own choice: and the mo- 
deſty of this reference prevaild; the King well knowing, that, the 
ſame Honour would be defired on the behalt of another, by one whom 
he ſhould be unwilling to deny. But fince it was not ask d for the pre- 


ſent, he promiſed to do it in a time that ſhould appear to be convenient 


for his Service. | 


THERE were Projects of another kind, which were much more trou- 


bleſome; in which the Projectors ſtill conſider d Themſelves in the firſt » 


place, and what their condition might prove to be by the ſucceſs. The 
Duke of Tork was ſo well pleaſed with the fatigue of the War, that he 
thought his condition very agreeable; but his Servants did not like that 


courſe of lite ſo well, at leaſt defired fo far to improve it, that they 


might reap ſome Advantages to themſelves out of His Appointments 


Den S John Berkley was now, upon the death of the Lord Byron, by which 


ron, e Duke”s 


Governour, 
es. 


the Duke was deprivd of a very good Servant, become the ſuperior of 
his Family, and call d himſelf, without any Authority for it, [ztendant 
des AfJaires de ſon Alteſje Royale; had the management of all his re- 
ceipts and disburſements; and all the reſt depended upon him. He de- 
fired, by all ways, to get a better Revenue for his Maſter, than the ſmall 
Penſion he receivd from France; and thought no expedient ſo proper 
tor him, as a Wite of a great and noble Fortune; which he preſumed 
he ſhould have the managing of. 

THERE was then a Lady in the Town, Mademoiſelle de Longne- 
ville, the Daughter of the Duke de Langueville by his firſt Wife, by 
whom lhe was to inherit a very fair Revenue, and had title to a very 
conſiderable Sum of Money, which her Father was obliged to account 
tor: ſo that the was look d upon, as one of the greateſt and richeſt Mar- 
riages in Frauce, in reſpect of her fortune; in reſpect of her Perſon not 5 


S-John Hen. at all attractive, being a Lady of a very low ſtature, and that ſtature 
ee ſome what deform'd. This Lady S John deſign d for the Duke; and 
e Ne bute treated with thoſe Ladies who were neareſt to her, and had been truſted 


e. 


with 
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with the Education of her, before he mention d it to his Royal Highneſs. 
Then he perſwaded him, © that all hopes in Eugland were deſperate: 
« that the Government was ſo ſettled there, that it could never be 
«ſhaken; ſo that his Highneſs muſt think of no other fortune than what 
« he ſhould make by his Sword: that he was now upon the Stage where | 
«he muſt act out his Life, and that he ſhould do well to think of pro- | 
«yiding a Civil fortune for himſelf, as well as a Martial; which could | 
« only be by Marriage: and then ſpoke of Mademoiſelle de Longueville, 
and made her fortune at leaſt equal to what it was; © which, he ſaid, 
o* when once his Highneſs was poſſeſſed of, he might ſell; and thereby 
*raiſe Money to pay an Army to invade England, and ſo might become 
the Reſtorer of the King his Brother: this he thought very practica- | 
« ble, if his Highneſs ſeriouſly and heartily would endeavour it. The | 
Duke himſelf had no averſion from Marriage, and the conſideration of | 
the fortune, and the circumſtances which might attend it, made it not the | | 
leſs acceptable; yet he made no other Anſwer to it, © than that he muſt | i 
« firſt know the King's and Queens judgement of it, before he could take | 
*any reſolution what to do. Upon which S' JohN undertook, with his 
Highneſs's approbation, to propoſe it to their Majeſties himſelf, and ac- | 
- cordingly firſt ſpoke with the Queen, enlarging on all the benefit which | 
probably might attend it. 
IT was believ'd, that the firſt Overture and Attempt had not been 
made without her Majeſty's Privity, and Approbation; for the Lord 
Jermyn had been no leſs active in the contrivance than S' John Berkley: 
yet her Majeſty refuſed to deliver any opinion in it, till ſhe knew the 
Kings: and ſo at laſt, after the young Lady her ſelf had been ſpoken to, 
his Majeſty was inform d of it, and his Approbation defired; with which 
he was not well pleaſed; and yet was unwilling to uſe his Authority to ob- 
truct what was look d upon as ſo great a benefit and advantage to his Bro- 
ther; though he did not diſſemble his reſentment of Their preſumption 
who undertook to enter upon Treaties of that Nature, with the ſame 
liberty as if it concern d only their own kindred and allies: however, he 
was very reſerv'd in ſaying what he thought of it. Whilſt his Majeſty 
was in deliberation, all the ways were taken to diſcover what the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's judgement was; and the Lord Jermyz ſpoke 
to him of it, as a matter that would not admit any doubt on the King's 
part, otherwiſe than from the difficulty of bringing it to paſs, in regard 
the Lady's Friends would not eaſily be induced to give their conſent. But 
the Chancellor could not be drawn to make any other Anſwer, than“ that 
it was a Subject ſo much above his comprehenſion, and the conſequences 
*might be ſuch, that he had not the ambition to defire to be conſulted 
*withupon it; and that leſs than the King's or Queens Command ſhould 
*not induce him to enter upon the diſcourſe oF it. 

I T was not long before the Queen ſent for him; and ſeeming to com-. Noyes 
plain of the importunity, which was uſed towards her in that affair, and rant ig 
as if it were not grateful to her, ask d him, what his opinion of it was? to . 
which he Anſwer'd, © that he did not underſtand the convenience of it ſo u · 
well, as to judge whether it were like to be of benefit to the Duke of Tork: 
but he thought, that neither the King, nor her Majeſty, ſhould be will- 
ing that the Heir of the Crown ſhould be married before the King him- 

| *{clt; or that it ſhould be in any Womans power to ſay, that, if there 
| *were but one Perſon dead, ſhe ſhould be a Queen: with which her Ma- 
*jclty, who no doubt did love the King with all poſſible tenderneſs, ſeem d 

*to be moved, as if it had been a confideration ſhe had not thought of be- 
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fore; and ſaid, with ſome warmth, © that ſhe would never give her con- 
e ſent that it ſhould be ſo. However, this Argument was quickly made 
known to the Duke of Tork, and ſeveral gloſſes made upon it, to the re. 
proach of the Chancellor: yet it made ſuch an impreſſion, that there were 
then as active endeavours to find a convenient Wife for the King himſelf, 
Mademoiſelle and Mademoiſellè the Daughter of the Duke of Orleans, by his firſt Wiſe, 
bone, nf; WHO, in the Right of her Mother, was already poſſeſſed of the fair inhe. 
the King, ritance of the Duchy of Mompenſier, was thought of. To this the Queen 
was much inclined, and the King himſelf not averſe; both looking too 
much upon the relief it might give to his preſent neceſſities, and the con. = 
venience of having a place to repoſe in, as long as the ſtorm ſhould con- 
tinue. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no thought, by the conclu. 
ſion he had made in the other Overture, to have drawn on this Propoſi. 
tion; and the Marquis of Ormond and He were no leſs troubled with this, 
than with the former; which made them be look d upon as Men of con- 
| tradiction. 

TieMerguizef THEY repreſented to the King, © that, as it could adminiſter only ſome 
ecke, competency towards his preſent Subfiſtence, ſo it might exceedingly 
of the Exche-© prejudice his future hopes, and alienate the affections of his Friends in 
prions azaſt * England: that the Lady was elder than He by ſome years; which was,, 
95 * an exception amongſt private Perſons; and had been obſerv d not to be 
e proſperous to Kings: That his Majeſty muſt expect to be prefled to thoſe 
*things in point of Religion which he could never confent to; and yet 
* he ſhould undergo the ſame diſadvantage as if he had conſented, by many 
* Men's believing he had done fo. They beſought him “to ſet his heart 
entirely upon the recovery of Ezg/and, and to indulge to nothing that 
* might reaſonably obſtruct That, either by making him leſs intent — 
*;t, or by creating new difficulties in the purſuing it. His Majeſty aſſur d 
them © that his heart was ſet upon nothing elſe; and, if he had inclina- 
*tion to this Marriage, it was becauſe he believ'd it might much facili-,, 
te tate the other: that he look d not upon her Fortune, which was very 
«great, as an annual ſupport to him, but as a ſtock that ſhould be at his 
* diſpoſal; by Sale whereof he might raiſe Money enough to raiſe a good 
Army to attempt the recovery of his Kingdoms: and that he would be 
© well aſſured, that it ſhould be in his power to make that uſe of it, before 
* he would be engaged in the Treaty: that he had no apprehenſion of the 
te preſſures which would be made in matters of Religion, becauſe, if the 
* Lady did once conſent to the Marriage, ſhe would affect nothing but 
* what might advance the recovery of his Dominions; which ſhe would 
* quickly underſtand any unreaſonable Conceſſions in Religion could ne- 
ever do. In a word, his Majeſty diſcover'd enough to let them ſee that he 
ſtood well enough inclined to the Overture it felt; which gave them trou- 
ble, as athingwhich,in many reſpects, was like to prove very inconvenient. 
Bur they were quickly freed, from that Apprehenfion. The Lady 
carried her felt in that manner, on the behalf of the Prince of Conde, 
and fo offenſively to the French Court, having given fire her ſelf to the 
Cannon in the Ba/7i/e upon the King at the Port S Antoine, and done 
ſo many blameable things againſt the French King and Queen, that they 
no ſooner heard of this diſcourſe, but they quickly put an end to it; 
the Cardinal, who was now return d again, having long refolv'd, thats 
our King ſhould never owe any part of his Reſtitution to any coun- 
tenance, or aſſiſtance, he ſhould receive from France; and, from the 
Fore 1s fame concluſion, the like end was put to all Overtures which had con- 

nothing. cern'd the Duke of Tork and the other Lady. 
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THERE was, ſhortly after, an unexpected Accident, that ſeentd to 
make ſome alteration in the affairs of Chriũendam; which many very 
reaſonably believ d, might have prov d advantageous to the King. The 
Parliament, aſſoon as they had ſettled theit COmmon- wealth] and had no 


Enemy they fear d, had ſent Embaſſadours to their Siſter Republick, the ru. el. 
States of the United Provinces, to invite them to enter intu a ſtricter Al. T Hase 
liance with them, and, upon the Matter, to be as one Common-weal — wang 
and to have one Intereſt. They were receiv'd in Holland with all imagi: 7 ons, 
ads; as could be, of an equal de. , , 
fire that a firm Union might de eſtabliſn d between the two Common. 


nable reſpect, and as great Ex 


wealths : and, for the forming theteof. Perſom were appointed to treat 
with the Embafladours: which was look d upon as a matter that would 
eafily ſucceed, ſince the Prince of Orange, who could have given power 
ful obſtructions in ſuch Caſes, vas no dead, and all thoſe who adher d to 
him, diſcountenanced, and remov'd from places of truſt and power in 
all the Provinces, and his Son an Infant, born after the Death of his Fa- 
ther, at the Mercy of the States even for his Support; the two Dows- 
gers, his Mother and Grandmother, having great Joyntures out of the 
Eſtate, and the reſt being liable to the payment of vaſt debts, In the 
Treaty, Saint. Johns, who had the whole truſt of the Embaſſy, being very 
powerful in the Parliament, and the known confident of Cronnvell,prefied 
ſuch a kind of Union as muſt diſunite them from all their other Allies: 
ſo that, for the friendſhip of Eng/and, they muſt Iofſe the friendſhip of 
other Princes, and yet loſe many other Advantages in Trade, which they 


enjoyed, and which they ſaw the younger and more powerful Com- 
mon wealth would in a ſhort time deprive them of. This the States 


could not digeſt, and uſed all the ways they could to divert them from 
infiſting upon ſo unreaſonable conditions; and made many large Over- 
tures and Conceſſions, which had never been granted by them to the 
greateſt Kings, and were willing to quit ſome Advantages they had en- 
joyed by all the Treaties with the Crown of England, and to yield other 
confiderable benefits which they always before denied to grant. 
Bur this would not fatisfy, nor would the Embaſſadours recede 
from any particular they had propoſed: fo that, after fome Months ſtay, 
during which time they receivd many Affronts from ſome Engh/b, and 


from others, they return'd with great Preſents from the States, but with- — 7 — 


out any effect by the Treaty, or entring into any terms of Alliance, and Ed 


with the extreme indignation of Saint. Johns; which he manifefted af- 
ſoon as he return'd to the Parliament; who difdaining likewiſe to find 

themſelves undervalued (that is, not yalued above all the world befides) 
preſently enter d upon Counſels how they might diſcountenance and 
controle the Trade of Holland, and encreaſe their own. 


Her guPoN they made that Act that © inhibits all Foreign Ships 7% r. 
from bringing in any Merchandiſe or Commodities into Exgland, but u 52... 
*ſ{uch as were the proceed or growth of their own Country, upon the pe. IN. 


£41108. 


*nalty of forfeiture of all ſuch Ships. This indeed concern d all otherCoun- 
tries; but it did, upon the matter totally ſuppreſs all Trade with Hot. 
land,which had very little Merchandiſe of the growth of their own Coun- 
try, but had uſed to bring in their Ships the growth of all other King- 
;-doms in the world; Wine from France and Spain, Spices from the In- 
dies, and all Commodities from all other Countries; which they muſt 
now do no more. The Dutch Embaſſadour expoſtulated this matter very 
warmly, © as a breach of Commerce and Amity, which could not con- 
ſiſt with the Peace between the two Nations; and that his Maſters could 
vol. 3. Ty 3 *not 
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ec not look upon it otherwiſe than as a Declaration of War. The Par. 
liament Anſwer d him ſuperciliouſly, that his Maſters might take it in 
ce what manner they pleaſed; but They knew what was beſt for their own 
te State, and would not repeal Laws to gratify their Neighbours; and 
cauſed the Act to be executed with the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity. _ 
THE United Provinces now diſcern d that they had help d to raiſe 
an Enemy that was too powerſul for them, and that would not be treated 
as the Crown had been. However, they could not believe it poſſible, 
that in the Infancy of their Republick, and when their Government was 
manifeſtly odious to all the Nobility and Gentry of the Kingdom, and . 
the People generally weary of the Taxes and Impofitions upon the Na- 
tion for the ſupport of their Land-Armies,the Parliament would venture 
to increaſe thoſe Taxes and Impoſitions proportionably to maintain anew 
War at Sea, at ſo vaſt an Expence, as could not be avoided; and therefore 
believ d that they only made ſhew of this Courage to amuſe and terrify 
them. However, at the Spring, They ſet out a Fleet ſtronger than of 
courſe they uſed to do; which made no impreſſion upon the Exgliſb; who 
never ſuſpe&ed that the Dutch durſt enter into a War with them. Be- 
fides that they were confident no ſuch Counſel and Reſolution could be 
taken on a ſuddain, and without their having firſt Notice of it, they » 
having ſeveral of the States General, and more of the States of Holland, 
very devoted to them. And therefore they increaſed not their expence, 
but ſent out their uſual Fleet for the Guard of the Coaſt at their Seaſon, 
and with no other Inſtructions than they had been accuſtom d to. 
Orders from THE Council of the Admiralty of Holland, which govern d the Ma. 
4 Hlaland 2 ritime Affairs, without communication with the States General, gave 
Ce #2, their Inſtructions to the Admiral Van Trump, (that when he met any 
* of the Exgliſb Ships of War, he ſhould not ſtrike to them, nor ſhew 
e them any other reſpect than what they receiv d from them; and if the 
« Erghi/hexpoſtulated the matter, they ſhould anſwer frankly, that ther 
te reſpect they had formerly ſnew d upon thoſe Encounters, was becauſe 
«the Ships were the Kings, and for the good intelligence they had with 
* the Crown; but they had no reaſon to continue the ſame in this altera- 
* tion of Government, except there were ſome Stipulation between them 
ce to that purpoſe: and if this Anſwer did not ſatisfy, but that force was 
cc uſed towards them, they ſhould defend themſelves with their utmoſt 
*yigour. Theſe Inſtructions were very ſecret, and never ſuſpected by 
the Exgliſh Commanders; who had their old Inſtructions to oblige all 
Foreign Veſſels to ſtrike fail to them; which had never been refuſed 
by any Nation. F jo 
IT was about the beginning of «May in the year 1652, that the 
Dutch Fleet, confiſting of above forty Sail, under the Command of Yan 
Trump, rode at Anchor in Dover Road, being driven by a ſtrong Wind, 
as they pretended, from the Flanders Coaſt, when the Eugliſb Fleet, un- 
der the Command of Blake, of a much leſs Number, appear in view; 
upon which the Dutch weighed Anchor, and put out to Sea, without 
The War be- ſtriking their Flag; which Blake obſerving, cauſed three Guns to be fired 
auler aud without any Ball. It was then obſerv d, that there was an Expreſs Ketch 
uc. came, at the very time, from Holland, on board their Admiral; and it 
was then conceiv d, that he had, by that Expreſs, receiv d more poſitive“ IM « 
Orders to Fight: for upon the Arrival of that Expreſs, he tacked about 
and bore directly towards the Exgliſb Fleet; and the three Guns were 
no ſooner fired, but, in contempt of the Advertiſement, he diſcharged 
one ſingle Gun from his Poop, and hung out a red Flag; and came up — 
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the Engh/b Admiral, and gave him a broad fide; with which he killed 
many of his Men, and damaged the Ship. Whereupon, though Blake 
was ſurpriſed, as not expecting ſuch an Aſſault, he deferr d not to give 
him the ſame rude ſalutation; and fo both Fleets were forthwith en- 
gaged ina very fierce Encounter; which continued for the ſpace of four- 
hours, till the night parted them, after the loſs of much blood on both 
fides. On the part of the Dutch, they loſt two Ships, whereof one 
was ſunk, and the other taken, with both the Captains, and near two- 
hundred Priſoners. On the E7g//b fide, there were many lain, and 
more wounded, but no Ship loſt, nor Officer of Name. When the : 
morning appeard, the Dutch were gone to their Coaſt. And thus the { 
War was enter d into, before it was ſuſpected in England. | 
WIT RH what conſideration ſoever the Dutch had embarked themſelves 
in this ſuddain Enterpriſe, it quickly appeard they had taken very ill | 
meaſures of the Peoples Affections. For the News of this conflict was | 
no ſooner arrivd in Holland, but there was the moſt general conſterna- | 
tion, amongſt all ſorts of Men, that can be imagin'd; and the States 
themſelves were ſo much troubled at it, that, with great expedition, they 
diſpatched two extraordinary Embaſſadours into Exgland; by whom m. 5: | 
«they proteſted, © that the late unhappy Engagement between the Fleets be,, . 


beaſſadours in- 


of the two Common-wealths, had happend without their knowledge, . A 

« and contrary to the intention of the Lords the States General: that 
«they had receiv d the fatal tidings of ſo raſh an Attempt, and Action, 

«with amazement, and aſtoniſhment; and that they had immediately 
enter d into conſultation, how they might beſtcloſe this freſh bleeding 
„Wound, and to avoid the farther Effuſion of Chriſtian blood, ſo much 
*defired by the Enemies of both States: and therefore they moſt earneſt- 
ly defired them, by their mutual concurrence in Religion, and by their 
mutual love of Liberty, that nothing might be done with paſſion and 

x“ heat; which would widen the breach; but that they might ſpeedily re- 
*ceiveſuchan Anſwer, that there might be no farther obſtruction to the 
*Trade of both Common-wealths. 

To which this Anſwer was preſently return d to them, that the ciyi- 1. 74. 
©lity which they had always ſhew'd towards the States of the United T %. 
*Provinces, was ſo notorious, that nothing was more ſtrange than the ill 
return they had made to them: that the extraordinary preparations, 

«which they had made, of a hundred and fiſty Ships, without any appa- 
rent neceſſity, and the Inſtructions which had been given to their Sea- 
* Officers, had adminiſter d too much cauſe to believe, that the Lords the 

States General of the United Provinces had a purpoſe to uſurp the 

*known Right which the Exgliſß have to the Seas, and to deſtroy their 
*Fleets; which, under the protection of the Almighty, are their Walls 
*and Bulwarks;. that ſo they might be expoſed to the invaſion of any 
powerful Enemy: therefore they thought themſelves obliged to endea- 
* your, by God's Aſſiſtance, to ſeek reparation for the injuries and damage 
they had already receiv d, and to prevent the like for the future: How - 
"ever, they ſhould never be without an intention and defire, that ſome 
effectual means might be found toeſtabliſh a good peace, union, and 
right Underſtanding, between the two Nations. 

% W1TH thishaughty Anſwer they vigorouſly proſecuted their revenge, 
and commanded Blake preſently to ſail to the Northward ; it being then 
the Seaſon of the year for the great Fiſheries of the Dutch upon the Coaſts 
of Scotland, and the Iſles of Orkney (by the benefit whereof they drive a 
great part of their Trade over Europe) where he now found their multi- 
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Blake . 

their fiſhing 

Buſſes, and 

their Guard- 
Ships. 


3, G. Ayſcue 
takes or ſmks 


30 Sail of their 


Merchants : 
fights the 
Dutch Fleet 
near Ply- 
@outh. 


be repaired. But no day paſſed without the taking and bringing in ma- 


| Majeſty imparted this deſign to his Friends there, who did really defire 


The King at 
Paris propoſes 
to Menſreur 
Borrel the 
Dutch Em- 


baſadour,that and the Chancellor, and enjoyning them ſecrecy, cauſed a Paper to be 


he would joyn 


ku Intereſt 


with theirs. © 


tude of fiſhing Boats, guarded by twelve Ships of War; moſt of which, 
with the fiſh they had made ready, he brought away with him as good 
IZe. as MN Shanks 
1 WEN Blake was ſent to the North, S George 4y/cue, being juſt re. 
turnd from the Weſt Indies, was ſent with another part of the Fleet to 
the South; who, at his very going out, met with thirty Sail of their Mer. 
chants between Dover and Calais; a good part whereof he took, or ſunk; 
and forced the reſt to run on Shore upon the French Coaft; which is very 
little better than being taken. From thence he ſtood Weſtward; and near 
Plymouth, with thirty Sail of Men of War, he engaged the whole Dutch 
Fleet, conſiſting of fixty Ships of War, and thirty Merchants. It was near 
four of the Clock in the afternoon when both Fleets begun to engage, fo 
that the night quickly parted them; yet not before two of the Holland 
Ships of War were ſunk, and moſt of the Men loft; the Durch in that 
Action applying themſelves moſt to ſpoil the tackling, and ſails of the 
Engliſh; in which they had fo good ſucceſs, that the next morning they 
were not able to give them farther chaſe, till their ſailes and rigging could 


ny and valuable Dutch Ships into the Ports of Exgland; which, having 
begun their Voyages before any notice given to them of the War, were* 
making haſt home without any fear of their Security : ſo that, there be- 
ing now no hope of a Peace by the mediation of their Embafladours, who 
could not prevail in any thing they propoſed, they returnd; and the 
War was proclaim'd on either fide, as well as proſecuted. 

Tax King thought he might very reaſonably hope to reap ſome be- 
nefit and advantage from this War, ſo briskly enter d upon on both fides; 
and when he had fate ſtill till the return of the Dutch Embaſſadours from 
London, and that all Treaties were given over, he belieyd it might con- 
tribute to his ends, if he made a journey into Holland, and made ſuch 
Propoſitions upon the place as he might be adviſed to: but when his? 


to ſerve him, he was very warmly diſſwaded from coming thither; and 
aſſured, that it was ſo far from being yet ſeaſonable, that it would more 
*adyancea Peacethan any thingele that could be propoſed; and would, 
e for the preſent, bring the greateſt prejudice to his Siſter, and to the af. 
«fairs of his Nephew the Prince of Orange, that could be imagin d. 
TR King hereupon took a reſolution to make an attempt which 
could do him no harm, if it did not produce the good he deſired. The 
Dutch Embaſſadour then refident at Paris, Monfieur Borrel, who had 
been Penſioner of Amſerdam, was very much devoted to the King's Ser-“ 
vice, having been formerly Embafſadour in Exgland, and had always 
dependence upon the Princes of Orange ſucceſſively. He communicated 
in all things with great freedom with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
who viſited him conſtantly once a Week, and receiv d Advertiſements, 
and Advices from him, and the Embaſſadour frequently came to His 
lodging. The King, upon conference only with the Marquis of Ormord, 


drawn up; in which he declared, that he had very good reaſon to be- 
lieve, that there were many Officers and Seamen engaged in the Service 
of the Eugliſh Fleet, who undertook that Service in hope to find a good 5+ 
** opportunity to ſerve his Majeſty; and that, if the Dutch were willing 
to receive him, he would immediately put himfelf on board their Fleet, 
without requiring any Command, except of ſuch Ships only, as, upon 
their notice of his being there, ſhould repair to him out of the 7 
1 Fleet: 
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Fleet: by this means, he preſumed, he ſhould be able much to weaken 
e their Naval power, and to raiſe Diviſions in the Kingdom, by which 
* the Dutch would receive benefit and advantage. Having ſign d this Pa- 
per, he ſent the Chancellor with it open, to ſhew to the Dutch Embaſſa- 
dour, and to deſire him to ſend it encloſed in his Letter to the States. The 
Embaſſadour was very much ſurpriſed with it, and made ſome ſcruple of 
ſending it, leſt he might be ſuſpected to have adviſed it. For they were 
extremely jealous of him for his Affection to the King, and for his de- 
pendence upon the Houſe of Orange. In the end, he defired © the King 
< wouldencloſc it in a Letter to him, and oblige him to ſend it to the States 
General: which was done accordingly; and he ſent it by the Poſt to the l 
States. | | 
THe War hadalready made the Councils of the States leſs united than | 

they had been, and the Party that was known to be inclined to the Prince | 
of Orange, recover d courage, and joyn'd with thoſe who were no friends | 
to the War; and, when this Meflage from the King was read, magnified | 
the Kings Spirit in making this Overture, and with'd that an Anſwer of | 
very humble thanks and acknowledgement might be return'd to his Ma- 
jeſty. They ſaid, no means ought to be neglected that might abate the } 
pride and power of the Enemy: and affoon as the People heard of it, 

they thought it reaſonable to accept the King's Offer. De Mit, who 

was Penfioner of Holland, and had the greateſt influence upon their Coun- 

ſels, had no mind to have any conjunction with the King; which, he fore- 

ſaw, muſt neceſſarily introduce the pretences of the Prince of Orange; to 

whom he was an avowd and declared Enemy. He told them, indeed it 

Was a Very generous offer of the King; but if they ſhould accept it, 

they could never recede from his Intereſt; which, inſtead of putting an 

*end to the War, of which they werealready weary, would make it with- 

*outend, and would be the ruin of their State: that, whilſt they were 
free from being engaged in any Intereſt but their own, they might rea- 

*ſonably hope that both fides would be equally weary of the War, and 

then a Peace would eafily enſue ; which they ſhould otherwiſe put out 

*of their own power; ſo that thanks were return d to the King for his 7.4, --. 

good Will; and they purſued their own method in their Counſels, and 27, 


oO 


; * a King by the 
were much ſuperior to thoſe who were of another opinion, defiring no- — 
thing ſo much, as to make a Peace upon any conditions. afide. 


No can it appear very wonderful, that the Dutch made ſhew of fo 
much flegme in this Affair, when the very choler and pride of the French 
was, about the ſame time, ſo humbled by the Spirit of the Eng//b, that, 
0 though they took their Ships every day, and made them prize, and had 
| now ſeiſed upon their whole Fleet that was going to the relief of Dunkirk n. g. 
(that was then cloſely beſieged by the Spaniard, and by the taking that f Fa, 
Fleet, was deliverd into their hands) yet the French would not be pro- #75. 7 
vokd to be angry with them, or to expreſs any inclination to the King) «i: 
but ſent an Embaſſadour, which they had not before done, to expoſtu- 
late very civilly with the Parliament for having been ſo unneighbourly, 2. French 
but in truth to deſire their friendſhip upon what terms they pleaſed; the 4 , 
Cardinal fearing nothing ſo much, as that the Spaniard would make ſuch £1gnd 
2 conjunction with the new Common: wealth, as ſhould diſappoint and 
3- break all his deſigns. 
THe inſupportable loſſes which the Dutch every day ſuſtain d by the 
taking their Merchants Ships, and their Ships of War, and the total ob- 
ſtruction of their Trade, broke their hearts, and encreaſed their factions 
and diviſions at home. All the Seas were cover d with the Exgliſb Fleets; 


t: which 
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which made no diſtinctions of Seaſons, but were as active in the Winter as 
the Summer: and engaged the Dutch upon any inequality of Number. 
The Dutch having been beaten in the Month of October, and Blake having 
receiv'd a bruſh from them in the Month of December, in the Month of 
February, the moſt dangerous ſeaſon of the Year, They, having appointed 
a Rendezvous of about one hundred and fifty Merchant Men, ſent a Fleet 
1» February of above one hundred Sail of Men of War to convoy them; and Blake, 
Bake 22% with a Fleet much inferior in number, engaged them in a very ſharp Bat- 
Fleet; who or: tle from noon till the night parted them: which diſpoſed them to endea- 
| vour to prelerve themſelves by flight; but, in the morning, they found i 
that the Eng/i/h had attended them focloſe, that they were engaged again 
to fight, and ſo unproſperouſlly, that, after the loſs of above two thouſand 
Men, who were thrown overboard, befides a multitude hurt, they were 
glad to leave fifty of their Merchant Men to the Exgliſb, that they might 
make their flight the more ſecurely. 
whe Duch T Es laſt loſs made them ſend again to the Parliament to deſire a Peace; 
e, who rejected the Overture, as they pretended, © for want of formality 
ent forPeace.( for they always pretended a deſire of an honourable Peace) the Addreſs 
being made only by the States of Holland, and Welt-/riezland,the States 
General being at that time not aſſembled. It was generally believ'd, that» 
this Addreſs from Holland was not only with the Approbation, but by 
Cromwell ze- the direction of Cromwell; who had rather conſented to thoſe particu. 
fer 1414 lars, which were naturally like to produce that War, to gratify Saint. 
Mo tc Johns (who was inſeparable from him in all his other Counſels, and was 
vers'd/n incenſed by the Dutch) than approv'd the Reſolution. And now he found, 
„n Iba by the expence of the Engagements had already paſſed on both fides, 
what an inſupportable Charge that War muſt be attended with. Befides, 
he well diſcern'd that all Parties, Friends and Foes, Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Levellers,were all united as to the carry ing on the War; which, 
he thought, could proceed from nothing, but that the exceſs of the Ex.: 
pence might make it neceſſary to disband a great part of the Land Army 
(of which there appear'd no uſe) to ſupport the Navy; which they could 
not now be without. Nor had he Authority to place his own Creatures 
there, all the Officers thereof being nominated and appointed ſolely by 
the Parliament : So that when this Addreſs was made by the Dutch, he 
{ct up his whole reſt and intereſt, that it might be well accepted, and a 
Treaty thereupon enter d into; which when he could not bring to paſs, 
he laid to heart; and deferr'd not long, as will appear, to take vengeance 
upon the Parliament with a witneſs, and by a way they leaſt thought of. 
THouGH Cromwell was exerciſed with theſe contradictions and vexa-# 
tions at home, by the Authority of the Parliament, he found not the 
leaſt oppoſition from abroad. He was more abſolute in the other two 
Kingdoms, more fear d, and more obey d, than any King had ever been; 
and all the Dominions belonging to the Crown, own'd no other ſubjection 
cue -=/than to the Common: wealth of Exglaud. The Iſles of Guern/ey, and Jer. 
»w reduced. ſey, and Scilly, were reduced; the former preſently after the Battle of Mor- 
& George Ce/ter; and the other, after the King's return to Paris; S George Carteret 
Salben, having well defended Jer/ey as long as he could, and being ſoover-powerd 
%% that he could no longer defend the Iſland, he retired into Caſtle Eliza. 
1zabeth ca Heth; Which he had fortified, and provided with all things neceſſary for: 
98 a Siege; preſuming that, by the care and diligence of the Lord Jermpn, 
who was Governour thereof, he ſhould receive Supplies of Men and Pro- 
viſions, as he ſhould ſtand in need of them; as he might eaſily have done 
in ſpight of any power of the Parliament by Sea, or Land. But 2 
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been the principal reaſon that Cromnvell had hitherto kept the better 
Quarter with the Cardinal, leſt the bait of thoſe two Iſlands, which the 
King could have put into his hands when he would, ſhould tempt him to 
give his Majeſty any Aſſiſtance. But the King was ſo ſtrict and punctual 
in his care of the Intereſt of Exgland, when he ſeem'd to be abandon d by 
it, that he choſe rather to ſuffer thoſe places of great importance to fall 
into Cromzvell s power, than to depofite them, upon any conditions, into 
French hands; which, he knew, would never reſtore them to the juſt 
owner, what obligations ſoever they enter d into. 

„ WHEN that Caſtle had been beſieged three Months, and the Enemy 
could not approach nearer to plant their Ordnance than, at leaſt, half an 
Engliſh Mile, the Sea encompaſſing it round more than fo far from any 
Land, and it not being poſſible for any of their Ships to come within ſuch 
a diſtance, they brought notwithſtanding Mortar-pieces of ſuch an incre- 
dible greatneſs, and ſuch as had never been before ſeen in this part of the 
world, that from the higheſt point of the Hill, near & Hilarys, they ſhot 
Granadoes of a vaſt bigneſs into the Caſtle, and beat down many Houles; 
and, at laſt, blow'd up a great Magazine, where moſt of the provifion of 
Victuals lay; and killd many Men. Upon which S' George Carteret ſent 

an Expreſs, to give the King an Account of the condition he was in, and 
to deſire a ſupply of Men and Proviſions; which it being impoſſible for 
his Majeſty to procure, he ſent him Orders to make the beſt conditions he * e 
could; which he ſhortly after did; and came himſelf to Paris, to give the . 
King a larger information of all that had paſſed in that Affair; and after. f 
wards remaind in France under many mortifications, by the power and 
proſecution of Crommell, till the King's happy Reſtoration. 

ALL the Forreign Plantations had ſubmitted to the Yoke; and indeed 77 F-r74* 
without any other damage or inconvenience, than the having Citizens and / were /34- 
inferior Perſons put to govern them, inſtead of Gentlemen, who had been 

entruſted by the King in thoſe places. Nea. England had been too much 
allied to all the conſpiracies and combinations againſt the Crown, not to 
be very well pleaſed that Men of their own Principles prevail'd: and 
ſettled a Government themſelves were delighted with. The Barbadoes, 1 
which was much the richeſt Plantation, was principally inhabited by Men 5 
who had retired thither only to be quiet, and to be free from the noiſe and 
oppreſſions in Exgland, and without any ill thoughts towards the King; 
many of them having ſervd him with fidelity and courage, during the 
War; and, that being ended, made that Iſland their Refuge from farther 
proſecutions. But having now gotten good Eſtates there (as it is incredi- 

4 © ble to what fortunes Men raiſed themſelves in few years, in that Planta- 

tion) they were more willing to live in ſubjection to that Government at 

| that diſtance, than to return into Exgland, and be liable to the penalties 

of their former tranſgreſſions; which, upon the Articles of ſurrender, 

] they were indemnified for : Nor wasthere any other alteration there,than 

1 the removing the Lord #i/loughby of Parham (who was, upon many Ac- 
counts, odious tothe Parliament, as well as by being Governour there by 
the King's Commiſſion) and putting aninferior mean Man in his place. 

Mo RE was expected from Virginia; which was the moſt Ancient Plan- 
tation; and ſo was thought to be better provided to defend it ſelt and to be 

better affected. Upon both which ſuppofitions, and out of confidence in 
SWilkam Berkley, the Governour thereof, who had induſtriouſly invited 
many Gentlemen, and others, thither as to a place of ſecurity, which he 
could defend againſt any attempt, and where they might live plentifully, 
many Perſons of condition, and good Officers in the War, had tranſported 

lt vol. Lt themſelves 
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themſelves, with all the Eſtate they had been able to preſerve; with which 
the honeſt Governour, for no Man meant better, was ſoconfirm'd in his 
confidence, that he writ to the King almoſt inviting him thither, as to a 
place that wanted nothing. And the truth is, that, whilſt the Parliament 
had nothing elſe to do, that Plantation in a ſhort time was more improvd 
in People and Stock, than it had been from the beginning to that time, 
and had reduced the Indians to very good Neighbourhood. But, alas! 
they were ſo far from being in condition to defend themſelves, all their 
induſtry having been imploy d in the making the beſt Advantage of their 
particular Plantations, without aſſigning time or Men to provide for the 
publick ſecurity in building Forts, or any places of retreat, that there no 

Ard Virginia. ſooner appear'd two or three Ships from the Parliament, than all thoughts 
of reſiſtance were laid aſide. S' Milliam Berkley, the Governour, was 
ſuffer d to remain there as a Private Man, upon his own Plantation; 

” which was a better ſubſiſtence than he could have found any where elſe. 

And in that quiet poſture he continued, by the reputation he had with the 
People, till upon the noiſe and fame of the Kings Reſtoration, hedid as 
quietly reſume the Exerciſe of his former Commiſſion, and found as read 
an obedience. About this time alſo, , which had been vigorouſly de- 
fended by S' John Creenvil, till it wanted all things, was deliver d up to- 
S' George Ayſcue. 

W x ſhall not in this place enlarge upon the Affairs of Scotland (which 
will be part of the Argument of the next Book) where Mok for the pre- 
ſent governd with a Rod of Iron, and at laſt found no contradiction, or 
oppoſition to his good Will and Pleaſure. In Irelaud, if that People had 
not been prepar'd and ripe for deſtruction, there had happen d an altera- 
tion which might have given ſome reſpite to it, and diſpoſed the Nation to 
have united themſelves under their new Deputy, whom they had them- 
ſelves deſired, under all the ſolemn obligations of obedience. Shortly after 

lreton died in the departure of the Marquis of Ormond,CromnwelTs Deputy, Ireton, who 
ebe had married his Daughter, died in Limric of the Plague; which was 
gotten into his Army, that was ſo much weaken by it, and there were ſo 
great Factions and Diviſions among the Officers after his ſuddain death, 
that great advantages might have been gotten by it. His Authority was 
ſo abſolute, that he was entirely ſubmitted to in all the Civil, as well as 
Martial Affairs. But his death was thought ſo little poſſible, that no pro- 
viſion had been made for that contingency. So that no Man had Authority 
to take the Command upon him, till Crommve/7s pleaſure was farther 
Ludlow ſac- known; Who put the Charge of the Army under Ludlonu, a Man of a very 
er5 different temper from the other; but appointed the Civil Government to- 
% Army. run in another chanel, ſo that there remain'd jealouſy and diſcontent 
enoughſ(ſtill between the Council and the Officers to have ſhaken a Goyern- 


ment that was yet no better eſtabliſhd. 
Th, Crater IRETON, of whom we have had too much occaſion to ſpeak formerly, 


was of a melancholick, reſervd, dark Nature, who communicated his 
thoughts to very few; ſo that, for the moſt part, he reſolv'd alone, but 
was never diverted from any reſolution he had taken; and he was thought 
often by his obſtinacy to prevail over Connell himſelf, and to extort his 
concurrence contrary to his own inclinations. But that proceeded only 
from his diſſembling leſs; for he was never reſerv'd in the owning and" 
communicating his worſt and moſt barbarous purpoſes; which the other 
always conceald and diſavow'd. Hitherto their concurrence had been 
very natural, fince they had the ſame ends and defigns. It was generally 
conceiyd by thoſe who had the opportunity to know them both very 2 
1 that 
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that (eto Was à Man fe radically aYerſe'from'Monarchy, and fo fixt to 
a Republick'Goyernment, 'thar, if He Had livd, he would either, by his 
counfel and eredit, have prevented thoſeexceffes in Cromwell, or publick- 
ly oppoſed add declared againſt them, and carried the greateſt part of the 
Army with him; and that Cromwell who beſt Kew his nature, and his 
mper, had'therefore carried him into land, and left him there, that 
he might be without his &6unſels o1 imiportunſties, hen he ſhould find 
it neceffary' to put off his Mak, and to act that part hich he foreſaw it 
would be requifite to do, Others thought," his parts lay more towards 
„Civil Affairs and were fittet for the modelling that Government, which 
his heart was det upon (being a Scholar; cnver fam in the Law, and in all | 
thoſe Authors who had expreſſed the greateſt anſmoſity and malice againſt | 
the Regal Gdvernment) than for the cbnduct of an Army to ſupport it; 
his Perſonal Courage being never reckom d among his other Abilities. | 
WH xT"Tofluence foever his Life might have had upon the future 
tranſactions, certain it id, his Death had Ar State of Ireland 
to the Kings Advantage. The Marquis of Clanrickurd left no way unat- 7% it . 
tempted that migut apply the viſible ſtrength; and power of the 7r1/ÞNa- af. | 
tion, to the preſervation” of themſelves, and to the ſupport of the King's Che | 
Government.“ He ſent out his Orders and Warrants for the Levying ofun«. | 
new Men, and to draw the old Troops together, and to raiſe Money: but 
few Men could be got together, and when they were Aſſembled, they 
could not ſtay together for want of Money to pay them: fo that he could 
never get a Body together to march towards the Enemy; and if he did 
| prevail with them to march a whole day with him, he found, the next 
morning, that half of them were run away. And it quickly appear d, that 


) they had made thoſe ample Vows and Proteſtatibns, that they might be 
- rid of the Marquis of Ormona, without any purpoſe of obeying the other. 
r The greateſt part'of the Popiſh Clergy, and all the Iriſb of Ulſter, had no 


mind to have any relation to the Emg&/b Nation, and as little to return to 
their obedience to the Crown. They blamed each other for having de- 
ſerted the Nuntio, and thought of nothing but how they might get ſome 
Forreign Prince to take them into his Protection. They firll choſe a Com- 
mittee, Phunket and Brown, two Lawyers, who had been eminent Con- 
duQors of the Rebellion from the beginning, and Men of good parts, and 
joyn'd others with them, who were in France and Flanders. Then they 
moved the Lord Deputy, to ſend theſe Gentlemen into Flanders, to in- 
*vite the Duke of Lorrain to aſſiſt them with Armes, Money, and Am- Th Rebets re- 
munition, undertaking to have good Intelligence from thence, that the 
Duke (who was known to wiſh well to the King) was well prepar d to las 14 
"receive their defire, and reſoly'd, out of his Affection to the King, to en- 
gage himſelf cordially in the defence of that Catholick Kingdom, his 
eal to that Religion being known to be very great. 
THe Marquis of Clanrickard had no opinion of the Expedient, or 
that the Duke would engage himſelf on the behalf of a People who had fo 
little reputation in the world; and therefore refuſed to give any Commiſ- 
hon to thoſe Gentlemen, or to any other to that purpoſe, without firſt re- 
ceiving the King's Order, or at leaſt the advice of the Marquis of Ormond, 
who was known to be ſafely arrivd in France. But that was look d upon 
as delay, which their condition could not bear, and the doubting the truth 
of the intelligence, and information of the Duke of Lorraius being will- 
ing to undertake their Relief, was imputed to want of good will to receive 
rally it. And then all the Libels, and Scandals, and Declarations, which had 
well, been publiſh'd againſt the Marquis of Ormond, were now renew'd, with 
that Val. 3. 211 equal 
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equal malice and viruleney, againſt the Marquis af Clayrickard; and they 
declared, that God would never bleſs his wither d hand, which had al. 
e ways concurr d with Ormond in the proſecution, and perſecution of the 
* Catholicks Confederates from the beginning of their Engagement for 
« the defence of their Religion; and that he had ſtill had more converſa- 
tion with Hereticks than with Catholicks; that he had refuſed always 
to ſubmit to the Pope's Authority; and had treated his Nuntio with leſs 
* reſpect than was due from any good Catholick; and that all the Catho- 
«licks who were cheriſhed or countenanced by him, were of the ſame 
ce Faction. In the end, he could not longer reſiſt the importunity of the 
Aſſembly of the Confederate Catholicks (which was again brought toge- 
ther) and of the Biſhops and Clergy. that govern d the other; but gave his 
conſent to ſend the ſame Perſons they recommended to him; and gave 
them his Credentials to the Duke of Lorraiu; but required them © pun- 
< Etually to obſerve his own Inſtructions, and not to preſume to depart 
« from them in the leaſt degree. Their Inſtructions were, to give the 
« Marquis of Ormond notice of their Arrival; and toſhew him their In- 
« ftrutions; and to conclude nothing without his poſitive Advice; who, 
he well knew, would communicate all with the Queen; and that like- 
wiſe, © when they came into Handers, they ſhould adviſe with ſuch of» 
the King's Council as ſhould be there, and proceed in all things as they 
*ſhould direct. le 
W Har Inſtructions ſoever the Lord Deputy preſeribed to them, the 
Commiſſioners receivd others from the Council and Aſſembly of their 
Clergy, which they thought more to the purpoſe, and reſolv d to follow; 
by which they were authorized to yield to any conditions which might 
prevail with the Duke of Lorraine to take them into his Protection, and 
to engage him in their defence, even by delivering all they had of the 
Kingdom into his hands. Though they landed in France, they gave no 
notice of their buſineſs or their arrival to the Queen, or to the Marquis of" 
conniſioners Ormond; but proſecuted their journey to Bruſſels, and made their Ad- 
{ent 10 bm19 dreſs, with all ſecrecy, to the Duke of Lorraine. There were, at the ſame 
time, at Antwerp, the Marquis of Ney. Caſtle, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (who was newly return d from his Embaſſy in Hain) and Secre- 
tary Nicholas; all three had been of the Kings Council; to neither of 
whom they ſo much as gave a viſit. And though the Duke of York, 
during this time, paſſed through Brigſels, in his journey to Paris; they 
imparted not their Negotiations to his Highneſs. 
Tuk Duke of Lorraine had a very good mind to get footing in /re- 
land,; where, he was ſure, there wanted no Men to make Armies enough, 
 whichhe thought were not like to want Courage to defend their Country 
and Religion. And the Commiſſioners very frankly offer d“ to deliver up 
* Galloway, and all the places which were in their poſſeſſion, into his 
*hands, with the remainder of the Kingdom, aſſoon as it could be re- 
*duced; and to obey him abſolutely as their Prince. But he, as a reſerve 
to decline the whole, if it appear'd to be a defign fuller of difficulty than 
he then apprehended, diſcover d much of his Affection to the King, and 
his reſolution © not to accept any thing that was propoſed, without his 
* Majeſty's privity and full approbation. But in the mean time, and till 
Th Duke that might be procured, he was content to ſend the Abbot of S Cathe.“ 


— == rine's,a Lorrainer, and a Perſon principally truſted by him, as his Embaſla- 
ee dofthe dour into Ireland, to be inform'd of the true State of that Kingdom, and 
rate fit what real ſtrength the Confederate Catholicks were poſſeſſed of, and at 

what Unity among themſelves. With him he ſent about three or tour 
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thouſand Piſtales, to ſupply their preſent Neceſlities, and ſame Armes 
and Ammunition. The Duke writ to the Lord Deputy the Marquis of 
Clanrickard; as the Kings Governour, and the Perſon by whoſe Autho- 
rity all thoſe Propofitions had been made to him by the Commiſſioners. 

;, Tar Abbot upon his Arrival (though he was civilly receiv'd) quickly 
found, that the Marquis knew nothing of what the Commiſſioners had 
propoſed or offer d; and would by, no means ſo much as enter upon any 
Treaty with him; but diſavow d all that they had ſaid or done, with 


much vehemence, and with a Proteſtation, that he would cauſe their 7% aw; 
o<heads to be cut off, if they return d, or came into his hands And the 5 7 7. 
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Marquis did, at the ſame time, write very large Letters both to the *) 


King, and the Marquis of Ormoxd,: of their preſumption and wicked- 
nels; and very earneſtly deſired, that they might be impriſon d, and 
«kept till they might undergo a juſt Tr yal. 

As the Marquis expreſſed all poſſible indignation, ſo many of the Ca- 
tholick Nobility, and even ſome of their Clergy, who neyer intended to 
withdraw their Loyalty from the Crown of Hugland, how weakly ſoever 
they had manifeſted it, indeed all the /r;/b Nation, but thoſe of U/er, 
who were of the old Septs, were wonderfully ſcandalized to find that all 

their ſtrength: was to be deliver d preſently up into the poſſeſſion of a 
Forreign Prince; upon whoſe good nature only, it muſt be preſumed that 
he would hereafter reſtore it to the King. It was now time for the Popiſh 
Biſhops, and their Confederates, to make good what had been offer'd by 
the Commiſſioners with their Authority ; which though they thought 
not fit toown, they uſedall their endeavours now in procuring to have it 
conſented to, and ratified. They very importunately adviſed, and preſſed 
the Lord Deputy, © to confirm what had been offer'd, as the only viſible 
“means to preſerve the Nation, anda Root out of which the King's Right 
might again ſpring and grow up: and when they found, that he was ſo 

pfar from yielding to what they defired, that, if he had power, he would 
proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity. for what they had done, 
that he would no more give Audience to the Embafladour, and remov'd 
from the place where they were, to his own Houſe and Caſtle at Por/umrny, 
to be ſecure from their importunity or violence, they baretfaced own d all 
that the Commiſſioners had propounded, © as done by their Order, who 
*could make it good; and deſired the Embaſſadour © to enter into a Trea- 
"ty with them; and declar'd © that they would ſign ſuch Articles, with 
"which the Duke of Lorrain ſhould be well ſatisfied. They undervalued 
the power of the Marquis of Clarrickard, as not able to oppoſe any agree- 
ment they ſhould make, nor able to make good any thing he ſhould pro- 
miſe himſelf, without Their Aſſiſtance. | 

Tu x Embaſſadour was a wiſe Man, and of flegme enough; and though 
he heard all they would ſay, and receiv'd any Propoſitions they would give 
him in writing, yet he quickly diſcern, that they were ſo unskilful as to 
the managery of any great defign, and ſo disjoynted among themſelves, 
that they could not be depended upon to any purpoſe; and excuſed him- 
ſelf from entring upon any new Treaty with them, as having no Commiſ- 
ſion to treat but with the Lord Deputy. But he told them, he would de- 
liver all that they had, or would propoſe to him, to the Duke his Maſter; 

ho, he preſum d, would ſpeedily return his Anſwer, and proceed with 


their Commiſſioners in ſuch a manner as would be grateful to them. So n. e 
he return d in the ſame Ship that brought him, and gave the Duke ſuch B., e 
an Account of his Voyage, and that People, that put an end to that 77% Po 


Negotiation; which had been enter'd into, and proſecuted, with leſs Nero 


21 warineſs, 
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8 circtiftil] bection, and good Husbandry than that Prince was ac- 
cuſtom q to u: = 
Wu the Bmbaſladour was gate — proſecuted the Deputy, with 
all Reproaches of betraying and ruining his Country; and had ſeveral de- 
ſigns upon his Perſon, and communicated whatever Attempt was reſolv d 
to the Enemy: yet there were many of the Nobility and Gentry that con. 
tinued firm, and adher dito him very faithfully; which defended his Perſon 
from any Violence they intended againſt him, but could not ſecure him 
againſt their Acts of Treachery, nor keep his Counſels from being betray d. 
After the Defeat of Morce ſter was known and publiſn d, they leſs eonſider da 
all they did; and every one thought he was to provide for hisown ſecurity 
that way that ſeem d moſt probable to him; and whoſoever' was moſt in. 
tent upon that, put on a new face, and application to the Deputy, and loud. 
ly urged © the neceſlity of uniting themſelves for the publick ſafety, which 
« was deſperate any other way: whilſt in truth every Man was negotiating 
for his own indemnity with Ludiom (who commanded the Exgliſb) or for 
leave to tranſport Regiments; which kept the Soldiers wane, as if they 
had been the Deputy's Army. 


The Lod THE Deputy had a ſuſpicion of a fellow, who was obſervd every day to 


— go out, and return d not till the next; and appointed an Officer of truſt, 


e With ſome Horſe, to watch him, and ſearch him; which they did; and 
e, n found about him a Letter, which contain d many Reproaches againſt the 
dl a Marquis, and the Intelligence of many particulars; which the Meſſenger 
Ludlow. was Carrying to Ludlow. It was quickly diſcover'd that the Letter was 
written by one Father Cohogan, a Franciſcan Fryar in Galloway; where 
the Deputy then was; but much of the Intelligence was ſuch as could not 
be known by him, but muft come from ſome who were in the moſt pri- 
vate conſultations. The Deputy cauſed the Fryar to be impriſon d, and 
reſolv'd to proceed exemplarily againſt him, after he had firſt diſcover d 
his Complices. The Fryar confeſſed the Letter to be of his writing, but» 
refuſed to Anſwer to any other Queſtion; and demanded his Privilege of a 
Church-man, and not to betried'by the Deputy's Order. The Concluſion 
was, the Popiſh Biſhops cauſed him to be taken out of the Priſon; and ſent 
to the Deputy, © that if he would ſend to them his Evidence againſt the 
*Fryar, who was an Eccleſiaſtical Perſon, ' they would take care that 
© juſtice ſhould be done. | 
TH1s Proceeding convinced the Deputy, that he ſhould not beable to 
do the King any ſervice in that Company; nor durſt he ſtay longer in that 
Town, left they ſhould make their own Peace by delivering up him and 
the Town together; which they .vould have made no ſcruple to have done.* 
From that time he remov'd from place to place, not daring to lodge twice 
in the ſame. place together, leſt he ſhould be betray d; and ſometimes 
without any Accommodations: fo that, not having been accuſtom'd to 
thoſe hardſhips, he contracted thoſe diſeaſes which he could never reco- 
ver. In this manner he continued till he receiv d Commands from the 
King. For aſſoon as he had advertiſement of the King's Arrival at Paris, 
and it was very evident by the behaviour of the /r//b, that they would be 
no more applied to the King's Service under His Command than under 
eg [ef Cattle the Marquis of Ormond's, he ſent the Earl of Ca/ile-haven(who had been 
— formerly a General of the Confederate Catholicks, and remain d with great" 
A eck Kal. conſtancy with the Marquis of Clarrickard, as long as there was any hope) 
to the King, with ſo particular an account, under his own hand of all that 
had paſſed, from the time that he had receiv d his Commiſſion from the 
Marquis of Ormond, that it even contain'd almoſt a Diary, in which he 


made 


8 
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made ſo lively a deſcription of the proceedings of the Iriſb, of their Over- 
tures to the Duke of Lorraine, and of their ſeveral tergiverſations and 
treacheries towards him, that any Man might diſcern, eſpecially they 
who knew the generoſity of the Marquis, his Nature, and his cuſtom of 
Living, that he had ſubmitted to a life very uncomfortable and melan- 
cholick; and deſired his Majeſty's leave that he might retire, and procure 
a Paſs to go into Exgland; where he had ſome Eſtate of his own, and ma- 
ny Friends, who would not ſuffer him to ſtarve; which his Majeſty made 7 Ri 


haſt to ſend to him, with as great a Teſtimony of his gracious Acceptation 42 1 5. 


of his Service, and Affection, as his fingular merit deſerv d. fire. 


THEREUPON the Marquis ſent to Ladlom for a Paſs to go into Eng- 
land, and render himſelf to the Parliament; which he preſently ſent him; 
and fo the Marquis tranſported himſelf to London; where he was civilly Th Ae 
treated by all Men, as a Man who had many Friends, and could have no Te, 
Enemies but thoſe who could not be Friends to any. But by the Infirmi- f ie 
ties he had contracted in Ireland, by thoſe ſevere fatigues and diſtreſſes he dies within « 
had been expoſed to, he liv'd not to the end ofa year; and had reſolv d, 
upon the recovery of any degree of health, to have tranſported himſelf to 


the King, and attended his fortune. He left behind him fo full a Relation 


„of all material paſſages, as well from the beginning of that Rebellion, as 


during the time of his own Adminiſtration, that I have been the leſs par- 
ticular in the Accounts of what paſſed in the tranſactions of that King- 
dom, preſuming that more exact work of His will, in due time, be com- 
municated to the World. 

THe Affairs of the three Nations being in this poſture at the end of the 
year I652, and there being new Accidents, and Alterations of a very ex- 
traordinary Nature, in the year following, which were attended with 
much variety of Succeſs, though not with that benefit to the King as 
might have been expected naturally from thoſe emotions, We ſhall here 


.,conclude this Book, and reſerve the other for the Next. 
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THE 


Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Sc. 


BOOK XIV. 


* 


Job xx. 19, 22. 
Becauſe he hath oppreſſed and hath forſaken the Poor; becauſe 
he hath violently taken away an Houſe which he built not: 
In the fulneſs of his ſuſſiciency he ſhall be in flreights ; every hand 
of the wicked ſhall come upon him. 


Job xxvII. 15. 


Thoſe that remain of him ſhall be buried in death, and his Widows 
ſhall not weep. 


—— 
— — — 


— 


AD not God reſery'd the Deliverance and Re- 
ſtoration of the King to Himſelf, and reſoly'd 
toaccompliſhit when thereappear'd leaſt hope 
of it, and leaſt wordly means to bring it to 
# paſs, therehappen'd at this time another very 
great Alteration in Eng/and, that, together 

TS 7 with the continuance of the War with Hol. 
= land, and Affronts every day offer'd to France 
mint very reaſonably have adminiſter'd great 
hopes to the King of a ſpeedy change of Go- 


*»vernment there. From the time of the defeat at HYorce/ter, and the re- 


1 


duction of Scotland and Ireland to perfect obedience, Cromwell did not 
find the Parliament ſo ſupple to obſerve his Orders, as he expected they 
would have been. The Presbyterian Party, which he had diſcounte- 
nanced all he could, and made his Army of the Independent Party, were 
dold in contradicting him in the Houſe, and croſſing all his defigns in 
the City, and exceedingly inveighed againſt the Licence that was pra- 
cticed in Religion, by the ſeveral factions of Independents, Anabaptiſts, 
and the ſeveral Species of theſe; who contemnd all Magiſtrates, and 
the Laws eſtabliſhd. All theſe, how contradictory ſoever to one ano- 


ther, Cromwell cheriſhed and protected, that he might not be overrun 


by the Presbyterians; of whom the time was not yet come that he 
Vol. z. Aaa 2 : could 
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could make uſe: yet he ſeem d to ſhew much reſpect to ſome principal 
Preachers of that Party; and conſulted much with them, how the 
diſtempers in Religion might be compoſed. | 
' TrovGH he had been forward enough to enter upon the War of 
Holland, that ſo there might be no Propoſition made for the disband- 
ing any part of his Army, which otherwiſe could not be prevented, yet 
he found the expence of it was fo great, that the Nation could never 
bear that addition of burthen to the other of Land Forces; which how 
apparent ſoever, he ſaw the Parliament ſo fierce for the carrying on that 
War, that they would not hearken to any reaſonable Conditions of: 
Peace; which the Datch appear d moſt ſollicitous to make upon any 
terms, But that which troubled him moſt, was the jealouſy that his 
own party of Independents, and other Sectaries, had contracted againſt 
him: that Party, that had advanced him to the height he was at, and 
made him ſuperior to all oppoſition, even his beloved Vane, thought 
his Power and Authority to be too great for a Common-wealth, and 
that He, and his Army, had not dependence enough upon, or ſubmiſſion 
to the Parliament. So that he found thoſe who had exalted him, now 
moſt ſollicitous to bring him lower; and he knew well enough what 
any diminution of his Power and Authority muſt quickly be attended, 
with. He obſefy'd, that thoſe his old Friends very frankly united them- 
ſelves with His and Their old Enemies, the Presbyterians, for the pro- 
ſecution of the War with Holland, and obſtructing all the Overtures 
towards Peace; which muſt, in a ſhort time, exhauſt the Stock, and 
conſequently diſturb any ſettlement in the Kingdom. 

Cromwell I this perplexity he reſorts to his old remedy, his Army; and again 
8 erects another Council of Officers, who, under the Style, firſt, of Peti- 
bellen tions, and then, of Remonſtrances, interpoſed, in whatſoever had any 
wirh the Par- relation to the Army; uſed great importunity for © the Arrears of their 
their Arrears, pay; that they might not be compelled to take free Quarter upon; 
Diſo/vtios. © their fellow Subjects, who already paid ſo great Contributions and 
* Taxes; which they were well aſſured, if well managed, would abun- 
e dantly defray all the Charges of the War, and of the Government. The 
ſharp Anſwers the Parliament gave to their Addrefles, and the repre- 
henfions for their preſumption in meddling with matters above them, 
gave the Army new matter to reply to; and put them in mind of ſome 
former profeſſions they had made, © that they would be glad to be eaſed 
* of the Burthen of their imployment; and that there might be ſuccel- 
«five Parliaments to undergo the ſame trouble They had done. They 
therefore defired them, © that they would remember how many years, 
* they had fate; and though they had done great things, yet it was a 
*great injury to the reſt of the Nation, to be utterly excluded from 
* bearing any part in the Service of their Country, by their ingroſſing 
*the whole power into Their hands; and thereupon beſought them, 
*that they would ſettle a Council for the adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment during the Interval, and then diſſolve themſelves, and Summon 
a new Parliament; which, they told them, © would be the moſt po- 

e pular Action they could perform. 
THESE Addreſſes in the Name of the Army, being confidently de- 
liver d by ſome Officers of it, and as confidently ſeconded by others whos: 
The Parti. were Members of the Houſe, it was thought neceſſary, that they ſhould 
about the fe- receive a ſolemn debate, to the end that when the Parliament had de- 
aua. clared it's reſolution and determination, all Perſons might be obliged 
5 to 
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to acquieſce therein, and ſo there would be an end put to all Addreſſes 
of that kind. 

THERE were many Members of the Houſe, who either from the 
juſtice and reaſon of the Requeſt, or ſeaſonably to comply with the ſenſe 
of the Army, to which they foreſaw they ſhould be at laſt compelled to 
ſubmit, ſeem d to think it neceſſary, for abating the great Envy, which 
was confeſſedly againſt the Parliament throughout the Kingdom, that 
they ſhould be diflolv'd, to the end the People might make a new Ele- 
ction of ſuch Perſons as they thought fit to truſt with their Liberty and 


'o Property, and whatſoever was deareſt to them. But M Martin told lu, Mar- 


them, *that he thought they might find the beſt advice from the Scri- . .f. 
«pture, what they were to do in this particular: that when Moſes was j 
found upon the River, and brought to Pharoah's Daughter, ſhe took 
care that the Mother might be found out, to whoſe care he might be 
committed to be nurſed; which ſucceeded very happily. He ſaid, 
*their Common-wealth was yet an Infant, ofa weak growth, and a very 
*tender conſtitution; andtherefore his opinion was, that no body could 
*be ſo fit to nurſe it, as the Mother who brought it forth; and that 
they ſhould not think of putting it under any other hands, until it 

had obtained more years and vigour. To which he added, © that they +» 
«had another Infant too under their hands, the War with Holland; 
«which had thrived wonderfully under Their Conduct; but he much 
* doubted that it would be quickly ſtrangled, if it were taken out of their 
care who had hitherto govern it. 

THESE Reaſons prevaild fo far, that, whatſoever was ſaid to the 
contrary , it was determind, that the Parliament would not yet think . Pads: 
of Diſſolving, nor would take it well, that any Perſons ſhould take the mind hes 
preſumption any more to make Overtures to them of that Nature, 197, Pu 
which was not fit for private and particular Perſons to meddle with: / Bent 

and to put a Seaſonable ſtop to any farther preſumption of that kind, 
they appointed a Committee © ſpeedily to prepare an Act of Parliament 
«for the filling up of their Houſe; and by which, it ſhould be declared 
*to be High Treaſon, for any Man to propoſe, or contrive the changing 
« of the preſent Government ſettled, and eſtabliſhed. 

T Hrs Bill being prepared by the Committee, they reſoly'd to paſs it 
with all poſſible expedition. So Cromwell clearly diſcern d, that by 
this means they would never be perſwaded to part with that Authority 
and Power, which was ſo profitable, and ſo pleaſant to them: yet the 
Army declared they were not ſatisfied with the Determination, and con- 

-tinued their Applications to the ſame purpoſe, or to others as unagree- 
able to the ſenſe of the Houſe; and did all they could to infuſe the ſame 
Spirit into all the parts of the Kingdom, to make the Parliament odious, 
as it was already very abundantly ; and mel was well pleaſed that 
the Parliament ſhould expreſs as much prejudice againſt the Army. 

ALL things being thus prepared, Cromwel! thought this a good ſea- 
ſon to expoſe theſe Enemies of Peace to the Indignation of the Nation; 
which, he knew, was generally weary of the War, and hoped, if that 
were at an end, that they ſhould be eaſed of the greateſt part of their 
Contributions, and other Impofitions : thereupon, having adjuſted all 

things with the Chief Officers of the Army, who were at his Devotion, 
in the Month of April, that was in the year 1653, he came into the Cromwell 
Houſe of Parliament in a morning when it was fitting, attended with u, 4, 
the Officers, who were likewiſe Members of the Houſe, and told them, 7 


t 
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that he came thither to put an end to their Power and Authority; 
* which they had managed ſo ill, that the Nation could be no other. 
« wiſe preſervd than by their Diſſolution; which he adviſed them, 
ce without farther Debate, quietly to ſubmit unto. 

THEREUPONanother Officer, with ſome Files of Muſqueteers, en. 
ter d into the Houſe, and ſtay d there till all the Members walk'd out; 

| Cromwell reproaching many of the Members by Name, as they went 
out of the Houſe, with their Vices and Corruptions, and amongſt the 
reſt, S Harry Yane with his breach of Faith and Corruption; and 
having given the Mace to an Officer to be ſafely kept, he cauſed the» 
Doors to be lock d up; and ſo diſſolvd that Aſſembly, which had fat al. 
moſt thirteen years, and under whoſe Name he had wrought ſo much 
miſchief, and reduced three Kingdoms to his own entire obedience and 
ſubjection, without any example or Precedent in the Chriſtian World 
that could raiſe his Ambition to ſuch a preſumptuous Undertaking, and 
without any rational dependence upon the friendſhip of one Man who 
had any other Intereſt to advance his deſigns, but what he had given 
him by preferring him in the War. 

WIEN He had thus proſperouſly paſſed this Rubicon, he loſt no time 
in publiſhing a Declaration of the grounds and reaſons of his Proceeding, » 
for the ſatisfaction of the People: in which he put them in mind, © how 
© miraculouſly God had appear'd for them in reducing Ireland and Scot. 
« [and to ſo great a degree of Peace, and England to a perfect quiet; 
* whereby the Parliament had opportunity to give the People the har. 
« veſt of all their Labour, Blood, and Treaſure, and to ſettle a due Li- 
* berty in reference to Civil and Spiritual things, whereunto they were 
e obliged by their Duty, and thoſe great and wonderful things God had 
* wrought for them. But that they had made ſo little progreſs towards 
ce this good end, that it was matter of much grief to the good People of 
*the Land, who had thereupon apply d themſelves to the Army, ex-p 
e pecting Redreſs by their means; who, being very unwilling to med- 
dle with the Civil Authority, thought fit that ſome Officers, who 
© were Members of the Parliament, ſhould move, and deſire the Par- 
*liament to proceed vigorouſly in reforming what was amiſs in the 
* Common-wealth, and in ſettling it upon a foundation of Juſtice and 
«Righteouſneſs: that they found this, and ſome other Endeayours 
they had uſed, produced no good effect, but rather an averſeneſs to the 
things themſelves, with much bitterneſs and averſion to the People of 
God, and his Spirit acting in them, inſomuch as the Godly Party in 
*the Army was now become of no other Uſe, than to countenance the 
cc ends of a corrupt Party, that deſired to perpetuate themſelves in the 
«ſupreme Government of the Nation: that, for the obviating thoſe 
*Eyvils, the Officers of the Army had obtaind ſeveral meetings with 
*{ome Members of the Parliament, to confider what remedies might 
* properly be apply'd; but that it appeard very evident unto them, 
*that the Parliament, by want of Attendance of many of their Mem- 
* bers, and want of Integrity in others who did attend, would never 

 <anſwer thoſe ends, which God, his People, and the whole Nation, ex- 
* pected from them. But that this Cauſe, which God had fo greatly 
e blefled, muſt needs languiſh under their hands; and by degrees bes: 
loſt, and the Lives, Liberties, and Comforts of his People, be deli- 
*yerd into their Enemies hands. All which being ſeriouſly and ſadly 
* conſider d by the honeſt People of the Nation, as well as by the Army, 
cc it 
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c jt ſeem d a Duty incumbent upon them, who had ſeen ſo much of the 
power and preſence of God, to confider of ſome effectual means, where. 
« by to eſtabliſh Righteouſneſs and Peace in theſe Nations: that, after 
* much Debate, it had been judged neceflary, that the ſupreme Govern- 
ment ſhould be, by the Parliament, devolyd for a time upon known 
« Perſons, fearing God, and of approvd Integrity, as the moſt hopeful 
* way to countenance all God's People, preſerve the Law, and admini- 
*ſter Juſtice impartially; hoping thereby, that People might forget 
«* Monarchy, and underſtand their true Intereſt in the election of ſuc- 
..< ceflive Parliaments, and ſo the Government might be ſettled upon a 
« right bafis, without hazard to this glorious Cauſe, or neceſſity to keep 
* up Armies for the defence thereof: that being reſoly'd, if poſſible, to 
« decline all extraordinary Courſes, they had prevaild with about twen- 
«ty Members of the Parliament to give them a conference; with whom 
they debated the juſtice and neceſſity of that Propoſition; but found 
* them of ſo contrary an opinion, that they inſiſted upon the continuance 
* of the preſent Parliament, as it was then conſtituted, as the only way 
to bring thoſe good things to paſs which they ſeem to defire: that 
they infiſted upon this with ſo much vehemence, and were ſo much 
0 ,»*tranſported with paſſion, that they cauſed a Bill to be prepared for the 
* perpetuating this Parliament, and inveſting the ſupreme power in 
«themſelves. And for the preventing the conſummation of this Act, 
*and all the ſad andevil conſequences, which, upon the grounds thereof, 
* muſt have enſued, and whereby, at one blow, the Intereſt of all ho- 
*neſt Men, and of this glorious Cauſe, had been in danger to be laid 
in the duſt, they had been neceſſitated (though with much repugnance) 
eto put an end to the Parliament. 

THERE. needs not be any other deſcription of the temper of the Na- 
tion at that time, than the remembring that the diſſolution of that Body 
10 of Men, who had reignd ſo long over the three Nations, was gene- 
rally very grateful and acceptable to the People, how unuſual ſoever 
the circumſtances thereof had been; and that this Declaration, which 
was not only ſubſcribd by Cromwell, and his Council of Officers, but 
was own'd by the Admirals at Sea, and all the Captains of Ships, and 
| by the Commanders of all the Land Forces in England, Scotland, and 
lreland, was look d upon as very reaſonable; and the Declaration, that 
iſſued thereupon, by which the People were required to live peacea- 
bly, and quietly to ſubmit themſelves to the Government of the Coun- 
cil of State, which ſhould be nominated by the General, until ſuch a 
time as a Parliament, conſiſting of Perſons of approyd fidelity and ho- 
neſty, could meet, and take upon them the Government of thoſe Na- 

tions, found an equal ſubmiſſion, and obedience. 

THE Method he purſued afterwards, for the compoſing a Govern- 
ment, by firſt putting it into a moſt ridiculous Confuſion, and by de- 
veſting himſelf of all pretences to Authority, and putting what he had 
no title to keep into the hands of Men ſo well choſen, that they ſhould 
ſhortly after delegate the power in form of Law to him for the pre- 
ſervation of the Nation, was not leſs admirable; and puts me in mind of 
what Seneca ſaid of Pompey, that he had brought the People of Rome 

eto that paſs, b nifying their power and authority, ut ſaluus eſſe 
non poſſit niſi — ſervitutis. And if Cromnvel had not now made 
himſelf a Tyrant, all Bonds being broken, and the univerſal Guilt 
diverting all inclinations to return to the King's obedience, they — 
7 ve 
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have periſhd together in ſuch a confuſion, as would rather have ex- 
poſed them as a Prey to Forreigners, than diſpoſed them to the only rea- 
ſonable way for their preſervation; there being no Man that durſt men- 
tion the King, or the old Form of Government. 

Ir was upon the twentieth of April that the Parliament had been 
diffolvd; and though Cromwell found that the People were ſatis. 
fied in it, and the Declaration publiſh'd thereupon, yet he knew, it 
would be neceſſary to provide ſome other vifible power to ſettle the Go- 
vernment, than the Council of Officers; all whom he was not ſure he 
ſhould be able long entirely to govern, many of them having clear. 
other Notions of a Republick than he was willing Eugland ſhould be 
brought to. A Parliament was ſtill a name of more veneration than any 
other Aſſembly of Men was like to be, and the contempt the laſt was 
fallen into, was like to teach the next to behave it ſelf with more dif. 
cretion. However the Ice was broken for diſſolving them, when they 
ſhould do otherwiſe; yet he was not ſo well ſatisfied in the general 
temper, as to truſt the Election of them to the humour and inclination 
of the People. 
ae M HE reſoly'd therefore to chooſe them himſelf, that he might with 
fer: chooſe the more Juſtice unmake them when he ſhould think fit; and with 
bar lament. the Advice of his Council of Officers, for he made yet no other Council 
ö of State, he made choice of a number of Men conſiſting of above one 
= hundred Perſons, who ſhould meet as a Parliament to ſettle the Go- 

1 vernment of the Nation. It can hardly be belieyd that ſo wild a No- 
tion ſhould fall into any Man's imagination, that ſuch a People ſhould 
be fit to contribute towards any ſettlement, or that from their Actions 
any thing could reſult, that might advance his particular defign. Yet 
upon the view and confideration of the Perſons made choice of, many 
did conclude, © that he had made his own ſcheme entirely to himſelf; 
*and though he communicated it with no Man that was known, con. 
* cluded it the moſt natural way to ripen, and produce the Effects, it did 
* afterwards, to the end he propoſed to himſelf. | 

ed , THERE were amongſt them divers of the Quality and Degree of Gen- 
e tlemen, and who had Eſtates, and ſuch a proportion of credit and re- 
vum mated. putation, as could confiſt with the guilt they had contracted. But much 
the Major part of them conſiſted of inferior Perſons, of no Quality, or 
Name, Artificers of the meaneſt Trades, known only by their gifts in 
Praying and Preaching; which was now practiſed by all degrees of Men, 
but Scholars, throughout the Kingdom. In which number, that there 
may be a better judgement made of the reſt, it will not be amiſs to - 
rrom one of name one, from whom that Parliament it ſelf was afterwards denomi- 
bis was nick-mated, who was Praiſe-God (that was his Chriſtian Name) Barebone, 
Gal Praic- a Leather-ſeller in Fleet-/treet, from whom (he being an eminent Speaker 
bones Par- in it) it was afterwards calld Praz/e-God Barebone's Parliament. In a 
word they were generally a pack of weak ſenſeleſs Fellows, fit only to 
bring the Name, and Reputation of Parliaments, lower than it was yet. 
Cromwell Ir was fit theſe new Men ſhould be brought together by ſome new 
et, k Way: and a very new way it was; for Cromwell by his Warrants, dr 
own Werrant rected to every one of them, telling them, © of the neceſſity of diſſolving 
ome Joy ger the late Parliament, and of an equal neceflity, that the Peace, Safety, 
* and good Government of the Common-wealth ſhould be provided for, 
« and therefore that he had, by the Advice of his Council of Officers, 


* nominated divers Perſons fearing God, and of approv'd 9 + 
« 0 G 
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« honeſty, to whom the great Charge and Truſt of ſo weighty Affairs 
« was to be committed, and that having good aſſurance of their love to, 
and courage for God, and the Intereſt of his Cauſe, and the good Peo- 
« ple of this Common -· wealth; he concluded in theſe words, I O 
« Cromwell, Captain General and Commander in Chief of all the Forces 
< raiſed, or to be raiſed within this Common- wealth, do hereby ſum- 
mon and require you perſonally to be, and appear at the Council Cham- 
ber at Mhite Hall, upon the fourth day of July next, then and there 
*to take upon you the ſaid Truſt. And you are hereby call d, and ap- 
« pointed to ſerve as a Member of the County of S. Upon this wild 
Summons, the Perſons fo nominated appear d at the Council · Chamber 
upon the fourth of July, which was near three Months after the Diſſo- 
lution of the former Parliament. "rt D AO! 
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CROMWELL with his Council of Officers was ready to receive them, Cromwel 


and made them a long diſcourſe of the fear of God, and the honour$5*3,55 


and delivers 


due to his Name, full of Texts of Scripture; and rememberd*< the . — 
ce wonderful Mercies of God to this Nation, and the continued Series of er Autbe- 


* Providence, by which he had appear d in carrying on his Cauſe, and 
bringing Affairs into that preſent glorious condition, wherein they 
-»*now were. He put them in mind of “the noble Actions of the Army 
e jn the famous Victory of Morceſter, of the Applications they had made 
«to the Parliament, for a good ſettlement of all the Affairs of the Com- 
mon- wealth, the negle& whereof made it abſolutely neceſſary to diſ- 
*folve it. He aſſured them by many Arguments, ſome of which were 
urged out of Scripture, © that they had a very lawful Call to take upon 
them the ſupreme Authority of the Nation, and concluded with a 
very earneſt defire, that great tenderneſs might be uſed towards 
«all conſcientious Perſons, of what judgement ſoever they appear d 
*to be. 

„ WHEN he had finiſh'd his diſcourſe, he deliver d to them an Inſtru- 
ment engroſſed in Parchment under his hand and ſeal, whereby, with 
the advice of his Council of Officers, he did devolve, and intruſt the 
ſupreme Authority of this Common: wealth into the hands of thoſe Per- 
ſons therein mention d, and declared, that they, or any forty of them 
were to be held and acknowledged the ſupreme Authority of the Na- 
tion, to which all Perſons within the fame, and the Territories there- 
*unto belonging, were to yield obedience and ſubjection to the third 
* day of the Month of November, which ſhould be in the Year 1654, 
which was about a Year and three Months from the time that he ſpoke 
eto them; and three Months before the time preſcribed ſhould expire, 
they were to make choice of other Perſons to ſucceed them, whoſe Power 
and Authority ſhould not exceed one Year, and then They were like- 
wiſe to provide, and take care for a like ſucceſſion in the Government. 


Being thus inveſted with this Authority, they repair d to the Parliament n pas i 


rity : 


Houſe, and made choice of one Rouſe to be their Speaker, an old Gen- 7 7s 


ment Houſe, 


tleman of Devon-ſbire, who had been a Member of the former Parlia- = 


choo 


Rouſe r 


ment, and in that time been preferrd and made Provoſt of the College 2 


of Eton, which Office he then enjoy'd, with an opinion of having ſome 
knowledge in the Latin and Greek Tongues, but of a very mean under- 
; ſtanding, but throughly engaged in the guilt of the times. 

AT their firſt coming together, ſome of them had the modeſty to 
doubt, that they were not, in many reſpects, ſo well qualified as to 
take upon them the Style and Title - 4 8 But that modeſty 
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Thy «fume was quickly ſubdued, and they were caſily perſwaded to aſſume that 
Prins! Title, and to confider themſelves as the ſupreme Authority in the Na. 

tion. Theſe Men thus brought together continued in this Capacity 
near fix Months to the amazement, and even mirth of the People. In 
22 Cf Which time they never enter d upon any grave and ſerious Debate, that 
rions. might tend to any ſettlement, but generally exprefled great ſharpneſs, 
and animoſity againſt the Clergy, and againſt all Learning, out of which 
they thought the Clergy had grown, and ſtill would grow. 

THERE were now no Biſhops for them to be angry with; they had 
already reduced all that Order to the loweſt diſtreſs. But their quarrel u 
was againſt all who had called themſelves Miniſters, and who, by be- 
ing called ſo, receiv'd Tythes, and reſpect from their Neighbours. They 
look d upon the function it ſelf to be Anti-Chriſtian, and the Perſons 
to be burthenſome to the People, and the requiring, and payment of 

 Tythes to be abſolute Judaiſm, and they thought fit that they ſhould 
be aboliſh'd altogether; and that there might not for the time to come 
be any race of People who might revive thoſe pretences, they propoſed 
* that all Lands belonging to the Univerſities, and Colleges in thoſe 
© Univerſities, might be ſold, and the Montes that ſhould ariſe thereby, 
* be diſpoſed for the publick Service, and to eaſe the People from the. 
payment of Taxes and Contributions. 

WHEN they had tired and perplexed themſelves ſo long in ſuch De- 
bates, aſſoon as they were met in the morning upon the twelfth of De- 
cember, and before many of them were come who were like to diſſent 
from the Motion, one of them ſtood up and declared, © that he did be- 
*lieve, they were not equal to the Burthen that was laid upon them, 
«and therefore that they might diflolve themſelves, and deliver back 

c their Authority into Their hands from whom they had receiv'd it; 
which being preſently conſented to, their Speaker, with thoſe who 
On the 1. of were of that mind, went to VHhite- Hall, and redeliverd to Com-; 
Ber Alec Well the Inſtrument they had receiv'd from him, acknowledged their 
poly on ane "my * and beſought him to take care of the Cominon- 
wealth. 8 

By this frank Donation He and his Council of Officers were once 
more poſſeſſed of the Supreme Soveraign Power of the Nation. And 
in few days after, his Council were too modeſt to ſnare with him in this 

Royal Authority, but declared, that the Government of the Common- 
8 wealth ſhould reſide in a fingle Perſon; that That Perſon ſhould be 
Officers mate Oliver Cromwell, Captain General of all the Forces in England, Scot- 
ae“ Fle cc and, and Ireland, and that his Title ſhould be Lord Protector of the, 
| Common- wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and of the Domi- 
“ nions and Territories thereunto belonging; and that He ſhould have 
% Council of one and twenty Perſons to be Aſſiſtant to him in the 
* Government. 

Most Men did now conclude, that the folly and ſottiſnneſs of this 
laſt Aſſembly was ſo much foreſeen, that, from their very firſt coming 
together, it was determind what ſhould follow their Diſſolution. For 
the method that ſucceeded, could hardly have been compoſed in ſo ſhort 
a time after, by Perſons who had not conſulted upon the contingency 
ſome time before. It was upon the twelfth of December, that the ſmall, 
Parliament was diſſolvd, when many of the Members, who came to 
the Houſe as to their uſual conſultations, found that they who came 
before, were gone to White. Hall to be difloly'd; which the other never 


thought 
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thought of; and upon the ſixteenth day, the Commiſſioners of the Great _ — 


Seal, with the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, were ſent for to attend Crom. Weitmin- 

well and his Council to Veſiminſter-Hall; it being then vacation time zog 165 

and being come thither, the Commiſſioners fitting upon their uſual Seat, ee, 
and not knowing why they were ſent for, the Declaration of the Coun- 

cil of Officers was read, whereby Cromwell was made Protector; who 
ſtood in the Court uncover d, whilſt what was contain d in a piece of 
Parchment was read, which was call'd the [n/{rument of Government ; 


whereby it was ordain'd, that the Protector ſhould call a Parliament n. e. 


Once in every three years; that the firſt Parliament ſhould be con“ 


«yened upon the third day of September following, which would be 
in the year 1654; and that he ſhould not diſſolve any Parliament 
« once met, till they had fate five Months; that ſuch Bills as ſhould be 
«preſented to him by the Parliament, if they ſhould not be confirm'd 
«by him within twenty days, ſhould paſs without him, and be look d 
«upon as Laws: that he ſhould have a ſelect Council to affift him, 
« which ſhould not exceed the Number of one and twenty, nor be leſs 
than thirteen: that immediately after his death, the Council ſhould 
«chooſe another Protector, before they roſe : that no Protector after 

him ſhould be General of the Army: that the Protector ſhould have 
«power to make Peace and War: that, with the conſent of his Council, 
*he ſhould make Laws, which ſhould be binding to the Subjects during 
*the Intervals of Parliament. 

WHILST this was reading, Cromnvell had his hand upon the Bible; en 
and it being read, he took his Oath, © that he would not violate any e 
thing that was containd in that Inſtrument of Government; but 
*would obſerve, and cauſe the ſame to be obſerv'd; and in all things, 
according to the beſt of his underſtanding, govern the Nation accord- 

*ing to the Laws, Statutes, and Cuſtoms, ſeeking Peace and cauſing 
>*Tuſtice and Law to be equally adminiſter. 

TH1s new invented Ceremony being in this manner perform'd, He 
himſelf was coverd, and all the reſt bare; and Lambert, who was 
then the ſecond Perſon in the Army, carried the Sword before his High- 
neſs (which was the Style he took from thenceforth) to his Coach, all 
they whom he call d into it, fitting bare: and ſo he return d to#/Þre- 

Hall; and immediately Proclamation was made by a Herald, in the u. e. 
Palace. Tard at Weſtminſter, © that the late Parliament having diſſolv dz. 
"themſelves, and refignd their whole power and authority, the Go- 
*vernment of the Common-wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

-*by a Lord Protector, and ſucceſſive Triennial Parliaments, was now 
*eſtabliſh'd: and whereas Oliver Cromwell, Captain General of all the 
Forces of the Common-wealth, is declared Lord Protector of the ſaid 
*Nations, and had accepted thereof, publication was now made of the 
"fame; and all Perſons, of what Quality or condition ſoever, in any of 
"the ſaid three Nations, were ſtrictly charged and commanded to take 
notice thereof, and to conform and ſubmit themſelves to the Govern- 
ment ſo eſtabliſh'd ; and all Sheriffs, Mayors, gc. were required to 
*publiſh this Proclamation, to the end that none might have cauſe to 
pretend Ignorance therein. Which Proclamation was at the ſame time 

:publiſh'd in Cheap/ide by the Lord Mayor of London; and, with all 
poſſible expedition, by the Sheriffs, and other Officers, throughout Exg- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. And in ſome time aſter, the City of Lon. 
don invited their new Protector to a very ſplendid Entertainment at n-. oy 


„ wites him to 
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Grocers-Hall, upon an 4b-Wedne/day; the Streets being railed, and 
the Solemnity of his Reception ſuch as had been at any time per. 
form'd to the King: and He, as like a King, graciouſly conferr'd the 
honour of Knighthood upon the Lord Mayor at his departure. 

IN this manner, and with ſo little pains, this extraordinary Man, 
without any other reaſon than becauſe he had a mind to it, and without 
the aſſiſtance, and againſt the defire of all Noble Perſons or Men of Qua. 
lity, or of any Number of Men, who, in the beginning of the Trou- 

blies, were poſſeſſed of three hundred pounds Lands by the year, mount. 
ed himſelf into the Throne of three Kingdoms, without the Name of: 
King, but with a greater Power and Authority than had ever been exer. 
ciſed, or claimed by any King; and receivd greater evidence and ma- 
nifeſtation of reſpect, and eſteem, from all the Kings and Princes in 
Chriſtendom, than had ever been ſhew'd to any Monarch of thoſe Na. 
tions: which was ſo much the more notorious, in that they all ab- 
horrd him, when they trembled at his Power, and courted his 
Friendſhip. 

TrovGH during this laſt year's unſettlement in England, Cromwell 
had, ex plenitudime poteſtatis, taken care that there was a good Winter 
Guard of Ships in the Downs, yet the Dutch had enjoy a very fruit. 
ful harveſt of Trade during that confuſion, and ſuſpenſion of Power; 
and had ſent out their Fleets of Merchant Men under a Conyoy , by 
the North of Scotland; and, by the return of that Convoy, receivd 
their Fleet from the Ba/tick with ſecurity : So that, upon the hope 
thoſe domeſtick contentions in Erg/and would not be ſo ſoon compoſed, 

her ths they begun to recover their Spirits again. But Crommell had no ſooner 

Helges broke the long Parliament, but, with great diligence, he cauſed a ſtrong 

1bree Aim. Fleet to be made ready againſt the Spring; and committed the Com- 

Ei mand thereof to three Admirals joyntly; Blake, a Man well known, 
but not thought entirely enough devoted to Cromwell, Monk, whom, 
he called out of Scotland as his own Creature; and Dean, a meer Sca- 
man, grown, from a common Mariner, to the reputation of a bold 
and excellent Officer. 

THis Fleet, in the beginning of June in the year 1653, met with 
the Dutch about the middle Seas over between Dover and Zeeland; and 
made what haſt they could to engage them. But the Wind not being 
favourable, it was noon before the Fight begun; which continued very 
ſharp till the night parted them, without any viſible advantage to either 
fide, ſave that Dean, one of the Eugliſb Admirals, was killed by a Can- 
non ſhot from the Rere-Admiral of the Duich. The next morning, the, 
Dutch having the advantage of the ſinall Wind that was, the Engi/h 
charged ſo furiouſly upon the thickeſt part of them, without diſcharging 
any of their Guns till they were at a very ſinall diſtance, that they broke 

The Dutch their Squadrons; and in the end forced them to fly, and make all the 
+ Sail they could for their own Coaſts, leaving behind them eleven of 
their Ships; which were all taken; befides fix which were ſunk. The 
Execution on the Dutch was very great, as was likewiſe the number of 
the Priſoners, as well Officers as Soldiers. The loſs of the Exgliſb was 
greateſt in their General Dean: there was, befides him, but one Ca- 
ptain, and about two hundred Common Sea-men, kill'd : the Number of* 
the wounded was greater; nor did they loſe one Ship, nor were ſo 
diſabled but that they follow d with the whole Fleet to the Coaſt of 
Holland, whither the other fled; and being got into the Flie, = 5 
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Texel, the Engliſb for ſome time block d them up in their own Har- 
bours, taking all ſuch Ships as came bound for thoſe parts. 

Tris great Defeat ſo humbled the States, that they made all poſſible7% Durch 
haſt to ſend four Commiſſioners into Exgland to mediate for a Treaty Alessi 
and a Ceſſation of Armes; who were receiy'd very loftily by Cromwell,” fon 
and with ſome reprehenſion for their want of warineſs in entring into 
ſo unequal a Contention: yet He declared a gracious inclination to'a 
Treaty, till the concluſion whereof he could admit no Ceflation ; which 
being known in Holland, they would not ſtay ſo long under the re- 

proach and diſadvantage of being beſieged, and ſhut up in their Ports; 
but made all poſſible haſt to prepare another Fleet, ſtrong enough to re- 
move the Eng/z/b from their Coaſts ; which they beliey'd was the beſt 
Expedient to advance their Treaty: and there cannot be a greater In- 
ſtance of the opulency of that People, than that they ſhould be able, 
after ſo many loſſes, and ſo late a great Defeat, in ſo ſhort a time to 
ſet out a Fleet ſtrong enough to viſit thoſe who had ſo lately overcome 
them, and who ſhut them within their Ports. | in 

THEIR Admiral Trump had, with ſome of the Fleet, retired into 
the Mierimgs, at too great a diſtance from the other Ports for the Englt/b 

Fleet to divide it ſelf. He had, with a maryellous Induſtry, cauſed his 
hurt Ships to be repaired ; and more ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted 
on thoſe who had behaved themſelves cowardly , than. had ever been 
uſed in that State. And the States publiſhed ſo great and ample rewards 
to all Officers and Sea-men who would, in that conjuncture, repair to 
their Service, that by the end of July, within leſs than two Months Trump comer 
after their Defeat, he came out of the Mierings with a Fleet of ninety — ingreM 
and five Men of War; which aſſoon as the Eng/;/b had notice of, they 4% 
made towards him. But the Wind rifing, they were forced to ſtand more 
to Sea, for fear of the Sands and Shelves upon that Coaft. Whereupon 
Jam Trump, all that Night, ſtood into the Texe/; where he joyn'd five 
and twenty more of their beſt Ships; and with this Addition, which 
made an hundred and twenty Sail, he faced the Erg/z/h; who, being at 
this time under the Command of Monk alone, kept ſtill to the Sea; 
and having got a little more room, and the Weather being a little 


clearer, tacked about, and were receivd by the Dutch with great cou- 
rage and gallantry. | 


THe Battle continued very hot, and bloody on both fides, from fix e, 5:« 
of the Clock in the Morning till one in the Afternoon; when the Ad-, 11nr 
miral of Holland, the famous Yan Trump, whilſt he very fignally per- ln f. 

form d the Office of a brave and bold Commander, was ſhot with a MuC. RY 

quet Bullet into the heart, of which he fell dead without ſpeaking word. 
This blow broke the courage of the reſt; who ſeeing many of their 
Companions burnt and ſunk, after having endured yery hot Service, be- 
fore the evening, fled, and made all the Sail they could towards the Texe/; 
the Emg//b were not in a condition to purſue them; but found them- 
ſelves obliged to retire to their own Coaſt, both to preſerve and mend 
their maimed and torne Ships, and refreſh their wounded Men. 

TH1s Battle was the moſt bloody that had been yet fought, both 
tides rather endeavouring the deſtruction of their Enemy's Fleet than 

the taking their Ships. On the Hollander's part, between twenty and 
thirty of their Ships of War were fired, or funk, and above one thou- 
land Priſoners taken. The Victory coſt the Eugliſß dear too; for four 
hundred common Men, and eight Captains, were ſlain out right, and 
Bbb 3 above 
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above ſeven hundred Common Men, and five Captains, wounded. But 
they loſt only one Ship, which was burn d; and two or three more, 
though carried home, were diſabled for farther ſervice. The moſt ſen- 
ſible part of the loſs to the Dutch was the death of their Admiral Van 
Trump, who, in reſpect of his Maritime experience, and the frequent 
Actions he had been engaged in, might very well be reckond amongſt 
the moſt eminent Commanders at Sea of that age, and to whoſe me. 
mory his Country is farther indebted than they have yet acknowledged. 
THIS was the laſt Engagement at Sea between the two Common- 
wealths: for as the Dutch were, by this laſt Defeat, and loſs of their « 
brave Admiral, totally diſpirited, and gave their Commiſſioners at Lon. 
Cromwell don order to proſecute the Peace upon any conditions, ſo Crommvell, 
"*: 1 being by this time become Protector, was weary enough of ſo chargea: 
— April ble a War, and knew he had much to do to ſettle the Government at 
| home, and that he might chooſe more convenient Enemies abroad, who 
would neither be able to defend themſelves as well, or to do him ſo much 
harm, as the Hollanders had done, and could do. And therefore when 
he had drawn the Dutch to accept of ſuch conditions as he thought fit 
to give them; among which one was, that they ſhould not ſuffer any 
e of the King's Party, or any Enemy to the Common-wealth of England, 
* *to reſide within their Dominions : and another, which was contain d in 
a ſecret Article, to which the Great Seal of the States was affix'd, by 
which they obliged themſelves never to admit the Prince of Orange to 
te be their State-holder, General, or Admiral; and likewiſe to deliver 
«ap the Iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies (which they had taken 
from the Eugliſh in the time of King James, and uſurped it ever fince) 
into the hands of the Ea India Engliſh Company again; and to pay a 
good Sum of Money for the old barbarous violence exerciſed ſo many 
years ſince at Amboyna; for which the two laſt Kings could never ob- 
tain ſatisfaction and reparation : about the middle of April 1654. He 
made a Peace with the States General, with all the advantages he could 
deſire, having indeed all the Perſons of power and intereſt there, faſt 
bound to him upon their joynt intereſt. 
ll male: po- AND having now render'd himſelf terrible abroad, He forced Portu- 
NE abu, gal to fend an Embaſſadour to beg Peace, and to ſubmit to expiate the 
{or Peace. offence they had committed in receiving Prince Rupert, by the pay- 
ment of a great Sum of Money ; and brought the two Crowns of France 
and Spain to ſue for his Allyance. He ſuſpended for a time to chooſe a new 
Enemy, that he might make himſelf as much obey'd at home, as he was 
He perſecutes fear d abroad: and in order to that, he proſecuted all thoſe who had been of « 
Pan, the King's Party with the utmoſt rigour; laid new impoſitions upon them; 
and upon every light rumour of a Conſpiracy, clapp'd up all thoſe whom 
he thought fit to ſuſpect, into cloſe Priſons; enjoyn'd others not to ſtir 
from their own Houſes, and baniſh'd all who had ever been in Arms for the 
King, from the Cities of London and Weitminſter; and laid other penal- 
ties upon them, contrary to the Articles granted to them when they gave 
up their Arms, and to the indemnity upon making their Compoſitions. 
The general THE diſcontents were general over the whole Kingdom, and amo 
«contents all forts of People, of what Party ſoever. The Presbyterians preach 
boldly againſt the Liberty of Conſcience, and the monſtrous Licence 
that ſprung from thence; and they who enjoy d that Licence were 
as unſatisfied with the Government as any of the reſt, talk'd more 
loudly , and threatend the Perſon of Coe I more than any. But 
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into theſe diſtempers Cromwel/ was not inquiſitive; nor would give 
thoſe Men an opportunity to talk, by calling them in queſtion, who; 
he knew, would ſay more than he was willing any body ſhould hear; 
but intended to mortify thoſe unruly Spirits at the charge of the King's 
party, and with the Spectacle of their ſuffering upon any the moſt tri- 
vial occaſion. And if, in this general licence of diſcourſe, any Man 
who was ſuſpected to wiſh well to the King, let fall any light word 
againſt the Government, he was ſure to be caſt in Priſon, and to be pur- 
ſued with all poſſible ſeverity and cruelty : and he could not want fre- 
quent opportunities of revenge this way. It was the greateſt conſola- 
tion to miſerable Men, who had, in themſelves or their friends, been 
undone by their Loyalty, to meet together, and lament their condi- 
tions: and this brought on inveCtives againſt the Perſon of Cromwell; 
Wine, and good Fellowſhip, and the continuance of the diſcourſe, dif. 
poſing them to take notice of the univerſal hatred that the whole Na- 
tion had of him, and to fancy how eaſy it would be to deftroy him. And 


commonly there was, in all thoſe meetings, ſome corrupted Perſon of 


the Party, who fomented moſt the diſcourſe, and, for a vile recom 

pence, betray d his Companions, and inform d of all, and more than 
had been ſaid. Whereupon a new Plot was diſcover d againſt the Com- 
mon- wealth and the Perſon of the Protector, and a High Court of Ju- 
{tice was preſently erected to try the Criminals; which rarely abſolv d 
any Man who was brought before them. But to this kind of Trial they 
never expoſed any Man but thoſe of the King's Party; the other, of 
whom they were more afraid, had too many friends to ſuffer them to 
be brought before ſuch a Tribunal; which had been firſt erected to mur- 
ther the King himſelf, and continued to root out all who adherd to 
him. No Man, who had ever been againſt the King (except he became 
afterwards for him) was ever brought before that extravagant Power; 
but ſuch were remitted to the Trial of the Law by Juries, which ſeldom 
condemn'd any. 


—c—— — — 


Tas very next Month after the Peace was made, for the better eſta- 4 R- c 
bliſhment of Cromwel/'s Empire, a High Court of Juſtice was erected 7. 
for the Trial of Perſons accuſed of © holding correſpondence with Charles mit Ae: 


the Peace with 


Stuart (which was the Style they allow'd the King) “and for having Hola 


*a defign againſt the life of the Protector, to ſeiſe upon the Tower, and 


to proclaim the King. The chief Perſons they accuſed of this were, ar Gerard 
M' Gerard, a young Gentleman of a good Family, who had been an e 
Enſign in the King's Army, but was not at preſent above twenty two“ 


years of Age: the other, one M'Yd7vel;, who kept a School, and taught 
many Boys about ///zmgion. M' Gerard was charg d with © having been 
*at Paris, and having there ſpoken with the King; which he confeſſed; 
and declared © that he went to Paris upon a buſineſs that concern d him- 
{elf (which he named) © and when he had diſpatch d it, and was to re- 
turn for England, he defired the Lord Gerard, his Kinſman, to pre- 
*ſent him to the King, that he might kiſs his hand; which he did in a 
*large Room, where were many preſent, and that, when he asked his 
* Majeſty, whether he would command him any Service into Eng/and? 
*his Majeſty bid him to commend him to his Friends there, and to 
charge them that they ſhould be quiet, and not engage themſelves in 
*any Plots; which muſt prove ruinousto Them, and conld do the King 
no good: which was very true: for his Majeſty had obſerv'd ſo much 


of the temper of the People at his being at Yorce/ter, and his conceal- 
ment 
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ment after, the fear they were under, and how fruitleſs any Inſurrection 
muſt be, that he endeavour d nothing more than to divert, and ſuppreſs 
all inclinations that way. However, this High Court of Juſtice receiy'd 
proof, that M Gerard and M Yovwel had been preſent with ſome other 
Gentlemen in a Tavern, where diſcourſe had been held, © how eaſy a 
e thing it was to kill the Protector, and at the ſame time to ſeiſe upon 
«the Tower of London, and that, if at the ſame time the King were pro- 
e claim d, the City of London would preſently declare for his Majeſty, 
*and no body would oppoſe him. 
They are con WJ poN this Evidence, theſe two Gentlemen were condemn to be.. 
n, hang d; and upon the tenth of July, about two Months after they had 
aVoweex- been in Priſon, a Gallowes was erected at Charing- Croſs; whither M 
ring Croſß: Y/ovel was brought; who was a Perſon utterly unknown to the King, 
ow meer and to any Perſon entruſted by him, but very worthy to have his 
_ name, and memory preſery'd in the Liſt of thoſe who ſhew'd moſt 
magnanimity and courage in facrificing their Lives for the Crown, 
He expreſſed a marvellous contempt of death; © which, he ſaid, he 
« ſuffer d without having committed any fault. He profeſſed his du- 
ty to the King, and his reverence for the Church; and earneſtly and 
pathetically adviſed the People to return to their fidelity to both; » 
* which, he told them, they would at laſt be compell'd to do after 
« all their Sufferings. He addreſſed himſelf moſt to the Soldiers; told 
them, how unworthily they proſtituted themſelves to ſerve the Am- 
© bition of an unworthy Tyrant; and conjured them © to forſake Him, 
and to ſerve the King; which, he was ſure, they would at laſt do. 
And ſo having devoutly recommended the King, and the Kingdom, 
and Himſelf, to God in very pious Prayers, he ended his Life with as 
much Chriſtian Reſolution, as can be expected from the moſt compoſed 
Conſcience. 


arGerardbe- THE Protector was prevail'd with to ſhew more reſpe& to M Ce. 


Tower-Hill Yard in cauſing him to be beheaded, who was brought the afternoon of 
in rhe li, the ſame day to a Scaffold upon the Torwer-Hz/l. But they were fo ill 
ſane dy. pleaſed with the behaviour of Him who ſuffer d in the morning, that 
they would not permit the other to ſpeak to the People, but preſſed him 
to diſcover all the Secrets of the Plot and Conſpiracy. He told them, 
te that if he had a hundred lives, he would loſe them all to do the King 
*any Service; and was now willing to die upon that ſuſpicion; but that 
ce he was very innocent of what was charged againſt him; that he had 
ce not enter'd into, or conſented to any Plot or Conſpiracy, nor given 
*any countenance to any diſcourſe to that purpoſe; and offer d again to 
ſpeak to the People, and to magnify the King: upon which they would 
not ſuffer him to proceed; and thereupon, with great and undaunted 
courage, he laid down his head upon the Block. 
ore % THE ſame day was concluded with a very exemplary piece of Juſtice, 
Portugal Em- and of a very different nature from the other two. The Embaſladour 
Bother bs. Of Portugal had a very ſplendid Equipage, and in his Company his Bro- 
beaded ther Don Pantaleon Sa, a Knight of Malta, and a Man eminent in ma- 
ny great Actions; who out of curiofity accompanied his Brother in this 
Embaſſy, that he might ſee Exgland. This Gentleman was of a haughty 
and imperious nature; and one day being in the new Exchange, upon as 
ſuddain accident, and miſtake, had aquarrel with that M Gerard, whom 
we now left without his head; who had then returnd ſome negligence 
and contempt to the Rodomontadoes of the Portugueſe, and had left 
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him ſenſible of receiving ſome affront. Whereupon the Don repair d 
thither again the next day, with many Servants, better arm'd, and 
provided for any Encounter, imagining he ſhould there find his former 
Adverſary, who did not expect that viſit. But the Portigugſe not diſtin- 
guiſhing Perſons, and finding many Gentlemen walking there, and, 
amongſt the reſt, one he believ'd very like the other, he thought he was 
not to loſe the occaſion, and enter d into a new quarrel; in which a 
Gentleman utterly unacquainted with what had formerly paſſed, and 
walking there accidentally, was killd, and others hurt; upon which, 
the People riſing from all the Neighbour places, Don Pantaleon thought 
| fit to make his retreat to his Brothers Houſe ; which he did, and cauſed 
the Gates to be lock'd, and put all the Servants in Armes to defend the 
Houſe againſt the People; which had purſued him, and flock'd now 
together from all parts to apprehend thoſe who had cauſed the diſorder, 
and had killd a Gentleman. 

Tax Embafladour knew nothing of the affair, but look d upon him- 
ſelf as affronted, and aſſaulted by a rude Multitude; and took care to 
defend his Houſe till the Juſtice ſhould allay the Tumult. Crommwel/ 
was quickly advertiſed of the inſolence, and ſent an Officer with Sol- 

»diers to demand and ſeiſe upon all the Perſons who had been engaged 
10 in the Action: and fo the Embaſſadour came to be inform d of the truth 
of the ſtory, with which he was exceedingly afflicted and aſtoniſn d. 
The Officer demanded the Perſon of his Brother, who was well known, 
and the reſt of thoſe who were preſent, to be deliver d to him, without 
which he would break open the Houſe, and find them wherever they 
were conceal d. The Embaſſadour demanded the Privilege that was due 
to his Houſe by the Law of Nations, and which he would defend againſt 
any violence with his own life, and the lives of all his family; but find- 
ing the Officer reſolute, and that he ſhould be too weak in the encoun- 
ter, he deſired reſpite till he might ſend to the Protector; which was 
granted to him. He complain'd of the Injury that was done him, and 
defired an Audience. Cromwell ſent him word, © that a Gentleman 
had been murther'd, and many others hurt; and that Juſtice muſt be ſa- 
*tisfied; and therefore required that all the Perſons engaged might be de- 
*liverd into the hands of his Officer; without which, if he ſhould with- 
draw the Soldiers, and defiſt the requiring it, the People would pull 
*down the Houſe, and execute Juſtice themſelves; of which he would 
*not Anſwer for the effect. When this was done, he ſhould have an 
Audience, and all the ſatisfaction it was in his power to give. The 
Embaſſadour defired © that his Brother, and the reſt, might remain in 
his Houſe, and he would be reſponfible, and produce them before the 
* Juſtice as the time ſhould be aſſign d. But nothing would ſerve but the 
delivery of the Perſons, and the People increaſed their cry that they 
would pull down the Houſe. Whereupon the Embaſſadour was com- 
pell'd to deliver up his Brother, and the reſt of the Perſons; who were 
all ſent Priſoners to Newgate. The Embaſladour uſed all the Inſtances 
he could for his Brother, being willing to leave the reſt to the mercy 
of the Law; but could receive no other Anſwer but © that Juſtice muſt 
*be done; and Juſtice was done to the full; for they were all brought 
ty to their Tryal at the Seſſions at Newgate, and there ſo many of them 
| af condemn'd to be hang d as were found guilty. The reſt of thoſe who 

were condemnd, were executed at Tihurn; and Don Pantaleon him- 

ſelf was brought to the Scaftold on Ter- Hill, aſſoon as M' Gerard 
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was executed; where he loſt his head with leſs grace than his Antagoniſt 
had done. | 
The condition THOUGH the Protector had nothing now to do but at home, Holland 
Zr is r-þea having accepted Peace upon his own terms, Portugal bought it at a full 
of bs Ne- price, and upon an humble Submiſſion, Denmark being contented with 
ſuch an Allyance as he was pleaſed to make with them, and France and 
Spain contending, by their Embaſſadours, which ſhould render them. 
The Stare of elves moſt acceptable to him; Scotland lying under a heavy Yoke by 
Feten w the ſtrict Government of Moxk, who after the Peace with the Dutch 
was ſent back to govern that Province, which was reduced under the.. 
G6vernment of the Exgliſb Laws, and tfleir Kirk, and Kirk-men, entire. 
ly ſubdued to the obedience of the State with reference to Aſſemblies, 
of Ireland. Or Synods; Ireland being confeſſedly ſubdued, and no oppoſition made 
to the Protectors Commands; ſo that Commiſſions were ſent to divide 
all the Lands which had belong d to the Jriſb, or to thoſe Exgliſb who 
had adher'd to the King, amongſt thoſe Adventurers who had ſupplied 
Money for the War, and the Soldiers and Officers; who were in great 
Arrears for their pay, and who receiv liberal Aſſignations in Lands; 
one whole Province being reſerv d for the Iriſh to be confined to; and all 
theſe Diviſions made under the Government of his younger Son, Harry: 
Cromwell, whom he ſent thither as his Lieutenant of that Kingdom; 
pe + who livd in the full Grandeur of the Office; notwithſtanding all this, 
Pary: Ingland proved not yet fo towardly as he expected. Vune, and the moſt 
conſiderable Men of the Independent Party, from the time he had turn'd 
them out of the Parliament, and fo difloly'd it, retired quietly to their 
Houſes in the Country; poyſond the Affections of their Neighbours to- 
wards the Government; and loſt nothing of their credit with the Peo- 
ple; yet carried themſelves ſo warily, that they did nothing to diſturb 
the Peace of the Nation, or to give Cromwell any advantage againſt 
them upon which to call them in queſtion. 4 
e/pecialy the THERE were another leſs wary, becauſe a more deſperate Party, 
which were the Levellers; many whereof had been the moſt active Agi- 
tators in the Army, who had executed his Orders and Defigns in in- 
cenſing the Army againſt the Parliament, and had been at that time his 
{ole Confidents and Bed-tellows; who, from the time that he aſſumed 
the Title of Protector, which to them was as odious as that of King, 
profeſſed a mortal hatred to his Perſon; and he well knew both theſe 
People had too much credit in his Army, and with ſome principal Ot 
ficers of it. Of theſe Men he ſtood in more fear than of all the King's 
Party; of which he had in truth very little apprehenſion, though he- 
colour'd many of the preparations he made againſt the other, as if pro- 
vided againſt the dangers threatend from them. 
Hecatr al Bur the time drew near now, when he was obliged by the Inſtru- 
« xew Method ment of Government, and upon his Oath, to call a Parliament; which 
{cemd to him the only means left to compoſe the minds of the People 
to an entire ſubmiſſion to his Government. In order to this Meeting, 
though he did not obſerve the old courſe in ſending Writs out to all the 
little Boroughs throughout England, which uſe to ſend Burgeſſes (by 
which Method ſome ſingle Counties ſend more Members to the Parlia- 
ment, than fix other Counties do) he thought he took a more equal? 
way by appointing more Knights for every Shire to be choſen, and 
fewer Burgeſſes; whereby the number of the whole was much leſſen d; 
and yet, the People being left to their own Election, it was 9 
im 
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him thought an ill temperament, and was then generally look d upon 
as an alteration fit to be more warrantably made, and in a better time. 
And ſo, upon the receipt of his Writs, Elections were made accord- 
ingly in all places; and ſuch Perſons, for the moſt part, choſen and re- 
turn d, as were believ d to be the beſt affected to the preſent Govern- 
ment, and to thoſe who had any Authority in it; there being ſtrict Or- 
der given, that no Perſon who had ever been againſt the Parliament 
during the time of the Civil War, or the Sons of any ſuch Perſons, 
« ſhould be capable of being choſen to fit in that Parliament; nor were 
any ſuch Perſons made choice of. 


THE day of their meeting was the third of September in the year 22 
1654, within leſs than a year after he had been declared Protector; Sept 3. 1654- 
when, after they had been at a Sermon in the Abby at Veſtminſter, 
they all came into the Painted Chamber; where his Highneſs made them 

a large diſcourſe; and told them, © that That Parliament was ſuch a 7% ee 
* Congregation of wiſe, prudent, and diſcreet Perſons, that England had — 
© {carce ſeen the like: that he ſhould forbear relating to them the Series 
«of God's Providence all along to that time, becauſe it was well known 
to them; and only declare to them, that the erection of his preſent 
power was a ſuitable providence to the reſt, by ſnewing what a con- 
dition theſe Nations were in at its erection: that Then every Man's 
«heart was againſt anothers, every Mans intereſt divided againſt an- 
* other's and almoſt every thing grown Arbitrary: that there was 
grown up-a general contempt of God and Chriſt, the Grace of God 
turn d into wantonneſs, and his Spirit made a Cloak for all wickedneſs 
and prophaneneſs, nay, that the Ax was even laid to the root of the 
«Miniſtry, and ſwarms of Jeſuits were continually wafted over hither 
*to conſume, and deſtroy the Welfare of Exgland: that the Nation 
was then likewiſe engaged in a deep War with Portugal, Holland, and 
Hrance; ſo that the whole Nation was one heap of confuſion; but that 
this preſent Government was calculated for the People's Intereſt, let 
malignant Spirits ſay what they would; and that, with humbleneſs 
towards God, and modeſty towards Them, he would recount ſome- 
« what in the behalf of the Government. Firſt, it had endeavour d to 
reform the Law; it had put into the Seat of Juſtice Men of known 
integrity, and ability; it had ſettled a way for probation of Miniſters 
*to Preach the Goſpel: and beſides all this, it had called a free Parlia- 
ment: that, bleſſed be God, they that day ſaw a free Parliament: then 
as to Wars; that a Peace was made with Denmark Sweden, the Dutch, 
and Portugal, and was likewiſe near concluding with France: that 
* theſe things were but entrances, and doors of hopes; but now he made 
no queſtion to enable them to lay the top Stone of the Work, recom- 
ending to them that maxim, that Peace, though it were made, was 
not to be truſted farther than it confiſted with Intereſt : that the great 
Work which now lay upon this Parliament, was, that the Govern- 
ment of Eg/and might be ſettled upon terms of Honour: that they 
would avoid confuſions, leſt Foreign States ſhould take Advantage of 
*them: that, as for himſelf, hedid not ſpeak like one that would be a 
Lord over them, but as one that would be a fellow-Servant in that 
great Affair: and concluded, © that they ſhould go to their Houſe, and 
there make choice of a Speaker, which they preſently did, and ſeem d 
very unanimous in their firſt Act, which was the making choice of Wil. um ler 
liam Lenthall to be their Speaker; which Agreement was upon very lr 59. 
Vol. 3. GEE i diſagreeing 
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Their Alina. LE NT HALL was no ſooner in his Chair than it was propoſed, © that '» 
« they might in the firſt place conſider by what Authority they came 
e thither, and whether that which had conven'd them, had a Lawful 
e power to that purpoſe. From which Subject the Protector Crea. 
tures, and thoſe of the Army, endeavour d to divert them by all the 
Arguments they could. Notwithſtanding which, the current of the 
Houſe inſiſted upon the firſt clearing that point, as the foundation, upon 
which all their Counſels muſt be built: and as many of the Members 
poſitively enough declared againſt that power, ſo one of them, more 
confident than the reſt, ſaid plainly, © that they might eafily diſcern 
© the Snares which were laid toentrap the Privileges of the People; and» 
* for his own part, as God had made him inſtrumental in cutting down 
*Tyranny in one Perſon, ſo now he could not endure to ſee the Nations 
«© Liberties ſhackled by another, whoſe Right to the Government could 
ce not be meaſured otherwiſe than by the length of his Sword, which 
* alone had embolden d him to command his Commanders. This Spirit 
prevailed ſo far, that, for eight days together, thoſe of the Council of 
Officers, and others (who were called the Court Party) could not divert 
the queſtion from being put, © whether the Government ſhould be by a 
Protector and a Parliament, any other way than by lengthning the De- 
bate, and then Adjourning the Houſe when the queſtion was ready to“ 
be put, becauſe they plainly ſaw that it would be carried in the Ne- 
ative. 
N TH # continuance of this warm Debate in the Houſe, in which the 
Protector's own Perſon was not treated with much reverence, exceed- 
ingly perplexed him; and obliged him once more to try, what reſpe& 
his Soveraign preſence would produce towards a better compoſure. So 
Geer /2y he came again to the Painted Chamber, and ſent for his Parliament to 
» 14 Painred COME to him; and then told them, © that the great God of Heaven and 
Farth knew what grief and ſorrow of heart it was to him, to find them 
*falling into heats and diviſions: that he would have them take notice# 
© of this, that the ſame Government made Him a Protector, that made 
*Them a Parliament: that as They were intruſted in ſome things, ſo 
* was Hein others: that in the Government were certain fundamentals, 
* which could not be alterd; to wit, that the Government ſhould be in 
- *a fingle Perſon and a Parliament; that Parliaments ſhould not be per- 
„ petual, and always fitting; that the Militia ſhould not be truſted in- 
**to one hand, or power, but ſo as the Parliament might have a check 
eon the Protector, and the Protector on the Parliament; that in mat- 
ters of Religion there ought to be a Liberty of Conſcience, and that 
* perſecution in the Church was not to be tolerated : Theſe, he ſaid, 
* were unalterable fundamentals: as for other things in the Govern- 
e ment, they were examinable and alterable as the State of Aſſairs did 


*require: that, for his own part, he was even overwhelmed with grief, 
I | *t0 
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to ſee that any of them ſhould go about to overthrow what was ſettled, 
« contrary to the Truſt they had receiv d from the People; which could 
not but bring very great inconveniences upon themſelves and the Na- 
tion. When he had made this frank Declaration unto them what they 
were to truſt to, the better to confirm them in their duty, he had ap- 
pointed a Guard to attend at the door of the Parliament Houſe, and 


there to reſtrain all Men from entring into the Houſe who refuſed to He «dni:; 


ſubſcribe this following Engagement : ©I do hereby promiſe and engage 


none into the 
Houſe but ſuch 


«to be true and faithful to the Lord Protector of the Common-wealth © /#4/5i4ee 


an Engage- 


i:* of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and ſhall not (according to the mer » hin, 


*tenour ofthis Indenture, whereby I amreturn'd to ſerve in Parliament) 
* propoſe or give any Conſent to alter the Government as it is ſettled in 
one Perſon and a Parliament. | 
TH1s Engagement a conſiderable part of the Members utterly re- 
fuſed to fign, and called it a violation of the Privilege of Parliament, 
and an abſolute depriving them of that freedom which was eſſential to 
it. So they were excluded, and reſtrain d from entring into the Houſe : 
and they who did ſubſcribe it, and had thereupon Liberty to fit there, 
were yet ſo refractory to any Propoſition that might ſettle him in the 
Government in the manner he defired it, that, after the five Months 
near ſpent in wrangling, and uſeleſs diſcourſes (during which he was 
not to attempt the diſſolution of them, by his Inſtrument of Govern- 


ment) he took the firſt opportunity to diſſolve them; and upon the ze Ae 


two and twentieth of January, with ſome reproaches, he let them know 


he could do the bufineſs without them; and fo diſmiſſed them with 
much evidence of his Diſpleaſure: and They again retired to their ha- 
bitations, reſolv'd to wait another opportunity of revenge, and in the 
mean time to give no evidence of their ſubmitting to his Uſurpation, 
by undertaking any Imployment or Office under his Authority, He as 
carefully endeavouring and watching to find ſuch an Advantage againſt 
them, as might make them liable to the penalty of the Laws. Yeteven 
his weakneſs and impotency upon ſuch a notorious Advantage, appear'd 
in two very notable Inſtances, which happen'd about that time, in the 


bem Jan. 22. 


An Account 

: ohn Wild- 
Caſe of two Perſons, whoſe Names were then much taken Notice of ran ax4John 
iburn, Le- 


upon the Stage of Affairs, John Wildman, and John Lilburn. 2 


TH former had been bred a Scholar in the Univerfity of Cambridge; cn W. 


and being young, and of a pregnant Wit, in the beginning of the Re- 
bellion meant to make his Fortune in the War; and choſe to depend 
upon Crommells countenance and advice when he was not above the 
degree of a Captain of a Troop of Horſe himſelf, and was much eſteem d 
and valued by him, and made an Officer; and was ſo active in con- 
triving and fomenting Jealouſies and diſcontents, and ſo dextrous in 
compoſing, or improving any diſguſts, and fo inſpired with the ſpirit 
of praying and preaching, when thoſe gifts came into requeſt, and be- 
came thriving Arts, that about the time when the King was taken from 
Holmby, and it was neceſſary that the Army ſhould enter into Conteſts 
with the Parliament, Jobs Wildman grew to be one of the principal 
Agitators, and was moſt relied upon by Go mell to infuſe thoſe things 
into the minds of the Soldiers, and to conduct them in the managery 
of their diſcontents, as might moſt advance thoſe defigns He then had; 
and quickly got the reputation ofa Man of parts; and, having a ſmooth 
Pen, drew many of the Papers which firſt kindled the fire between the 
Parliament and the Army, that 4 afterwards extinguiſhed but 
e in 
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in the ruin of both. His Reputation in thoſe faculties made him 
quit the Army; where he was become a Major; and where he kept 
ſtill a great Intereſt, and betook himſelf to Civil Affairs, in the ſollici- 
tation of Suites depending in the Parliament, or before Committees; 
where he had much credit with thoſe who had moſt power to do Right 
or Wrong, and ſo made himſelf neceſſary to thoſe who had need of ſuch 
Protection from the Tyranny of the time. By theſe Arts he thrived, 
and got much more than he could have done in the Army, and kept, 
and encreaſed his credit there, by the Intereſt he had in other places. 
When Cromwell declined the ways of eſtabliſhing the Common-wealth, . 
Wildman, amongſt the reſt, forſook him; and enter'd, warily, into any 
counſels which were like to deſtroy him: and upon the diſſolution of 
this laſt Parliament, having leſs of flegme, and ſo leſs patience than 
other Men, to expect another opportunity, and in the mean time to 
leave him to eſtabliſh his greatneſs, he did believe he ſhould be able to 
make ſuch a ſchiſm in the Army, as would give an opportunity to other 
enraged Perſons to take vengeance upon him. 

CRoMwELL knew the Man, and his undermining faculties; knew 
he had ſome defign in hand, but could not make any fuch diſcovery as 
might warrant a publick Proſecution; but appointed ſome truſty Spies. 
(of which he had plenty) to watch him very narrowly, and by being 
often with him, to find his Papers; the ſpreading whereof, he knew, 
would be the Preamble to any conſpiracy of His. Shortly after the dif: 
ſolution of that Parliament, theſe Inſtruments of Crommells ſurpriſed 
him in a room, where he thought he had been ſafe enough, as he was 
writing a Declaration; and ſeiſed upon the Papers; the title whereof 
was, a Declaration, containing the reaſons and motives which oblige 
Us to take up Armes againſt Oliver Crommell; and though it was not 
finiſh'd, yet in that that was done, there was all venom imaginable ex- 
preſſed againſt him, and a large and bitter Narration of all his foul,, 
breach of truſt, and perjuries, enough to have expoſed any Man to the 
ſevereſt Judgement of that time; and as much as he could wiſh todiſ. 
cover againſt Him, or any Man whom he moſt defired to deſtroy. The 


Iſſue was, the Man was ſtreightly impriſond, and preparations made 


for his Trial, and towards his Execution, which all Men expe&ed. But, 


whether Cromwell found that there were more engaged with him than 


John Lilburn. 


could be brought to Juſtice, or were fit to be diſcover d (as many Men 
beliey'd) or that Milaman obliged himſelf for the time to come not 
only to be quiet, but to be a Spy for him upon others (as others at that 
time ſuſpected, and had reaſon for it afterwards) after a ſhort time of, 
Impriſonment, the Man was reſtored to his Liberty; and reſorted, with 
the ſame ſucceſs and reputation, to his former courſe of Life; in which 
he thrived very notably. 

THE Cate of John Lilburn was much more wonderful, and admini- 
ſter d more occaſion of diſcourſe and obſervation. This Man, before 
the Troubles, was a poor Book-binder; and for procuring ſome ſedi- 
tious Pamphlets againſt the Church and State to be printed and diſperſed, 
had been ſeverely cenſured in the Star- Chamber, and receiv'd a ſharp 
Caſtigation, which made him more obſtinate and malicious againſt them; 
and, as he afterwards confeſſed, in the melancholy of his Impriſonment, 5+ 
and by reading the Book of Martyrs, he raiſed in himſelf a marvellous 
inclination and appetite to ſuffer in the defence or for the vindication of 
any oppreſſed Truth; and found himſelf very much confirm'd in that 


ſpirit; 
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ſpirit; and in that time diligently collected, and read all thoſe Libels 1 
and Books, which had anciently, as well as lately been written againſt 1 
the Church: from whence, with the venom, he had likewiſe contracted 1 
the impudence and bitterneſs of their Style; and by practice, brought 1 
himſelf to the faculty of writing like them: and ſo, when that Licence | 
broke in of printing all that malice and wit could ſuggeſt, he publiſhd T1 
ſome Pamphlets in his own Name, full of that confidence and virulency, 8; 
which might aſperſe the Government moſt to the ſenſe of the People, 4 
and to their humour. When the War begun, he put himſelf into the . | 

Army; and was taken Priſoner by the King's Forces in that Engagement 
at Brentford, ſhortly after the Battle of Edge. Hill, and being then a 
Man much known, and talk'd of for his qualities above-mention'd, he 
was not ſo well treated in Priſon as was like to reconcile him; and being 
brought before the Chief Juſtice, to be tried for Treaſon by a Com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer (in which method the King intended then 
to have proceeded againft the Rebels which ſhould be taken) he behaved 
himſelf with ſo great impudence, in extolling the power of the Parlia- 
ment, that it was manifeſt he had an ambition to have been made a 
Martyr for that Cauſe. But as he was liberally ſupplied from his Friends 

»at London (and the Parliament in expreſs terms declared, © that they 
« would inflict puniſhment upon the Priſoners they had of the King's 
Party, in the fame manner as Lilburn and the reſt ſhould ſuffer at Ox- 
*/ord) ſo he did find means to corrupt the Marſhal who had the cuſtody 
of him; and made his eſcape into the Parliament Quarters; where he 
was receiy d with publick Joy, as a Champion that had defied the King 
in his own Court. 

FROM this time he was entertain d by Cromwell with great familia- 
rity, and, in his conteſts with the Parliament, was oſ much uſe to him, 
and privacy with him. But he begun then to find him of fo reſtleſs and 

> unruly a Spirit, and to make thoſe advances in Religion againſt the 
Presbyterians before he thought it ſeaſonable, that he diſpenſed with 
his preſence in the Army, where he was an Officer of Name, and made 
him reſide in London, where he wiſh'd that temper ſhould be improv d. 
And when the Parliament was ſo much offended with his ſeditious hu- 
mour, and the Pamphlets he publiſh'd every day in Religion, with re- 
flections upon their proceedings, that they reſoly'd to proſecute him with 
great rigour (towards which the Aſſembly of Divines, which he had 
likewiſe provok d, contributed their defire, and demand) Cromwell writ 
a very paſſionate Letter to the Parliament, © that they would not ſo 
much diſcourage their Army, that was fighting for them, as to cen- 
*{ure an Officer of it for his opinion in point of Conſcience; for the 
Liberty whereof, and to free themſelves from the ſhackles in which 
the Biſhops would enſlave them, that Army had been principally raiſed. 
Upon which, all farther proſecution againſt Liburn was declind at that 
time, though hedeclined not thefarther provocation; and continued to 
make the Proceedings of the Parliament as odious as he could. But from 
the time that Cronmell had diſperſed that Parliament, and was in effect 
in poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Power, Lilburn withdrew his favour for 
him; and thought him now an Enemy worthy of his diſpleaſure; and, 
o both in diſcourſes and writings, in Pamphlets and Invectives, loaded 
him with all the Aſperfions of Hypocriſy, Lying, and Tyranny, andall 
other imputations and reproaches which either he deſery'd, or the ma- 
lice or bitterneſs of the other's Nature could ſuggeſt to him, to make 


him 
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him the moſt univerſally odious that a faithleſs perjured Perſon could be. 
CROMW ELI. could bear ill language and reproaches with leſs dif. 
turbance, and concernment, than any Perſon in Authority had ever 
done: yet the proſecution this Man exerciſed him with, made him plam- 
ly diſcern that it would be impoſſible to preſerve his Dignity, or to have 
any ſecurity in the Government, whilft His Licence continued; and 
therefore, after he had ſet ſpies upon him to obſerve his Actions, and 
colle& his Words, and upon advice with the Council at Law of the State, 
was confidently inform d, © that, as well by the old eftabliſh'd Laws, as 
« by new Ordinances, Lilburn was guilty of High Treaſon, and had for. « 
« feited his Life, if he were proſecuted in any Court of Juſtice, he cauſed 
him to be ſent to Newgate, and at the next Seſſions to be indicted of 
High Treaſon : all the Judges being preſent, and the Council at Law to 
inforce the Evidence, and all care being taken for the return of ſuch a 
Jury as might be fit for the importance of the Caſe, Lilburn appear d 
undaunted, and with the confidence of a Man that was to play a Prize 
before the People for their own Liberty; he pleaded Not- guilty, and 
heard all the Charge and Evidence againſt him with patience enough, 
ſave that, by interrupting the Lawyers, ſometimes, who proſecuted 
him, and by ſharp anſwers to ſome queſtions of the Judges, he ſhew'd» 
that he had no reverence for their Perſons, nor any ſubmiſſion to their 
Authority. The whole day was ſpent in his Tryal ; and when he came 
to make his Defence, he mingled ſo much Law in his diſcourſe to in- 
validate their Authority, and to make it appear fo Tyrannical, that nei- 
ther their Lives, Liberties, nor Eſtates were in any degree ſecure, whilſt 
that Uſurpation was exerciſed; and anſwerd all the matters objected 
againſt him with ſuch an aſſurance, making them ©to contain nothing 
* of High Treaſon, and That to be a Government againſt which High 
* Treaſon could not be committed; and telling them © that all true 
* born Eugliſb Men were obliged to oppoſe this Tyranny, as he had done; 
© purely for Their ſakes, and that he had done it only for their ſakes, 
«and to preſerve them from being Slaves, contrary to his own profit 
ce And worldly Intereſt: He told them © how much he had been in Crom- 
well's Friendſhip : that he might have receiyd any benefit, or prefer- 
* ment from him, if he would have fate ſtill, and ſeen his Country en- 
«ſlavd ; which becauſe he would not do, he was brought hither to 
* have his life taken from him by their Judgement; which he appre- 
© hended not: he defended himſelf with that vigour, and charm'd the 
Jury ſo powerfully, that, againſt all the direction and charge the Judges 
could give them (who aſſured them “that the words and actions fully . 
proved againſt the Priſoner, were High Treaſon by the Law; and 
*that they were bound, by all the obligation of Conſcience, to find him 


y 4 guilty) after no long conſultation between themſelves, they return d 
| with their Verdict, © that he was Not-guilty : nor could they be per- 
| {waded by the Judges to change or recede from their Verdict: which in- 
| finitely enraged and perplex d Crommell; who look d upon it as a greater 

Defeat than the loſs of a Battle would have been. And though Lilburn 


was thus acquitted in the year 1653, yet Cromwell would never ſuffer 
him to be ſet at Liberty, as by the Law he ought to have been, but 
1 ſent him from Prifon to Priſon, and kept him encloſed there till Hes 
| himſelf died. Theſe two Inſtances of Perſons not otherwiſe confidera- 
| ble, are thought pertinent to be inſerted, as an evidence of the temper 
| of the Nation; and how far the Spirits of that time were from paying 
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a ſubmiſſion to that power, when no body had the courage to lift up 
their hands againſt it. | 

WHATEVER uneafineſs and perplexity Cromwell found in his condi- . Ks: 
tion at home, the King found no benefit from it abroad, or from the b 
Friendſhip, or the Indignation of other Princes; They had all the ſame 
terrible Apprehenſion of Cromwel/s power as if he had been landed with 
an Army 1n any of their Dominions, and look d upon the King's condi- 
tion as deſperate, and not to be ſupported. The Treaty between France Cromwell: 
and England proceeded very faſt; and every day produced freſh Evi- Pn 
:>dence of the good Intelligence between Cromwell and the Cardinal. The 
Ships and Priſoners which had been taken when they went to relieve 
Dunkirk, and by the taking whereof Drinkirk had been loſt, were now 
reſtored, and ſet at liberty; and ſuch mutual Offices performd between 
them, as, with frequent evidences of Averſion from the King and his 
Intereſt, made it very manifeſt to his Majeſty, that his refidence would 
not be ſuffer d to continue longer in France, after the Alliance ſhould 
be publiſh'd with Cromwell; which was not yet perfected, by the Car- 
dinal's bluſhing to conſent to ſome Propofitions, without which the 
others faſt friendſhip was not to be obtain d; and he was not willi 
that modeſty ſhould be conquer d at once, though every body knew it 
would quickly be proſtituted. 


THERE could be no doubt but that the King was heartily weary of f. 2. 
being in a place where he was ſo ill treated; where he liv'd ſo uncom. treating our 
fortably, and from whence he foreſaw that he ſhould ſoon be driven. Fe 
But as he had no Money to enable him to remove, or to pay the Debts #** 2-4» 
he ow'd there, ſo he knew not to what place to repair, where he might 
find a Civil Reception. Hollaud was bound not to admit him into their 
Dominions, and by their Example had ſhew'd other Princes, and States, 
what conditions They muſt ſubmit to who would be Allies to Cromnvell. 

The King of Spain was at the ſame time contending with France. for 
Cromwell's Friendſhip, and thought he had ſome Advantage with him 
by the Refidence his Majeſty had in France: ſo there could be no thought 
of repairing into Flanders, and that he could be admitted to ſtay there. 
The Proteſtants, in moſt places, exprefled much more Inclination to his 
Rebels than to Him. The Roman Catholicks look d upon him as in fo 
deſperate a condition, that he would in a ſhort time be neceſſitated to 
throw himſelf into their Armes by changing his Religion, without which 
they generally declar'd, they would never give him the leaſt Aſſiſtance. 
In this diſtreſs, his Majeſty reſumed the confiderations he had formerly 
genter d upon, of ſending to the Diet; which was ſummond by the Em. 
perour to meet ſhortly at Ratisbone, to make choice of a King of the 
Romans. And Germany being then in Peace, the Emperour made 
little doubt of finding a concurrence in the choice of the King of Hun. 
gary his eldeſt Son to be made King of the Romans, and thereby to be 
{ure to ſucceed him in the Empire. Our King had long defign'd to ſend the 
Lord Milmot on that Errand, to try what the Emperour, and Princes of 
Germany, would do, in ſuch a conjuncture, towards the uniting all other 
Princes with themſelves, inundertaking a quarrel they were all concern d 
in, to reſtore a Prince ſo injur d and oppreſſed by ſo odious a Rebellion; 
wand in the mean time, of which there appeard to be more hope, what 
contribution they would make towards his Support; and like wiſe, u 
this occaſion, what fit place might be found, in the neareſt parts of Ger- 


many, forthe King to repair to; where he might attend hi deſtiny. 
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IT was moſt ſuitable to the occaſion, and the neceſſity of the King's 
condition, that this Affair ſhould be diſpatchd in as private a way as 
was poſſible, and with as little expence, it being impoſſible to ſend an 

Embaſſadour in ſuch an Equipage, as, at ſuch an illuſtrious Convention 
of all the Princes of the Empire, was neceflary. Wilmot preſſed very 
much for that Character, that he might the more eafily accompliſh his 
being made an Earl; for which he had obtain d the King's promiſe in a 
fit ſeaſon. And he took great pains to perſwade the King, that this 
e was a proper ſeaſon, and very much for the Advancement of his ſer- 
*yice: but, that if he had the Title of an Earl, which would be look d: 
* upon as a high Qualification, he would not aſſume the Character of 
* Embaſſadour, though he would carry ſuch a Commiſſion with him, but 

* make all his Negotiations as a private Envoy ; of which he promiſed 

the King wonderful Effects, and pretended to have great aſſurance of 

Money, and of making Levies of Men for any Expedition. The King, 

rather to comply with the general expeQation, and to do all that was 

in his power to do, than out of any hope of notable Advantage from this 

The Kivs Agitation, was contented to make him Earl of Rocheſter; and gave 


Earl f Ro- him all ſuch Commiſſions, and Credentials, as were neceſſary for the 
Do be Employment; and ſent him from Paris in the Chri/tmas time, that he- 

Haben might be at Razzsbone at the meeting of the Diet, which was to be in 

the beginning of April following; means having been found to procure 

ſo much Money as was neceflary for that Journey, out of the Aſſign- 

ment that had been made to the King for his ſupport : of which there 

was a great Arrear due, and which the Cardinal cauſed at this time to 

be ſupplied, becauſe he look'd upon this ſending to Natisbonè as a pre- 

| paratory for the King's own remove. | 

Tie efars of THOUGH Scotland was vanquiſh'd, and ſubdued, to that degree, that 

+ time. there was no Place nor Perſon who made the leaſt ſhew of oppoſing 
Cromwell; who, by the Adminiftration of Mont, made the Yoke very x 

grievous to the whole Nation; yet the Preachers kept their Pulpit-Lt- 

cence; and, more for the affront that was offer d to Presbytery, than 

the Conſcience of what was due to Majeſty, many of them preſutned 

to pray for the King; and generally, though ſecretly, exaſperated the 

minds of the People againſt the preſent Government. The High-landers 

by the advantage of their Situation, and the hardineſs of that People, 

made frequent incurſions in the night into the Exgliſb Quarters; and 

killd many of their Soldiers, but ſtole more of their Horſes : and where 

there was moſt appearance of Peace, and Subjection, if the Soldiers 
ſtragled in the night, or went ſingle in the day, they were uſually , 

knock d on the head; and no Enquiry could diſcover the Malefactots. 

MANY Expreſſes were ſent to the King, as well from thoſe who 

were Priſoners in Erglard, as from ſome Lords who were at liberty in 

Scotland, that Middleton might be ſent into the High-lands with His 

« Majeſty's Commiſſion; and in the mean time the Earl of Glencarie, 

 agallant Gentleman, offer d, if he were authoriz'd by the King, to draw 

a Body of Horſe and Foot together in the High. lands, and infeſt the 

Enemy, and be ready to ſubmit to Middleton, aſſoon as he ſhould ar- 

The King fu rive there with a ſupply of Armes and Ammunition. ' Accordingly the 
7 fle Earlof King bad ſent'a Commiſſion to the Earl of Glencarne; who behaved ;- 
Gkacrae. himſelf very worthily, and gave Monk ſome trouble. But he ng 
very earneſtly, that /Vhdd/eror might be ſent over to compoſe ſome 
AR and Emulations, which were growing apt the biene 
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off that Union, without which nothing could ſucceed, his Majeſty; about 
the time that the Earl of Rocheſter was diſpatch'd for Ratisbone, ſent 


likewiſe M:ddleton into Scotland, with ſome few Officers of that Na- 44 Middt- 


tion, and ſuch a poor ſupply of Armes and Ammunition, as, by the 
activity and induſtry of Middleton, could be got upon the credit and 
contribution of fome Merchants and Officers in Holland of that Nation, 
who were willing to redeem their Country from the Slavery it was in. 
With this very ſlender Aſſiſtance he tranſported himſelf in the Winter 
into the High lands; where to welcome him, he found the few, whom 
ohe look d to find in Armes, more broken with Faction amongſt them- 
ſelves than by the Enemy; nor was he able to reconcile them. But af. 
ter Clencarne had deliver'd his thin unarmd Troops to Midaleton, and 
condeſcended to fight a duel with an Inferior Officer, who provoked 
him to it after he was out of his Command, whether he was troubled 
to have another command over him, who, upon the matter, had no 
other Men to command but what were raiſed by him, though he had 
exceedingly preſſed Middleton s being ſent over to that purpoſe, or 
whether convinced with the impoſſibility of the Attempt, he retired 


firſt to his own Houſe, and then made his Peace with Monk, that he Glencoe ve. 
might live quietly, and retain d ſtill his affection and fidelity to the King; ws Hou ; 


which he made manifeſt afterwards in a more favourable conjuncture: 


and at the ſame time he excuſed himſelf to the King, for giving over Moak. 


an Enterprize which he was not able to proſecute, though Middleton 
ſuſtain d it a full year afterwards. 

THE truth is, the two Perſons who were moſt concern d in that Ex- 
pedition, had no degree of hope that it would be attended with any 
ſucceſs, the King, and Middleton; who had both ſeen an Army of that 
People, well provided with all things neceſſary, not able to do any thing 
where they fought upon terms more Advantageous. And how could 
thoſe now, drawn together by chance, half armd and undiſciplined, be 
able to contend with victorious Troops, which wanted nothing, and 
would hardly part with what they had got? but his Majeſty could not 
refuſe to give them leave to attempt what they believ d they could go 
through with; and Midaleton, who had promiſed them to come to 
them, when he was aſſured he ſhould be enabled to carry over with him 
two thouſand Men, and good ſtore of Armes, thought himſelf obliged 
to venture his Life with them who expected him, though he could carry 
no more with him than is mention d; and by his behaviour there, not- 
withſtanding all diſcouragements, he manifeſted how much he would 
have done, if others had perform d half their promiſes. 

I will not be amiſs in this place to mention an Adventure that was 
made during his being in the High. lands, which deſerves to be recorded 
for the honour of the Undertakers. There was attending upon the King 
a young Gentleman, one M Wogan, a very handſome Perſon, of the 
age of three or four and twenty. This Gentleman had, when he was a 
youth of fifteen or fixteen years, been, by the corruption of ſome of 
his neareſt Friends, engaged in the Parliament Service againſt the King; 
where the eminency of his courage made him ſo much taken notice of, 
that he was of a general eſtimation, and belovd by all; but ſo much in 
the friendſhip of /rezor, under whom he had the Command of a Troop 
of Horſe, that no Man was ſo much in credit with him. By the time 
of the Murther of the King he was ſo much improvd in Age and Un- 
derſtanding, that, by that horrible and impious Murther, and by the 
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 mediately asked the King's leave not only for himſelf, but for as many 


land. The King, who had much Grace for him, diflwaded him from 
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information and advice of ſober Men in his converſation, he grew into 
ſo great a deteſtation of all that People, that he thought of nothing but 
to repair his own Reputation, by taking vengeance of thoſe who had 
couſen d and miſled him: and in order thereunto, aſſoon as the Mar. 
quis of Ormond reſumd the Government of Ireland again for the King 
(which was the only place then where any Armes were borne for his 
Majeſty ) Captain Mogan repair d thither to him through Scotland; and 
behaved himſelf with ſuch fignal Valour, that the Marquis of Ormond 
gave him the Command ofhis own Guards, and every Man the Tefti- 
mony of deſerving it. He came over with the Marquis into France; a 
and being reſtleſs to be in Action, no ſooner heard of Middleton s being 
arriv'd in Scotland, than he reſolvd to find himſelf with him; and im- 


of the young Men about the Court as he could perſwade to go with 
him; declaring to his Majeſty, that he reſolv d to paſs through Exg- 


the Undertaking, for the difficulty and danger of it, and denied to give 
him leave. But neither his Majeſty, nor the Marquis of Ormond, could 
divert him; and his importunity continuing, he was left to follow his 
Inclinations: and there was no News ſo much talked of in the Court, » 


as that Captain Mogan would go into England, and from thence march 


into Scotland to General Middleton; and many young Gentlemen, and 
others, who were in Paris, liſted themſelves with him for the Expedi- 
tion. He went then to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, during 
the time of the King's ſtay in France, executed the Office of Secretary 
of State, to defire the diſpatch of ſuch Paſſes, Letters, and Commiſſions, 
as were neceſſary for the Affair he had in hand. The Chancellor had 
much kindneſs for him, and having heard of his deſign by the common 
talk of the Court, and from the free diſcourſes of ſome of thoſe who 
reſolv'd to go with him, repreſented © the danger of the enterpriſe to 
* himſelf, and the diſhonour that would reflect upon the King, for ſut- 
*ftering Men under his Paſs, and with his Commiſſion, to expoſe them. 
* ſelves to inevitable ruin: that it was now the diſcourſe of the Town, 
and would without doubt be known in England and to Cromwell, be- 
*fore he and his Friends could get thither, fo that it was likely they 
* would be apprehended the firſt minute they ſet their foot on Shore; 
*and how much his own particular Perſon was more liable to danger 
*than other Mens he knew well; and, upon the whole matter, very 
earneſtly diſſwaded him from proceeding farther. 

H anſwer d moſt of the particular confiderations with contempt of- 
the danger, and confidence of going through with it, but with no kind 
of reaſon (a talent that did not then abound in him) to make it appear 
probable. Whereupon the Chancellor expreſsly refuſed to make his 
Diſpatches, till he could ſpeak with the King; © with whom, he faid, 
che would do the beſt he could to perſwade his Majeſty to hinder his 
journey; with which the Captain was proyoked to ſo great paſſion, 
that he broke into tears, and beſought him not to difſwade the King; 
and ſeem d ſo much tranſported with the reſolution of the Adventure, 
as it he would not outlive the diſappointment. This paſſion ſo far pre- 
vailed with the King, that he cauſed all his Diſpatches to be made, and: 
deliverd to him. And the very next day He and his Companions, be- 


ing ſeven or eight in number, went out of Paris together, and took 
Poſt for Calais. 


1 THEY 
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THEY landed at Dover, continued their journey to London, and 
walked the Town; ſtayed there above three Weeks, till they had bought 
Horſes, which they quarter d at Common Inns, and liſted Men enough 
of their friends and acquaintance to proſecute their purpoſe. And then 
they appointed their Rendezvous at Barnet, marched out of London 
as Cromwell's Soldiers, and from Barnet were full fourſcore Horſe well 
armed, and appointed, and quarter d that night at & Abans; and from 
thence, by eaſy journies, but out of the Common Roads, marched 
ſafely into Scotland; beat up ſome Quarters which lay in their way, 


—— — 


wand without any miſadventure joynd Middleton in the High. lands; 


where poor Mogan, after many brave Actions perform d there, receiv d 
upon a Party an ordinary fleſh wound; which, for want of a good Sur- 
geon proved mortal to him, to the very great grief of Middleton, and 
all who knew him. Many of the Troopers, when they could ſtay no 
longer there, found their way again through England, and return d to 
the King. | 

IN the diſtreſs which the King ſufterd during his abode in Fance, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer's part was the moſt uneaſy and grievous. 
For though all who were angry with Him, were as angry with the Mar- 


quis of Ormond, who livd in great friendſhip with him, and was in 


the ſame truſt with the King in all his counſels which were reſerv'd from 

others; yet the Marquis's Quality, and the great Services he had per- 

form'd , and the great ſufferings he underwent for the Crown, made 

him above all their exceptions; and they believ d his averſion from all 

their Devices to make marriages, and to traffick in Religion, proceeded 

moſt from the credit the other had with him. And the Queen's difplea- 7% ge, 

ſure grew ſo notorious againſt the Chancellor, that after he found by #1. © 
degrees that ſhe would not ſpeak to him, nor take any notice of him . 


when the faw him, he forbore at laſt coming in her preſence; and for“ France. 


many Months did not fee her face, though he had the honour to lodge 


in the fame Houſe, the Palace Royal, where both their Majeſties kept 
their Courts; which encouraged all who defired to ingratiate themſelves 
with her Majeſty, to expreſs a great prejudice to the Chancellor, at 
leaſt to withdraw from his converſation : and the Queen was not reſervd 
in declaring, that ſhe did exceedingly defire to remove him from the 
King; which nothing kept him from defiring alfo, in ſo uncomfortable 
a condition, but the conſcience of his duty, and the confidence his Ma- 
jeſty had in hs fidelity. 

THis difinclination towards him produced, at one and the ſame 


-time, a contrivance of an odd Nature, and a Union between two ſeem- 


ingly irreconcilable Factions, the Papiſts and the Presbyterians; which 
was diſcover d to the King by a falſe brother, before the Chancellor had 
any intimation of it. The Lord Beicarris, with D' Frazer, and ſome e . 
other Scots about the Court, thought themſelves enough qualified to , 


Scotiſh Pre 
undertake in the name of all the Presbyterians; and cauſed a Petition to e 2 
be prepared, in which they ſet out, that the Presbyterian Party had — 
great Affections to ſerve his Majeſty, and much power to do it; and y, C E. 
that they had many Propofitions, and Advices to offer to his Majeſty, —_— 


© for the Advancement thereof: but that were diſcouraged, and 


-*hindred from offering the ſame, by reaſon that his Majeſty entruſted 


his whole Affairs to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; who was an old 
*known and declared Enemy to all thew Party; m whom they could 
"repoſe no truſt: and therefore they beſought his Majeſty , that He 
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might be remoy'd from his Council, at leaſt not be ſuffer d to be privy 
< to any thing that ſhould be propoſed by Them; and they ſhould then 
* make it appear how ready, and how able they were in a very ſhort 
ce time to advance his Majeſty's Affairs. 

ANOTHER Petition was prepared in the name of his Roman Ca- 
tholick Subjects; which ſaid, © that all his Majeſty's Party which had 
« 1dhered to him, were now totally ſuppreſſed; and had, for the moſt 
part compounded with his Enemies, and ſubmitted to their Govern. 
«© ment: that the Church Lands were all fold, and the Biſhops dead, 
e Except very few, who durſt not exerciſe their Function: ſo that he. 
«could expect no more aid from any who were concernd to ſupport 
« the Government of the Church as it had been formerly eſtabliſhed: 
* that by the defeat of Duke Hamiltons Party firſt, and then by his Ma. 
- *jeſtys11] ſucceſs at Horceſter, and the total reduction of the Kingdom 
« of Scotlandafterwards by Cromwell, his Majeſty might conclude what 
te greater aid he was to expect from the Presbyterian Party. Nothing 
ce therefore remain d to him of hope for his Reſtoration, but from the 
« affection of his Roman Catholick Subjects: who, as they would never 
«be wanting as to their Perſons, and their Eſtates which were left, ſo 
they had hope to draw from the Catholick Princes, and the Pope him. 
«ſelf, ſuch conſiderable affiſtance both in Men and Money, that his Ma. 
« jeſty ſhould owe his Reſtoration, under the Bleſſing of God, to the ſole 
power and aſſiſtance of the Catholicks. But they had great reaſon to 
«fear, that all theſe hopes would be obſtructed and render d of no uſe, 
«not only by there being no Perſon about his Majeſty in whom the Ca- 
«*tholicks could have any confidence, but by reaſon that the Perſon 
* moſt truſted by him, and through whoſe hands all Letters and Diſ- 
< patches muſt paſs, is a known Enemy to all Catholicks; and therefore 
* they beſought his Majeſty, that That Perſon, the Chancellor of the Ex. 
* chequer, might be removd from him; whereupon he ſhould find! 
e oreat benefit to accrue to his Service. It was concluded amongſt them, 
that when theſe two Petitions ſhould be weighed and confiderd, the 

Queen would eaſily convince his Majeſty, that a Perſon who was ſo odious 
to all the Roman Catholicks, from whoſe Affections his Majeſty had 
moſt reaſon to promiſe himſelf relief, and to all the Proteſtants who 
could contribute to his aſſiſtance or ſubſiſtence, could not be fit to be 
continued in any Truſt about him. | 

WHEN matters were thus adjuſted, which were the longer in pre- 
paration, becauſe the Perſons concern'd could not, without ſuſpicion 
and ſcandal, meet together, but were to be treated with by Perſons mu- + 
tually employ'd, one M' Walſingham, a Perſon very well known to all 
Men who at that time knew the Palace Royal, who had been employ d 
in the affair, came to the King, and, whether out of ingenuity, and 


944/94 then diſlike of fo foul a combination, or as he thought the diſcovery would 
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be grateful to his Majeſty, inform'd him of the whole Intrigue, and 
gave a Copy of the Petitions to the King; who ſhew d them to the Mar- 
quis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and inform'd 
them of the whole Deſign. And from this time his Majeſty made him- 
ſelf very merry with it, and ſpoke of it ſometimes at dinner, when the 
Queen was preſent; and ask'd pleaſantly, when the two Petitionsr 
Would be brought againſt the Chancellor of the Exchequer? which be- 
ing quickly known to ſome of the Perſons engaged in the proſecution, 
they gave 1t over, and thought not fit to proceed any farther in it; 


though 


_— 


— 
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though both Parties continued their implacable malice towards him, 
nor did he find any eaſe or quiet by their giving over that deſign, their 
Animoſities againft him ftill breaking out one after another, as long as 
the King remain d in France; the Queen taking all occafions to complain 
to the Queen Regent of the Kings unkindneſs, that ſne might impute all 
that ſhe diſliked to the Chancellor; and the Queen Mother of Fance 
was like to be very tender in a point that ſo much concern'd her ſelf, 
that any Man ſhould dare to interpoſe between the Mother and the 
Son. F 1 | FR | | 
„ THERE was an accident fell out, that adminiſter'd ſome arguineht 
to make thoſe Complaints appear more reaſonable, The Cardinal de 
Retz had always expreſſed great civilities towards the King, and a de- 
fire to ferve Him; and upon ſome occafional conference between them, 
the Cardinal askd the King, © whether he had made any attempt to % dicew | of 
«draw any Aſſiſtance from the Pope, and whether he thought that no- , , 
« thing might be done that way to his advantage? The King told him, Rez 
nothing had been attempted that way; and that He was better able to 
«judge, whether the Pope was like to do any thing for a Man of His 
*Faith. The Cardinal ſiniling, ſaid, he had no thought of ſpeaking 
10 »« of his Faith; yet in ſhort, he ſpoke to him like a wiſe and honeſt Man: 
«that if any Overtures were made him of the change of his Religion, 
| he muſt tell his Majeſty, it becomes him as à Cardinal to wiſh his Ma- 
| «*jzfty a Catholick for the ſaving his Soul; but he muſt declare too, that 
| jf he did change his Religion, he would never, be reſtored to his King- 
doms. But he ſaid, he did believe (though the Pope was old, and much 
decay d in his generoſity; for Fele the 10 was then living) “ that 
jf ſome proper Application was made to the Princes of 7tahy, and to 
* the Pope himſelf, though there would not be gotten Tate to 
raiſe and maintain Armies, there might be ſomewhat conſiderable ob- 
-*taind for his more pleaſant Support, wherever he ſhould chooke to 
«reſide. He ſaid, he had himſelf ſome Alliance with the Great Duke, 
and intereft in other Courts, and in Nome it ſelf, and if his l 
« would give him leave, and truſt his diſcretion, he would write in ſuc 


own wiſdom, what he would do. In the concluſion of the diſcourſe, 

the Cardinal ask d his Majeſty aqueſtion or two of matter of fact, —— 

he could not Anſwer; but told him, Che would give a punctual infox- 
mation of it the next day in a Letter: which the Cardin Jefired mi 


of it, make his diſpatches into a The particular t A. A. out 
of the King's Memory, afloon as he return d, he ask d the Chancellor of 
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body, they diſcover d ſome purpoſe of applying to the Pope, and to other 


Catholick Princes; and that his Majeſty ſhould enter upon any ſuch Coun- 
ſel, without firſt conſulting with the Queen his Mother, could proceed 
only from the inſtigation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
HER Majeſty, with a very great proportion of ſharpneſs, reproach d 
the King for his Neglect, and gave him his Letter. The King was exceed- 
ingly ſenſible of the little reſpect the Queen Mother had ſhew'd towards 


him, in communicating his Letter in that manner to his Mother; and 


expoſtulated with her for it; and took that occaſion to enlarge more upon 
the injuſtice of his Mother's complaints, than he had ever done. And 
from that time the Queen Mother, who was in truth a very worthy 
Lady, ſnewd much more kindneſs to the King. And a little time 
after, there being a Maſque at the Court that the King liked very well, 
h& perſwaded the Chancellor to ſee it; and vouchſafed, the next night, 
to carry him thither himſelf, and to place the Marquis of Ormond and 
Him next the Seat where all their Majeſties were to ſit. And when they 
enter d, the Queen Regent ask d, who that fat Man was who fate by 
*the Marquis of Or mond? The King told her aloud, that was the 
naughty Man who did all the Miſchief, and ſet him againſt his Mo- 
ce ther: at which the Queen her ſelf was little leſs diſorder'd than the: 
Chancellor was. But they within hearing laugh'd ſo much, that the 
Queen was not diſpleaſed; and ſomewhat was ſpoken to his Advantage, 
whom few thought to deſerve the Reproach. 


Prince Rupert AT this time the King was informd by the French Court, ce that 


with hi Fleet ce 


arrives at 
Nantes. 


Prince Rupert, who had been ſo long abſent, having gone with the 
«Fleet from Holland before the Murther of the late King, and had not 
been heard of in ſome years, was now upon the Coaſt of France, and 
ce ſoon after at Nantes in the Province of Britain, with the Swallow, a 
* Ship of the King's, and with three or four other Ships; and that the 
* Conſtant Reformation, another Ship of the King's, in which Prince; 
ce Maurice had been; was caſt away in the /ndies near two years before; 
and that Prince Rupert himſelf was return with very ill health. The 
King ſent preſently to welcome him, and to invite him to Paris to at- 
tend his health; and his Majeſty preſumed that, by the Arrival of this 
Fleet, which he thought muſt be very rich, he ſhould receive ſome Mo- 
ney, that would enable him to remove out of France; of which He was 
as weary as It was of Him. | 

GREAT Expectation was raiſed in the Eng//b Court, that there would 
be ſome notable change upon the Arrival of this Prince; and though he 
had profeſſed much kindneſs to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he parted from Holland, yet there was hope that he would not appear 
now his Friend, the rather for that he had left Ireland with ſome de- 
clared unkindneſs towards the Marquis of Ormond. And all Men knew 
that the Atturney Genetal, who was unſatisfied with every body, would 
have moſt influence upon that Prince; and that his Highneſs could not 
be without credit enough with the King to introduce him into buſineſs; 
which they thought would at leaſt leſſen the Chancellor. In order to 
which, it was no ſooner known that Prince Rupert was landed in France, 
but the Lord Jermyn viſited, and made great court to & Edward Her- 
bert; between whom and him there had been greater ſhew of Animoſity 5: 
than between any two of the Nation who were beyond the Seas, they 
having for ſome years ſeldom ſpoken to, never well of, each other. And 
Herhert, who was of a rough and proud nature, had declared REST: 


* 
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te that he would have no friendſhip with any Man who believ'd the other 

to be an honeſt Man. Between theſe two a great friendſhip is ſuddain- 

ly made; and the Atturney is every day with the Queen, who had 

ſhew'd a greater Averſion from him than from any Man, not only upon 

the buſineſs of the Duke of Torx, but upon many other Occaſions. But 

now ſhe commended him to the King, as a wiſe Man, of great Expe- 
*rjence, and of great Intereſt in Exgland. 
FROM the death of & Richard Lane, who had been Keeper of the n. que» 
| Great Seal under his late Majeſty, there had not only been no Officer in l. Kare 


he King to 
o that place, but, from the defeat at Vorceſter, the King had been without make Fever 


any Great Seal, it having been there loſt. But he had lately imploy d 4 2 
Graver to prepare a Great Seal; which he kept himſelf, not intending 
to confer that Office, whilſt he remain d abroad. But now the Queen 
preſſed the King very earneſtly, to make the Atturney General Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal; which was a promotion very natural, Men or- 
dinarily rifing from the one Office to the other. The King knew the 
Man very well, and had neither eſteem nor kindneſs for him; yet he 
well foreſaw, that when Prince Rupert came to him, he ſhould be preſſed 
both by his Mother and Him ſo importunately, that he ſhould not with 

o any eaſe be able to refuſe it. Then he believd that, if the Man him- 
ſelf were in good humour, he would be of great uſe in compoſing any 
ill humour that ſhould ariſe in the Prince; to which it was apprehended 
he might be apt to be inclined. And therefore his Majeſty thought it 
beſt (ſince no body diſſwaded him from the Thing) to oblige him frankly 
himſelf before the Prince came; and fo call'd him to his Council, and 
made him Lord Keeper of the Great Seal; with which he ſeem'd won- 
derfully delighted; and for ſome time liv'd well towards every Body; 
though, as to any thing of buſineſs, he appear only in his old excellent 
faculty of raiſing doubts, and objecting againſt any thing that was pro- 

poſed, and propoſing nothing himſelf; which was a temper of Under- 
ſtanding he could not rectify, and, in the preſent State of Affairs, did 
leſs miſchief than it would have done in a time when any thing was to 
have been done. 

BEFORE the Prince came to Paris he gave the King ſuch an Ac- Pre Rupert 
count, as made it evident that his Majeſty was to expect no Money: Cf =. 
*that what Treaſure had been gotten together, which, he confeſſed, F. 
*had amounted to great value, had been all loſt in the Ship in which 


ald * himſelf was (that ſprung a plank in the Indies, when his Highneſs was 
he miraculouſly prefervd) *and, in the Boat, carried to another Ship, 
jene +*when that the Antelope, with all the Men, and all that had been got- 
car *ten, ſunk in the Sea; and that much of the other purchaſe had been 
de- *likewiſe caſt away in the Ship in which his Brother periſhd; which 
EW was after his own misfortune: ſo that all that was brought into Nantes, 
uld would ſcarce pay off the Sea-men, and diſcharge ſome debts at Toulon, 
not which the Prince had contracted at his former being there, during the 
els; time that the King had been in Holland: And © that the Ships were all 
to e ſo eaten with worms, even the S lle it ſelf, that there was no poſſi- 
1 *bility of ſetting them out again to Sea. This was all the Account the 


King could receive of that whole Affair, when the Prince himſelf came 
litys* MW «to Paris; with which though the King was not ſatisfied, yet he knew 
hey not how to remedy it, the Prince taking it very ill that any Account 

nd ſhould be required of him; and the Keeper quickly perſwaded his High- 
kly, neſs, that it was only the Chancellor of the Exchequer's influence, that 
that vol. z. E e e diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed the King with fo much ſtrictneſs to examine his Account. 
As Afar THERE was another defign now ſet on foot, by which they con- 
Long; vb cluded they ſhould ſufficiently mortify the Chancellor; who, they 
petition: the thought, had ſtill too much credit with his Maſter. When the King 


King to be re- 


/ored ro the ent into Scotland, M Robert Long, who hath been mention d before, 

Phe.) was Secretary of State; who, having been always a creature of the 
Queen's, and dependent upon the Lord Jernyn, had ſo behaved himſelf 
towards them, during his ſhort ſtay in Scotland (for he was one of thoſe } 
who was remov'd from the King there, and ſent out of that Kingdom) 
that when his Majeſty return d from Worceſter to Paris, they would 
by no means ſuffer that he ſhould wait upon his Majeſty; and accuſed 
him of much breach of truſt, and diſhonefty, and, amongſt the reſt, that 
he ſhould ſay, which could be provd, that it was impoſlible for any 
« Man to ſerve the King honeſtly, and to preſerve the good opinion of 
“the Queen, and keep the Lord Jermpns favour. The truth is, that 
Gentleman had not the good fortune to be generally well thought of, 
and the King did not believe him faultleſs; and therefore was contented } 
to ſatisfy his Mother, and would not permit him to execute his Office, 
or to attend in his Councils. Whereupon he left the Court, and livd 
privately at Roan; which was the reaſon that the Chancellor had been 
commanded to execute that place, which intitled him to ſo much trou- 
ble. Upon this conjunction between the Lord Jermyn and the Keeper, 
the laſt of whom had in all times inveighd againſt M Longs want of 
fidelity, they agreed, that there could not be a better expedient found 
out to leſſen the Chancellor's credit, than by reſtoring Long to the exe- 
cution of the Secretary's Function. Whereupon they ſent for him, and 
adviſed him to prepare a Petition to the King, © that he might be again 
*reſtored to his Office and Attendance, or that he might be charged 
with his Crimes, and be farther puniſhd, if he did not clear himſelf, 
ce and appear innocent. This Petition was preſented to the King, when 
he was in Council, by the Queen; who came thither only for that pur- 
poſe, and deſired that it might be read; which being done, the King 
was ſurpriſed, having not in the leaſt receivd any notice of it; and ſaid, 
*that her Majeſty was the principal cauſe that induced his Majeſty to 
*remove him from his place, and that ſhe then believ'd that he was 

| not fit for the Truſt. She ſaid, “ ſhe had now a better opinion of him, 

„and that ſhe had been miſinform'd. The King thought it unfit to re. 
ceive a Perſon into ſo near a Truſt, againſt whoſe fidelity there had been 
ſuch pubiick exceptions; and his Majeſty knew that few of his Friends 
in England would correſpond with him; and therefore would not be« 
perſwaded to reſtore him. This was again put all upon the Chancellor's 
Account, and the influence He had upon the King. 

a Lode. THEREUPON M Long accuſed the Chancellor of having betray d the 

uſe: tkechan-King: and undertook to prove that he had been over in Exgland, aud 


ror ht had private conference with Cromwell: which was an aſperſion ſo im- 
3 poſſible, that every body laugh at it: yet becauſe he undertook to 
— Fur prove it, the Chancellor preſſed “that a day might be appointed for 
Cromwell, © him to produce his proof: and at that day, the Queen came again to 
= Council, that ſhe might be preſent at the Charge. There M Long 
cil produced Maſſonet, a Man who had ſervd him, and afterwards beens 
_—_ an Under-Clerk for writing Letters and Commiſſions, during the time 


27 7 .- of the King's being in Scoz/and, and had been taken Priſoner at Morce- 
e ter; and, being releaſed with the reſt of the King's Servants, had been 
l employ d, 
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employed, from the time of the King's return, in the ſame Service un- 
der the Chancellor; the Man having, before the Troubles, taught the 
King, and the Duke of Tork, and the reſt of the King's Children to write, 
being indeed the beſt Writer, for the fairneſs of the hand, of any Man 
in that time. . 
MassoONET ſaid, that after his releaſe from his Impriſonment, 
«and whilſt he ſtayed in London, he ſpoke with a Maid, who had for- 
« merly ferv'd him, that knew the Chancellor very well, and who aſſured 
him, that one evening ſhe had ſeen the Chancellor go into Cromwell's 
10ͤ Chamber at #h:7e-Hall; and after he had been ſhut up with him ſome 
hours, ſhe ſaw him conducted out again. And M Long defired time, 
that he might ſend over for this Woman, who ſhould appear and juſtify 
it. To this impoſſible diſcourſe, the Chancellor ſaid, he would make 
t no other defence, than that there were Perſons then in the Town, who, 
ehe was confident, would avow that they had ſeen him once every day, 
from the time he return d from Spain to the day on which he attended 
«his Majeſty at Paris; as indeed there were; and when he had ſaid fo, 
he offer d to go out of the room; which the King would not have him 
to do. But he told his Majeſty, © that it was the courſe; and that he 
»*ought not to be preſent at the Debate that was to concern himſelf; 
and the Keeper, with ſome warmth, ſaid it was true; and ſo he retired 
to his own Chamber. The Lord Jermyn, aſſoon as he was gone, ſaid, 
© he never thought the Accuſation had any thing of probability in it; 
and that he believ'd the Chancellor a very honeſt Man; but the uſe that 
he thought ought to be made of this Calumny, was, that it appear d 
that an honeſt and innocent Man might be calumniated, as he thought 
*M' Long had likewiſe been; and therefore they ought both to be 
*cleard. The Keeper ſaid, he ſaw not ground enough to condemn the 
Chancellor; but he ſaw no cauſe neither to declare him innocent: 
“that there was one Witneſs which declared only what he had heard; 
but that he undertook alſo to produce the Witneſs her ſelf if he might 
have time; which in juſtice could not be denied; and therefore he 
4 propoſed, that a competent time might be given to M' Long to make 
*out his proof; and that in the mean time the Chancellor might not 
*repair to the Council: with which Propoſition the King was ſo of- 
fended, © that, with much warmth, he ſaid, he diſcern d well the defign; 
and that it was ſo falſe and wicked a Charge, that, if he had no other 
«exception againſt M“ Long than this foul and fooliſh Accuſation, it was 
*cauſe enough never to truſt him. And therefore he preſently ſent for 
the Chancellor, and aſſoon as he came in, commanded him to fit in his 
place; and told him, he was ſorry he was not in a condition to do 
*him more Juſtice than to declare him innocent; which he did do, and . K ... 
commanded the Clerk of the Council to draw up a full Order for his 22 the 
Vindication, which his Majeſty himſelf would fign. : 
Tun Keeper could not contain himſelf from appearing very much u, 
troubled; and faid, © if what he heard from a Perſon of honour, who, Chancellor of 
he thought, would juſtify it, were true, the Chancellor had aſperſed;7 lt 
the King in ſuch a manner, and ſo much reviled his Majeſty in point, 
of his honour, that he was not fit to fit there. The Chancellor was 
*wonderfully ſurpriſed with the Charge; and humbly beſought his Ma- 
jeſty, © that the Lord Keeper might produce his Author, or be look d 
* upon as the Contriver of the Scandal. The Keeper anſwer d, that if 
his Majeſty would appoint an hour the next day for the Council to 
Vol. 3 Eee 2 * meek; 
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te meet, he would produce the Perſon, who, he was confident, would 
<;uſtify all he had ſaid. 
The Lord THE next day, the King being fate in Council, the Keeper defired 
ers nee that the Lord Gerard might be called in; who preſently appear d; and 
" being asked, whether he had at any time heard the Chancellor of the 
* Exchequer ſpeak ill of the King? he anſwer d, Yes. And thereupon 
made a relation of a conference that had paſſed between the Chancellor 
and Him a year before, when the King lay at Chant:i/y, that one day, 
« after dinner, the King took the Air, and being in the Field his Ma- 
« jeſty alighted out of his Coach, and took his Horſe, with other of the:« 
* Lords, to ride into the next Field to ſee a Dog ſet patridge; and that 
ce he, the Lord Gerard, and the Chancellor remain d in the Coach, when 
«he enter d into diſcourſe of the Kings condition; and faid, that he 
thought his Majeſty was not active enough, nor did think of his buſi- 
ce neſs; and, that the Chancellor, who was known to have credit with 
ce him, ought to adviſe him to be active, for his Honour and his Intereſt; 
* otherwiſe, his Friends would fall from him. But, that it was generally 
ce believ'd, that he, the Chancellor, had no mind that his Majeſty ſhould 
put himſelf into Action, but was rather for fitting ſtill; and therefore 
eit concern d him, for his own juſtification, to perſwade the King tou 
ce be Active, and to leave France, where he could not but obſerve that 
«every body was weary of him. To all which the Chancellor took great 
< pains to purge himſelf from being in the fault; and ſaid, that no body 
could think that he could take delight to ſtay in a place where he was 
*ſoill uſed; but laid all the fault upon the King; who, he ſaid, was 
* indiſpoſed to bufineſs, and took too much delight in pleaſures, and 
did not love to take pains; for which he was heartily ſorry, but could 
e not help it; which Gerard ſaid, © he thought was a great reproach 
* and ſcandal upon the King, from a Man ſo obliged and truſted, who 
© ought not to aſperſe his Maſter in that manner. " 
The chancel) THE Chancellor was a little out of countenance; and ſaid, he did 
"ors Defence. ce not expect that Accuſation from Any body, leſs that the Lord Gerard 
ce ſhould diſcover any private diſcourſe that had paſſed a year before 
« between them two, and which appear d by his relation to have been 
introduced by himſelf, and by his own freedom: that whoſoever be- 
«liev'd that he had a mind to traduce the King, would never believe 
* that he would have choſen the Lord Gerard, who was known to be 
*none of his Friend, to have communicated it to. He ſaid, “he did 
«yery well remember, that the Lord Gerard did, at that time when 
*they two remain d alone in the Coach, very paſſionately cenſure the + 
«Kings not being Active, and blamed him, the Chancellor, for not per- 
« {wading his Majeſty to put himſelf into Action; and that He was ge- 
«nerally believ d to be in the fault: upon which he had asked him, what 
*he did intend by being Active, and what that Action was, and where, 
*to which he wiſh'd the King ſhould be perſwaded? He anſwer d, with 
«an increaſe of paſſion, and addition of Oaths, that rather than fat ſtill 
*in France, his Majeſty ought to go to every Court in Chriſſendom; 
* that inſtead of ſending an Embaſſadour who was not fit for any bufi- 
te neſs, he ſhould have gone himſelf to the Diet at Ratzsbone, and ſolli- 
*cited his own buſineſs: which would have been more effectual; and: 
«that, if he could not find any other way to put himſelf into Action, 
he ought to go into the High-lands of Scot laud to Middleton, and there 
*try his Fortune. To all which the Chancellor ſaid, he did 8 
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that he replied, he believ d the King was indiſpoſed to any of that 
Action he propoſed: and though he did not believe, that he had uſed 
« thoſe Expreſſions, of the Kings delighting in pleaſures, and not loving 
„ buſineſs ſo well as he ought to do, if the Lord Gerard would 
« tively affirm he had, he would rather confeſs it, and ſubmit himſelf 
«to his Majeſty's judgement, if he thought ſuch words proceeded from 
any malice in his heart towards him, than, by denying it, continue 
the Debate: And then he offer'd to retire; which the King forbid him 
to do; upon which the Keeper was very Angry; and faid, the words 

o amounted to an Offence of a high Nature; and that he was ſorry his 
« Majeſty was no more ſenfible of them: that for Any Man, eſpecially 
« 1 Counſellor, and a Man in ſo near truſt, to accuſe his Maſter of not 
loving his buſineſs, and being inclined to pleaſures, was to do all he 
could to perſwade all Men to forſake him; and proceeding with his 
uſual warmth and poſitiveneſs, the King interrupted him; and ſaid- 
he did really believe the Chancellor had uſed thoſe very words, becauſe 
he had often ſaid That, and much more to himſelf; which he had 
never taken ill: that he did really believe that he was himſelf in fault, 
«and did not enough delight in his bufineſs; which was not very plea- 

| »*ſant; but he did not know that ſuch putting himſelf into Action, 

*which was the common word, as the Lord Gerard adviſed, was like 

to be attended with thoſe benefits, which, he was confident, he wiſh'd. 
In fine, he declared, he was very well ſatisfied in the Chancellor's Af. 
*fe&tion, and took nothing ill that he had ſaid; and directed the Clerk 
*of the Council to enter ſuch his Majeſty's Declaration in his Book; 
with which both the Keeper and the Lord Gerard were very ill ſatisfied. 
But from that time there were no farther publick Attempts againſt the 
Chancellor during the time of his Majeſty's abode in France. But it ; 
may not be unſeaſonable to inſert in this place, that, after the King's 

oreturn into Eng/and, there came the Woman to the Chancellor, who 
had been carried over to Roan by Maſſonet, and importuned by M 
Long to teſtify that ſhe had ſeen the Chancellor with Cromwell; for 
which ſhe ſhould have a preſent liberal reward in Money from him, 
and a good Service at Paris; which when the Woman refuſed to do, 
he gave her Money for her journey back, and fo ſhe return d: of which 
the Chancellor inform'd the King. But M Long himſelf coming at the 
ſame time to him, and making great Acknowledgements, and asking 
pardon, the Chancellor frankly remitted the injury; which M Long 
ſeem d to acknowledge with great gratitude ever after. 

„ Tas King wearied with thoſe domeſtick Vexations, as well as with 
the uneaſineſs of his Entertainment, and the change he every day diſ- 
coverd in the countenance of the French Court to him, grew very im- 

at patient to leave Fance; and though he was totally diſappointed of the 

e, expectation he had to receive Money by the Return of Prince Rupert 

th with that Fleet, he hoped that when the Prizes ſnould be ſold, and all 

ill the Seamen diſcharged, and Prince Rupert be ſatisfied his demands, 

n; which were very large, there would be ſtill left the Ships, and Ordnance, 

fi- and Tackling, which (though they required great Charge to be be fitted 

li- out again to Sea, yet) if ſold, he preſumed, would yield a good Sum of 

nd Money to enable him to remove, and ſupport him ſome time after he 

n, was remov d; for there were, beſides the Ship it ſelf, fifty good Braſs 

ere Guns on board the Swallow, which were very valuable. His Majeſty 

her therefore writ to Prince Rupert (who was return d to Nantes to diſcharge 
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ſome Seamen, who ſtill remain d, and to fell the reſt of the Prizes) 
«that he ſhould find ſome good Chapmen to buy the Ships, and Ord- 
cc nance, and Tackle, at the value they were worth: which was no ſooner 
known at Nantes, than there appear d Chapmen enough, beſides the 

Marſhal of Melleray, who being Governour of that place, and of the 
Province, had much Money always by him to lay out on ſuch occa- 
fions. And the Prince writ the King word, © that he had then a good 
ce Chapman, who would pay well for the Braſs Cannon; and that he 
«ſhould put off all the reſt at good rates. But he writ again the next 
Week, © that, when he had even finiſh'd the contract for the Braſs Can., 
«non, there came an Order from the Court, that no Man ſhould pre- 
e ſame to buy the Braſs Cannon, and to Marſhal Melleray to take care 
te that they were not carried out of that Port. 

THE Prince apprehended, that this unexpected reſtraint proceeded 
from ſome claim and demand from Crommell; and then expected, that 
it would likewiſe relate to the Swallorw it ſelf, if not to the other Ships; 
and the Marſhal contributed to, and cheriſhed this Jealouſy, that the 
better Markets might be made of all the reſt ; himſelf being always a 
ſharer with the Merchants, who made any purchaſes of that kind: as 
he had, from the time that his Highneſs firſt came into that Port, al-, 
ways infinuated into him in confidence, and under great good will and 
truſt, © that he ſhould uſe all expedition in the ſale of the Prizes, left 
* either Cromwell ſhould demand the whole (which he much doubted) 
« or that the Merchants, Owners of the Goods, ſhould upon the hearing 

| « where they were, ſend and arreſt the ſaid Ships and Goods, and de- 

| «mand reſtitution to be made of them in a courſe of Juſtice; in either 

| * of which caſes, he ſaid, he did not know, confidering how thi 

«ſtood with England, what the Court would determine: though, he 

« promiſed, he would extend his Authority to ſerve the Prince, as 

*far as he could with his own ſafety; and defer the publiſhing and exe- x 

*cution of any Orders he ſhould receive, till the Prince might facili- 

te tate the diſpatch: and by this kind Advice very good Bargains had 

| been made for thoſe Goods which had been ſold; of which the Mar- 

| ſhal had an Account to his own deſire. 

Burr when, upon this unwelcome Advertiſement, the King made 
his Addreſs to the Cardinal to revoke this Order; and, as the beſt rea- 
ſon to oblige him to gratify him, told him, © that the Money, which 
* ſhould be raiſed upon the Sale of thoſe Cannon, was the only means 
*he had to remove himſelf out of Fance, which he intended ſhortly to 
do, and to go to the hither parts of Germany, and that his Siſter, the 
* Princeſs of Orange, and He, had ſome thoughts of finding themſelves 
* together, in the beginning of the' Summer, at the Spaw: which in- 
deed had newly enter into the King's confideration, and had been en- 
tertaind by the Princeſs Royal; the Cardinal, being well pleaſed with 
the reaſon, told his Majeſty, © that this Order was not newly made, 
but had been very Ancient, that no Merchants or any private Subjects, 
*ſhould buy any Braſs Ordnance in any Port, leſt ill uſe might be made 
*of them; and that the Order was not now reviv'd with any purpoſe 
to bring any prejudice to his Majeſty; who ſhould be no loſer by the 
*reſtraint; for that himſelf would buy the Ordnance, and give as much 
for them as they were worth; in order to which, he would forthwith 
*ſend an Agent to Nantes to ſee the Cannon; and, upon conference 
with a Perſon employed by the King, they two ſhould agree upon the 
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« price, and then the Money ſhould be all paid together to his Majeſty in 
« Paris: intimating © that he would diſpute the matter afterwards with 
Cromwell; as if he knew, or foreſaw, that he would make ſome demand. 
IT was well ſor the King that this condition was made for the pay- 
ment of this Money in Paris; for of all the Money paid or receiv at 
Nantes, as well for the Ships, Tackle, and Ordnance, as for the Prize- 
Goods, not one penny ever came to the King's hands, or to his uſe, but 
what he receivd at Paris from the Cardinal for the Braſs Guns which 
were upon the Swallow; for the valuing whereof the King ſent one thi- 
2 ther to treat with the Officer of the Cardinal. All the reſt was diſpoſed, 
as well as receiv'd, by Prince Rupert; who when he return d to Paris, 
gave his Majeſty a confuſed Account; and averr d, that the expences 
had been ſo great, that there was not only no Money remaining in his 
«hands, but that there was a debt ſtill due to a Merchant; which he 

defired his Majeſty to promiſe to ſatisfy. 

TE Kings reſolution to go into Germany was very grateful to every The Kings 
body, more from the wearineſs they had of France, than from the fore-! Cee. 
fight of any benefit and advantage that was like to accrue by the re- 
move. But his Majeſty, who needed no ſpurs for that journey, was the 

more diſpoſed to it by the extraordinary importunity of his Friends in 
Eneland; who obſerving the ſtrict correſpondence that was between 
the Cardinal and Cromwel/, and knowing that the Allyance between 
them was very near concluded, and being inform'd that there were con- 
ditions agreed upon, which were very prejudicial to the King, did really 
apprehend that his Majeſty's Perſon might be given up; and thereupon e Sy- 
they ſent Harry Seymour, who, being of his Majeſtys Bed-chamber , 7.57%. 
and having his leave to attend his own Affairs in Exgland, they well is Friend: » 
knew would be believd by the King, and being addrefled only to the x 
Marquis of Ormond, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he might 
have opportunity to ſpeak with the King privately and undiſcover d, 
and return again with ſecurity, as he, and divers Meſſengers of that 
kind, frequently did. He was ſent by the Marquis of Heriford, and 
the Earl of Southampton, with the privity of thoſe few who were truſted 
by them, *to be very importunate with the King, that he would re- 
* move out of France; and to communicate to his Majeſty all which 
© they receiv'd from Perſons who were admitted into many of the ſecret 
* reſolutions, and purpoſes of Cromwell. And becauſe they well knew 
in what ſtreights the King was for Money, they found ſome means at 
that time to ſend him a Supply of about three thouſand pounds; which 
the King receiv'd, and kept with great ſecreſy. They ſent him word 
likewiſe, © that wherever he ſhould chooſe to reſide out of France, they 
*were confident his Servants in England, under what perſecution ſoe- 
ever they lay, would ſend him ſome ſupply : but whilſt he remain d in 
* France, no body would be prevail'd with to ſend to him. The King 
was glad to be confirm'd in the reſolution he had taken, by his Friends 
advice; and that they had in ſome degree enabled him to proſecute 
it; which was the more valuable, becauſe it was known to none. Yet 
his Debts were ſo great in Paris, |and the Servants who were to attend 
him in ſo ill a condition, and ſo without all conveniences for a Journey, 
;that, if the Cardinal, over and above the Money for the Cannon (which 
the King did not deſire to receive till the laſt) did not take care for the 
payment of all the Arrears, which were due upon the Aſſignment they 
4 had made to him, he ſhould not be able to make his journey. Y 
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Bur in this he receiv'd ſome eaſe quickly; for when the Cardinal 
was ſatisfied, that his Majeſty had a full reſolution to be gone, which 
he ſtill doubted, till he heard from Holland that the Princeſs Royal did 
really provide for her Journey to the Sau, he did let the King know, 
that, againſt the time that his Majeſty appointed his remove, his Ar. 
The Cardinal © rears fnould be either entirely paid, or ſo much of his Debts ſecured 
2271 ihe RPE to his Creditors, as ſhould well ſatisfy them; and the reſt ſhould be 
from France. * paid to his Receiver for the charge of the Journey; and likewiſe aſſured 
his Majeſty, © that, for the future, the monthly Aſſignation ſhould be 
4 punQtually paid to whomſoever his Majeſty would appoint to receive 
«it. This promiſe was better comply d with than any other that had 
been made, till, ſome years after, the King thought fit to decline the 
receiving thereof; which will be remember in it's place. 

ALL things being in this ſtate, the King declared his reſolution to be- 
gin his Journey, aſſoon as he could put himſelf into a capacity of moving, 
upon the receipt of the Money he expected, and all preparations were 
made for enabling the family to be ready to wait upon his Majeſty, and 
for the better regulating, and governing it, when the King ſhould be 
out of France; there having never been any order taken in it whilſt he 
remaind there, nor could be, becauſe his Majeſty had always eaten» 
with the Queen, and Her Officers had governd the expence; ſo that 
by the failing of receiving Money that was promiſed, and by the Queen's 
Officers receiving all that was paid, to carry on the expence of their Ma- 
jeſties Table, which the Kings Servants durſt not enquire into, very 
few of his Majeſty s Servants had receiv'd any wages from the time ofhis 
coming from Worceſter to the remove he was now to make. Nor was 
it poſſible now to ſatisfy them what they might in juſtice expect, but 
they were to be contented with ſuch a Proportion as could be ſpared, 
and which might enable them, without reproach and ſcandal, to leave 
Paris and attend him. They were all modeſt in their deſires, hoping; 
that they ſhould be better provided for in another place. But now the 
King met with an obſtruction, that he leaſt ſuſpected, from the extra. 
ordinary narrowneſs of the Cardinals nature, and his over good huſ- 
bandry in bargaining. The Agent he had ſent to Nantes to view the 
Cannon, made ſo many ſcruples and exceptions upon the price, and 
upon the weight, that ſpent much time; and, at laſt, offer'd much leſs 
than they were worth, and than the other Merchant had offer d, when 
the Injunction came that reſtrain d him from proceeding. The King 
knew not what to propoſe in this. The Cardinal ſaid, © he underſtood 
not the price of Cannon himſelf, and therefore he had employd a 
« Man that did; and it was reaſonable for him to govern himſelf by 
“His conduct; who aſſured him, that he offerd as much as they 
could reaſonably be valued at. It was moved on the King's behalf, 
that he would permit others to buy them; which, he ſaid, he 
*could not do, becauſe of the King his Maſter's reſtraint; and if 
*any Merchant, or other Perſon, ſhould agree for them, Cromwell 
would demand them wherever they ſhould be found; and there 
*were not many that would diſpute the Right with Him. In con- 
cluſion, the King was compell'd to refer the matter to himſelf, and 
to accept what he was content to pay; and when all was agreed upon;» 
according to his own pleaſure, he required new abatements in the 
manner of payment of the Money, all allowance for paying it in Gold, 
and the like, fitter to be infiſted on by the meaneſt Merchant, 8 
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ſteem d a Prince of the 
ing for his Journey to meet the Pri 
of Orange, it will be fit to look back a little on the condition of the reſt 
of his Brothers and Siſters. After that the Princeſs Henrietta had bee 
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Charles — 
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ſecretly convey d from Oatlands into France, by the Lady Moreton her — 


Governeſs, in the year forty fix; and the Duke of Jort, in the year 
from S' James's; where He, and the 
England, were under the care 


his Government. 


Akiſs their hands, and that 


Harry. 
pleaſed 


Vol, Zo 


ght, had made his eſcape 
reſt of the Royal Family that remain d in 
10 and tuition of the Earl of Northumberland : the Par liament would not 
ſuffer, nor did the Earl defire, that the reft ſhould remain longer under 
But the other two, the Princeſs Ezzaberh, and the 

Duke of Gloce/ter, were committed to the Counteſs of Leiceſter; to 
whom ſuch an allowance was paid out of the Treaſury, as might well 
defray their expences with that reſpe& that was due to their Birth; 
which was perform'd towards them as long as the King /their Father 
livd. But aſſoon as the King was Murther d, it was order d that the 
Children ſhould be remov d into the Country, that they might not be 
the objects of reſpect to draw the Eyes and Application of People to- 
„ wards them. The Allowance was retrench d, that their Attendants and 
Servants might be leſſen d; and order was given, that they ſhould be 
treated without any Addition of Titles, and that they ſhould ſit at 
«their meat as the Children of the Family did, and all at one Table: 
Whereupon they were removd to Pen/bur/t, a Houſe of the Earl of 
Leicefler's in Kent; where they livd under the tuition of the ſame 
Counteſs, who obſerv'd-the Order of the Parliament with obedience 
enough: yet they were carefully look d to, and treated with as much 
reſpect as the Lady pretended ſhe durſt pay to them. 
THERE, by an Act of Providence, M Love/, an 


had been recommended to teach the Earl of Sunderland, whoſe Mother 
was a Daughter of the Houle of Lezce 


er, became likewife Tutor to the 
Duke of Glocefter ; who was, by that means, well taught in that learn 
that was fit for his years, and very well inſtructed in the Principles 
Religion, and the Duty that he ow d to the King his Brother: all which 
made the deeper impreſſion in his very pregnant nature, by what his 
memory retain'd of thoſe Inſtructions which the King his Father had, 
with much fervour, given him before his death. But ſhortly after,'the 
Princeſs Elizabeth, and the Duke of Gloceſſer, were remov'd from the 
government of the Counteſs of Leiceſter, and ſent into the Iſle of bi 
to Carishrook-Caſtle; where Milamay was Captain; and the care of 
them committed to him, with an Aſſignation for their maintenance; 
which he was to order, and which in truth was given as a'boon to him; 
and he was required ſtrictly, that no Perſon ſhould be permitted to 
they ſhould not be otherwiſe treated than as 
the Children of a Gentleman; which Milamay obſerv d very exactiy; 
and the Duke of Goc er was not call d by any other Style than, M 
The Tutor was continued, and ſent thither with him; whien 
him very well. And here they remain d at leaſt two or three 
years. The Princeſs died in this Place; and, according to the Charity 
-of that time towards Cromnvell, very many would have it believ d to 
de by Payſon; of which 
after made” 
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mind of Cromwell, or whether he had any jealouſy that the Duke of 
Glocefter, who was now about twelve years of Age, and a Prince of ex- 

traordinary hopes both from the comlineſs and gracefulneſs of his Per- 
ſon, and the vivacity and vigour of his Wit and Underſtanding, which 
made him much ſpoken of, might, at ſome time or other, be made uſe 
of by the diſcontented Party of his own Army to give him trouble, or 
whether he would ſhew the contempt he had of the Royal Family, by 
ſending another of it into the world to try his tortune, he did declare 
one day to the Parliament, © that he was well content that the Son of 
«the late King, who was then in Carzsbrook-Caſtle, ſhould have liberty « 
te to tranſport himſelf into any parts beyond the Seas, as he ſhould de. 
ce fire: which was at that time much wonder d at, and not believ d; and 
many thought it a preſage of a worſe inclination; and for ſome time 
there was no more ſpeech of it. But notice and advice being ſent to the 
Duke by thoſe who wiſn d his Liberty, that he ſhould proſecute the ob- 
taining that Order and Releaſe, He, who deſired moſt to be out of re. 
ſtraint, ſent his Tutor, M Lovel, to London, to be adviſed by friends 
what he ſhould do to procure ſuch an Order, and Warrant, as was ne- 
ceſſary for his tranſportation. And he, by the advice of thoſe who wiſh'd 
well to the Affair, did ſo dextrouſly ſollicite it, that he did not only pro. 
cure an Order from the Parliament that gave him liberty to go over the 
Seas with the Duke, and to require Milamay to permit him to embark, 
but likewiſe five hundred pounds from the Commiſſioners of the Trea- 

ſury, which he receiv'd, to defray the charges and expences of the 
Voyage; being left to provide a Ship himſelf, and being obliged to em- 
bark at the Iſle of ghz, and not to ſuffer the Duke to go on Shore in 
any other part of England. 

THa1s happen in the latter end of the year 1652; and was fo well 
proſecuted, that, ſoon after, the King receiv'd advertiſement from his 
Siſter in Holland, that the Duke of Gloce/ter was arrivd there; andy 
ce would be the next day with her; which was no ſooner known than 
the Queen very earneſtly defired, that he might be preſently ſent for to 
Paris, that ſhe might fee him; which ſhe had never done ſince he was 
about a year old; for within ſuch a ſhort time after he was born, the 
Troubles were ſo far advanced, that her Majeſty made her voyage into 
Holland, and from that time had never ſeen him. The King could not 
refuſe to ſatisfy his Mother in ſo reaſonable a deſire, though he did 
ſuſpe& that there might be a farther. purpoſe in that defign of ſeeing 
him, than was then own'd. And therefore he had diſpatch'd preſently | 
a Meſſenger to the Hague, that his Brother might make all poſſible haſt . 
to Paris. He was accordingly preſently ſent for, and came ſafely to Pa- 
riß, to the ſatisfaction of all who ſaw him. 1 

Now all expedition was uſed to provide for the Kings remove, ſo 
generally deſired of all; and, for the future, the charge of governing the 
expences of the family, and of payment of the wages of the Servants, 
and indeed of iſſuing out all Monies, as well in Journies as when the 

i Stephen Court reſided any where, was committed to Hepben Fox, a young Man 
Fox admire; bred under the ſevere diſcipline of the Lord Peircy, now Lord Cham: 
g Mexey. her lain of the King's Houſhold. This Stephen Fox was very well quali- 
fied with Languages, and all other parts of Clerkſhip, honeſty, and diſ-s. , 
cretion, that were neceſſary for the diſcharge of ſuch a Truſt; and in- 
deed his great induſtry, modeſty, and prudence, did very much contri- 
bute to the bringing the family, which for ſo many years had been under 
| | t 7 0 
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no Government, into very good order; by which his Majeſty, in the 
pinching ſtreights of his condition, enjoyed very much eaſe from. the 


time he left Paris. | 


PRINcE Rupert was now return d from Nantes; and finding that Prix oper: 


he ſhonld receive none of the Money the Cardinal was to pay for the Lt. . 


myo Ger- 


Braſs Ordnance, and being every day more indiſpoſed by the chagrin*®®” 


humour of the Keeper (who endeayourd to inflame him againſt the 
King, as well as againſt moſt other Men, and thought his Highneſs did 
not give evidence enough of his concernment and friendſhip for him, 
o except he fell out with every body with whom He was angry) reſolv d 
to leave the King; wrought upon, no doubt, befides the frowardneſs 
of the other Man, by the deſpair that ſeem to attend the King's For- 
tune; and told his Majeſty, © that he was reſolv d to look after his own 
Affairs in Germany; and firſt to viſit his Brother in the Palatinate, 
and require what was due from him for his Appennage; and then to go 
to the Emperour, to receive the Money that was due to him upon 
«the Treaty of Munſter ; which was to be all paid by the Emperour; 
from the proſecution of which purpoſe his Majeſty did not diſſwade 
him; and, poſſibly, heard it with more indifferency than the Prince ex- 
»peted; which'raiſed his natural paſſion; infomuch, as the day when 
he took his leave, that no body might imagine that he had any thoughts 
ever to return to have any relation to, or dependence upon the King, 
he told his Majeſty, © that, if he pleaſed, he might diſpoſe of the place 
*of Maſter of the Horſe; in which he had been ſettled by the late King, 


and his preſent Majeſty had, to preſerve that Office for him, and to take R to tim 
away the pretence the Lord Percy might have to it, by his having had $$, * 


Maſter of tie 


that Office to the Prince of Wales, recompenced Him with the place of 


Lord Chamberlaine, though not to his full content. But the King bore 
this Refignation likewiſe from the Prince with the ſame countenance as 
he had done his firſt reſolution; and ſo, towards the end of April, or 
the beginning of May, his Highneſs left the King, and begun his Jour- 
ney for the Palatmate. L 2h 4 ons 
SHORTLY after the Prince was gone, the King begun to think of a 
day for his own departure, and to make a Lift of his Servants he in- 
tended ſhould wait upon him. He foreſaw that the only end of his 
journey was to find ſome place where he might ſecurely attend ſuch a 
Conjuncture, as God Almighty ſhould give him, that might invite him 
to new Activity, his preſent bufineſs being to be quiet; and therefore 
he was wont to ſay, © that he would provide the beft he could for it, 
v by having only ſuch about him as could be quiet. He could not for- 
get the vexation the Lord Keeper had always given him, and how im- 
poſſible it was for him to liveeafily with any body; and fo, in the making 
the Liſt of thoſe who were to go with him, he left His name out; which 
the Keeper could not belong without knowing; and thereupon he came 

to the King, and asked him, © whether he did not intend that he ſhould 
wait upon him? His Majeſty told him,“ No; for that he reſoly'd'to 
make no uſe of his Great Seal; and therefore that he ſhould ſtay at 
Haris, and not put himſelf to the trouble of ſuch a Journey, which 
he himſelf intended to make without the eaſe and benefit of a Coach : 
Which in/ truth he did, putting hisCoach-Horſes in a Waggon, wherein 
his Bed and Cloaths were carried: nor was he owner of a Coach in ſome 
— after.” The Keeper expoſtulated with him in vain upon the diſ- 
onour that it would be to him to be leſt behind, and the next day 
Vol. 3. 1 brought 
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The Le brought the Great Seal, and deliver it to him; and defired © that he 
Ke" Few: bis © wpuld fign a Paper, in which his Majeſty acknowledged, that he had 
. receiv d again his Great Seal from him; which the King very willingly 
ſignd; and He immediately remoyd his Lodging, and left the Court; 
and never after ſaw his Majeſty; which did not at all pleaſe the Queen; 
who was as much troubled that He was to ſtay where She was, as that 
hedid not go with the King. 
Tie Queen TAE Queen prevailed with the King, at parting, in a particular in 
Ze King co Which he had fortified himſelf to deny her, which was, © that he would 
{eve theDule& leave the Duke of Gloce/ter with her; which ſhe asked with ſo much a 
wh ker. jimportunity, that, without very much diſobliging her, he could not 
reſiſt. She defired him © to confider in what condition he had been bred 
ce till he came into France, without Learning either exerciſe or language, 
© or having ever ſeen a Court, or good Company; and being now in a 
« place, and at an Age, that he might be inſtructed in all theſe, to carry 
ce him away from all theſe Advantages to live in Germany, would be 
te interpreted by all the world, not only to be want of kindneſs towards 
ce hig Brother, but want of all manner of reſpe& to Her. The reaſon- 
ableneſs of this diſcourſe, together with the King's utter diſability to 
ſupport him in the condition that was fit for him, would eaſily have, 
| prevailed, had it not been for the fear that the purpoſe was to pervert 
him in his Religion; which when the Queen had aſſured the King © was 
*not in her thought, and that ſhe would not permit any ſuch attempt 
*to be made, his Majeſty conſented to it. 
Now the day being appointed for his Majcfty to begin his Journey, 
the King deſired that the Chancellor of the Exchequer might likewiſe 
part in the Queen's good grace, at leaſt without her notable disfayour, 
ſhe having been ſo ſevere towards him, that he had not for ſome Months 
preſum'd to be in her preſence: ſo that though he was very defirous to 
kiſs her Majeſty's hand, he himſelf knew not how to make any Advance, 
towards it. But the day before the King was to be gone, the Lord Peirq 
| who was directed by his Majeſty to ſpeak in the Affair, and who in truth 
| had kindneſs for the Chancellor, and knew the prejudice againſt him to 

be very unjuſt, brought him word that the Queen was content to ſee 

him, and that he would accompany him to her in the Afternoon. Ac- 
Up» the Cordingly at the hour appointed by her Majeſty, they found her alone 
beg“ in her private Gallery, and the Lord Peircy withdrawing to the other 
France, tbe end of the room, the Chancellor told her Majeſty, © that now ſhe had 


hancellor of : : 6 
tc Exchequer © youchſafed to admit him into her preſence, he hoped, ſhe would let 


1.5% © him know the ground of the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceiy'd againſt him; 
Quees ae. © that ſo having vindicated himſelf from any fault towards her Majeſty, 
fa e he might leave her with a confidence in his Duty, and receive her 
Commands, with an aſſurance that they ſhould be punctually obeyed 
*by him. The Queen, with a louder voice, and more emotion than 
ſhe was accuſtom'd to, told him, that ſhe had been contented to ſee 
*him, and to give him leave to kiſs her hand, to comply with the King's 
*defires, who had importuned her to it; otherwiſe, that he livd in 
(that manner towards her, that he had no reaſon to expect to be wel- 
come to her: that ſhe need not aſſign any particular miſcarriage of 

* his, ſince his diſreſpect towards her was notorious to all Men; andy 
* that all Men took notice, that he never came where ſhe was, though 
* he lodged under her Roof (for the Houſe was hers) © and that ſhe 
* thought ſhe had not ſeen him in fix Months before; which ſhe look d 
1 ä upon 
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« upon as ſo high an Affront, that only her reſpect towards the King 
< prevailed with her to endure it. | 

Wu her Majeſty made a pauſe, the Chancellor ſaid, © that her 

« Majeſty had only mention d his puniſhment, and nothing of his fault: 

that how great ſoever his infirmities were in defect of Underſtanding, 

« or in good manners, he had yet never been in Bed/am; which he had 

« deſerv'd to be, if he had affected to publiſh to the world that he was 

jn the Queen's disfavour, by avoiding to be ſeen by her: that he had 

* no kind of Apprehenfion that they who thought worſt of him, would 

a o ever believe him to be ſuch a fool, as to provoke the Wife of his dead 
| _ * Maſter, the greatneſs of whoſe Afſections to her was well known to 
him, and the Mother of the King, who ſubfiſted by her favour, and 

l this in France, where himſelf was a baniſh'd Perſon, and ſhe at 
home, where ſhe might oblige, or diſoblige him at her pleaſure. So 

© that he was well affured, that no body would think him guilty of ſo 

much folly and madneſs, as not to uſe all the endeayours he poſſibly 

* coyld to obtain her Grace and Protection: that it was very true, he 

had been long without the preſumption of being in her Majeſty's pre- 

© ſence, after he had undergone many ſharp Inſtances of her diſpleaſure, 

j ot and after he had obſery'd ſome alteration and averſion in her Majeſty's 
*looks and countenance, upon his coming into the room where ſhe was, 
« and during the time he ſtayed there; which others likewiſe obſery'd 
ſo much, that they withdrew from holding any converſation with him 
*;n thoſe places, out of fear to offend her _ that he had often 
« qeſired, by ſeveral Perſons, to know the cauſe of her Majeſty's diſplea- 
t ſure, and that he might be admitted to clear himſelf from any unwor- 
thy Suggeſtions which had been made of him to her Majeſty : but 
e could never obtain that honour ; and therefore he had conceiv d, that 
*he was obliged, in good manners, to remove fo unacceptable an ob- 
P*:e& from the eyes of her Majeſty, by not coming into her preſence; 


ws e which all who knew him, could not but know to be the greateſt Mor- 
1 cc tification that could be inflicted upon him; and therefore he moſt 
) humbly befought her Majeſty at this Audience, which might be the 
e «laſt he ſhould receive of her, ſhe would diſmiſs him with the know- 


© ledge of what had been taken amiſs, that he might be able to make 
e ce his: innocence and integrity appear; which he knew had been blaſted 
r * by the malice of ſome Perſons; and thereby miſunderſtood and miſ- 
d te interpreted by her Majeſty. But all this prevailed not with her Ma- 
t jeſty; who, after ſhe had, with her former paſlion, objected his credit 
1: ©with the King, and his endeavours to leſſen that credit which ſhe ought 
to have, concluded, © that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee reaſon to change 
her opinion; and fo, careleſsly, extended her hand towards him; which 
he kiſſing, her Majeſty departed to her Chamber. | 
IT was about the beginning of June in the year 1654, that the King Tv Ki ff 
left Paris; and becauſe he made a private journey the firſt night, and 167. * 
did not joyn his Family till the next day, which adminiſter d much oc- 
caſion of diſtourſe, and gave occaſion to a bald Perſon to publiſh, 
amongſt the Amours of the French Court, à particular that reflected 
upon the Perſon of the King, thaugh with leſs Licence than he uſed 
towards his own Sovereign, it will not be amiſs in this place to mention 
a preſervation God then wrought fur the Kuig, that was none of the 
he leaſt of his Mergics vouchſafed to him; and which ſhews the wonder- 
k'd ful Laberty that was — x" him, to promote their 
| 3 


own 
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own defigns, and projects, at the price of their Maſter's Honour, and 
the Intereſt of their Country, or the Senſe they had of that Honour 
and Intereſt. | "A lt 
THERE was at that time in the Court of France, or rather in the 
jealouſy of that Court, a Lady of great beauty, of a preſence very grace- 
ful and alluring, and a wit and behaviour that captivated thoſe who 
were admitted into her preſence; her extraction was very noble, and 
her alliance the beſt under the Crown, her fortune rather competent, 
than abounding, for her degree; being the Widow of a Duke of an 11- 
luſtrious Name, who had been killd fighting for the King in the late 
Troubles, and left his Wife childleſs, and in her full Beauty. The King 
had often ſeen this Lady with that eſteem, and inclination, which few 
were without, both her Beauty and her Wit deſerving the homage that 
was paid to her. The Earl of Briſtol, who was then a Lieutenant Ge- 
neral in the French Army, and always amorouſly inclined, and the 
more inclined by the difficulty of the attempt, was grown powerfully 
in love with this Lady; and to have the more power with her, com. 
municated thoſe Secrets of State which concern'd her ſafety, and more 
the Prince of Conde, whoſe Couſin German ſhe was; the communica- 
tion whereof was of benefit, or convenience to both yet though he. 
made many Romantick Attempts to ingratiate himſelf with her, and 
ſuch as would neither have become, or 'been ſafe to'any other Man 
than himſelf, who was accuſtom'd to extraordinary flights in the Air, 
he could not arrive at the high ſucceſs he propoſed. ' At the ſame time, 
the Lord Croſts was tranſported with the ſame ambition; and though 


10 


his parts were very diſſerent from the others, yet he wanted not art 


to go through with their deſign, yet they fore | 
in the way. The Queen, they knew, would never conſent to it, and 
the Henuch Court would obſtructir, as they had done that of Made- 


and addreſs to encourage him in thoſe Attempts, and could bear re- 
pulſes with more tranquillity of mind, and acquieſcence, than the other 
could. When theſe two Lords had lamented to each other their mu- 


tual infelicity, they agreed generouſly to merit their Miſtreſs s favour,, 


by doing her a Service that ſnould deſerve it; and boldly propoſed to 


her the Marriage of the King; who, they both knew, had no diſlike 


of her Perſon: and they purſued it with his Majeſty with all their Ar- 


tifices. They added the reputation of her Wiſdom and Virtue to that 
of her Beauty, and © that ſhe might be inſtrumental to the procuring 


* more Friends towards his Reſtoration, than any other Expedient then 
*in view; and at laſt prevailed ſo far with' the King, who no doubt 
had a perfect Eſteem of her, that he made the Overture to her of Mar- 
riage; which ſhe receiv d with her natural modeſty and addreſs,” de- 


claring her ſelf © to be much unworthy of that Grace; and beſeeching «» 


and adviſing him © to preſerve that affection and inclination ſor an ob- 

c ject more equal to him, and more capable to contribute to his Ser- 

vice; uſing all thoſe Arguments for refuſal, which might prevail with 
ode 5 | 


and enflame him to new importunities. 


bc van theſe Lords made'themſelves, upon this Advance) ſure 
aw many obſtructions 


moiſelle; nor could they perſwade the Lady her ſelf to depart from 


her dignity, and to uſe any of thoſe arts which might expedite the de. 
fign. The Earl of Bristol therefore, that the Neu mlght'not come to 
his friend the Chancellor of the Exthequer by other hands, frankly ini. 
parted it to him, only as a paſſion of the King's that had 1 
71 0 1 i 


tranſported 
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tranſported him; and then magnified the Lady, © as a Perſon that would 
« exceedingly cultivate the King's nature, and render him much more 
« dextrous to advance his Fortune: and therefore he profeſſed, © that he 
« would not diſſwade his Majeſty from gratifying ſo noble an affection; 
and uſed many Arguments to perſwade the Chancellor too to think very 
well of the choice. But when he found that he was ſo far from con- 
curring with him, that he reproach his great preſumption for inter- 
poſing in an Affair of fo delicate a nature, as by his conduct might prove 
the ruin of the King, he ſeem reſoly'd to proſecute it no farther, but 
oto leave it entirely to the Kings own Inclination; who, upon ſerious 
reflexions upon his own condition, and conference with thoſe he truſted 
moſt, quickly concluded that ſuch a Marriage wasnot like to yield much 
advantage to his Cauſe; and ſo refolyd to decline any farther advance 
towards it. Yet the ſame Perſons perſwaded him, that it was a neceflary 
generoſity to take his laſt farewel of her; and fo, after he had taken 
leave of his Mother, he went ſo mech out of his way as to vifit her at 
her Houſe; where thoſe Lords made their laſt effort; and his Majeſty, 
with great eſteem of the Ladys virtue, and wiſdom, the next day joyn d 
his Family, and proſecuted his Journey towards Handers; his ſmall ſtep 
„out of the way, having raiſed a confident rumour in Paris that he was 
married to that Lady. | 
THE King had receiv a Paſs from the Arch Duke, for his paſſing 
through Flanders, ſo warily worded, that he could not but take notice, 
that it was expected and provided for, that he ſhould by no means make 
any unneceſſary ſtay in his journey; and he found the Gates of Cambray n. x»; 
ſhut when he came thither; and was compelld to ſtay long in the af Cniy 
ternoon, before they were open d to receive him; which they excuſed, * „ 
* by reaſon that they underſtood the Enemy was at hand, and intended 
*to fit down before that City; of which there appear'd in the face of 
w all the People, and the Governour himſelf, a terrible Apprehenſion. But, 
upon recollection, his Majeſty was well receiv'd by the Governour, and 
treated and lodged that night by him in his Houſe ; who was the better 
compoſed by his Majeſty's aſſuring him, that the French Army was 
*at a great diſtance from him, and that his Majeſty had paſſed through 
*it the day before (when Marſhal Turenue had drawn up the Army to 
receive his Majeſty; the Duke of Tor having there likewiſe taken his 
leave of the King) and by the march that they then appear d to make, 
there was great reaſon to conclude that they had no deſign upon Cam- 
*bray : which good information made the King's preſence the more ac- 
o ceptable. But beſides the civility of that ſupper, and lodging that night; 
his Majeſty had not the leaſt Addreſs from the Arch-Duke, who was 
within four or five leagues with his Army, but paſſed without the leaſt ©, 
notice taken of him, through thoſe Provinces; ſo great a terrour poſ-Flndersw+- 
ſeſſed the hearts of the:Spaniard; leſt their ſhewing any reſpe& to then... 
King in his paſſage ttuough their Country, ſhould incenſe Cromwell 4 thc 
againſt them, whoſe friendſhip they yet ſeem d to have hope of. 
_ His Majeſty, intended to have made no ſtay, having receiv'd Letters 4: Mons 4 
from the Hague, that his Siſter was alteady in her journey for the Spam Auflage, v, 
But, when he came to Ans, he found two Gentlemen there, what fon ++ 
came out of England with Letten and Inſtructions from thoſe of his England. 
Friends there who cetaind:their old Aﬀe&tions) By them his Majeſty 2. , 
was inform d, chat many of them recover d new Courage from the Ge-Yf g_ 
neral diſcontent, which pofſefſed the Kingdom, and which every day en- rig d 


Crom 
creaſed, — 
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creaſed by the continual Oppreſſions, and Tyranny they ſuſtaind. The 
Taxes and Impoſitions every day were augmented, and Cromwell, and 
his Council, did greater Acts of Soveraignty than ever King and Parlia. 
ment had attempted. All Goals were full of ſuch Perſons as contradicted 
their Commands, and were ſuſpected to wiſh well to the King; and 
there appear d ſuch a rend among the Officers of the Army, that the 
Protector was compell'd to diſplace many of them, and to put more con- 
fiding Men in their places. And as this remedy was very neceſſary to be 
applied for his Security, ſo it prov'd of great reputation to him, even 
beyond his own hope, or at leaſt his confidence. For the licence of the » 
Common Soldiers, manifeſted in their general and publick diſcourſes, 
cenſures and reproaches of Him, and his Tyrannical proceedings (which 
Liberty he well knew was taken by many, that they might diſcover the 
Affections, and Inclinations of other Men, and for his ſervice) did not 
much affe& him, or was not terrible to him otherwiſe than as they 


were Soldiers of this, or that Regiment, and under this or that Captain, 


whoſe Officers he knew well hated him, and who had their Soldiers ſo 
much at their Devotion, that they could lead them upon any Enter- 
priſe; and he knew well that this ſeditious Spirit poſſeſſed many of the 
principal Officers both of Horſe and Foot, who hated him now, in the» 
{ame proportion that they had heretofore loy'd him, above all the world. 
This loud diſtemper grew the more formidable to him, in that he did 
believe the fire was kindled and blown by Lambert, and that they were 
all conducted and inſpired by his melancholick and undiſcernd Spirit, 
though yet all things were outwardly very fair between them. Upon 
this diſquifition he ſaw hazard enough in attempting any Reformation 
(which the Army thought he durſt not undertake todo alone, and they 
feared not his proceeding by a Council of War, where they knew they 


had many Friends) but apparent danger, and very probable ruin, if he 


deferr'd it. And ſo truſting only to, and depending upon his own Stars, i 
he caſhier d ten or a dozen Officers, though not of the higheſt Command, 
and thoſe whom he moſt apprehended, yet of thoſe petulant and active 
humours, which made them for the preſent moſt uſeful to the others, and 
molt pernicious to Him. By this experiment he found the example 
wrought great effects upon many who were not touch'd by it, and that 
the Men who had done ſo much miſchief, being now reduced to a pri- 
vate condition, and like other particular Men, did not only loſe all their 
credit with the Soldiers, but behaved themſelves with much more wa- 
rineſs and reſervation towards all other Men. This gave him more caſe 
than he had before enjoy'd, and raiſed his reſolution how to proceed here- # 
after upon the like Provocations, and gave him great credit, and autho- 


rity, with thoſe who had believ'd that many Officers had a greater in- 


fluence upon the Army than himſelf. 

Ir was very evident that he had ſome War in his purpoſe ; for from 
the time that he had made a Peace with the Dutch, he took greater care 
to encreaſe his Stores and Magazines of Armes and Ammunition, and 
to build more Ships, than he had ever done before; and he had given 
order to make ready two great Fleets in the Winter , under Officers 


who ſhould have no dependence upon each other; and Land-men were 


likewiſe appointed to be levied. Some principal Officers amongſt theſe, ;- 
made great profeſſions of Duty to the King; and made tender of their 


Service to his Majeſty by theſe Gentlemen. It was thought neceſſary 


to make a days ſtay at Mons, to diſpatch thoſe Gentlemen; who were 
5 very 
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very well known, and worthy to be truſted. Such Commiſſions were 
prepared for them, and fuch Inſtructions, as were defired by thoſe whio 
employ d them. And his Majeſty gave nothing ſo much in Charge to 7% King «- 
the Meſſengers, and to all his Friends in England with whom he had F. 
correſpondence, as that they ſhould live quietly, without making any ee 
« deſperate or unreaſonable attempt, or giving advantage to thoſe who 
« watched them, to put them into Prifon, and to ruin their eſtates and 
families. He told them, *the vanity of imagining that any Inſur- 
erection could give any trouble to ſo well a form'd and diſoiplind Ar- 
my, and the deſtruction that muſt attend fach'a raſh attempt: that, 
« 25 he would be always ready to venture his own Perſon with them 
in any reaſonable, and well form d undertaking; ſo he would with pa- 
«tience attend God's own time for ſuch an opportunity; and, in the 
* mean time, he would fit {till in ſuch a convenient place as he ſhould 
«find willing to receive him; of which he could yet make no judgement: 
howeyer, it was very neceſſary that ſuch Commiſſions ſnould be in the 
hands of diſereet and able Men, in Expectation of two Contingencies, 
which might reaſonably be expected. The one, ſuch a ſchiſin in the Ar- 
my, as might divide it upon contrary Intereſts into open Conteſts, and 
1 Declarations againſt each other, which could not but produce an equal 
{chiſm in the Government: the other, the death of Crommell, which 
was conſpired by the Levellers, under feveral Combinations. And it 
that fell out, it could hardly be imagined, that the Army would re- 
main united to the particular defign of any ſingle Perſon, but that the 
Parliament, which had been with ſo much violence turn d out of doors 
by Cromvell, and which took it ſelf to be perpetual, would quickly aſ- 
ſemble again together, and take upon themſelves the ſupreme Govern- 
ment. | . 
LAMBERT, who was unqueſtionably the ſecond Perſon in the Com- 
to „mand of the Army, and was thought to be the firſt in their Aſſections, 
had had no leſs hand than Cromwell himſelf in the Diffolation of that 
Parliament, and was principal in raifing him to be ProteQor under the 
Inſtrument of Government; and ſo could never reaſonably hope to be 
truſted, and employ d by them in the abſolute Command of an Army 
that had already ſo notoriouſly rebell'd againſt their Mafters. Then 
Monk, who had the abſolute Command in Scotland, and was his Rival 
already, under a mutual jealouſy, would never ſubmit to the Govern- 
ment of Lambert, if he had no other Title to it than his own preſumption; 
and Harry Cromwell had made himſelf fo popular in Ireland, that he 
P would not, probably, be commanded by a Man whom he knew to be 
his Father's greateſt Enemy. Theſe confiderations had made that im- 
preſſion upon thoſe in England who were the moſt wary and averſe 
from any raſh Attempt, that they all wiſhd that Commiſſions, and all 
other neceſſary powers, might be granted by the King, and depoſited 
in ſuch good hands as had the courage to truſt themſelves with the keep- 
ing them, till ſuch a conjuncture ſhould fall out as is mention d, and 
of which few Men thought there was reaſon to deſpair. 
Tux King having in this manner diſpatch'd thoſe Meflengers, and 
ſettled the beſt way he could to correſpond with his friends, continued 
his journey from Mons to Namur; where he had a pleaſant paſſage by 
Water to Liege; from whence, infive or fix hours, he reach'd the Spa N. 
the next day after the Princeſs Royal, his beloved Siſter, was come thi-Spue = 
ther, and where they reſol yd to ſpend two or three months together; F 
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which they did, to their fingular content and ſatisfaction. And for ſome 
time the ſoy of being out of Fance, where his Majeſty had enjoy d no 
other pleaſure than being alive, and the delight of the Company he was 
now in, ſuſpended all thoughts of what place he was next to retire to. 
For as it could not be fit for his Siſter to ſtay longer from her own Affairs 
in Holland, than the pretence of her health required, ſo the Spat was a 
place that no body could ſtay longer in than the ſeaſon for the Waters 
continued; which ended with the Summer. 1 85 "ig 
7%e Eerlof THE King no ſooner arrivd at the Spar, than the Earl of Roche/ter 
wa; 10 the return d thither to him from his Negotiation at Ratisbone; where he had 
K-» from remain d during the Diet, without owning the Character he might have 
aſſumed; yet perform d all the Offices with the Emperour, and the other 
Princes, with leſs noiſe, and expence, and with the ſame ſueceſs as he could 
have expected from any qualification. The truth is, all the Cerman Princes 
were at that time very poor; and that meeting for the chooſing a King 
of the Romans, was of vaſt expence to every one of them, and full of 
faction, and contradiction; ſo that they had little leiſure, and leſs in- 
clination, to think of any buſineſs but what concern d themſelves: yet 
in the cloſe of the Diet, by the conduct and dexterity of the Elector of 
Mentz, who was eſteem' d the wiſeſt, and moſt practical Prince of the» 
Empire, and who, out of meer generoſity, was exceedingly affected 
with the ill fortune of the King; that Aſſembly was prevail d with to 
The King od. grant a ſubſidy of four Romer months; which is the meaſure of all 
ins fen Taxes, and impoſitions in Germany; that is, by the Romer months, 
Geben which every Prince is to pay, and cauſe it to be collected from their 
FSubjects in their own method. This Money was to be paid towards the 
better ſupport of the King of great Britain. And the Elector of Mentz, 
by his own Example, perſwaded as many of the Princes as he had credit 
with, forthwith to pay their proportions to the Earl of Rocheſter; who 
was ſollicitous enough to receive it. The whole contribution, if it had 3 
been generouſly made good, had not amounted to any conſiderable Sum 
upon ſo important an occaſion. But the Emperour himſelf paid no- 
thing, nor many other of the Princes, amongſt whom were the Elector 
Palatine, and the Landgrave of Heſ& Caſſel, who had both receiv d 
great obligations from King James, and the laſt King his Son: So that 
the whole that was ever paid to the King, did not amount to ten thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling; a great part whereof was ſpent in the Negotiation 
of the Earl, and in the many journies he made to the Princes, being 
extremely poſſeſſed with the Spirit of being the Kings General, which 
he thought he ſhould not be, except he made Levies of Men; for which + 
he was very ſollicitous to make Contracts with old German Officers, 
when there was neither Port in view, where he might embark them, 
nor a poſſibility of procuring Ships to tranſport them, though Cromwell 
had not been poſſeſſed of any Naval power to have refiſted them; ſo 
blind Men are, whoſe Paſſions are ſo ſtrong, and their judgements ſo 
weak, that they can look but upon one thing at once. 

THAT part of the Money that was paid to his Majeſty's uſe, was ma- 
naged with very good Husbandry, and was a ſeaſonable ſupport to his 
well order d Family, which with his own Expences for his Table, and 
his Stable, and the Board-Wages, with which all his Servants from the; 
higheſt to the loweſt were well ſatisfied, according to the eſtabliſhment 

The manthy after he left France, amounted not to above fix hundred Piſtoles a month; 


. Kar, Which expence was not exceeded in many years, even until his coming 
ſmall Faniiy. | into 
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into Holland in order to his Return into England. This method in 

the managery gave the King great eaſe; contented, and kept the Fa- 

mily in better order and humour than could reaſonably have been ex- 

pected; and was the more ſatisfactory, by the no care, and order, that . 
had been obſerv d during all the reſidence the King had made in France. 


THE King ſtaid not ſo long at the Spar as he meant to have done, 
the ſmall Pox breaking out there; and one of the young Ladies who at- 


to receive his firſt Iron Crown, which is kept there. This place is fa- 
mous for its hot baths, whither many come after they have drank the 
cold Waters of the Saw, and was a part of the preſcription which the 
Phyſicians had made to the Princeſs, after ſhe ſhould have finiſh'd her 
Waters in the other Place. Upon that pretence, and for the uſe of 
thoſe Baths, the Courts remov'd now thither; but in truth with a de- 
ſign that the King might make his reſidence there, the Town being 
large, and the Country about it pleaſant, and within five hours (for the 
z»Journies in thoſe Countries are meaſur d by hours) of Maeſtricht, the 
moſt pleaſant Seat within the Dominions of the United Provinces. The 
Magiſtrates receiv'd the King fo civilly, that his Majeſty, who knew no 
other place where he was ſure to be admitted, reſolv'd to ſtay there; 
and, in order thereunto, contracted for a convenient Houſe, which be- 
longed to one who was called a Baron; whither he reſolyd to remove, 
aſſoon as his Siſter, who had taken the two great Inns of the Town for 
her's, and the King's Accommodation, ſhould return into Holland. 
HERE the good old Secretary Nicholas, who had remain'd in Hol. 
land from the time that, upon the Treaty of Breda, the King had 
tranſported himſelf into Scotland, preſented himſelf to his Majeſty; n Ni- 
who receivd him very graciouſly, as a Perſon of great merit and inte- . c4e 
grity from the beginning of the Troubles, and always entirely truſted Kat ru 
by the King his Father. And now to him the King gave his Signet; 5 * 
which for three years had been kept by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
out of friendſhip that it might be reſtored to him. And he had there- 
fore refuſed in France to be admitted into the Secretary's Office, which 
he executed, becauſe he knew that they who adviſed it, did it rather 
that Nicholas might not have it, than out of any kindneſs to himſelf. 
He held himſelf obliged by the friendſhip, that had ever been between 
them, to preſerve it for him; and, affoon as he came to Aten, defired 
the King to declare him to be his Secretary; which was done; by which 
he had a faſt friend added to the Council, and of general reputation. 
WHEN the King remain'd at Aker, he receiv d many Expreſſes out 74. 4:courr: 
of England, which inform d him of the renew d courage of his Friends , 
there: that the Faction and Animoſity, which every day appear d be- ＋ Es 
tween the Officers of the Army, and in Cromwel/s Council, upon par- 
ticular Intereſt, raiſed a general opinion and hope, that there would 
be an abſolute rupture between them; when either Party would be glad 
to make a conjunction with the Kings. In order thereunto, there was 
e an Intelligence enter d into throughout the Kingdom, that they might 
make uſe of ſuch an occaſion; and they ſent now to the King to be di- 
rected by him, how they ſnould behave themſel ves upon ſuch and ſuch 
contingencies; and ſent for more Commiſſions of the ſame kind as had 
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He gives the 
ſame Advice 


as before to his 


Friends. 


The King re- 
coi ves an ac - 
count from 


Scotland and 


Middleton. 


The Chancellor 
of the Exche- 


been formerly ſent to them. The King renew d his Commands to them, 
© not to flatter themſelves with vain imaginations; nor to give too 
«eaſy credit to appearances of Factions and Diviſions; which would 
« always be counterfeited, that they might the more eaſily diſcover 
< the Agitations, and Tranſactions of thoſe upon whom they look d as 
* inveterate and irreconcilable Enemies to the Government. 

Nxws came from Scotland, that «Middleton had ſome Succefles in 
the High- lands; and the Scotz/b Lords who were Priſoners in England, 
aſſured the King, © that there was now ſo entire a Union in that Na. 
ce tion for his Service, that they wiſh'd his Majeſty himſelf would ven- 1 
ce ture thither: and the Lord Balcarris, who was with the King, and 
entruſted by that People, uſed much Inſtance with him to that purpoſe; 
which, how unreaſonable ſoever the Advice ſeemd to be, Men knew 
not how to contradi& by propoſing any thing that ſeem d more rea- 
ſonable; and ſo underwent the reproach of being lazy and unactive, 
and unwilling to ſubmit to any fatigue, or to expoſe themſelves to any 
danger; without which, it was thought, his Majeſty could not expect 
to be reſtored to any part of his Soveraignty. 

THE Chancellor of the Exchequer one day repreſenting to the King 


quer's diſcour ſe the ſadneſs of his condition, and the gener al diſcourſes of Men, and, . 


to the King 
concerning his 


going into 


that it was his Majeſty's misfortune to be thought by many not to be 
active enough towards his own redemption, and to love his eaſe too 
*much, in reſpect both of his Age, and his Fortune, defired him ©to 
*confider upon this news, and importunity from Scoz/and, whether in 
*thoſe High. lands there might not be ſuch a ſafe retreat and reſidence, 
that he might reaſonably ſay, that with the affections of that People, 
ce which had been always firm both to his Father and Himſelf, he might 
e preſerve himſelf in ſafety, though he could not hope to make any 


advance, or recover the lower Part of that Kingdom poſſeſſed by the 


Reply. 


Enemy; and if ſo, whether he might not expect the good hand of ,, 
* Proyidence, by ſome Revolution, more honourably There, than in 
*ſuch Corners of other Princes Dominions, as he might be forced to 
put himſelf into. His Majeſty diſcourſed very calmly of that Coun- 
try, part whereof he had ſeen; of the miſerable poverty of the People, 
and their courſe of Life; and how © impoſſible it was for him to live 
*there with fecurity or with health; that, if ſickneſs did not deſtroy 
him, which he had reaſon to expect from the ill Accommodation he 
* muſt be there contented with, he ſhould in a ſhort time be betray d 
and given up. And in this debate, he told him that melancholick Con- 
clufion, which David Le/ley made at Warrington. Bridge, which is men- . 
tion d before, when he told the King, that thoſe Men would never 
e fight; which his Majeſty had never, he ſaid, told to any body before. 
However, he ſaid, if his Friends would adviſe him to that Expedi- 
tion, he would tranſport himſelf into the High- lands; though he 
*knew what would come of it, and that they would be ſorry for it: 


which ſtoppd the Chancellor from ever ſaying more to that purpoſe. 


And it was not long after that news came, of Middleton s having been 
like to be given up to the Enemy by the Treachery of that People, and 
of the Defeat his Troops had receiv'd, and that he ſhould be at laſt 
forced to quit that miſerable Country; which, however, he reſoly'd to,. 
endure, as long as ſhould be poſlible. | 
THE Seaſon of the year now begun to approach that would oblige 
the Princeſs Royal to return to the Hague, left the jealous —_ 
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from 1 her long abſence, might be induced to contrive ſome Act preju- 
dicial to her, and her Son; which ſhe was the more liable to, from the 
unkind Differences berween Her and the Princeſs Dowager, Mother of 
the deceaſed Prince of Orange, a Lady of great cunning and dexterity 
to promote her own Intereſt. The air of Aten, and the ill ſmell of the 
Baths, made that place leſs agreeable to the King than at firſt he believ'd 
it to be; and he wiſhd to find a better Town to reſide in, which he 
might be put to endure long. The City of Cologne was diſtant from Aken 
two ſhort days journey, and had the fame of an excellent Situation. 
gut the People were reported to be of a proud and mutinous Nature, 
always in Rebellion againſt their Biſhop and Prince, and of fo much 
Bigottry in Religion that they had expelled all Proteſtants out of their 
City, and would ſuffer no exerciſe of Religion, but of the Roman Ca- 
tholick. So that there ſeem'd little hope that they would permit the 
King to reſide there; the rather, becauſe it was the Staple for the Wines 
of that Country, and maintaind a good intelligence and trade with 
England. If the King ſhould ſend thither to provide a Houſe, and de- 
clare a purpoſe to ſtay there, and they ſhould refuſe to receive him, it 
might be of very ill conſequence, and fright any other places, and * 
| ojt ſelf, from permitting him to return thither; and therefore that Adven- 
ture was to be avoided. At laſt it was concluded, that the Princeſs Royal 
ſhould make Cologne her way into Holland; which was reaſonable 
enough, by the conyenience of the River for the commodious  tranſpor- 
tation of her Goods, and Family: and the King, accompanying her ſo 
far, might make a judgement, upon his obſervation, whether it would 
be beſt for him to ſtay there, or to return to Aten; where he would 
leave his Family, as the place where he had taken a Houſe, and to which 
he meant in few days to return. With this reſolution they left Aten, 
about the middle of September; and lodging one night at Juliers, a 
D plittle dirty Town upon a flat, not . to have made a Quarrel be- 
tween fo many of the Princes of Eur — nor of the fame it got by the 
Siege, they came the next day to Cologne; where they were receiv'd 1. September 
with all the Reſpect, Pomp, and Magnificence, that could be expected, % e . 
or the City could — The Houſe which the Harbingers of the ce. 
Princeſs had taken for her Reception, ſervd likewiſe to accommodate 
the King; and the Magiftrates perform d their Reſpects to both withall 
poſſible demonſtration of civility. 
CoLoGNE is a City moſt pleaſantly Situated upon the Banks of the 
Rhine; of a large extent, and fair and ſubſtantial Buildings; and en- 
* o compaſſed with a broad and excellent rampart, upon which are fair 
Walks of great Elms, where two Coaches may go 2 breaſt, and, for 
the beauty of it, is not inferior to the Walls of .Ant7verp, but rather 
ſuperior, becauſe This goes round the Town. The Government is un- 
der the Senate and Conſuls; of whom there was one then Conſul, who 
ſaid © he was deſcended from Father to Son of a Patrician Roman Fa- 
*mily, that had continued from the time the Colony was firſt planted 
*there. It had never been otherwiſe ſubject to the Biſhops, than in 
ſome points which refer to their Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; which They 
ſometimes endeavouring to enlarge, the Magiſtrates always oppoſe: 
o and that gives the ſubject of the diſcourſe of Jealoufies; and Conteſts, 
between their Prince and Them; which are neither ſo frequent} nor 
e of that moment, as they are reported to be. The Elector never reſides 
P there, but keeps his Court at his Caſtle of Bonne, near four Miles from 
n G g 3 thence, 
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thence. And that Elector, who was of the Houſe of Bavaria, and 2 
melancholick and peeviſh Man, had not then been in the City in very 
many years: The Number of Churches and Religious Houſes is incre. 


dible; inſomuch as it was then averrd, © that the Religious Perſons and 


* Church-men made up a full moiety of the Inhabitants of the Town; 
and Their Intereſt and Authority ſo far prevail'd, that, ſome few years 
before the King came thither, they expell d all thoſe of the Proteſtant 
Religion, contrary to the Advice of the wiſeſt of the Magiſtrates; who 
confeſſed © that the Trade of the Town was much decay'd thereby, and 


the Poverty thereof much encreaſed. And it is very poſſible, that the: 


vaſt Number, and unskilful Zeal of the Eccleſiaſtical and Religious Per- 


ſons, may at ſome time expoſe that noble City to the ſurpriſe of ſome 


powerful Prince, who would quickly deprive them of their long enjoy'd 
Privileges. And there was, in that very time of the King's ſtay there, a 


defign by the French to have ſurpriſed it; Schomberg lying many days in 


wait there, to have perform'd that Service; which was very hardly pre- 


vented. The People are ſo much more civil than they were reported 


to be, that they ſeem to be the molt converſible, and to underſtand the 
Laws of Society and Converſation better than any other People of Ger- 


many. To the King they were ſo devoted, that when they underſtood» 


he was not ſo fixed to the reſolution of refiding at Aten, but that he 


le Cite, might be diverted from it, they very handſomely made tender to him 


invite the 


r accommodation that City could yield him, and of all the Af, 


there. 


fection and Duty they could pay him; which his Majeſty moſt willingly 
accepted; and giving Order for the payment of the rent of the Houſe 
he had taken at Mien, which he had not at all uſed, and other disburſ- 


ments, which the Maſter of the Houſe had made to make it the more 


convenient for his Majeſty, and likewiſe ſending very gracious Letters 
to the Magiſtrates of that Town, for the civility they had expreſſed to- 


wards him, he ſent for that part of his Family which remain'd there,; 


Tie King fn to attend him at Cologne ; where he declared he would ſpend that 


there. 


Winter. | 

As$$SO0ON as the King came to Cologne, he ſent to the Neighbour 
Princes, by proper meflages and infinuations, for that Money, which 
by the grant of the Diet, that is, by their own conceſſion, they were 
obliged to pay to his Majeſty; which though it amounted to no great 
Sums, yet was of great conveniency to his Support. The Duke of New- 


Hurgb, whoſe Court was at Dſſeldorp, a ſmall days journey from C- 


logne, and by which the Princeſs Royal was to pals if ſhe made uſe of 


the River, ſent his Proportion very generouſly, with many expreſſions þ 


of great reſpect and duty, and with infinuation © that he would be glad 
eto receive the honour of Entertaining the King, and his Siſter, in his 
Palace, as ſhe return'd. However he forbore to make any ſolemn In- 


vitation, without which they could not make the Viſit, till ſome Cere- 


monies were firſt adjuſted; upon which that Nation is more punctual, 
and obſtinate, than any other People in Europe. He who gave the In- 


timation, and came only with a compliment to congratulate his Ma- 


jeſty's and her Royal Highneſs's Arrival in thoſe parts, was well inſtructed 
in the particulars; of which there were only two of moment, and the 


reſt were formalities from which they might recede, if thoſe two were. 


conſented to. The one was, that the King, at their firſt meeting, 
* ſhould at leaſt once treat the Duke with Aleſſe; the other, that the 
«© Duke might ſalute the Princeſs Royal; and without conſenting - 

| theſe 
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theſe two, there could be no meeting between them. Both the King 
and his Siſter were naturally enough inclined to new fights; and feſti- 
vities; and the King thought it of moment to him to receive the reſpect 
and civility of any of the German Princes: and among Them, there 
were few more confiderable in their Dominions, and None in their Per- 
ſons, than the Duke of Newburgh; who reckon d himſelf upon the ſame 
Level with the Electors. And the King was inform d, that the Em- 
« perour himſelf always treated him with c AZeſe; and therefore his 
Majeſty made no Scruple of giving him the ſame. The matter of ſa- 


-luting the Princeſs Royal was of a new and delicate nature; that dignity 


had been ſo punctually preſervd, from the time of her coming into Hol. 
land, that the old Prince of Orange, Father of her Husband, would ne- 
yer pretend to it: yet that Ceremony depending only upon the cuſtom 
of Countries, and the Duke of Newburgh being a Soveraign Prince, in- 
ferior to none in Germany, and his Embaſſadour always covering before 
the Emperour, the King thought fit, and her Royal Highnefs conſented, 
that the Duke ſhould ſalute her. And ſo all matters being adjuſted 
without any Noiſe, the King, about the middle of October, accom- 
panied his Siſter by Water to Duſſeldorp; where they arriv'd between 


three and four of the Clock in the Afternoon; and found the Duke and 


his Ducheſs waiting for them on the ſide of the Water; where after 
having perform d their mutual Civilities and Compliments, the King, 
and the Princeſs Royal, and the Duke and the Ducheſs of Newburgh, 
went into the Dukes Coach, and the Company into the Coaches which 
were provided for them, and alighted at the Caſtle, that was very near; 
where his Majeſty was conducted into his Quarter, and the Princeſs into 
Her s, the Duke and the Ducheſs immediately retiring into their own 
Quarters; where they new dreſſed themſelves, and viſited not the King 
again till above half an hour before Supper, and after the King and 


»Princeſs had perform'd their Devotion. 


THE Caſtle is a very princely Houſe, having been the Seat of the 
Duke of Cleve ; which Duchy, together with that of Juliers, having 
lately fallen to Heirs Females (whereof the Mothers of the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, and Duke of Newburgh, were two) when all the Pre- 
tenders ſeifing upon that which lay moſt convenient to them, this of 
Duſſeldorp, by agreement, afterwards remain d ſtill to Newburgh; whoſe 
Father, being of the Reformd Religion in the late contention, found 
the Houſe of Brandenburgh too ſtrong for him, by having the Prince 
of Orange and the States his faſt Friends; and thereupon, that he might 


have a ſtrong Support from the Emperour and King of Spain, became 


Roman Catholick, and thereby had the Aſſiſtance he expected. At the 
ſame time he put his Son, who was then very young, to be bred un- 
der — by which Education, the preſent Duke was with more 
than ordinary Bigottry zealous in the Roman Religion. 

Hz was a Man of very fine parts of knowledge, and in his manners 
and behaviour much the beſt bred of any German. He had the flowing 
civility, and language of the French, enough reſtraind, and controled 
by the German gravity and formality; ſo that, altogether, he ſeem'd a 
very accompliſh d Prince, and became himſelf very well, having a good 


;> Perſon, and graceful Motion. He was at that time above thirty, and 


had been married to the Siſter of the former, and the then King of Po. 
land; who leaving only a Daughter, he was now newly married to the 
Daughter of the Landgrave of Heſſe Darmſladt, who upon her mar- 
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riage became Roman Catholick. She had no eminent features of beauty, 
nor the French Language and Vivacity, to contribute to the Entertain. 
ment; ſo that fhe was rather a Spectator of the feſtivity, than a part of 
it. The entertainment was very ſplendid and magnificent in all prepa- 
rations, as well for the Tables which were prepared for the Lords and 
the Ladies, as That where his Majeſty and his Siſter and the Duke and 
the Ducheſs only ſate: the meals, according to the cuſtom of Germany, 
very long, with ſeveral ſorts of Mufick, both of Inſtruments and Voices; 
which, if not excellent, was new, and differ d much from what his Ma- 
jeſty was accuſtom'd to hear. There was Wine in abundance, but non 
Man preſſed to drink, if he called not for it; and the Duke himſelf an 
Enemy to all exceſſes. n | 720 | 
AFTER two days ſpent in this manner, in which time the King 
made a great friendſhip with the Duke, which always continued, they 
parted; and there being near the River, diſtant another ſhort day's jour. 
7% King ney, a handſome open Town of good receipt, calld Santen, belonging 
irigs is to that part of the Duchy of Cleve which was aſſign d ao the Elector of 
che . Brandenburgh, the King reſolv d to accompany his Siſter thither ; where 
Duchy of having ſpent that night, the next morning her Royal Highneſs; after 
— part; an unwilling Farewel, proſecuted her journey to Holland, and his Ma. 
;-turns co jeſty return d by Horſe to Cologne ;, where the ſame Houſe was prepared 
Cologne. for him in which He and his Siſter had inhabited, whilſt ſhe ſtayed there. 
And by this time the end of October was come; which, in thoſe parts, 
is more than the entrance into Winter. The Magiſtrates of the City 
renew d their civilities, and profeſſions of reſpect to the King; which 
they always made good; nor could his Majeſty have choſen a more 
convenient retreat in any place; and He, being well refreſh'd with the 
| divertiſements he had enjoyed, betook himſelf with great chearfulneſs 
in len to compoſe his mind to his fortune; and, with a marvellous contented- 
neſs, preſcribed ſo many hours in the day to his retirement in his cloſet; 
which he employ'd in reading, and ſtudying, both the Italian and French 
Languages; and, at other times, walked much upon the Walls of the 
Town (for, as is ſaid before, he had no Coach, nor would ſuffer his Siſter 
to leave him one) and ſometimes rid into the Fields; and, in the whole, 
ſpent his time very well. 
THE Nuntio of the Pope refided in that City, and perform'd all 
reſpects to his Majeſty : He was a proper and grave Man, an Italian 
Biſhop, who never made the leaſt ſcruple at his Majeſty's enjoying the 
liberty of his Chapel, and the exerciſe of his Religion, though it was 
very publick; ſo that in truth his Majeſty was not without any reſpect . 
that could be ſnew d to him in thoſe parts, ſave that the Elector never 
came to ſee him, though he liv'd within little more than an hour; 
which he excuſed by ſome indiſpoſition of health, and unwillingneſs to 
enter into that City; though it proceeded as much ſrom the ſullenneſs, 
and moroſeneſs of his Nature, unapt for any converſation, and averſe 
from all civilities; which made him for a long time to defer the pay- 
ment of his ſinall Quota, which had been granted to the King by the 
Diet, and was at laſt extorted from him by an importunity unfit to have 
been preſſed upon any other Prince, or Gentleman. This EleRor's de- 
fect of urbanity was the more excuſable, or the leſs to be complain d of,“ 
fince the Ele&or Palatine, ſo nearly allied to the Crown, and ſo much 
obliged by it, did not think fit to take any notice of the King's being ſo 
near him, or to ſend a Meſſenger to ſalute him. | 
| 5 WITHIN 
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W1THIN a ſhort time after his Majeſty's return to Colague, he re- . Acorn; 
ceiv'd news that exceedingly afflicted him, and the more, that he knew 7* H 
not what remedy to apply to the miſchief which he ſaw was likely to 5 l | 
befal him upon it. From Paris, his Majeſty heard, that the Queen cer » + 
had put away the Tutor he had leſt to attend his Brother the Duke of _—_ 
Gloceſter; who remain d at Paris, upon her» Majeſty's defire, that he 
might learn his Exerciſes. The Queen had conferrd with him upon 
« the deſperateneſs of his condition, in reſpect of the King his Brother's 
fortune, and the little hope that appear'd that his Majeſty could ever 

obe reſtored, at leaſt if he did not himſelf become Roman Catholick; 
« whereby the Pope, and other Princes of that Religion, might be united 
in his quarrel; which they would never undertake upon any other 
obligation: that it was therefore fit that the Duke, who had nothing 
«to ſupport him, nor could expect any thing from the King, ſnould be 
inſtructed in the Roman Catholick Religion; that fo, becoming a 
good Catholick, he might be capable of thoſe advantages which her 
« Majeſty ſhould be able to procure for him: that the Queen of France 
«would hereupon confer Abbies, and Benefices upon him, to ſuch 4 
«value, as would maintain him in that ſplendor as was ſuitable to his 
»* Birth: that, in a little time, the Pope would make him a Cardinal; 
by which he might be able to do the King his Brother much Service, 
and contribute to his Recovery; whereas, without this, he muſt be 
«expoſed to great neceſſity, and miſery, for that ſhe was not able any 
longer to give him maintainance. She found the Duke more refolute 
than ſhe expected from his Age; he was ſo well inſtructed in his Reli- 
gion, that he diſputed againſt the change; urged the precepts he had re- 
ceiv'd from the King his Father, and his dying in the Faith he had pre. 
ſcribed to him; put her Majeſty in mind of the promiſe ſhe had made 
to the King his Brother at parting; and acknowledged © that he had 
”* obliged himſelf to his Majeſty, that he would never change his Religion; 
N and therefore beſought her Majeſty, that ſhe would not farther preſs 
ö him, at leaſt till he ſhould inform the King of it. The Queen well 
enough knew the King's mind, and thought it more excuſable to pro- 
, ceed in that Affair without imparting it to him; and therefore took upon 
her the Authority of a Mother, and remov d his Tutor from him; and 
committed the Duke to the care of Abbot Mountague her Almoner; 
who, having the pleaſant Abby of Pontoiſe, entertain d his Highneſs 
there, ſequeſter d from all reſort of ſuch Perſons as might confirm him 
in his averſeneſs from being converted. | rin 
„Asso as the King receiy'd this Advertiſement, which both the 
* Duke and his Tutor made haſt to tranſmit to him, he was 
3 perplexed. On the one hand, his Majeſty knew the reproaches which 
4 would be caft upon him by his Enemies, who took all the pains they 
5 could to perſwade the world, that he himſelf had changed his Religion; 
and though his exerciſe of it was ſo publick, wherever he was, that 
Strangers reſorted to it, and ſo could bear witneſs of it, yet their impu - 
dence was ſuch in their pofitive averment, that they perſwaded many 
* in England, and eſpecially of thoſe of the Reform d Religion abroad, 
3 that his Majeſty was in truth a Papiſt: and his leaving his Brother be- 
. % I ;hind him in France, where it was evident the Queen wauld endeavour 
to pervert him, would be an Argument, that he did not deſire to pre 
lo vent it: on the other fide, he knew well the little credit he had in Fance, 
and how far they would be from aſſiſting him, in a conteſt of ſuch a na- 
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ture with his Mother. However, that the world might ſee plainly that 
TheKing ent he did all that was in his power, he ſent the Marquis of Ormond with 
Gee fad all poſſible Expedition into France; who, he very well knew, would 
France for ſteadily execute his Commands. He writ a Letter of complaint to the 
uu Queen, of her having proceeded in that manner in a matter af fo near 
importance to him, and conjured: her? to diſcontinue the proſecution 
«of it; and to ſuffer his Brother the Duke of G/oce/ter to repair with: 
ce the Marquis of Ormond to his preſence. He commanded the Duke 
ce not to conſent to any Propoſitions which ſhould be made to him for 
te the change of his Religion; and that he ſhould follow the advice of. 
*the Marquis of Ormond, and accompany him to Co/ogne. And he di- 
rected the Marquis of Ormond to let M Monntague, and whoſoeyer 
ce of the Engh;ſb ſhould joyn with him, know, that they ſhould expect 
ce ſach a reſentment from his Majeſty, if they did not comply with his 
© Commands, as ſhould be ſuitable to his honour, and to the affron 
* they put upon him. . 
TRHE Marquis behaved himſelf with ſo much wiſdom and reſolution, 
that though the Queen was enough offended with him, and with the 
expoſtulation the King made with her, and imputed all the King's ſharp- 
nels and reſolution to the Counſel he receiv'd from the Marquis and the» 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, yet ſhe thought not fit to extend her 
power in detaining the Duke, both againſt the King's and his own Will; 
and the Duke, upon the receipt of the King's Letter, declared © that 
«he would obey his Majeſty; and the Abbot found, that he muſt enter 
into an abſolute defiance with the King, if he perſiſted in advifing the 
Queen not to comply with his Majeſty's directions: ſo that, after two 
or three days deliberation, the Queen expreſſing very much diſpleaſure 
at the King's proceeding, and that ſhe ſhould wholely be deveſted of 
the Power and Authority of a Mother, told the Marquis, © that the 
«Duke might diſpoſe of himſelf as he pleaſed; and that ſhe would not; 
concern her ſelf farther, nor ſee him any more. And thereupon the 
Duke put himſelf into the hands of the Marquis; who immediately 
remov d him from Ponoz/e to the Houſe of the Lord Hatton, an Eugiiſb 
Lord, who livd then in Paris; where he remain'd for ſome days, un- 
til the Marquis could borrow Money (which was no eaſy matter) to de- 
The Marquis fray the Journey to the King. And then they quickly left Paris; and 


brings the 
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Duke to Co- ſhortly after came to the King; who was extremely ſatisfied with the 

_— Marquis's Negotiation and Succeſs; and kept his Brother always with 
him, till the time that he return d into England, the Queen remaining 
as much unſatisfied. 6 


INNO ENA the tenth was now dead; who had out. liv'd the Under - 
ſtanding and Judgement he had been formerly Maſter of, and loſt all 
the Reputation he had formerly gotten; and, as Jeboram, departed 
without being deſtred. He had fomented the Rebellion in England by 

The Duke cheriſhing that in Ireland; whither he had ſent a light- headed Nuntio, 
/-x4; cb King Who did much miſchief to his Majeſty's Service, as hath been touch d 
294,10! Chi. before. The World was in great expectation who ſhould ſucceed him, 
F., wie When, one day, the Duke of Newburgh ſent a Gentleman to the King 
diſcourſe wb to bring him the news that Cardinal Chigz was choſen Pope; of which, 
nnd,” the Duke ſaid, his Majeſty had great cauſe to be glad; hich the King 
nes i, underſtood not. But, the next day, the Duke himſelf came tothe Kang, 
3 and told him, © that he came to congratulate with his Majeſty for the 
Hee. ec election of the new Pope, who call d himſelf Ae ander the ſeventh 8 
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« and who, he ſaid, he was confident, would do him great Service; and 
thereupon related a diſcourſe that had paſſed between Him and the new 

Pope, when he was Nuntioat Cologze, ſome years before: When They 

two conferring together (as, he ſaid, there was great confidence, 

and friendſhip between them) of the Rebellion in England, and of 

the execrable Murther of the late King, the Nuntio broke out into 

great paſſion, even with tears, and ſaid, it was a monſtrous thing that 

the two Crowns ſhould weary and ſpend each others Strength, and 

Spirits, in ſo unjuſt and groundleſs a War, when they had ſo noble an 

"ro ©occafion to unite their power to revenge that impious Murther, in 

a « hich the honour, and the lives of all Kings, were concern d; and, 

; «he ſaid, the Pope was concern d never to let either of them to be quiet, 

1 till he had reconciled them, and obliged all Chriſtian Kings and States, 

; * without conſideration of any difference in Religion, to joyn together 

, for the Reſtoration of the King; which would be the greateſt honour 

«the Pope could obtain in this world. All which, he ſaid, the Nuntio 

p *ſpoke with ſo much warmth and concernment, that he could not 

: doubt, but that now God had raiſed him to that Chair, he hoped, for 

N * that end, he would remember his former opinion, and execute it him- 

en »*ſelf; being, he ſaid, a Man of the moſt publick heart, and the moſt 

© ſuperior to all private deſigns, that the world had: the Duke taking 
great delight to remember many of his diſcourſes, and deſcribing him 
to be ſuch a Man, as he was generally believ d to be for the firſt two 
years of his Reign, till he manifeſted his Affections with more Ingenuity. 
The Duke defired his Majeſty to confider, © whether there might not be 
* ſomewhat he might reaſonably wiſh from the Pope; and if it were 
*not fit to be propoſed as from his Majeſty, he would be willing to pro- 
* mote it in his own Name, having, he thought, ſome Intereſt in his 
*Holineſs. And, he ſaid, © he was reſolv'd to ſend a Perſon purpoſely 

v“ to Rome with his Congratulation, and to render his obedience to the 
Pope; and that he would inſtruct that Perſon in whatſoever his Ma- 
*;eſty ſhould wiſh: and though he could not hope, that any greater 
matter would be done towards his Majeſty s Reſtoration, till the Peace 
*ſhould be effected between the two Crowns (which he knew the Pope 
* would labour in till he had brought it to paſs) yet he could not doubt 
* but that, out of the generoſity of his Holineſs, his Majefty would re- 
*ceive ſome Supply towards his better ſupport; which, for the preſent, 
* was all that could be expected: that the Perſon whom he intended to 
*ſend was a Jeſuit, who was at that preſent in Newburgh; but he had 

©© or would ſend for him: that though he was a Religious Man, yet he 
*was a Perſon of that experience, temper, and wiſdom, that he had 
*entruſted him in affairs not only of the greateſt ſecrecy, but in Nego- 
*tiations of the greateſt importance; in which he had always behaved 
*himſelf with fingular prudence and judgement; and he affured his Ma- 
jeſty he was equal to any Truſt; and if, upon what he had ſaid and 
* offer d, his Majeſty thought he might be of uſe to him in his journey, 
he would ſend him to Colagnue aſſoon as he came, that he might attend 
* upon his Majeſty, and receive any Commands he would youchſate to 
*lay upon him. 

% THOUGH the King had in truth very little hope that the new Pope 
would be more magnanimous than the old, and did believe that the 
Maxim, with which Innocent had anſwer'd thoſe who would have dif- 
poſed him to ſupply the King with ſome Money, that he could not, 
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* with a good Conſcience, apply the Patrimony of the Church to the 
« aſſiſtance and ſupport of Hereticks, would be as current Divinity with 
Alexander, and all his Succeſſors, yet he could not but be abundantly 
ſatisfied with the kindneſs of the Duke of Newburgh, and could not 
conclude how far his Interpoſition might prevail upon a temper and 
conſtitution ſo refined, and without thoſe Dregs which others had uſed 
tocarry about them to that promotion: theretore, after thoſe acknow. 
ledgements which were due for the Overtures, his Majeſty told him, 
« that he would entirely commit it to his wiſdom, to do thoſe Offices 
«with the new Pope as he thought fit, ſince he could expect nothing i 
4 but upon that Account; and that he would do any thing on His part 
« which was fit for him to do, and which ſhould be thought of moment 
«to facilitate the other Pretences. Whereupon the Duke told him, 
< that the bloody Laws in England againſt the Roman Catholick Reli- 
gion made a very great noiſe in the world; and that his Majeſty was 
generally underſtood to be a Prince of a tender and merciful nature, 
« which would not take delight in the executing ſo much cruelty; and 
therefore he conceiv'd it might be very agreeable to his inclination to 
«declare, and promiſe, that when 1t ſhould pleaſe God to reſtore his 
« Majeſty to his Government, he would never ſuffer thoſe Laws to be, 
« executed, but would cauſe them to be repealed; which generous and 
ec pious Reſolution made known to the Pope, would work very much 
cc upon him, and diſpoſe him to make an anſwerable return to his Ma- 
jeſty. The King anſwer d, © that his Highneſs might very ſafely un- 
« dertake on his behalf, that if it ſhould be in his Power, it ſhould never 
« he in his Will, to execute thoſe ſevere Laws: but that it was not in 
ce his power abſolutely to repeal them; and it would be leſs in his power 
«to do it, if he declared that he had a purpoſe to do it: therefore, That 
© muſt be left to time; and it might reaſonably be preſum'd, that he 
Would not be backward to do all of that kind which he ſhould find,, 
e himſelf able to do; and the Declaration which he then made, his Ma- 
te jeſty ſaid, that he would be ready to make to the Perſon the Duke 
« meant to ſend, if he came to him: which was acknowledged to be as 
much as could be deſired. 

GERMANY is the part of the world, where the Jeſuits are look d 
upon to have the Aſcendent over all other Men in the deepeſt myſteries 
of State and Policy, inſomuch as there is not a Prince's Court of the 
Roman Catholick Religion, wherein a Man is held to be a good Cour- 
tier, or to have a deſire to be thought a Wiſe Man, who hath not a je- 
ſuit to his Confeſſor; which may be one of the reaſons, that the Policy. 
of that Nation is ſo different from, and ſo much undervalued by the 
other politick Parts of the world. And therefore © 'tis the leſs to be won- 
der d at that this Duke, who had himſelf extraordinary qualifications, 
retain d that reverence for thoſe who had taught him when he was young, 
that he believ d Them to grow, and to be improv as faſt as He, and ſo 
to be ſtill abler to inform him. Without doubt, he did believe his ſe- 
ſuit, to be a very wiſe Man; and, it may be, knew that He would think 
ſo to whom he was ſent : and affoon as he came to him, he ſent him to 
the King to be inſtructed and inform'd of his Majeſty's pleaſure. The 
Man had a very good aſpect, and leſs vanity and preſumption than that» 
Society ule to have, and ſeem d deſirous to merit from the King by do- 
ing him Service; but had not the ſame confidence he ſhould do it, as 


The Eft his Maſter had. And when he return d from Rome, he brought nothing 
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with him from the Pope but general good wiſhes for the King's Refto« 
ration, and ſharp. complaints againſt Cardinal Magarin for being deaf 
to all Overtures of Peace; and that till then all attempts to ſerve his 
Majeſty would be vain and ineffectual; and concerning any Supply of 


Money, he told the Duke, that the Pope had uſed the ſame Adage that 
his Predeceflor had done; and ſo that Intrigue was determin'd. | 
THE reſt and quiet that the King propoſed to himſelf in this neceſſi- hy wy 
tated retreat, was diſturbed by the impatience and activity of his Friends 72 75 
in England; who notwithſtanding all his Majeſty's Commands, and In- re, 
10 junctions, not to enter upon any ſuddain and raſh InſurreRions, which 
could only contribute to their own ruin, without the leaſt benefit or 
advantage to His ſervice, were ſo pricked and ſtung by the inſolence of 
their Enemies, and the uneafineſs of their own condition and fortune, 
that they could not reſt. They ſent Expreſſes every day to Cologne for 
more Commiſſions, and Inſtructions, and made an erroneous judgement 
of their own ſtrength and power, by concluding that all who hated the 
preſent Government, would concur with them to overthrow it, at leaſt 
would act no part in the defence of it. They aſſured the King, that 
* they had made ſufficient proviſion of Armes and Ammunition, and 
* »« had ſo many Perſons engaged to appear upon any day that ſhould be 
c aſſign d, that they only deſired his Majeſty would appoint that day; 
c and that they were ſo united, that even the diſcovery before the day, 
«and the clapping up many Perſons in Priſon, which they expected, 
*ſhould not break the defign. The King doubted they would be de- 
ceivd; and that, though the Perſons who ſent thoſe Exprefles, were 
very honeſt Men, and had fervd well in the War, and were ready to 
engage again, yet they were not equal to ſo great a work. However, 
it was not fit to diſcountenance or diſhearten them; for, as many of his 
Party were too reſtleſs, and too active, ſo there were more of them re- 
1 miſs and lazy, and even abandon d to deſpair. The truth is, the un- 
| equal temper of thoſe who wiſh'd very well, and the jealouſy, at leaſt 
the want of confidence in each other, made the King's part exceedi 
| difficult. .Very many who held correſpondence with his Majeſty, and 
thoſe he aſſign d to that Office, would not truſt each other; every body 
| choſe their own knot, with whom they would converſe, and would not 
communicate with any body elſe; for which they had too juſt excuſes 
| from the diſcoveries which were made every day by want of Wit, as 
much as want of Honeſty ; and ſo Men were caſt into Priſon, and _ 
there, upon general Jealoufies. But this reſervation, fince they could 
not all reſolve to be quiet, prov'd very grievous to the King; for he 
could not convert and reſtrain thoſe who were too forward, by the coun- 
ſel of thoſe who ſtood in a better light, and could diſcern better what 
was to be done, becauſe they could not be brought together to confer; 
and they who appear d to be leſs deſperate, were by the others reproach d 
with being leſs Affectionate, and to want Loyalty as much as Courage: 
ſo they who were undone upon one and the fame Account, were o 
prefled, and torne in pieces by one and the fame Enemy, and could ne- 
ver hope for recovery but by one and the ſame remedy, grew to re- 
proach and revile one another, and contracted a greater Animoſity be- 
;-tween themſelves, than againſt their Common Adverſary: nor could 
the King reconcile this diſtemper, nor preſerve himſelf from being in- 
vaded by it. 
THouGH the Meflengers who were ſent, were addreſſed only to the 
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King himſelf, and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and were fo 
carefully concealed, that no Notice was taken or Advertiſement ſent 
by the many Spies, who were ſuborn'd to give Intelligence of any one 
Expreſs that was ſent to Cologne, yet they had commonly ſome friend 
or acquaintance in the Court, with whom they conferr d; and ever re. 
turn d worſe ſatisfied with thoſe who made objections againſt what they 
propoſed, or ſeem'd to doubt that they would not be able to perform 
what they ſo confidently promiſed; and it was thought a very reaſonable 
conviction of a Man who liked not the moſt extravagant Undertaking, 
if he were not ready to propoſe a better: ſo that his Majeſty thought, 
fit often to ſeem to think better of many things promiſed than in truth 


Propoſrions he did. The Meſſengers, which were ſent this Winter to Cologne (who, 


fo the King to 


this purpoſe 


from Evgland. 


I ay ftill, were honeſt Men, and ſent from thoſe who were ſuch) pro- 
poſed to the King, as they had formerly done, © that when they were 
e jn Armes, and had provided a place where his Majefty might land 
c ſafely, he would then be with them, that there might be no diſpute 
upon Command: and in the Spring they ſent to him, © that the day 
* was appointed, the eighteenth of April, when the Riſing would be 
te general, and many places ſeiſed upon, and ſome declare for the King, 
ce which were in the hands of the Army: for they ſtill pretended, and did., 
believe, © that a part of the Army would declare Againſt Cromwell at 
ce leaſt, though not For the King: that Kent was united to a Man; 
* Dover Caſtle would be poſſeſſed, and the whole County in Armes upon 
te that day; and therefore, that his Majeſty would vouchſafe to be in 
e ſome place, concealed, upon the Sea-Coaſt, which it was very eaſy 
«for him to be on that day; from whence, upon all being made good 
*that was undertaken, and full Notice given to his Majeſty that it was 
*ſo, he might then, and not before, tranſport himſelf to that part. 
« which he thought to be in the beſt poſture to receive him, and might 
ce give ſuch other directions to the reſt as he found neceſſary: and even; 
all theſe particulars were communicated in confidence by the Meflen- 
gers to their Friends who were near the King, and who again thought 
it but reaſonable to raiſe the Spirits of their Friends, by letting them 
know in how happy a condition the King's Affairs were in England; 
and © that his Friends were in ſo good a poſture throughout the King- 
dom, that they feared not that any diſcovery might be made to Crom- 
e ell, being ready to own and juſtify their Counſels with their Swords: 
ſo that all this quickly became more than whiſperd throughout the 


Court; and © that the King was only expected to be nearer England, 


* how diſguiſed ſoever, that he might quickly put himſelf into the head « 
*of the Army that would be ready to receive him, whereby all emula- 
e tions about Command might be prevented, or immediately taken 
away; and if his Majeſty ſhould now neglect this opportunity, it might 
te eaſily be concluded, that either he was betrayed, or that his counſels 
* were conducted by Men of very ſhallow capacities and underſtanding. 
How weakly and improbably ſoever theſe preparations were ad- 
juſted, the day was poſitively appointed, and was ſo near, at the time 
when his Majeſty had notice of it, that 1t was not poſſible for him to 
ſend Orders to contradict it: and he foreſaw, that if any thing ſhould 
be attempted without ſucceſs, it would be imputed to his not being at 5 
a diſtance near enough to countenance it. On the other hand, it was 
neither difficult, nor hazardous to his Majeſty, to remove that reproach, 


and to be in a place from whence he might advance if there were cauſe, 


or 
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or retire. back to Colagne, if there were nothing to do; and all this with 
ſo little noiſe, that his abſence ſhauld ſcarce be taken notice of. Here- 
upon, the Meſſenger return'd with the King's approbation of the day, 7% C 5. 
and direction, that aſſaon as the day ſhould be paſt, an Expreſs ſnould 70 Aae 
* be directed to F/u/oing at the Sign of the City of Roan (a known Inn 
in that Town) * to enquire for an Eng4/b-man (whoſe name was given 
him) “ wha ſhould be able to inform him, whither he ſhould repair to 


*« ſpeak with the King. =; 5 vor l 140 
BRFORE the Meſſengers departure, or the King's Reſolution was 
taken, the Earl of Rocheſter, who was always jealous that ſome body 
wauld be General before him, upon the firſt news of the general diſpo- 
fition and reſalution to be in Armes, defired the King, that he would 
«permit him to go over in diſguiſe, to the end that getting to London, 
* which was very ealy, he might, upon adviſing with the principal Per- 
© ſans engaged, of whom there was none who had not been commanded 
* by him, or was not inferior to him in Command, aſſiſt them in their 
«enterpriſe, and make the beſt of that force which they could bring to- 
e gether : and if he found. that they were not in truth competently pro- 
© yided to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, he might, by his Advice, and Autho- 
»»© rity, compoſe them to expect a better conjuncture, and in the mean 
time to give over all inconſiderate Attempts; and there would be lit- 
tle danger in his withdrawing back again to his Majeſty. 

WIr H this Errand the Earl left Cologne, under pretence of purſuing v. E. of 
his buſineſs with the Cerman Princes, upon the Donative of the Diet; *- 
ſor which he uſed to make many Journies; and no body ſuſpected that , Tig 
he was gone upon any other defign. But when he came into Flanders, ute. 
he was not at all reſery'd; but in the hours of good fellowſhip, which“ 
was a great. part ofthe day and night, communicated his purpoſe to any 
Body he did believe would keep him Company, and run the ſame ha- 
ard with him; and finding S' Fo/eph Mag as, who had ſervd the King 
in the laſt War very honeſtly, and was then watching at the Sca-Coaſt 
to take the firſt opportunity to tranſport himſelf aſſoon as he ſhould 
hear of the general Inſurrection (which all Letters to all places men- 
tion d as a matter reſolv d on) Rocheſter frankly declared to him what 
he was going about: ſo they hired a Bark at Dunkirk; and without any S en 
miſad venture, found themſelves in ſafety together at London: but ma- g 
ny of thoſe who ſhould have been in Armes were ſeiſed upon, and ſe- 
cured in ſeveral Priſons. | 

Tax Meſſenger being diſpatch, the King, at the time appointed, 7% Kive ge. 

and that he might be ſure to be near at the day, left Cologne very early Zh 
in the morning, attended only by the Marquis of Ormond, and one 
Groom to lock to their Horſes: nor was it known to any Body, but to 
the Chancellor and the Secretary Nicbalas, whither the King was gone, 
they making ſuch relations to inquiſitive People, as they thought fit. 
The day before the King went, & John Mennes, and John Nicholas, 
eldeſt Son to the Secretary, were ſent into Zeeland, to ſtay there till 
they ſhould receive farther Orders; the former of them being the Per- 
Jon deſign d to be at the Sign of the Roar: in Fuaſbing, and the other to 
be near to prepare any thing for the Kings hand that ſhould be found 
— 2 , and to keep the Ciphers; both of them Perſons of undoubted 
( [1 1 Jom n tus! 
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liſh Lady, who had been brought up in the Court of the Queen of Bo. 


| hemia, and was the Daughter of a Gentleman of a very noble family, 


who had been long an Officer in Holland. The King had made 'this 
Dutch. man a Baronet; and ſome who were nearly acquainted with him, 
were confident that his Majeſty might ſecretly repoſe himſelf in his 
Houſe, without any notice taken of him, as long as it would be ne- 
ceſſary for him to be concealed. And his Majeſty being firſt aſſured 
of this, made his journey directly thither, in the manner mention d be. 
fore; and being receiv d, as he expected, in that Houſe, he gave preſent 
notice to 8 John Mennes and M Nicholas, that they might know whi- ie 
ther to reſort to his Majeſty upon any occaſion. Upon his firſt Arrival 


there, he receiv d intelligence, that the Meſſenger who had been diſ- 


< patched from Cologne, met with croſs winds and accidents in his re- 
«turn, which had been his misfortune likewiſe in his journey thither; 
te ſo that he came not ſo ſoon to London as was expected; whereupon 
* ſome conceivd that the King did not approve the day, and therefore 


«excuſed themſelves from appearing at the time; others were well con- 


c tent with the excuſe, having diſcern'd, with the approach of the day, 
© that they had embark'd themſelves in a deſign of more difficulty than 
ce was at firſt apprehended; and ſome were actually ſeiſed upon, and: 
«<;mpriſon'd, by which they were incapable of performing their pro- 
ce miſe. Though this diſappointment confirm'd the King in his formet 
belief, that nothing ſolid could reſult from ſuch a general combina- 
tion; yet he thought it fit, now he was in a Poſt where he might ſe- 
curely reſt, to expect what the Earl of Roche/ter's preſence, of whoſe 
being in London he was advertiſed , might produce. And by this 
time the Chancellor of the Exchequer, according to Order, was come 
to Breda; from whence he every day might hear from, and ſend to 
the King. | 00 Di, 

THERE cannot be a greater Manifeſtation of the univerſal prejudice 
and averfion in the whole Kingdom towards Cromwell, and his Govern- 
ment, than that there could be ſo many defigns and conſpiracies againſt 
him, which were communicated to ſo many Men, and that ſuch fignal 
and notable Perſons could reſort to London, and remain there, without 
any ſuch information or diſcovery, as might enable him to cauſe them 
to be apprehended; there being no body intent and zealous to make any 
ſuch diſcoveries, but ſuch whoſe trade it was for great Wages to give 
him thoſe informations, who ſeldom care whether what they inform 
be true or no. The Earl of Rocheſter conſulted with great freedom in 
London with the Kings friends; and found that the Perſons impriſon d / 
were only taken upon general ſuſpicion, and as being known to be of 
that Party, not upon any particular diſcoyery of what they defign'd or 
intended to do: and that the ſame Spirit ſtill poſſeſſed thoſe who were 
at Liberty. The Defign in Ken? appear d not reaſonable, at leaſt not 
to begin upon; but he was perſwaded (and he was very credulous) that 
in the North there was a foundation of ſtrong hopes, and a Party ready 
to appear powerful enough to poſſeſs themſelves of Tor; nor had the 
Army many Troops in thoſe parts. In the Weſt likewiſe there appear d 
to be a ſtrong Combination, in which many Gentlemen were engaged, 
whole Agents were then in London, and were exceedingly im 
nate to have a day aſſign d, and defired no more, than that 8 Joſepb 
Wag$taff might be authoriſed to be in the head of them; who had 
been well known to them; and he was as ready to engage with them. 
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The Earl of Rocheſter liked the cbuntenance of the North better; and Ee 
ſent Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant Gentleman, and nobly allied in thoſe fir f e 
parts, to prepare the Party there; and appointed a day and place for the (119.4 mw, 
Rendezvous; and promiſed to be himſelf there; and was contented that. **# 
S To/eph'WagStaff ſhould go into the Weſt; who, upon conference with 
thoſe of that Country, likewiſe appointed their Rendezvous upon a fixt 
day, to be within two miles of Salisbury. It was an Argument that they 
had no mean opinion of their ſtrength, that they appointed to appear 
that very day when the Judges were to keep their Aſſizes in that City, 
and where the Sheriff, and principal Gentlemen of the County were 
obliged to give their attendance. Of both theſe reſolutions the Earl of 
Rocheſter, who knew where the King was, took care to advertiſe his 
Majeſty; who, from hence, had his former faint hopes renew'd; and in 
a ſhort time after they were ſo improv'd, that he thought of nothing 
more, than how he might with the greateſt ſecrecy tranſport himſelf 
into England; for which he did expect a ſuddain occaſion. 
SIR Joſeph WagStaff had been formerly Major General of the Foot in 
the King's Weſtern Army, a Man generally belov'd; and though he 
was rather for execution than counſel, a ſtout Man, who look d not 
far before him; yet he had a great companionableneſs in his nature, 
which exceedingly prevail d with thoſe, who, in the intermiſſion of 
fighting, lov'd to ſpend their time in jollity and mirth. He, aſſoon as 
the day was appointed, left London, and went to ſome of his friends 
Houſes in the Country, near the place, that he might aſſiſt the Prepa- 
rations as much as was poſſible. Thoſe of Hamſbire were not ſo pun- 
ctual at their own Rendezvous, as to be preſent at that near Salisbury 
at the hour; however, ag laß, and they of Wiltſhire, appear d ac- N- Ria «t 
cording to expectation. Penruddock, a Gentleman of a fair fortune, 
and great zeal and forwardneſs in the ſervice, Hugh Grove, Jones, and 
other Perſons of condition, were there with a Body of near two hun- 
dred Horſe well armd; which, they preſumed, would every day be 
improv'd upon the acceſs of thoſe who had engaged themſelves in the 
Weſtern Aſſociation, eſpecially after the fame of their being up, and ef: 
fecting any thing, ſhould come to their ears. They accounted that they 
were already ſtrong enough to viſit Salisbury in all its preſent luſtre, 
knowing that they had many friends there, and reckoning that all who 
were not againſt them, were for them; and that they ſhould there en- 
creaſe their Numbers both in Foot, and Horſe; with which the Town 
then abounded : Nor did their computation and conjecture fail them, 
They enter d the City about five of the Clock in the morning: they ap- 
pointed ſome Officers, of which they had plenty, to cauſe all the Stables 
to be lock d up, that all the Horſes might be at their devotion; others, 
to break open the Goals, that all there might attend their Benefactors. 
They kept a good Body of Horſe upon the Market-place, to encounter 
all oppoſition; and gave order to apprehend the Judges and the Sheriff, 
who were yet in their Beds, and to bring them into the Market-place 
with their ſeveral Commiſſions, not caring to ſeiſe upon the Perſons of 
any others. 
ALI. this was done with ſo little noiſe or diſorder, as if the Town 
t had been all of one mind. They who were within doors, except they 
were commanded to come out, ſtaid ſtill there, being more defirous to 
hear than to ſee what was done; very many being well pleaſed, and 
not willing that others ſhould diſcern it " their Countenance. ay 
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the Judges were brought out in their Robes, and humbly produced their 
Commiſſions, and the Sheriff likewiſe, #ag7aff reſolv d, after he had 
cauſed the King to be proclaim'd, to cauſe them all three to be hang d 
(who were half dead already) having well conſider d, with the Policy 
which Men in ſuch Actions are naturally poſſeſſed with, how he him. 
ſelf ſhould be uſed if he were under their hands, choofing therefore to 
be before-hand with them. But he having not thought fit to delibe- 
rate this before-hand with his friends, whereby their ſcrupulous Con- 
ſciences might have been confirm d, many of the Country Gentlemen 
were ſo ſtartled with this Propofition, that they proteſted againſt it; u 
and poor Penruddock was ſo paſſionate to preſerve their lives, as if 
works of this nature could be done by halves, that the Major General 
durſt not perſiſt in it; but was prevaild with to diſmiſs the Judges, and, 
having taken their Commiſſions from them, to oblige them upon an- 
other occaſion to remember to whom they ow'd their lives, reſolving 
{till to hang the Sheriff; who poſitively, though humbly, and with 
many tears, refuſed to proclaim the King; which being otherwiſe done, 
they likewiſe prevail'd with him rather to keep the Sheriff alive, and 
to carry him with them to redeem an honeſter Man out of the hands 
of their Enemies. This ſeem d an ill omen to their future agreement, u 
and ſubmiſſion to the Commands of their General; nor was the tender- 
heartedneſs fo general, but that very many of the Gentlemen were much 
ſcandaliſed at it, both as it was a contradiction to their Commander in 
Chief; and as it would have been a ſeaſonable Act of ſeverity to have 
cemented thoſe to perſeverance who were engaged in it, and have 
kept them from entertaining any hopes but in the ſharpneſs of their 
Swords. 

THE Noiſe of this Action was very great both in and out of the 
Kingdom, whither it was quickly ſent. Without doubt it was a bold 
enterpriſe, and might have produced wonderful effects, if it had been; 
proſecuted with the ſame reſolution, or the ſame raſhneſs, it was en- 
ter d into. All that was reaſonable in the general contrivance of in- 
ſurrection and commotion over the whole Kingdom, was founded u 
a ſuppoſition of the diviſion and faction in the Army; which was known 
to be ſo great, that it was thought Crommell durſt not draw the whole 
Army to a general Rendezvous, out of apprehenfion that, when they 
ſhould once meet together, he ſhould no longer be maſter of them. And 
thence it was concluded, that, if there were in any one place ſuch a 
Body brought together as might oblige Cromaell to make the Army, 
or a conſiderable part of it to march, there would at leaſt be no diſpoſi- 
tion in them to fight to ſtrengthen his Authority, which they abhorr d. 
And many did at that time believe, that if they had remain'd with that 
Party at Salisbury for ſome days, which they might well have done 
without any diſturbance, their Numbers would have much encreaſed, 
and their friends farther Weſt muſt have been prepared to receive them, 
when their retreat had been neceſlary by a ſtronger part of the Armies 
marching againſt them. Cromwell himſelf was alarm'd; he knew well 
the diſtemper of the Kingdom, and in his Army, and now when he 
| ſaw ſuch a Body gather'd together without any noiſe, that durſt, in the 
; middle of the Kingdom, enter into one of the chief Cities of it, whens 
1 his Judges and all the Civil power of that County was in it, and take 

them Priſoners, and proclaim the King in a time of full Peace, and 
when no Man durſt ſo much as name him but with areproach, he could 
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not imagine, that ſuch an enterpriſe could be undertaken without 2 
univerſal Conſpiracy; in which his on Army could not be innocent; 
and therefore knew not how to truſt them together. But all this ap- 
prehenfion vaniſh'd, when it was known, that within four or five hours 
after they had perform d this exploit,” they left the Town with very 
ſmall encreaſe or addition to their numbers. 0b 


THE truth is, they did nothing reſolutely after their firſt Action; 
and were in ſuch diſorder, and diſcontent between themſelves, that 


without ſtaying for their friends out of Hamſbire (who were, to the 
number of two or three hundred Horſe, upon their way, and would 
have been at Salisbury that night) upon pretence that they were ex- 
pected in Dorſeiſbire, they left the Town, and took the Sheriff with 
them, about two of the Clock in the afternoon : but were ſo weary of 
their days Labour, and their Watching the night before, that they 
grew leſs in love with what they were about, and differ d again amongſt 
themſelves about the Sheriff; whom many defired to be preſently re- 
leaſed; and that party carried it in hope of receiving good Offices after- 
wards from him. In this manner they continued on their march Weſt- 
ward. They from Hamſbire, and other places, who were behind 
them, being angry for their leaving Salisbury, would not follow, but 
ſcatter d themſelves; and they who were before them, and heard in 
what diſorder they had left Miliſbire, likewiſe diſperſed: ſo that after 
they had continued their journey into Devonſbire, without meeting 
any who would joyn with them, Horſe and Men were ſo tired for 
want of meat and ſleep, that one fingle Troop of Horſe, inferior in 
number, and commanded by an Officer of no credit in the War, being 
in thoſe parts by chance, follow'd them at a diſtance, till they were 
ſo ſpent, that he rather intreated than compelld them to deliver them- 
ſelves; ſome, and amongſt thoſe Yagfaf, quitted their Horſes, and 
; found ſhelter in ſome honeſt Men's Houſes; where they were conceal d 
till opportunity ſerv'd to tranſport them into the parts beyond the Seas, 
where they arrivd ſafely. But M Penruddoct, M Grove, and moſt 
of the reſt, were taken Priſoners, upon promiſe given by the Officer 
that their Lives ſhould be ſaved; which they quickly found he had no 
Authority to make good. For Cromwell no ſooner heard of his cheap 
Victory, than he ſent Judges away with a new Commiſſion of Oyer 
and Terminer, and Order to proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt 
the Offenders. But Roles, his Chief Juſtice, who had ſo luckily eſcaped 
at Salisbury, had not recover d the fright; and would no more look 
-thoſe Men in the face who had dealt ſo kindly with him; but expreſly 
refuſed to be employ'd in the ſervice, raifing ſome ſcruples in point of 
Law, whether the Men could be legally condemn'd ; upon which Crom- 
well, ſhortly after, turn d him out of his Office, having found others 
who executed his Commands. Penruddock ; and Grove, loſt their 
heads at Exeter; and others were hanged there; who having recover'd 
the faintneſs they were in when they render'd, died with great cou- 
rage and reſolution, profeſſing their Duty and Loyalty to the King: 
many were ſent to Salisbury, and tryed and executed there, in the 
place where they had ſo lately triumphed; and ſome who were con- 
odemnd, where there were Fathers, and Sons, and Brothers, that the 
Butchery might appear with ſome remorſe, were reprieyd, and ſold, 
and ſent ſlaves to the Barbadoes ; where their treatment was ſuch, 
that few of them eyer return d into their own Country. Thus this 
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little fire, which probably might have kindled and enflamed all the 
Kingdom, was for the preſent extinguiſh'd in the Weſt; and Cromwe!] 
ſecured without the help of his Army; which he ſaw, by the coun- 
tenance it then ſhew'd when they thought he ſhould have uſe of them, 
it was high time to reform; and in that he reſolyd to uſe no longer 
delay. | 
The il. ſucceſs Tr E Defign of the North, which was thought to be much better 
Abele prepared and provided for, made leſs noiſe, and expired more peace. 
North. ably. The Earl of Rocheſter, who ſaw danger at a diſtance with great 
courage, and look d upon it leſs. reſolutely when it was nearer, made 
his journey from London, with a friend or two, into Tork-/bire at the 
time appointed; and found ſuch an appearance of Gentlemen upon the 
place, as might very well have deſery'd his patience. There had been 
lome miſtake in the Notice that had been given, and they who did ap. 
pear, undertook for many who were abſent, that, if he would appoint 
another ſhort day for a Rendezyous, he ſhould be well attended. Mar. 
maduke Darcy had ſpent his time very well amongſt them, and found 
them well diſpoſed, and there could be no danger in ſtaying the time 
propoſed, many of them having Houſes, where he might be well con- 
cealed, and the Country generally wiſh'd well to the King, and to thoſe 
who concern'd themſelves in his Affairs. But he took many exceptions; 
complain d, as if they had deceivd him; and asked many Queſtions, 
which were rather reaſonable than ſeaſonable, and which would have 
furniſh'd reaſons againſt entring upon the defign, which were not to be 
urged now when they were to execute, and when indeed they ſeem d 
to have gone too far to retire. He had not yet heard of the ill Succeſs 
at Salisbury: yet he did not think the force which the Gentlemen were 
confident they could draw together, before they could meet with any 
oppoſition, ſufficient to enter upon any Action, that was like to be 
dangerous in the end: So he reſolv d to ſtay no longer; the Gentlemen 
being as much troubled that he had come at all; they parted with little 
The Ear! of good Will to each other, the Earl returning through by roads to Lon- 
Rochelter re- don, which was the ſecureſt place, from whence he gave the King no- 


turnt to Lon- 


don; whence tice of the hopeleſsneſs of Affairs. If he had not been a Man very for- 
Xing iu utunate in diſguiſes, he could never have eſcaped ſo many perambula- 
ſ«c5. tions. For as he was the leaſt wary in making his Journies in ſafe hours, 
fo he departed very unwillingly from all places where there was good 
cating and drinking; and enterd into Conferences with any Strangers 
he met, or joynd with. | 
A: Aciden, WHEN he return d from the North, he lodged at <Aplesbury ; and 
4, #2" having been obſerv'd to ride out of the way in a large ground, not far 
from the Town, of which he ſeemd to take ſome Survey, and had asked 
many queſtions of a Country Fellow who was there ( that ground in 
truth belonging to his own Wife) the next Juſtice of Peace had notice 
of it; who being a Man devoted to the Government, and all that Coun- 
try very ill affected always to the King, and the News of Salisbury, 
and the Proclamation thereupon, having put all Men upon their Guard, 
came himſelf to the Inn where the Earl was; and being inform d, that 
there were only two Gentlemen above at Supper ( for S' Nicholas Ar- 
morer was likewiſe with the Earl, and had accompanied him in that, 
Journey) he went into the Stable; and upon view of the Horſes found 
they were the ſame which had been obſery'd in the Ground. The Ju- 


ſtice commanded the Keeper of the Inn, one Cl, who, beſides 5 
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he was a Perſon notoriouſly affected to the Government, was likewiſe 
an Officer, that he ſhould not ſuffer thoſe Horſes, nor the Perſons 
to whom they belonged, to go out of the Houſe, till he, the ſaid 
« Tuftice, came thither in the morning; when he would examine the 
« Gentlemen, who they were, and from whence they came. The Earl 
was quickly advertiſed of all that paſſed below, and enough apprehen- 
ſive of what muſt follow. m the morning. Whereupon he preſently ſent 
for the Maſter of the Houſe, and no body being preſent but his Com- 
panion, he told him, © he would put his life into his hands; which he 
«might deſtray or preſerve: that he could get nothing by the one, but 
« by the other he ſhould have profit, and thegood Will of many Friends, 
« who might be able to do him good. Then he told him who he was; 
and as an earneſt of more benefit that he might receive hereafter, he 
gave him thirty or forty Jacobus g, and a fair gold Chain, which was 
more worth to be ſold than one hundred pounds. Whether the Man 
was moved by the reward, which he might have poſſeſſed without de- 
ſerving it, or by generoſity, or by wiſdom; and foreſight, for he was a 
Man of a very good Underſtanding, and might contider the changes 
which follow'd after, and in which this Service prov of advantage to 


him, he did reſolve to permit and contrive their eſcapes: and though 


he thought fit to be accountable to the Juſtice for their Horſes, yet he 
cauſed two other, as good for their purpoſe, of his own, to be made 
ready by a truſty Servant in another Stable; who, about Midnight, 
conducted them into London. way; which put them in ſafety. The Inn- 
Keeper was viſited in the morning by the Juſtice; whom he carried 
into the Stable, where the Horſes ſtill ſtood, he having ſtill kept the 
Key in his own Pocket, not making any doubt of the Perſons whilſt he 
kept their Horſes; but the Inn-Keeper confeſſed they were eſcaped out of 
his Houſe in the Night, how or whither he could not imagine. The Ju- 


oſtice threaten d loud; but the Inn-Keeper was of that unqueſtionable fi. 


delity, and gave ſuch daily demonſtration of his Affection to the Com- 
mon- wealth, that Comuell more ſuſpected the connivance of the Ju- 
ſtice (who ought not to have deferrd the examination of the Perſons 
till the morning) than the Integrity of a Man ſo well known as the Inn- 
Keeper was. The Earl remain d in London whilſt the enquiry was warm 
and importunate, and afterwards eaſily procured a paſſage for Hlan. 
ders; and fo return d to Cologne. 


Ass oo as the King receiv'd Advertiſement of the ill Succefles in King 
England, and that all their hopes were for the preſent blaſted there, he{= = 


land; and 


till the Chancellor of the Exchequer attended him; and then return'd 
with all ſpeed to Cologne; where his little Court was quickly gather d 
together again, and better diſpoſed to fit ſtill, and expect God's own 
time. His Majeſty was exceedingly afflicted with the loſs of ſo many 
honeſt Gentlemen in Ezg/and, who had engaged themſelves fo deſpe- 
rately, not only without, but expreſsly againſt his Majeſty's Judge- 
ment: and he was the more troubled, becauſe he was from ſeveral of 
his Friends from thence advertiſed, that all his Counſels were diſ- 
*coverd ; and that Cromwell had perſect Intelligence of whatſoever 


oc his Majeſty reſolv d to do, and of all he ſaid Himſelf; fo that it would 


*not be ſafe for any Body tocorreſpond with hum, or to meddle in his 
Affairs or Concernments : that his coming into Zeeland, and his con- 
"tinuance there, was known to ——_ x with all the — 

113 his 


vleft Zeeland, and, returning by Breda, ſtayed in a Dorp near the Town, e 
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e his Motion; that many Perſons of condition were ſeiſed upon, and 
impriſon d for having a deſign to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome Towns, 
*and Places of ſtrength; which Intelligence eould not be given but 
from Cologne; implying, © that the miſcarriage in all the laſt defigns, 
© proceeded wholely from the Treaſon of ſome Perſons near his Ma- 
«zeſty. The King did not at all wonder that Cromwell, and his Inſtru- 
ments, took great pains to make it generally be believ'd, that they 
knew all that was reſolv'd or thought of at Cologne; but that any Men 
who were really devoted to'his Service, and who had kindneſs and 
efteem for all thoſe who were truſted by his Majeſty, ſhould be wrought . 
upon to believe thoſe reports, very much diſturbed him. | 
WIaILSs v he was in this Agony, and immediately after his return 


The Diſcovery to Cologne, a diſcovery was made of a Villany, that made him excuſe 


of the Trea- 


chery of Man- 


ning; and 4 
particular ac- 
count of it. 


his Friends in England for their Jealouſy, and yet compoſed his own 
mind from any fear of being betray d, it being an Impoſture of ſach 
a. Nature, as was dangerous and ridiculous together. There was one 
Manning, a proper young Gentleman, bred a Roman Catholick in the 
Family of the Marquis of Morceſter, whoſe Page he had been. His 
Father, of that Religion likewiſe, had been a Colonel in the King's 
Army; and was ſlain at the Battle of < Aresord; where this young. 
Man, being then a Youth, was hurt, and maimd in the left Arm and 
Shoulder. This Gentleman came to Cologne ſhortly after the King 
came thither firſt, and pretended, that he had fold the incumber d 
«fortune his Father had left him; upon which, he had enough to main- 
«tain him, and reſolv'd to ſpend it in waiting upon the King, till his 
% Majeſty ſhould be able to raiſe an Army; in which he hoped to have 
c an opportunity to revenge his Father's Blood; with many diſcourſes 
of that Nature; and he brought a Letter to D' Earles from his Uncle 
eManning, who was well known to him, to commend his Nephew to 
his converſation. He was a handſome Man, had ſtore of good Cloaths, ,. 
and plenty of Money; which, with the memory of his Father, eaſily 
introduced him, and made him acceptable to the Company that was 
there. He knew moſt of the King's Party in England, and ſpoke as 
if he were much truſted by them, and held correſpondence with them; 
and had every Week the Diurnal, and the News of London, which ſel- 
dom elſe came fo far as Cologne. He aſſociated himſelf moſt with the 
good-fellows, and eat in their company , being well provided for the 


expence. By degrees, he infinuated himſelf with the Earl of Roche- 


ter, and told him, © that all the King's Party look d upon him, as the 


«General who muſt govern and command them; for which they were, 


very impatient: that he himſelf would be ready to run his Fortune, 
*and attend him into Exgland; and that he had two hundred good 
Men liſted, who would appear well mounted and armed, whenever 
che ſhould require them; and that he knew where good Sums of Mo- 
*ney lay ready to be applied to that Service. The Earl was raviſh'd 
with this diſcourſe, and lookd upon him as a Man ſent from Heaven 
to advance his defigns; and asked him, whether he had been with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and communicated all this to him? 
He ſaid, he had, at his firft coming to Town, waited upon the Chan- 
*cellor; and intended to have ſpoken of this, and much more than he,. 
*had yet ſpoken, if He had been vacant, or willing to hear: but he 
*ſeem'd to him too reſerv d; which he imputed then to ſome buſineſs 
that poſſeſſed him, and therefore made him a ſecond viſit; 9 — 
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found him with the ſame warineſs, and without a defire to be inform d 
by him concerning the Affairs of that Kingdom; ſo that he reſolvd to 
e yiſit him no more. 504 * 4 
In the end, he told the Earl, that he would impart a ſecret to him 
« of the laſt importance, and which he had not yet had opportunity 
«to inform the King of, and, he did believe, it would be the ſame 
thing to impart it to his Lordſhip as to his Majeſty himſelf; the Sum 
« was, that he was truſted by the young Earl of Pembroke, whoſe af- 
4 fections were entire for his Majeſty, to aſſure the King of the ſame; 
o and that though it would not be fafe for him to appear in the head, 
and beginning of an Inſurrection, he would advance it as much as if 
«*he were there in Perſon; and becauſe he knew the Weſt was better 
prepared to begin the Work than any other part of the Kingdom, he 
had cauſed three thouſand pounds to be laid aſide, and kept ready at 
Milton, which ſhould be deliver d to any Man, who, in the King's 
Name, ſhould require it of ſuch a Man (naming a Perſon, who was 
known to be much truſted by that Earl) © upon delivery of a private 
«Token he produced out of his Pocket (which was a clean piece of 
Paper, ſealed with three impreſſions of an Antick head in hard Wax) 
»* which, he ſaid, the Earl required him to preſent to the King when 
ehe thought it might be ſeaſonable. He added, that he would be 
glad to be himſelt in that firſt engagement, and fo to be preſent when 
*that Token ſhould be deliver'd; yet he confider'd, that he was not 
«enough known to have ſuch a Secret imparted to him, as the time 
of ſuch an action ought to be; and therefore, if it pleaſed the King, 
he would preſently deliver that Token into his Lordſhip's hands; who, 
he was confident, would be the firſt that would have opportunity to 
© employ it. 
THe Earl had the Journey then in his head, which he made ſhortly 
after; and thought ſuch a Treaſure as this would much advance the 
ſervice. He made haſt to inform the King of the whole, that he might 
have his approbation to receive the Token. To that purpoſe, he brought 
the Man to the King; who had never before taken other notice of him, 
than for his bringing the Diurnal conſtantly to be read to his Majeſty 
after dinner, or ſupper, as he receivd it. He made a large Relation 
to the King of what the Earl of Pembroke had commanded him to 
ſay, and preſented the Token to his Majeſty for the three thouſand 
pounds; the manner of his diſcourſe being ſuch, as the King had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of the truth of it. Aſſoon as he left the King, the Earl 
brought him to the Chancellor, conjuring him to uſe him with great 
kindneſs, and gently reproaching him for his want of Courteſy to him 


before; which he wonder d at; for it was very true that Manning had 


viſited him twice before, and it was as true, that he had receiv'd him 
with as much civility as was poſſible, having known his Father, and 
moſt of his Family, and was glad to ſee him frequently at Prayers, 
well knowing that he had been bred a Roman Catholick; and the 
young Man had ſeem d much pleaſed with the Reception he had given 
him. But from that time that he made that Relation concerning the 
Earl of Pembroke, which he repeated over to him as he had related it 
eto the King, the Chancellor always ſuſpe&ed him; and could not 
vail with himſelf to have any familiarity with him; which the other 
complained heavily of, and the Chancellor was much reproached for 
not treating a Perſon of ſo much merit, who had loſt his Father and 


been 
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been himſelf maim d in the King's Service, with more openneſs; for 
he did always uſe him with all neceſſary civility. But the Chancellor's 
knowledge of the Earl of Pembroke, and of the humour that then po. 
ſeſſed him, and of the uneafineſs of his own fortune, which did not 
make him at that time: Maſter of much Money, beſides that he be. 
lievd that, if the thing were true, he ſhould have receivd advertiſe. 
ment ſooner of it from a Perſon who was moſt truſted by the Earl, 
and who correſponded very conſtantly with the Chancellor, made him 
diſtruſt him. He therefore told the King, that he doubted Manning 
had made that part of the ſtory to make himſelf the more welcome; 
which his Majeſty did not think was a reaſonable jealouſy; but wiſh'd 
him to uſe all the means he could to diſcover the truth. The Chan- 
.cellor had no farther ſuſpicion of him than upon the account of that 
ſtory, nor the leaſt apprehenſion that he was a Spy. | 
_. WHEN it was publickly known that the King was abſent from Co. 
Jogne, at that time that he made his Journey to Zeeland, in the man- 
ner that is mention before, the Earl of Roche/ter being departed from 
thence ſome time before, M Manning appear d wonderfully troubled, 
and complaind to ſome, *© that he being entruſted by all the Kings 
friends, who would not credit any Orders but ſuch as ſhould paſs: 
*through his hands, the King was now gone without imparting it to 
*him; which would be the ruin of his defign. He went to the Chan- 
cellor, and lamented himſelf, © that there ſhould be any Sword drawn 
ein Euglaud before His; his Father's blood boiled within him and 
kept him from ſleep. He defired him therefore, that he would {6 
«far communicate the deſign to him, that he might only know to what 
«part of England to tranſport himſelf, that he might be in action aſſoon 
as might be poſſible. He could draw nothing from the Chancellor; 
who told him, © that he knew of no probability of any action; and 
ce therefore could give no advice. Upon which he complain d much 
of the Chancellor's want of kindneſs to him: but he loſt no time in 
following the King; and having great acquaintance with Herbert Price, 
a Man much truſted by the Earl of Roche ſter, and that affected to know, 
or to be thought to know the greateſt ſecrets, he prevail d with him, 
upon bearing his Charges, to accompany him, that they might find out 
where the King was, at leaſt that they might be ready on the Sea Coaſt, 
to tranſport themſelves into Exgland upon the firſt occaſion. Whether by 
accident, or that the Earl of Rocheſter had made any mention of Zee. 
land to M Price, thither they both came; and ſeeing S' John Mennes, 
and M Nicholas there, they believ'd there might likewiſe be others of + 
their Cologne friends. Herbert Price, as he was a Man of a very in- 
quiſitive nature, watch d fo narrowly, that he found an opportunity to 
meet the King in an evening, when he uſed to walk to take a little air 
after the days confinement. The King, fince he was diſcover'd, thought 
it beſt to truſt him; and charged him not only“ to make no diſcovery, 
< but to remove out of the Iſland, leſt his being ſeen there, might 
*raile ſuſpicion in other Men. He did very importunately deſire the 
King that he might. bring Manning to ſpeak with him, as not only an 
honeſt Man (as no doubt he thought him to be) but a Man of that im- 
portance and truſt, as might contribute much to his preſent ſervice. ; 
But the King would by no means admit him, nor did he ſee him; yet 
afterwards, upon this reflection, his Majeſty concluded that Cromwell 
came to be informd of his being in Zeeland, without any 175 to 
rries 
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M' Price's fideliity ; which was not ſuſpected, though his preſumption, 


and importunity, were always very inconvenient. | 
SHORTLY after the Kings return to Cologne, Manning likewiſe 
came thither with his accuſtomd confidence. And in this time the 
Chancellor receiv'd Advertiſement from England, that he had no kind 
te f truſt from the Earl of Pembroke, but on the contrary, had been 
te turn d out of his Service upon matter of diſhoneſty ; and that he was 
A looſe Perſon, of no Reputation: and his Majeſty was inform d by 
others from Antmerp, © that every Poſt brought many Letters for him, 
* which were taken up there, and tranſmitted to Co/ogne; and that he 


had Letters of credit upon a Merchant of Antwerp for good Sums of 


“Money. All this raiſed a ſuſpicion in the King; who gave direction 
to a truſty Perſon, who was purpoſely ſent to take up all thoſe Letters 
at Antwerp, which were ſent thither from E7g/and for him, it being 
known under what cover they came, and likewiſe thoſe which were 
ſent from Cologne by him, his addreſs being likewiſe diſcoyerd. By 
this means the Party return'd with many great Packets both from, and 
to him; which being opend, and read, adminiſter d matter of great 
amazement. There were Letters from Thurlorw, Crowwel!'s Secre 


and principal Miniſter, containing the ſatisfaction the Protector re- 
ceivd in the particular Intelligence he receiy'd from him, with ſhort 


Inſtructions how he ſhould behave himſelf. The Perſon employ d had 
been ſo dextrous, that he brought with him Manning's Letters of three 
Poſts, all full of the moſt particular things done at Cologne; and the 
particular words faid by the King, and Others, that muſt needs affect 
thoſe who ſhould receive the Intelligence; but of all which there was 
nothing true; no ſuch Action had been done, no ſuch word ſpoken. 

I x one Letter, after ſuch information as he thought fit, he ſaid, 
*that by the next he ſhould ſend ſuch advice as was of much more mo- 


ment than he had ever yet ſent, and above what he had given from 


* Zeeland, and by which they might ſee, that there was nothing ſo ſe- 
*cret at Cologne, of which he could not be inform'd, if he had Money 
*enough; and therefore defired the Bill for the thouſand Crowns might 
be diſpatched. Together with this, the Letter of the ſubſequent Poſt 
was likewiſe ſeiſed upon; and by his Method, which was afterwards 
diſcover'd, it was very probable that they were both ſent at one and 
the ſame time, and by the ſame Poſt, though they were of ſeveral dates. 
That of the latter date was very long, and in it was encloſed an Over- 
ture or Defign for the ſurpriſe and taking of Plymouth; in which there 


was a very exact and true diſcription of the Town, and Fort, and Ifland, 


and the preſent ſtrength and Force that was there. Then a propofition, 
that a Veſſel with five hundred Men (there were no more defired) 
ſhould come to ſuch a place (a Creek deſcribed) and upon a fign then 
given, ſuch a place in the Town ſhould be firſt ſeiſed upon, whilſt others 
ſhould poſſeſs both the Fort, and the Iſland. The Names of the Per- 
ſons who undertook to do both the one, and the other, were likewiſe ſet 
down; and they were all Men known to be well affected to the King, who, 
with the aſſiſtance of that five hundred Men, might indeed be able to 
maſter the place. For the better going through the Work when it was 


thus begun, there was an undertaking that 8 Hugh Pollard, and other 


Perſons named, who were all notable Men for their Zeal to the King's 

Service, ſhould be ready from the Devon/bire fide, as Colonel Arundel 

and others from Cormwal, to ſecond and ſupport what was to be done. 
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THE Letter inform d, that when the King deliver d that Paper to 
te the Council (which, he ſaid, he had receiv d from a very good hand; 
and then the Marquis of Ormond made this, and this obje&ion, and 
others found this, and that difficulty in the Execution of the Enterpriſe 


all which the Chancellor anſwer'd very clearly, and the King himſelf 


ſaid very much of the eaſineſs of the Undertaking) © there was one dif. 
*ficulty urged, that the King himſelf appear d to be ſtartled at, and 
*lookd upon the Chancellor; who aroſe from, his place, and went to 
© the Kings Chair, and whiſper d ſomewhat in his Ear. Whereupon his 
« Majeſty told the Lords, that he had indeed forgot ſomewhat that the 
* Chancellor put him in mind of, and for that particular they ſhould 
te refer the care of it to Him, who would take it upon him; and ſo the 
te matter was reſoly d, and the Earl of RocheFer undertook for the five 
ee hundred Men, and their tranſportation. Manning concluded, © that 
jf he had Money, they ſhould know conſtantly how this deſign ſhould 
© be advanced, or any other ſet on foot. Every Body was exceedingly 
amazed at this relation, in which there was not one ſyllable of truth, 
There had never ſuch a Propofition been made, nor was there any ſuch 
debate or diſcourſe. There were in his Letter many vain infinuations 
of his Intereſt, as if he were never out of the Kings company. Two: 
of the King's Servants were ſent to ſeiſe upon his Perſon, and his Pa- 
pers; who found him in his Chamber writing, and his Cipher and Pa- 
pers before him; all which they poſſeſſed themſelves of without any 
refiſtance. There were ſeveral Letters prepared, and made up with the 
dates proper for many Poſts to come, with information, and intelligence, 
of the ſame nature as the former. | 

THE Secretary of State, and one of the Lords of the Council, were 
ſent to examine him; to whom he confeſſed, without any reſerve, © that 
te the Neceſſity of his Fortune had expoſed him to that baſe condition 
*of life; and, to make himſelf fit for it, he had diſſembled his Reli -; 
6e gion; for, he ſaid, he remain dd ſtill a Catholick ; that he was ſent over 
* - Thurlow to be a Spy wherever the King ſhould be, and had con- 
« ſtantly ſent him Intelligence, for which he had receivd good Sums of 


Money; yet, that he had been fo troubled in mind for the vileneſs of 


te the life he led, that he was reſolv d, by raiſing great expectations in 
them, to draw a good Sum of Money from them; and then to re- 
* nounce farther correſpondence, and to procure the King's pardon, and 
«ſaithfully to ſerve him. Being asked, why he made ſuch Relations, 
which had no truth in them, he anſwer d, that if he had come to the 
*knowledge of any thing which in truth had concern d the King, he. 
* would never have diſcover d it; but he thought it would do no pre- 
*judice to the King, if he got Money from the Rebels by ſending them 
«Lies, which could neither do Them good, nor hurt his Majeſty; and 
© therefore all his care was to amuſe them with particulars, which he 
*knew would pleaſe them; and ſo when he was alone he always pre- 
pared Letters containing ſuch things as occurrd to his Invention, to 


eee ſent by the ſucceeding Poſts, and that he had never written any 


ce thing that was true, but of his Majeſty's being in Zeeland; which, he 
© believ'd, could produce no prejudice to him. | 

THz King now diſcern d from whence all the Apprehenſions of his? 
Friends proceeded; and that they had too much ground for their Jea- 


louſies; for though none of his Counſels had been diſcover d, they who 


had receiyd thoſe Letters, might reaſonably think that none of them 
were 
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were concealed; and might well brag to their Confidents of their know- 
ing all that the King did. By this means, ſuch particulars were tranſ- 
mitted to the King's Friends, as could not but very much amuſe them, 
and, no doubt, was the cauſe of the commitment of very many Per- 
ſons, and of ſome who had no purpoſe to ſuffer for their Loyalty. His 
Majeſty took care to publiſh the Tranſactions of this Man, with the Me- 
thod of the Intelligence he gave; by which his Friends diſcern'd with 
what ſhadows they had been affrighted, and his Enemies likewiſe diſ- 
cover'd what current ware they had receiv d for their Money: yet they 


v endeavour'd to have it believ d that he was not a Man ſent over by Them, 


doubtful Faith towards him. He lay before under the reproach of de- — 


Party 


but a Secretary in great truſt about ſome Perſon employed, whom they 
had corrupted: in which Men were likewiſe quickly undeceiv'd, and 
knew that he was a Man without any dependence or relation to, or coun- 
tenance from the Court: and the Wretch, ſoon after, receiv d the reward 
due to his Treaſon. 

As the King's hopes were much eclipſed in Exgland by the late un- 
ſeaſonable Attempt, and the loſs of ſo many gallant Perſons, as periſh'd, 


or were undone in it; ſo Cromwell advanced his own credit, and was Cromwel!s 
very much enrichd by it, and more confirm'd with thoſe who were of 37s ;/ 


viſing Plots himſelf, .that the Common-wealth might be thought in dan- 
ger, to the end he might have excuſe to continue ſo vaſt Forces ſtill in 
pay. Whereas it now appear'd how Active, and confident the King's 
Party ſtill was, and that they would not have had the preſumption to 
make ſo bold an Attempt in the middle of the Kingdom, if they had not 
had good aſſurance of being ſeconded; and therefore they were to look 
upon the fire as only raked up, not extinguiſh'd. The Succeſs and 
Triumph of a few deſperate Perſons at Salisbury, that had produced ſuch 
a conſternation throughout the Kingdom, and would have endanger'd 


the ſecurity of the whole Weſt, if there had not happend ſome Acci- 


„ - 


dental confuſion amongſt the Undertakers, was evidence enough that 
there was not yet force ſufficient to provide for the ſafety of the King- 
dom; and therefore that it was neceſſary to make better proviſion for 
the quiet of every County, that it might not be endanger d by every 
bold Attempt: and the charge that this neceſſary defence would cauſe, 
ſhould in Juſtice be borne by thoſe who were the Occaſion of the Expence. 

THEREUPON he made by his own Authority, and that of his Coun- 
cil, an Order, © that all thoſe who had ever borne Armes for the King, or 


King's 


had declar'd themſelves to be of the Royal Party ſhould be decimated, Hs o- for 


Decimating 


that is, pay a tenth part of all that Eſtate which they had left, to ſup- 4. K 


port the charge which the Common-wealth was put to, by the unquiet. ?“ 


*nels of their Temper, and the juſt Cauſe of Jealouſy which they had 
*adminiſterd. And that the Publick might loſe nothing of what he had 
ſo irankly given to it, Commiſſioners were appointed in every County, 
to value what that tenth part of every ſuch Eſtate did amount to; and 
that no Man might have too good a bargain of his own, every Man was 
obliged to pay as much as thoſe Commiſſioners judged fit; and till he paid 
it, befides Impriſonment, which was ajudgement apart, and inflicted once 
or twice a year, as the jealouſies wrought, his whole Eſtate was ſequeſter d. 
And in this decimation there was no confideration taken of former Com- 
potions, of any Articles of War, or of any Acts of pardon and indemnity, 
which had been granted under their great Seal, without enquiry into their 
Actions, or ſo much as accuſing any of them of any crime or guilt, or of 
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having any Correſpondence with the King or any body truſted by him; or 
that they were in any degree privy to the late deſigns or inſurrection. 
His Declar- THA this Order might be ſubmitted to, and executed, He publiſnd 
or 954 a Declaration to make the Juſtice, as well as the Neceſſity of that pro. 
ceeding appear; in which he did not only ſet down the grounds of his 
preſent proceeding againſt the Royal Party, but the rules by which he 
meant to proceed againſt any other Party that ſhould provoke, or give 
him trouble. It was a Declaration worded and digeſted with much more 
aſperity againſt all who had ſerv'd the King, than had ever been before 
publiſh'd. Great caution had been hitherto uſed, as if nothing more, 
had been defign'd than to unite the whole Nation in the joynt defence of 
the Common Intereſt, and as if a reſolution had been taken to have abo. 
liſh'd all Marks of diſunion and diſtinction of Parties, and that all 
Men, of what condition ſoever (except thoſe who had been always 
excepted by name) who would ſubmit to the Government, ſhould be 
admitted to have ſhares, and to act parts in the adminiſtration and de. 
fence of it. But now notice was taken of *ſuch an inherent malignity, 
« and irreconcilableneſs in all thoſe who from the beginning had adhered 
«to the King, and oppoſed the proceedings of the Parliament, towards 
cc li thoſe who had ſervd their Country, and vindicated the Intereſt» 
f the People and Nation, that they declined the common rules of ci. 
« yility, and would have no converſation with them; and, that the ſame 
cc Malice and Animoſity might deſcend to their Poſterity, they would 
not make Marriages, or any friendſhip or alliance with thoſe who had 
« been ſeparated, or divided from them in thoſe publick difterences; and 
therefore they were not hereafter to wonder, or complain, if they 
«were looked upon as a Common Enemy, which muſt be kept from 
«being able to do miſchief; fince they would always be willing to do 
all they could; and that they were not to expect to be proſecuted, 
« like other Men, by the ordinary forms of Juſtice, and to have their 
© Crimes to be proved by Witnefles, before they ſhould be concluded 
« to be guilty. If any deſperate Attempts were undertaken by any of 
«that Party to diſturb the publick Peace; that it would be reaſonable 
© to conclude that they all wiſh'd well to it, though they appear d not 
«to own it: that all Conſpiracies of that nature were acted in ſecret, 
«and were deeds of darkneſs, and Men might juſtly be ſuſpected and 
« proceeded againſt as privy to them, by their common diſcourſes, by 
the Company they uſually kept, and by their very looks; with many 
other expreſſions, of ſuch an unuſual nature in the diſquiſition of Juſtice, 
and legal proceedings, that the Kings Party might reaſonably conclude, 
they had nothing left that they could call their own, but muſt expect a 
total extirpation, either by Maffacre, or Tranſplantation. 
Bur then the Declaration took notice likewile of © the factions in 
*the Army, that would not acquieſce in the Government eſtabliſh'd; 
but would have another found out, and form'd according to their Le- 
*velling humours ; all which diſtractions, to what other ends ſoever 
directed, muſt ſo weaken the Common-wealth, if not wiſely prevented, 
eas it muſt in the end be expoſed as a Prey to their inveterate Enemies; 
«and therefore, that the ſame remedies muſt be apply d to Them, as to 
the others; with intimation clear enough, © that the connivance they 
© had formerly receiv'd, and even the Pardons that had been granted for 
© their former Mutinies and Tranſgreſſions, were of no more validity 
than the Articles, Promiſes, and Acts of Indemnity, which had been 


I granted 


rere 


o ſupportable burthen of Decimation; which brought a vaſt incredible 


{wer to be made to it upon the grounds that were laid down in it; and as ju; 7 4 
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granted to the Royal Party; all which were declared to be void and 
*qull, upon any ſucceeding Delinquency : fo that all diſcontented Peo- 

le who liked not the preſent Government, what part ſoever they had 
ated in the pulling down the old, whether Presbyterian, Independent, 
or Leveller, were left to conſider of the conſequence of thoſe Maxims 
there laid down; and might naturally conclude, that they were in no 
better condition of ſecurity for what they enjoy d, and had purchaſed dear- 
ly, than thoſe who by their help were brought to the loweſt miſery; 
though, for the preſent, none but the King's Party underwent that in- 


Sum of Money into Cromwe!/'s Coffers, the greater part whereof was 
raiſed (which was a kind of pleaſure, though not eaſe, to the reſt) upon 
thoſe who never did, nor ever would have given the King the leaſt aſ- 
fiſtance, and were only reputed to be of his Party becauſe they had not 
aſſiſted the Rebels with a viſible chearfulneſs, or in any confiderable pro- 
portion; and had propoſed to themſelves to fit ſtill as Neuters, and not to 
be at any charge with reference to either Party; ar ſuch who had ſhelter'd 
themſelves in ſome of the Kings Garriſons for their own conveniency. 


Tals Declaration was ſent to Cologne; where the King cauſed an An- An 


if it were made by one who had been always of the Parliament fide, and. . 
who was well pleaſed to ſee the Cavaliers reduced to that extremity ; but 

with ſuch reflections upon the Tyranny that was exerciſed over the King- 

dom, and upon the foulneſs of the breach of Truſt the Protector wasguilty 

of, that it obliged all the Nation to look upon him as adeteſtable Enemy, 

who was to be removed by any way that offer d it ſelf; many of which 
arguments were made uſe of againſt him in the next Parliament that he 

calld; which was not long after. 


THE END or THE FouRTEENTH Book. 
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Ez. 111. 26. | 
And I will make thy Tongue cleave to the roof of thy Mouth, 
that thou ſhalt be dumb, and ſhalt not be to them a Reprover; 


for they are a Rebellions Houſe. 
| | Hol. x. 3. 
For now they ſhall ſay, We have no King, becauſe We feared not 
the Lord; what then ſhall a King do to Us ? 


Hab. 1. 10. 


And they ſhall ſcoff at the Kings, and the Princes ſhall be a 
ſcorn unto them. | 


HE King remain at Cane above two years, 7% K. 
contending with the rigour of his Fortune logne above 
with great temper and magnanimity; whilſt 
all the Princes of Ernrope ſeemd to contend 
amongſt themſelves, who ſhoukd moſt emi- 
91 = nently forget, and neglect him; and whilſt 
| OE Crom7ve!l exerciſed all imaginable Tyranny 
' & 4 over thoſe Nations, who had not been ſenfible 
[1 enough of the bleſſings they enjoyed under 
— his Majeſty's Father's peaceable, and mild Go- 
vernment : ſo that, if the King's Nature could have been delighted to 
behold the Oppreſſions his Rebellious Subjects endured in all the three 
Nations, he might have had abundant comfort, and pleaſure of this kind 
in all of them: firſt, in ſeeing Scotland, which firft threw off, wantonly, 7% o 
its own peace and plenty, and infected the other two Kingdoms with its 7.7 Cr 
Rebellion, now reduced, and govern d by a rod of Iron; vanquiſh'd and 
ſubdued by thoſe whom they had taught the ſcience of Rebellion, and 
with whom they had joyn'd, by ſpecious pretences, and vows, and hor- 
rible perjuries, to deſtroy their own Natural Prince, and diffolve the 
Val. 3. L1I1 Regal 
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Of Ireland. 


Regal Government, to which they had been ſubject ever ſince they 
were a Nation: in ſeeing the pride and inſolence of that People, which 
had uſed to practice ſuch ill manners towards their King, ſuppreſſed, 
contemned, and expoſed to ſlavery under the diſcipline, and caſtigation 
of Men who were very few of them born Gentlemen, but bred up in 
the Trades and Profeſſions of Common Men. Theſe Men govern d in 
their Houſes, and preſcribed new Laws to them to live by, which they 
had never been accuſtom'd to, yet were compell'd to obey, upon pe- 
nalty of their Lives, and Eſtates; whilſt their adored Idol, Presbytery, 
which had pull'd off the Crown from the head of the King, was trod e 
under foot, and laugh'd at; and their Preachers, who had threaten'd 
their Princes with their rude thunder of Excommunication, diſputed 
with, ſcoffed at, and controled by Artificers, and corrected by the ftrokes.. 
and blows of a Corporal; and all this Subje&ion ſupported at their own 
charge, their fierce Governours being paid by them out of their own 
Eſtates. 

HE then beheld Ireland, that begun its Rebellion with inhumane 
Maſſacres, and Butcheries of their peaceable and innocent Neighbours, 


after the other of Scotland was ſuppreſſed, or ſo compounded, that the 


bleſſing of Peace had again cover'd the three Nations, if this ſottiſh Peo-w 


ple had not, without any provocation, but of their own folly and bar- 


barity, with that bloody Prologue engaged again the three Kingdoms 
ina raging and devouring War; ſo that though Scotland blew the firſt 
Trumpet, it was Ireland that drew the firſt blood; and if they had not 
at that time Rebell'd, and in that manner, it 1s very probable all the mi- 


ſeries which afterwards befel the King, and his Dominions, had been 


prevented. Theſe unhappy People, when they ſaw that they could not 
make War, but were beaten as often as encounter'd, would not yet 
make Peace; or if they did, they no ſooner made it than broke it, with 
all the circumſtances of Treachery, and Perjury, that can make any fouls 
Action the moſt odious. And after they had, for their laſt preſervation, 
return'd to their obedience to the King, and put themſelves again un- 
der his Protection, they quickly repented of their Loyalty, offer d them- 
ſelves to the Soveraignty of a Forreign Prince; and when they had ſeen 
their natural King murther'd by his other Rebels, for want of that Af: 
ſiſtance which they might have given him, choſe rather to depend on 
the clemency of the Uſurper, driving from them the Governour, and 
Government of the King: I ſay, his Majeſty ſaw now this miſerable 
People groveling at the feet of their proud Conquerors, reduced to the 
loweſt deſolation, and even to the point of Extirpation; the blood they - 
had wantonly, and ſavagely ſpilt in the beginning of the Rebellion, now 
plentifully revenged in ſtreams of their own blood, from one end of the 


Kingdom to the other; whilſt thoſe Perſons who firſt contriv'd the Re- 


bellion, and could never be reach'd by the King, and they who cauſed 
every Peace to be broken which had been made with his Majeſty, with 
all the poſſible affronts to his Royal Dignity and Authority, after they 
had endeavour d, by all the Treacherous Offices againſt the Royal Power, 
to reconcile themſelves to their new Maſters, were every day taken, 
and infamouſly put to death by Their Authority who uſurped the Go- 
vernment ; who fold, as hath been ſaid before, ſo many thouſands of 5 
them to the ſervices of Forreign Princes, under whom they periſhd for 
want of bread, and without regard: ſo that there is not an account in 
Hiſtory of any Nation, the Jews only excepted, that was ever reduced 
to 


— 
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to a more complete miſery than the Iriſb were at this time. And all 
this was the more extraordinary, in that it was without the pity of any, 
all the world looking upon them as deſerving the fate they under- 
went. | 
 LasTLY England, that ſeem'd to glory in the Conqueſt of thoſe of Eagund 
two Kingdoms, and to reign peaceably over them, yielded a proſpect 
too, full of variety. Though the King's heart was even broken with 
the daily informations he receiy'd of the ruin and deſtruction his faith- 
ful and Loyal party underwent; and the butchery frequently acted 
upon them, and the extreme Tyranny the Uſurper exerciſed over the 
whole Nation, was grievous to him, yet he could not be equally af- 
flicted to ſee thoſe who had been the firſt Authors of the publick Cala- 
mity, now ſo much ſharers in it that they were no more Maſters of 
their Eſtates, than They were whom they had firſt ſpoiled; and that 
themſelves were brought and expoſed upon thoſe Scaffolds, which they 
had cauſed to be erected for others; that little or no part of the new 
Government was in their hands which had pull'd down the old; and 
that, after Monarchy had been made ſo odious to the People, the whole 
Wealth of the Nation was become at the diſpoſal of a fingle Perſon; 
and that thoſe Lords, without whoſe monſtrous aſſiſtance the Scepter 
could never have been wreſted out of the hands of the King, were now 
number'd and marſhall d with the dregs of the People: in a word, that 
Cromwell was not ſo jealous of any, as of thoſe who had raiſed him; 
and contriv'd, and propoſed nothing more to himſelf, than to ſuppreſs 
thoſe, or to drive them out of the Kingdom, who had been the prin- 
cipal means to ſuppreſs the Royal Authority, and to drive the Royal 
Family, and all that adher'd to it, into baniſhment. 
TH1s proſpect the King had of the three Kingdoms during his refi- 
dence at Cologne; but with thoſe manifeſtations of God's Vengeance 
vupon thoſe ingrateful Nations, of which he had a moſt tender and com- 
paſſionate feeling, he was not without ſome glimmering light to dif: 
cern an approach of that recompence, which the divine juſtice uſually 
aſſigns to thoſe who patiently attend his vindication. 
CRoMWELIL, whoſe great heart was ſollicitous to extend the terror 
of his Name into forreign Countries, by which method he thought to 
render the rough and ſtubborn humours of the People at home more 
obſequious to him, had, in the beginning of the year 1655, after his Cromwell » 
diſſolution of his refractory Parliament, ſent two very great Fleets to g. xe 
Sea; the one under Pen, confiſting of about thirty Ships of War, with 2 7 
which there was likewiſe embarked a Land Army, confiſting of four or tbe ne «ncer 
five thouſand Foot, and two Troops of Horſe, under the Command of 752% 
General Venables, a Gentleman of a good family in Cheſhire; who had pre Vera 
ſerved long in the Army in the condition of a Colonel, and was then 
call'd out of Ireland to command in this Expedition. 
Bor theſe ſuperior Officers were well affected to the King's Ser- 
vice, and were not fond of the Enterpriſe they were to conduct, the 
nature of which they yet knew nothing of. They did, by ſeveral ways, 
without any communication with each other (which they had not con- 
fidence to engage in) ſend to the King, that if he were ready with an 
Force from abroad, or ſecure of poſſeſſing any Port within, they would, 
that is either of them would, engage, with the power that was under 
their charge, to declare for his Majeſty. If this had beenupon'a joynt, 
and mutual confidence in each other, and that both Fleet, and Land 
Vol. 3, L THF 3 Forces, 
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Forces, though the Body of Horſe was ſmall would at the ſame time 
have ſet up the King's Standard, it might have been the foundation of 
ſome hopeful expectation. But neither of them daring to truſt the 
other, the King could not preſume upon any Port; without which 
neither had promiſed to engage; nor could he make out of the diſtinct 
Overtures (however he might hope to unite them) ſuch a probable At- 
tempt, after the miſcarriage of ſo many, as to embark his friends in. 
So he wiſhed them to reſerve their Affections for his Majeſty, till a 
more proper ſeaſon to diſcover them; and to proſecute the Voyage to 
which they weredefignd; from which he was not without hope of ſome v 
benefit to himſelf; for it was evident Cromwell meant to make ſome 
Enemy, which probably might give his Majeſty ſome Friend. 

The ether THE other Fleet was not inferior in naval ſtrength, and power, but 

Bike. was without a Land Army; and that was committed to the Command 
of Blake; in whom Cromwell had all confidence. Neither Fleet knew 
what the other, or what it ſelf was to do, till each of them came to 
ſuch a Point; where they were to open their Commiſſions; and Crom. 
well had communicated his purpoſe for either to ſo very few, that, 
for many Months after they were both at Sea, no body knew to what 
they were deſign d. Though the intercourſe between Cromwell and» 
the Cardinal was maintaind with many civilities, and ſome confidence, 
yet there was nothing of a Treaty ſigned; he reſolving, as he profeſſed, 
eto give his friendſhip to that Crown that ſhould beſt deſerve it; and, 
without doubt, both Crowns were amuſed with his preparations, and 
ſollicitous to know where the ſtorm would fall. 

SPAIN, that had hitherto kept Don Alonzo de Cardinas in England, 
after he had ſo many years reſided there as Embafladour to the late King, 
believing they were leſs faulty in that, than if they ſhould ſend ano- 
ther originally to Cromwel, now thought it neceflary to omit no occa- 

The Marquis ſion to endear themſelves to him: and therefore they ſent the Marquis; 
Tobe dad. of Leyda with a ſplendid train, as Extraordinary Embaſſadour, to con- 
4 Span '9 gratulate all his ſucceſſes, and to offer him the entire friendſhip of the 
who after « Catholick King. The Marquis, who was a wiſe and a jealous Man, 
fra to Fan. found by his reception, and Cromwell's reſervation in all his Audiences, 
— and the approaches he could make, that there was no room left for his 
Maſter; and ſo after a Month ſpent there, he return d to look to his 
Government in Handers, with an expectation that aſſoon as any News 
came of the Fleets, they ſhould hear of ſome Acts of Hoſtility upon 
the Subjects of Spain; and did all he could to awaken all the Miniſters 
of that King to the ſame apprehenſions, and expectation. * 

, THE two Fleets ſet out from the coaſt of Exg/and; that under Blake, 
;»o 14 Me ſome Months before the other; and made it's courſe directly to the 
dteranein- Mediterranean; being bound in the firſt place to ſuppreſs the inſolence 
of thoſe of Algiers, and Tunis, who had infeſted the Egliſʒ Merchants, 
and were grown powerful in thoſe Seas. When he ſhould have per- 
form'd that Service, he was to open another Commiſſion, which would 
7+at "der inform him what courſe he was to ſteer: the other Fleet under Pen 
Farbadoes. Was bound directly to the Berbadoes; where they were to open their 
Commiſſions, and to deliver Letters to that Governour. There they 
found, that they were to take in new Men for the Land Army, ande 
then to proſecute their Courſe directly to the Iſland of Hiſpbaniala. The 
Governour had Orders to ſupply new Men for the Expedition; and 

there were Ships ready for their tranſportation, there being a _ 
I vellous 
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vellous alacrity in the Planters of thoſe Leeward Iſlands, which were 
overſtock d with Inhabitants, to ſeek their Fortune farther from home. 
So that, after a ſharter ſtay at the Barbadves than they had reaſon to 
expect, having now found there two Frigats (which Crom ell had ſent 
before to prepare all things ready, and to put ſeveral Shallops toge- 
ther, which were brought ready in quarters) and making prize of about 
farty Dutch Ships, belonging to their new Allies of Holland, for trading 
thither (contrary to the Act of Navigation) about the end of March 
they ſet ſail, with an addition of four or five thouſand Foot for the 
„Land Army, towards S Chri/tophers; where, after a ſhort ſtay, they 
receivd about fifteen hundred Men more: ſo that Fenables had now 
under his Command a Body of above nine thouſand Men, with one 
Troop of Horſe more, which the Planters of the Barbadoes joyn'd to 
him; and having a proſperous wind, they came, about the middle of 
April, within view of Santo Domingo; which is the chief City and Port nat. Hi- 
of the Iſland of Hyparntola. * 
THE1R Orders from Crommell were very particular, and very poſi- r ord- 
tive, that they ſhould land at ſuch a place, which was plainly enough 
deſcribed to them. But whether they did not clearly underſtand it, or 
thought it not ſo convenient, when they were near enough to make a 
judgement of it, they called a Council of War; and it was there reſoly'd 
that General Yenables ſhould land in another place (which they con- 
ceivd to be much nearer the Town than in truth it was) and from 
thence march directly to it, there being another Brigade of Foot to be 
landed, at a leſs diſtance from the Town, in a Bay, that ſhould joyn 
with them; and joyn they did. But by the march which Yenables had 
made, in which he ſpent two days and a half in the woods and uneaſy 
Paſſages, and in the terrible heat of that country's Sun, where they 
found no Water to drink, they were ſo diſpirited before they joyn'd 
z with their Companions, that it was an ill preſage of the miſadventure 
that follow d. The loſs of that time in their Advance had another very 
ill effect. For the Inhabitants of the Town, that, at the firſt appearance 
of ſuch a Fleet, the like whereof in any degree they had never ſeen 
before, had been ſeiſed upon by ſuch a conſternation, that they deſpair d 
of making any refiſtance, when they ſaw their Enemies proceed ſo ſlow- 
ly, and engaged in ſuch a march as muſt tire and infinitely annoy them, 
they recover d their Spirits, and prepared for their Defence. So that 
when Yenables, upon the conjunction with his other Forces, and after 
having found ſame freſh Water to refreſh his Men, advanced towards 
4 the Town, his forlorne hope found themſelves charged by a Party of 
Horſe armed with long Lances, and other Armes, which they had not 
been accuſtom'd to; ſo, tired and diſmaied with their march and heat, 
they bore the Charge very ill, and were eaſily routed, and routed thoſe yenies 
which were behind them; and were, in that diſorder, purſued till they fag 
came to their main Body; upon fight whereof the Spaniard retired 
without any loſs, having left the Captain of the Forlorn Hope,and above 
fifty of his Company, dead upon the place. The Engi/b retired back 
in great diſcomfort to the Bay, and the freſh Water River they had 
found there; where they ſtayed ſo long, that the General thought his 
* Men not only enough refreſh'd, but enough confirm d in their reſolu- 
tions to redeem the ſhame of their laſt diſorder, having got Guides, who 
undertook to conduct them a nearer way to the City, and that they 
ſhould not go near a Fort, which the 8 — in a wood, from 
| L113 whence 
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whence they had been infeſted. The Common opinion that the Ne. 
groes, Natives of thoſe parts, are ſuch Enemies to the Spaniards, that 
they are willing to betray them, and do any miſchief to them, might 
poſſibly incline the Exgliſb to give credit to thoſe Guides. But they 
did condu& them dire&ly to the Fort; near which an Ambuſcade in 
the woods diſcharged a volly again upon the Forlorne Hope, and fell 
then in upon them with ſuch fury, that diſorder d the whole Army; 
which, though it recover'd the courage once more to make an Attempt 
upon that Fort, was again ſeiſed upon by a panick fear, which made 


— 


them directly fly back to the Bay with the loſs of above fix hundred Men, ,, 


whereof their Major General was one. 

Tris fright they never recover d; but, within few days after, having 
undergone many diſtreſſes by the intolerable heat of the Climate, and 
the Negroes killing their Men every day, as they went into the Woods 
to find meat, they were, within five or fix days after the beginning of 

Me rein bert. May, compell'd to reimbark themſelves on board the Fleet, with a 
224 net* thouſand Men leſs than had been landed, who had by ſeveral ways loſt 
Jn x. their lives there; for which they revenged themſelves upon a neigh- 
ceeds. bour Iſland, call'd Jamaica; where they made another deſcent, took 


their City, and drove all the Inhabitants into the Woods. And here,, 


they left a good Body of Foot confiſting of three or four thouſand Men, 
under the command of a Colonel, to fortify and plant in this Iſland, a 
place fruitful in it ſelf and abounding in many good provifions, and a 
perpetual ſharp thorn in the fides of the Spaniard; who receiv'd exceed- 
ing damage ſrom thence; they who were ſo eaſily frighted, and beaten, 
when they were in a great Body upon the other Iſland, making after- 
wards frequent incurfions, with ſmall Numbers, into it from Jamaica, 


That Flee ſacking their Towns, and returning with very rich boody. When Ve. 


returns mio 


Enlnd ables had put this Iſland into as good order as he could, he return d 


with Per into England. 


30 
2 THE other Fleet under the Command of Blake had better ſucceſs, 


better ſucceſs: without any miſadventures. After he had reduced thoſe of Agiers, 
forces Algiers where he anchored in their very Mole, to ſubmit to ſuch conditions 
05:43 for the time paſt, and the time to come, as he thought reaſonable, he 
Harbour *f ſailed to Tunis; which he found better fortified and more reſoly'd; for 
burns their that King returnd a very rude Anſwer, contemning his ſtrength, and 
_ undervaluing his Menaces, and refufing to return either Ship or Pri- 

ſoner that had been taken. Whereupon Blake put his Fleet in order, 


and thunder d with his great Guns upon the Town; whilſt he ſent out 


ſeveral long Boats manned with ſtout Mariners, who, at the ſame time, . 


enterd with very notable reſolution into their Harbours, and ſet fire 
to all the Ships there, being nine Men of War; which were burnt to 
aſhes; and this with the loſs only of five and twenty of the Eg//b, and 
about eight and forty hurt, all the boats, with the reſt of the Men, re- 
turning ſafe to the Ships. This was indeed an Action of the higheſt 
conduct and courage, and made the name of the Exgliſb very terrible 
and formidable in thoſe Seas. 
THE Succeſs of both Fleets came to Crommwel7s notice about the 
{ame time, but did not affect him alike. He was never ſo diſcompoſed 


(for he had uſually a great command over his Paſſions) as upon the miſ-5 


Cronwell carriage at Hiſpaniola. And aſſoon as they came on ſhore, he committed 
a»d Venables both Pen and Yenables to the Tower, and could never be perſwaded to 
e rear truſt either of them again; and could not, in a long time, ſpeak tempe- 


rately 
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rately of that Affair. However, he loſt no time in cheriſhing his in- 
fant Plantation in Jamaica; which many thought to be at too great 
a diſtance, and wiſh'd the Men might be recalled; but he would not 
hear of it; and ſent preſently a good Squadron of Ships, and a Recruit See 
of fifteen hundred Men to carry on that work; and reſfoly'd nothing — 
more, than to make a continual War from that place upon the Spa- 
niard. 

AND now the rupture with Spain could be no longer concealed. 
Therefore he ſent Orders to Blake, © that he ſhould watch the return 
oe Of the Plate-Fleet, and do what miſchief he could upon the Coaſt of 
c Spain; and gave directions to his Ships in the Dozwns to infeſt thoſe 
of Flanders, which they had not yet done: what had been hitherto 
treated privately between Him and the Cardinal, was now expoſed to 
the light. He now ſent Lockhart his Embaſſadour into Fance; who Locktur: ſeat 
was receiv d with great ſolemnity; and was a Man of great addreſs in 


ö : ! aſſadcur into 
Treaty, and had a marvellous credit and power with the Cardinal. He h =» 


finiſh'd there the Alliance with France. Cromwell undertook © to ſend lene thee, 
« over an Army of fix thouſand Foot, to be commanded by their own 57. 4; 
« Superior Officer, who was to receive Orders only from Marſhal Tu- HH 
»*rexne: and when Dunkirk, and Mardike ſhould be taken, they were 

to be put into Crommell's hands. There were other more ſecret Arti- 

cles, which will be mentiond. 

FLANDERS had notice of this their new Enemy from England, be- 
fore they heard any thing from Spain, that might better enable them 
to contend with him; and Don Alonzo remain d ſtill in London without 
notice of what was done, till the Affair of Jamaica was upon the Ex- 
change, and Fraternities enterd into there for the better carrying on 
that Plantation. Nor was he willing to believe it then, till Cromwell 
ſent to him to leave the Kingdom; which he did very unwillingly, Don Alonzo 
when there was no remedy; and was tranſported into Flanders to en- Gem, 
creaſe the jealouſies and diſcontents, which were already too great and“ Ed. 
uneaſy there. The Prince of Conde, whoſe Troops, and vigour, were 
the preſervation and life of that Country, was very ill ſatisfied with the 
formality and flegm of the Arch-Duke, and with the unactivity and wa- 
rineſs of the Conte of Fuenſaldagna; who he thought omitted many 
Opportunities. 

TRE Arch-Duke was weary of the Title of Governour of the Low 
Countries and General of the Army, when the Power was in truth in 
Fuenſaldagna, and nothing to be done without His approbation; and 
having by frequent complaints to Madrid, endeayour'd in vain to vin- 
dicate his Authority, had implored his diſmiſſion, and Fuenſaldagna him- 
ſelf was as ill ſatisfied as the other two; and knowing well the defects 
of the Court, as well as the poverty of Madrid, thought the defence 
of Flanders conſiſted moſt in preſerving the Army, by being on the 
defenſive part; and therefore, to gratify the coldneſs of his own conſti- 
tution, he did by no means approve the frequent Enterpriſes and reſtleſs 
Spirit of the Prince of Conde; which ſpent their Men: and he thought 
the great charge in ſupporting the ſtate and dignity of the Arch-Duke, 
was not recompenced by any benefit from his Service, beſides the irre- 

o concilableneſs with the Arch Duke, by his having compelled him, by 

the Authority of the King, to diſmiſs the Count of Swaſſenburgh; whom 
he loy'd of all the world; ſo that he was likewiſe weary of his Poſt, and 
defired his deliverance to be ſent him from Madrid 
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Tax Council there thought it neceſſary to gratify them both, and 
to remove both the Arch Duke and the Conde; honourably to diſmiſs 
Don Juan ef the former to return to his own refidence in Germany, and to brin 


Auſtria made 


Gerernear of Don Juan of Auſtria, the natural Son of the King of Spain, who had 
Funders -* paſſed through many employments with reputation, and was at that 
— 5 * Lrrze General in Italy, to undertake the Government of Flanders, with 
Army under ſuch reſtrictions as the King of Spain thought fit; and at the ſame time, 
_ that the Conde of Fuenſaldagna ſhould immediately enter upon the Go. 
vernment of Milan; which had been exerciſed for the laſt fix years by 
the Marquis of Carracena; who was now to govern the Army in Flax." 
ders under Don Juan; and that the Marquis, who had the moſt diſad- 
vantage of this promotion, might be better pleaſed, they gave him ſuch 
an addition of Authority, as could not but breed ill blood in Don Juan; 
as it fell out afterwards. This Counſel was taken, and to be executed 
in this conjuncture, when France and Crommell were ready to enter 
Flanders with two powerful Armies, whilſt it was, upon the matter, 
under no Command. 
THe King was yet at Cologne; and no ſooner heard of the War that 
Cromwell had begun upon Spain, but he concluded that the Spaniard 
would not be unwilling to enter into ſome correſpondence with him; » 
— oh leaſt, that their fears were over of offending Cromwell. He there. 


4rc-Dute ro fore ſent privately to the Arch-Duke, and to Fuen/aldagna, to offer 
kf them his Conjunction. Don Alonzo was likewiſe there; and the lon 
Dei, Experience he had in England, and the Quality he ſtill held, made his 
Fanden. judgement in thoſe Affairs moſt eſteem'd by them. He, whether upon 
the Conſcience of his former behaviour, by which he had diſobliged 
both the late and the preſent King, or whether by having livd long in 
a place where the King's intereſt was contemned, he did in truth be- 
lieve that his Majeſty could bring little advantage to them, had no mind 
to make a conjunction with him: yet they ſaw one benefit which they; 
might receive, if his Majeſty would draw off the Iriſh from the Service 
of Frauce; which they had reaſon to believe would be in his power, 
becauſe he had formerly drawn off ſome Regiments from Spain, whilſt 
he remain'd in France. So that they were all of opinion, that they 
would confer with any body the King ſhould Authorize to Treat with 
them; which when the King knew, he reſolvd to go to them Himſelf; 
and left Cologne, attended only by two or three Servants; and when 
The King came he came near Bruſſels, ſent to advertiſe the Arch Duke at what diſtance 


into Flanders, 


and treat, he was, and © that he would fee him zzcognrto in what place, or man- 

Alb, ner, he ſhould think fit. * 

wear Bruflel., THEY either were, or ſeemd to be much troubled that the King was 
come in Perſon; and deſired, that he would by no means come to 
Bruſſels; but that he would remain in a little vile Dorp about a league 
from Bruſsls; where he was very meanly accommodated. Thither 
the Conde of Fuenſaldagna and Don Alonzo came to his Majeſty; and 
the Arch-Duke met him privately at another place. The King quickly 
diſcoyerd that Don Alonzo had a private Intrigue with ſome Officers 
of the Eugliſhß Army, who were Enemies to Cromwell, upon whoſe In- 
tereſt he more depended than the Kings, and offer d it as great merit to 
his Majeſty, if he could be able to perſwade them to make up a conjun- 
ction with the King. This correſpondence between Don Alonzo and 
thoſe Levellers, was managed by an Ir:/b —＋ who, by ſpeaking 
Spaniſh, had got himſelf to be mutually truſted by them. The King 
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pteſſed them © that he might remove his Family to Bruſſels, or to ſome 
«place in Hauders, that it might be notorious that he was in Alliance 
« with his Catholick Majeſty ; and then they ſhould quickly ſee he had 
another kind of Intereſt in Ezg/ard, than what thoſe Men'pretended 
«to, upon whom they ought not to depend; and they would quickly 
« find, if his Majeſty refided in that Country, his influence upon the 
« [r;/þh who were in France. | 
THEY would by no means conſent that his Majeſty ſhould remain in 
Bruſſels, as little at Antwerp, or indeed in any place, as taken notice 
,oof by the State to be there; which, they ſaid, the King of Spain's 
c honour would not permit, without ſhewing thoſe reſpects to him that 
« he might live in that Grandeur as became a Great King; which the 
« preſent ſtate of their affairs would not permit them to detray the charge 
4. But they intimated, © that if his Majeſty would chooſe to re- 
“move his family to Bruges, and remain there with them, fo far in- 
*copntto, as not to expect any publick expenſive Reception, they were 
*ſure he would find all reſpe& from the Inhabitants of that City. The 
King deſired that ſome Treaty might be fign'd between them; which 
was committed to the wiſdom of Don Alonzo; who prepared it in as 
oper functory a manner as was poſſible; by which the King was permitted 
to reſide in Bruges, and nothing on the King of Spain s part undertaken 
but * that whenever the King could cauſe a good Port-Town in England 
* to declare for him, his Catholick Majeſty would aſſiſt him with a Body 
* of fix thouſand Foot, and with ſuch a proportion of Ammunition, 
and ſo many Ships to tranſport that Body thither; which was the 
propoſition the Levellers had made; and Don Alonzo, by making it 
the contract with the King, thought this way to beget an Intelligence 
i mg them and the Royal Party; of the power of which he had no 
eem. A 
% THE King diſcern d that what they offer d would be of no moment, 
nor could he make ſuch confident Propoſitions of advantage to Spain, 
as might warrant him to infiſt upon large conceſſions. Beſides, it was 
evident to him, that the affairs in thoſe Provinces, which remain d un- 
der Spain, were in ſo evil a poſture, that, if they ſnould promiſe any 
great matters, they would not be able to perform them. However, all 
that he deſired, was to have the reputation of a Treaty between Him 
and the King of Spain; under which he might draw his family from 
Cologne, and remain in Hangers, which was at a juſt diſtance from Erg- 
land, to expect other Alterations. So his Majeſty readily accepted the 
Treaty as it was drawn by Dam Alonzo; and fignd it; and declared 
that he would reſide in the manner they propoſed at Bruges. Where- 
upon, after ſeven or exght days ſtay in that inconvenient manner, the 
Treaty was engroſſed and figned by the King, the Arch Duke, and 


Treaty being haſten d by the 
Duke, and the Conde of H 


of Carracema being known to be on their way; and both, though not to- 
gether, within few days Journey of Flanders. | 
„ Tae Treaty; as it was fignd;' was ſent by an Expreſs into Spain, 

ſor the approbation and ſignatute of his Catholick Majeſty. The King 
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Don Alon xo, in April, or the end of Merch 1657; the diſpatch of the n. 7: 
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that Country, and inherited an eſtate by his Mother. There the King 
ſtaid, till a handſome Accommodation was provided for him in that 
City, having ſent to his Brother the Duke of Cloceſter, who remain'd 
yet at Cologne, to come to him, and that his Family ſhould all come 
from thence. So that by the time his Majeſty had return d again to 
Bruſſels, to congratulate Don Juan's arrival, and ſpent three or four 
days there, he found himſelf as well ſettled at Bruges as he had been 
at Cologne; where, when his Family left it, there was not the leaſt debt 
remain d unſatisfied ; which, in the low condition his Majeſty had been 
in, and ſtill was, gave reputation to his Oeconomy. # 

As upon the diſſolution of the unruly Parliament, Cromwell had 
ſent out his two great Fleets, to propagate his fame abroad, preſuming 
that by the Conqueſt which the one would make in the Weſt Indies, he 
ſhould have Money enough to keep his Army in obedience to him, and 

by the others deſtroying or ſuppreſſing the Turks of Agiers, and Tu. 
nis, which were indeed grown formidable to all Merchants, he ſhould 
raiſe his reputation in Chriſtendom, and become very popular with all 
the Merchants of Eugland; ſo he did not, in the mean time, negle& 
to take all the ways he could deviſe, to provide for his own ſecurity at 
home. Though he had brought the King's Party ſo low, that he had: 
no apprehenſion of their power to raiſe an Army againſt him ; yet he 
diſcerned, that by breaking their Fortunes and Eſtates, he had not at 
all broken their Spirits; and that by taking ſo many of their lives, their 
numbers were not much leſſen d; and that they would be ſtill ready to 
throw themſelves into any Party that ſhould declare againſt him; to 
which, he knew, there were enough inclined. | 
Cromwell Br that which troubled him moſt, was the diſtemper in his Army; 
[ener where he knew there were many Troops more at the diſpoſal of that 
„ f, Party that would deſtroy him, than at his own. It was once in his pur. 
poſe to have drawn over a Regiment of Sis, upon pretence of ſend - 
ing them into Ireland, but in truth with intention to keep them as a 
Guard to his own Perſon; and to that purpoſe he had ſent a Perſon to 
treat with Colonel Ba/thazer, a Man well known in the Proteſtant Car- 
tons; but this came to be diſcover d: ſo he had not confidence to pro- 
ceed in it. He reſolv d therefore upon an Expedient, which ſhould pro- 
vide for all inconveniencies, as well amongſt the People, as in the Ar- 
ed, my. He conſtituted, out of the Perſons who he thought were molt 
— devoted to himſelf, a Body of Major Generals; that is, he aſſign d to 
ſuch a ſingle Perſon ſo many Counties, to be under his Command as 
their Major General: ſo that all Ezg/ard was put under the abſolute 
power of twelve Men, neither of them having any power in the juriſ- 
diction of another, but every Man, in thoſe Counties which were com- 
mitted to his Charge, had all that authority which was before divided 
among Committee. Men, ſuſtices of Peace, and ſeveral other Officers. 
Their eur. THE Major General committed to Priſon what Perſons he thought 
fit to ſuſpect; took care to levy all Monies which were appointed by 
the Protector and his Council to be collected for the Publick; ſeque- 
ſter d all who did not pay their decimation, or ſuch other payments as 
they were made liable to; and there was no Appeal from any of their 
Acts but to the Protector himſelf. They had likewiſe a Martial power, 
which was to liſt a Body of Horſe and Foot, who were to have ſuch 4 
Salary conſtantly paid, and not to be called upon to ſerve but upon 
emergent occaſion, and then to attend ſo many days at their own —_— 
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and if they ſtayed longer, they were to be under the fame pay with the 
Army, but independent upon the Officers thereof, and only to obey 
their Major General. A Horſe-man had eight pounds a year; for which 
he was to be ready with his Horſe if he were called upon; if he were 
not, he might intend his own Affairs. By this means he had a ſecond 
Army in view, powerful enough to controle the firſt, if they at any 
time deſervd to be ſuſpected. But he diſcern d, by degrees, that theſe 
new Magiſtrates grew too much in love with their own power; and be- 
ſides that they carried themſelves like ſo many Baſſas with their Bands 
of Janigaries, towards the People, and were extremely odious to all 
parties, they did really affect ſuch an authority as might undermine his 
own greatneſs; yet, for the preſent, he thought not fit to controle them, 
and ſeem d leſs to apprehend them. 
WHEN Admiral Blake had ſubdued the Turks of Tunis, and Aleters, 
and betaken himſelf to the Coaſt of Spam, and by the attempt of H.. 
ſpaniola and the Poſſeſſion of Jamaica, the War was ſufficiently declared 
againſt the Catholick King, Mountague, a young Gentleman of a good Mounague 
Family, who had been drawn into the Party of Cromwell, and ſerv'd'::4 Blake; 
under him as a Colonel in his Army with much Courage, was ſent with ge 
wan Addition of Ships to joyn with Blake, and joyn'd in Commiſſion of #. 
Admiral and General with him; Blake having found himſelf much in- 
diſpoſed in his health, and having deſired that another might be ſent 
to aſſiſt him, and to take care of the Fleet, if worſe ſhould befal him. 
Upon his Arrival with the Fleet, they lay long before Cates in expecta- 
tion of the Saanzſh Weſt India Fleet, and to keep in all Ships from go- 
ing out to give notice of their being there. After ſome Months Atten- 
dance, they were at laſt compell'd to remove their Station, that they 
might get freſh Water, and ſome other Proviſions which they wanted; 
and ſo drew off to a convenient Bay in Portugal, and left a Squadron 4. Euglih 
xof Ships to watch the Spaniſßh Fleet; which, within a very ſhort time #1999, 
after the remove of the Eng/i/b Fleet, came upon the Coaſt; and be- Spit 
fore they were diſcoverd by the Commander of the Squadron, who ; cate: 
was to the Leeward, made their way ſo faſt, that when he got up with s. 
them. (though he was inferior to them in Number) they rather thought Pe 7? od 
of ſaving their Wealth by flight, than of defending themſelves; and fo 
the Spaniſh Admiral run on ſhore in the Bay; and the Vice-Admiral, 
in which was the Vice-King of Mexico with his Wife, and Sons, and 
Daughters, fired; in which the poor Gentleman himſelf, his Wife, and 
his eldeſt Daughter, periſh'd: his other Daughters, and his two Sons, 
vand near one hundred others, were ſaved by the Exgliſʒh; who took the 
Rere-Admiral, and another Ship, very richly laden; which, together 
— the Priſoners, were ſent into Eng/and, the reſt eſcaped into Gi. 
altar. 
Tax Ships which were ſent for England, arrivd at Portſmouth; and 
though they might with leſs charge have continued their Voyage by Sea 
to London, Cromwell thought it would make more noiſe, if all the Bul- 
lion, which was of great value, was landed at Portſmouth ; from whence T5 3. I 
it was brought by Land in many Carts to London, and carried through fs ror? 
the City to the Tower to be there coin d, as it was, within as ſhort aT**> * 
time as it could be diſpatch'd; and though it was in it ſelf very conſi- 
derable, they gave out and reported it to be of much greater value 
than it was. But the loſs to the Spaniard was prodigious; though 
moſt of what was in the Admiral was ſaved, and that only: and they 
Val. 3. Mmm 2 ſaw 
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ſaw the Engliſb Fleet ſtill remaining before them, which was not like 
to miſs the other Fleet they ſhortly after expected, in ſpight of all Ag. 
vertiſements which they were like to be able to ſend to it. | 

CRoM WELL now thought his reputation, both abroad and at home, 
ſo good, that he might venture again upon calling of a Parliament; 
and, by their countenance and concurrence, ſuppreſs, or compoſe thoſe 
refractory Spirits, which croſſed him in all places; and having firſt 
made ſuch Sheriffs in all Counties as he thought would be like to con- 
tribute to his deſigns, by hindering ſuch Men to ſtand againſt whom he 
had a prejudice, at leaſt, by not returning them if they ſhould be choſen, « 
and by procuring ſuch Perſons to be returnd as would be moſt agree. 
able to him, of which there were choice in all Counties; and having 

Cromwell Prepared all things to this purpoſe, as well as he could, he ſent out his 

Furane, % Writs to call a Parliament to meet at Veſtminſter: upon the ſeven. 

meet,Sept.17. teenth of September, in the year 1656. When, upon the Returns, he 

'' found, that though in ſome places he had ſucceeded according to his 
wiſh, it was in others quite the contrary, and that very many Mem. 

bers were returnd, who were Men of the moſt notorious malignity 

lxpoſtsa $46. Againſt him, he therefore reſorted to his old ſecurity, to keep all man. 
ener ner of Perſons from entering into the Houſe, who did not firſt ſubſcribe,» 
before they © that they would act nothing prejudicial to the Government as it was 

_w ce eftabliſhd under a Protector; which being tender d, many Members 

utterly refuſed, and return into their Countries, where they were not, 

for the moſt part, the worſe welcome for infiſting upon their Privileges, 
and freedom of Parliament. 

THE Major part frankly ſubmitted and ſubſcribed; ſome of them, 
that they might have the better opportunity todo miſchief. Soa Speaker 
was choſen; and at firſt they proceeded ſo unanimouſly, that the Pro- 
tector begun to hope that he had gain d his point. With very little, 

The Proceed- Ox no contradiction, they paſſed an Act of Renunciation of any title 

Pell, that Charles Stuart (for ſo they had long called the King) or any of 

that Family might pretend; and this all Men were bound to ſubſcribe. 

With as little oppoſition, they paſſed another, whereby it was made 

High Treaſon to attempt any thing againſt the life of the Protector 

Then they paſſed ſeveral Acts for raiſing Money by way of contribution 

in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in a greater proportion than had 
ever yet been raiſed. They granted Tonnage and Poundage to the Pro- 
teector for his life; and paſſed ſeveral other Acts for the raiſing of Mo- 
nies; amongſt them, one for obliging all Perſons to pay a full years 

Rent for all buildings which had been erected in, and about London, 

from before the beginning of the Troubles; by all which ways, vaſt 

Sums of Money were to be, and aſter wards were, raiſed. All theſe Acts 

they preſented ſolemnly to his Highneſs, to be confirm'd by his Royal 

Authority; and He as. graciouſly confirm'd them all; and told them, 

© that as it had been the cuſtom of the chief Governours to acknowledge 
 ©the care and kindneſs of the Commons upon ſuch Occafions, fo He 
« did very heartily and thankfully acknowledge Theirs. 

Bur after all this, he was far from being fatisfied with the method. 
of their proceeding; for there was nothing done to confirm his Perſonal: 
Authority; and notwithſtanding all this was done, they might, for 

- ought appear d, remove him from being both Protector, and General. 

Cromwell: There had been for ſome time jealouſies between Him and Lambert, 


feof” who had been the principal adviſer! of the raifing thoſe Major riſe 
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nerals; and being one of them himſelf, and having the Government of 
the five Northern Counties committed to him, he defired to improve 
their Authority, and to have it ſettled by Authority of Parliament. But 
Cromwell, on the other hand, was well contented that they ſhould be 
look d upon as a publick grievance, and ſo taken away, rather upon the 
defire of Parliament, than that it ſhould appear to be out of his own 
inclination. But, hitherto, neither that defign in Lambert, nor the 
other in Cromwell, nor any difference between them, had broken out. 
THE Protector himſelf ſeem'd to deſire nothing more, than to have 
"the Authority they had formerly given him, at leaſt, that he had exer- 
ciſed from the time he was Protector, confirm d, and ratified by Act of 
Parliament. And if it had been ſo, it had been much greater than any 
King ever enjoy d. But he had uſed to ſpeak much, that it was pity 
« the Nobility ſhould be totally ſupprefled ; and that the Government 
« would be better, if it paſſed another conſultation beſides that of the 
* Houſe of Commons. In matter of Religion, he would often ſpeak, 
« that there was much of good in the order of Biſhops, if the droſs were 
*ſcour'd off, He courted very much many of the Nobility, and uſed 
all devices to diſpoſe them to come to him; and they who did vifit him 
; were uſed with extraordinary reſpe& by him; all which, raifed an opi- 
nion in many, that he did in truth himſelf affect to be King; which was 
the more confirm'd, when many of thoſe who had neareſt Relation to 
him, and were moſt truſted by him, affoon as the Parliament had diſ- 
patch'd thoſe Acts, which are mention d before, and that complaints 
came from all parts againſt the Major Generals, inveigh d ſharply againſt 
the temper and compoſition of the Government, as if it was not ca- 
pable to ſettle the ſeveral diſtractions, and fatisfy the ſeveral Intereſts 
of the Nation, and by degrees propoſed, in direct terms, that they of Propeſities 
* might inveſt Crommell with the Title, Rights, and Dignity of a King — 4 
10 and then he would know, what he was to do towards the ſatisfaction Rr. 
| f all Parties, and how to govern thoſe who would not be ſatisfied. 

THa1s Propofition found a great concurrence; and very many who 
uſed not to agree in any thing elſe, were of one mind in This, and would 
preſently vote him King. And it was obſerv'd that no body was for- 
warder in that Acclamation, than fome Men who had always had the 
reputation of great fidelity to the King, and to wiſh his Reſtoration: 
and it cannot be denied that very many of the King's Party were ſo de- 
ceivd in their judgements, as really to believe, that the making Crom:- 
well King for the preſent, was the beſt. Expedient for the Reſtoration 

of his Majeſty ; and that the Army, and the whole Nation, would then 
have been united rather to reſtore the true, than to admit of a falſe So- 
veraign, whoſe Hypocriſy and Tyranny being now detected, and known, 
would be the more deteſted. 1 E690 TEL 

Bur the more ſober Perſons of the King's Party, who made lefg 
noiſe, trembled at this Overture; and believ d that it was the only 
way, utterly to deſtroy the King, and to pull up all future hopes of the 
Royal Family by the Roots. They faw all Men even already tirech in 
their hopes; and that which was leſt of Spirit in them, was from the 
horror they had of the confuſion of the t Government; that very 
many, Who had ſuſtaind the King's Quarrel im the beginning, were 
dead; that the preſent King, by his long abſcace: ont of the Kingdom); 
was know ta very few; ſo that there was too much reaſon to N 
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to the King, was more directed to the Monarchy than to the Perſon; 
and that if Cromwell were once made King, and ſo the Government 
run again in the old Channel, though thoſe who were in love with a Re. 
publick would poſſibly fall from him, he would receive abundant re. 
paration of ſtrength by the Acceſs of thoſe who preferr d the Monar. 
chy, and which probably would reconcile moſt Men of Eſtates to an ab. 
ſolute acquieſcence, if not to an entire ſubmiſſion; that the Nobility, 
which being excluded to a Man, and depriv d of all the Rights and Pri. 
vileges due to them by their Birth-right, and ſo Enemies irreconcilable 
to the preſent Government, would, by this alteration, find themſelyes :: 
in their right places, and be glad to adhere to the Name of a King, how 
unlawful a one ſoever; and there was an Act of Parliament ftill in force, 
that was made in the eleventh year of King Harry the ſeventh, which 
ſeem d to provide abſolute Indemnity to ſuch ſubmiſſion. And there 
was, without doubt, at that time, too much propenfion in too many 
of the Nobility, to ranſome themſelves at the charge of their Lawful 
Soveraign. And therefore they who made theſe prudent recollections, 
uſed all the ways they could to prevent this deſign, and to divert any 
ſuch Vote in the Houſe. 


Lambert an“ ON the other fide, Lambert, who was the ſecond Man of power in- 


bis Party op- 


poſe this Over- 


ure: 


the Army, and many other Officers of account and intereſt, beſides the 
Country Members, oppoſed this Overture with great bitterneſs, and 
indignation: ſome of them ſaid directly, that if, contrary to their 
* Oaths and Engagements, and contrary to the end, for obtaining where- 


© of they had ſpent ſo much blood and treaſure, they muſt at laſt re. 
*turn and ſubmit to the old Government, and live again under a King, 
* they would chooſe much rather to obey the true and lawful Heir to 


*the Crown, who was deſcended from a long ſucceſſion of Kings who 


e had managed the Scepter over the Nation, than to ſubmit to a Perſon 


And ſome of 
Cromwell's 
ownRelations. 


*who at beſt was but their equal, and raiſed by themſelves from the- 
ce ſame degree of which they all were, and by the truſt they had repoſed 
e in him, had raiſed himſelf above them. That which put an end to the 
preſent Debate was (and which was as wonderful as any thing) that 
ſome of his own Family, who had grown up under him, and had [their 
whole dependence upon him, as Desborough, Fleetwood, Whaley, and 
others, as paſſionately contradicted the motion, as any of the other Of. 
ficers; and confidently undertook to know, © that himſelf would never 
«conſent to it; and therefore that it was very ſtrange that any Men 
* ſhould importune the putting ſuch a Queſtion, before they knew that 
te he would accept it, unleſs they took this way to deſtroy him. Upon# 
this (for which the Undertakers received no thanks) the firſt Debate was 

put off, till farther conſideration, | 10 


THE Debate was reſumed again the next day, with the ſam warmth; 


the ſame Perſons ſtill of the ſame opinion they had been before: moſt 


of the Officers of the Army, as well as they who were the great Depen- 


dents upon, and Creatures of Crommell, as paſſionately oppoſed. the 


making him King, as Lambert and the reſt did, who look d to be ſuc- 
ceſſive Protectors after his deceaſe; only it was obſervd, that they who 
the day before had undertaken, that he himſelf would never endure it 
( which had eſpecially made the pauſe at that time) urged that Argument. 
no more; but inveighd ftill againſt it as a Monſtrous thing, and that 
which would infallibly ruin him. But moſt of thoſe of his Privy Coun- 
eil, and others neareſt his truſt, were as violent and — = the 
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declaring him King, and much the Major part of the Houſe concurr d 

in the ſame opinion; and notwithſtanding all was ſaid to the contrary, 

they appointed a Committee of ſeveral of the moſt eminent Members 4 o ue. 
ofthe Houſe to wait upon him, and to inform him of © the very earneſt 2 my 
« defire of the Houſe, that he would take upon him the Title of King; Sunne 
«and if they ſhould find any averſion in him, that they ſhould then 
«enlarge in giving him: thoſe reaſons, which had been offer d in the 
«Houſe, and which had ſwayed the Houſe to that reſolution, which they 

« hoped would have the ſame Influence upon his Highneſs. -' 

% HE gave them Audience in the Painted Chamber, when they made . z:w: :4e= 
the bare Overture to him, as the defire of his Parliament; at which he 2 70 f. 
ſeem d ſurpriſed; and told them, he wonder d how any ſuch thing 2 % r-«- 
«came into their minds; that it was neither fit for Them to offer, nor 
«Him to receive; that he was ſure they could diſcoyer no ſuch Am- 
« bition in him, and that his Conſcience would not give him leave ever 
*to conſent to own that Title. They, who were well prepared to ex- 
pect ſuch an Anſwer, told him, © that they hoped, he would not ſo ſud- 
« dainly give a poſitive denial to what the Parliament had defired upon 
*ſo long, and mature deliberation; that They, who knew his modeſty 

»©* well, and that he more affected to deſerve the higheſt Titles than to 
«wear them, were appointed to offer many reaſons, which had induced 
the Houſe to make this requeſt to him; which when he had vouch- 
© ſifed to hear, they hoped the ſame impreſſion would be made upon 
Him, that had been made upon Them in the Houſe. He was too de- 
ſirous to give the Parliament all the Satisfaction he could with a good 
Conſcience, to refuſe to hear whatever they thought fit to ſay to him; 
and ſo appointed them another day to attend him in the ſame place; 
which they accordingly did. | | | 

WHEN they came to him again, they all ſucceſſively entertain d 

. him with long Harangues, ſetting out © the nature of the Eg People, 
and the nature of the Government to which they had been accuſtom d, 

and under which they had flouriſhd from the time they had been a 
People: that though the extreme ſufferings they had undergone by 
corrupt Miniſters, under negligent, and tyrannical Kings, had tranſ- 
ported them to throw off the Government it ſelf, as well as to inflict 

© Juſtice upon the Perſons of the Offenders; yet — found by expe- 
*rience, that no other Government would ſo well fit the Nation, as 

that to which it had been accuſtom d: that, notwithſtanding the inft- 

*nite pains his Highneſs had taken, and which had been crown d, even 

4 with miraculous ſucceſs, by the immediate bleſſing of Divine Provi- 
< dence upon all his Actions and all his Counſels; there remain d ſtill a reſt - 

© leſs and unquiet Spirit in Men, that threaten d the publick Peace; and 

that it was moſt apparent, by the daily Combinations and Conſpiracies 
againſt the preſent Government, how juſt and gentle and mild foever, 

«that the heart of the Nation was devoted to the old form, with which 

*it was abquainted; and that it was the love of that, not the Affection 

l to the young Man who pretended a title to it, and was known to no 

| © body, which diſpoſed fo: many to wiſh for the return of it: that the 

3 *Name and Title of a Protector was never known to this Kingdom, but 

bs bin the hands of a Subject, during the Reign of an infant Soveraign ; 

ö and therefore, that the Laws gave little reſpect to him, but were al · 

| ways executed in the Name of the King, how young ſoever, and how 

- 


© unfit ſoever to govern: that whatſoeyer concern d the Rights of any 
Teles, ] family, 
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«family, or any perſonal pretence, was well and ſafely over; the Na. 
«tion was united, and of one mind in the rejection of the old Line; 

< there was no danger of it; but no body could ſay, that they were of 
ne mind in the rejection of the old form of Government; to which 


c they were ſtill moſt addicted: therefore, they beſought bim, out of 


< his love and tenderneſs to the Common - wealth, and for the preſerya- 
ce tion of the Nation, which had got ſo much renown and glory under 
his Conduct, that he would take that Name and Title which had ever 
ce preſided over it, and by which as he could eftabliſh a firm Peace at 
* home, ſo he would find his fame and honour more improved abroad; 

ce 2nd that thoſe very Princes and Kings, who, out of admiration of his 
*Virtue and noble Actions, had contracted a reverence for his Perſon, 
te and an impatient deſire of his friendſhip, would look upon him with 
ce much more veneration, when they ſaw him cloathed with the ſame 
ce Majeſty, and as much their equal in Title as in merit; and would 
«© with much more alacrity renew the old Alliances with England, when 
*they were renewed in the old form, and under the old title, which 
ce would make them durable; fince no Forreign Prince could preſume to 
*take upon him to judge of right of Succeſſion; which had been fre. 
* quently changed in all Kingdoms, not only upon the expiration of a« 
«Line, but upon deprivation and depoſition; in ſuch manner as was 
c moſt for the good and benefit of the People; of which there was a freſh 
* Tnftance in their own Eyes, in the Kingdom of Portugal; where the 
« Duke of Braganza, by the Election of the People, aſſumed the Crown, 
* and Title of King, from the King of Spain; who had enjoy d it quietly, 
*and without Interruption, during three Deſcents; and he was acknow- 
ledged as Soveraign of that Kingdom by the late King; who receiv d 
* his Embafladors accordingly. 

CROM WELL heard theſe * the like Arguments with great atten- 
tion (and wanted not inclination to have concurr'd with them; he; 
thanked them for the pains they had taken) to which he would not 
*take upon him to give a preſent Anſwer; that he would conſider ot 
Kall they bad ſaid to him, and reſort to God for Counſel; and then he 
* would ſend for them, and acquaint them with his Reſolution; and 
ſo they parted, all Men ftanding at gaze, and in terrible ſuſpenſe, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral hopes and fears, till they knew what he would 
determine. All the difpute was now within his own Chamber. There 
is no queſtion the Man was in great agony, and in his own mind did 
heartily defire to be King, and thought it the only way to be ſafe. And 


it is confidently believd, that upon ſome Addreſſes he had formerly + 


made to ſome principal Noble Men of the Kingdom, and ſome friendly 
Expoſtulations he had by himſelf, or ſome Friend, with them, why 
they reſer vd themſelves, and would have no communication or ac. 
quaintance with him, the Anſwer from them all ſeverally (for ſuch dif- 
courſes could be held but with one at a time) was that if he would 
* make himſelf King, they ſhould eafily know what they had to do, but 
they knew nothing of the ſubmiſſion and obedience which they were 
*to pay toa Protector; and that reg + n —— to that 
Ambition. "i 

Hx was not terrified 1 chinapalitioalidt: Laien gave hin 
whom he now look d upon as a declared and mortal Enemy, and one 
whom he muſt deftroy, that he might not be deſtroy d by him: nor did 
bo. much — thoſe other Officers of the Army, who in the — 

D concurr 
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concurrd with Lambert; whoſe Intereſt he did not believe to be great; 
and if it were, he thought he ſhould quickly reduce them, aſſoon as 
Lambert ſhould be diſgraced, and his powet taken from him But he 
trembled at the obſtinacy of thoſe who, he knew, loved him; his Bro- 
ther Desborough, and the reſt, who depended wholely upon him, and 
his Greatneſs, and who did not wiſh his Power and Authority leſs ab- 
ſolute than it was. And that theſe Men ſhould; with that virulence; 
withſtand this promotion, griev'd him to the heart. He conferr d with 
them ſeverally, and endeavour d, by all the ways he could, to convert 
them. But they were all inexorable; and told him reſolutely, that 

* they could do him no good, if they ſhould adhere to him; and there- 

« fore, : they were reſolv'd for their own Intereſt to leave him, and do 

« the utmoſt they could againſt him, from the time he aſſumed that 

Sn 2 ISN 5443 net! j e 1»): 

Ir was reported that an Officer of Name, in the eclairci//ement upon 

the Subject, told him reſolutely and vehemently, that if ever he took 

«the Title of King upon him, he would kill him. Certain it is that 

Cromwell was mtorm'd, and gave credit to it, ©that there were a num- 

* ber of Men, who bound themſelves by Oath to kill him,, within ſo 
,» many hours after he ſhould accept that Title. They who were very 

near him, ſaid, that in this perplexity he revolv'd his former dream; or 

apparition, that had firſt inform d, and promiſed him the high fortune 

to which he was already arrivd, and which was generally ſpoken of 

even from the beginning of the Troubles, and when he was not in a 

poſture that promiſed ſuch exaltation; and that he then obſerv d, it 

had only declared, that he ſhould be the greateſt Man in England, 

*and ſhould be near to be King; which ſeem'd to imply that he ſhould 

be only near, and never actually attain the Crown. Upon the whole 

matter, after a great diſtraction of mind, which was manifeſt in his 
;} Countenance to all who then ſaw him, notwithſtanding his Science in 

diſſimulation, his courage faild him; and after he had ſpent ſome days 

very uneaſily, he ſent for the Committee of Parliament to attend him; 

and, as his looks were extremely diſcompoſed, and diſcover'd a mind 

full of trouble, and irreſolution, fo his words were broken and disjoynted, 

without method, and full of pauſes; with frequent mention of God and 

his gracious diſpenſation, he concluded, © that he could not, with a5; 

good Conſcience, accept the Government under the Title of a King. 

Many were then of opinion, that his Genius at that time forſook 

him, and yielded to the King's ſpirit, and that his Reign was near its 
-expiration; and that if his own Courage had not failed, he would eaſily 

have maſter d all oppoſit ion; that there were many Officers of the Ar- 

my, who would not have left him, who were for Kingly Government 

in their own affections; and that the greateſt factions in Religion rather 

promiſed themſelves Protection from a fingle Perſon, than from a Par- 

lament, or a new numerous Council: that the firſt Motion for the 

making him King, was made by one of the moſt wealthy Aldermen of 

the City of London, and who ſervd then for the City in Parliament; 

which was an Argument that That potent Body ſtood well affected to 

that Government, and would have joyn'd with him in the defence of it. 
, „Others were as confident, that he did very wiſely to decline it; and 
10 that, if he had accepted it, he could not have lived many days after. 
The truth is, the danger was only in ſome preſent Aſſaſſination, and 
deſperate Attempt upon his Perſon, not from a Revolt of the Army 
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from him; which no particular Man had Intereſt enough to corrupt. 
And he might have ſecured himſelf, probably, for ſome time, from 
ſuch an Aſſault; and when ſuch deſigns are deferr d, they are commonly 
diſcover d; as appear d afterwards, in many Conſpiracies againſt his 
Lite. x | 
His intereſt and power over the Army was ſo great, that he had 
upon the ſuddain remov'd many of thoſe Officers who had the greateſt 
Names in the factions of Religion, as Harriſon, Rich, and others; who, 
aſſoon as they were remov d, and their Regiments conferr d on oth 
were found to be of no fignification, or influence. And it could have 1 
been no hard matter for him, upon very few days warning, to have ſo 
quarter d, and modell d his Troops, as to have ſecured him in any en- 
terpriſe he would undertake. And, it may be, there were more Men 
ſcandalized at his uſurping more than the Royal Authority, than would 
have been at his Aſſumption of the Royal Title too. And therefore they 
who at that time exerciſed their thoughts with moſt ſagacity, looked 
upon that refuſal of his as an immediate Act of Almighty God towards 
the King's Reſtoration; and many of the ſobereſt Men in the Nation 
confefled, ,after the King's Return, that their dejected Spirits were won- 
derfully raiſed, and their hopes revived, by that infatuation of his. 
Bur his modeſty, or his wiſdom, or his fear in the refuſing that ſu- 
preme Title, ſeem d not to be attended with the leaſt diſadyantage to 
him. They who had moſt ſignally oppoſed it, were ſo fatisfied that the 
danger they moſt apprehended was over, that they cared not to croſs 
any thing elſe that was propoſed towards his greatneſs; which might be 
their own another day: and they who had carried on the other defign, 
and thereby, as they thought, obliged him, reſoly'd now to give him 
all the Power which they knew he did defire, and leave it to his own 
time, when with leſs heſitation he might aſſume the Title too. And fo 
they Voted, that he ſhould enjoy the Title and Authority he had already; 
which they enlarged in many particulars, beyond what it was by the 
firſt Inſtrument of Government, by another Inſtrument, which they 
call'd the humble Petition and Advice; in which they granted him not 
only that Authority for his life, but power by his laſt Will and Tefta- 
ment, and in the preſence of ſuch a number of Witneſſes, to make choice 
8 of, and to declare his own Succeſſor; which power ſnould never be 
| granted to any other Protector than himſelf. And when they had di- 
1 | geſted and agreed upon this Writing, at the paſſing whereof Lambert 
choſe rather to be abſent than oppoſe it, his Parliament ſent to him for 
He n on- an Audience; which he aſſignd them on the 25 day of May 1657. in 
{Zo b te the Banqueting Houſe; where their Speaker Withrington preſented, 
bunble and read the Petition and Advice of his Parliament, and defired his 
vice Aſſent to it. 
The contexts THE contents and ſubſtance of it were, that his Highneſs Oliver 
| | og *Crommvell ſhould, under the Title of Protector, be pleaſed to execute 
| « the Office of Chief Magiſtrate over England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
«and the Territories and Dominions thereunto belonging c. and to 
«govern according to all things in that Petition and Advice: and alſo, 
* that he would in his life time appoint the Perſon that ſhould ſucceed 
«him in the Government: that he would call a Parliament, confiſtings: 
f «of two Houſes, once in a year at fartheſt: that thoſe Perſons who are 
= * legally choſen by a free Election of the People to ſerve in Parliament, 
may not be excluded from doing their duties, but by conſent _ 
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Houſe whereof they are Members: that none but thoſe under the Qua · 
e ſlifications therein mention d, ſhould be capable to ſerve. as Members 
*in Parliament: that the power of the Other Houſe be limited, as 
© therein is preſcribed: that the Laws and Statutes of the Land be ob- 
«ſerved and kept; nd Laws alter d, fuſpended, abrogated, or repeated, 
«*but'by new Laws made by AR of Parliament: that the yearly Sum 
ef a Milliom of pounds ſterling be ſettled for the maintainance of the 
* Navy, and Army; and three hundred thouſand pounds for the ſup- 
© port of the Government; befides other temporary Supplies, as the 
9% Commons in Parliament ſhall ſee the neceſſities of the Nation to re- 
*quire: that the Number of the ProteQor's. Council ſhall not exceed 
© ohe and twenty; whereof ſeven ſhall be a Quorum: the Chief Offi- 
«*cers of State, as Chancellors, Keepers of the Great Seal c. to be 
«approved by Parliament: that his Highneſs would encourage a Godly 
« Miniſtry in theſe Nations; and that ſuch as do revile and diſturb them 
ein the worſhipof God; may be puniſh'd according to Law; and where 
«Laws are defective, new ones to be made: that the Proteſtant Chri- 
te ſtian Religion, as it is contain d in the old and new Teſtament, be af 
*ſerted, and held forth for the publick Profeflion of theſe Nations, and 
»»*noother; and that a Confeſſion of Faith be agreed upon, and recom- 
*mended to the People of theſe Nations; and none to be permitted, 
« by words or writing, to-revile, or reproach the ſaid Confeſſion of 
« Faith. SAT © dba wet 5 31-97} i ho 4 
WIEN this Petition and Advice was diſtinctly read to him, after 
a long pauſe, and caſting up his Eyes, and other Geſtures of per plexity, 
he ſign d it; and told them, that he came not thither that day as to Hs St 
<a day of Triumph, but with the moſt ſerious thoughts that ever he7 — 
had in all his Life, being to undertake one of the greateſt Burthens 
that ever was laid upon the back of any humane Creature; ſo that, 
voce without the ſupport of the Almighty, he muſt neceſſarily fink under 
* the weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of the Nation committed 
* to his Charge: therefore he defired the help of the Parliament, and 
the help of all thoſe who fear'd God, that by Their help he might re- 
«*ceive help and aſſiſtance from the hand of God, fince nothing but His 
* preſence could enable him to diſcharge ſo great a Truſt, He told them, 
that this was but an introduction to the carrying on of the Govern- 
ment of the three Nations; and therefore he recommended the ſup- 
«ply of the reſt, that was yet wanting, to the Wiſdom of the Parlia- 
«ment; and ſaid, he could not doubt, but the ſame ſpirit that had led 
the Parliament to This, would eafily ſuggeſt the to them; and 
that nothing ſhould have induced him to have undertaken this in- 
«tolerable burthen to fleſh and blood, but that he ſaw, it was the Par- 
«ljament's care to anſwer thoſe ends for which they were engaged; 
calling God to Witneſs, that he would not have undergone it, but that 
the Parliament had determin d that it made clearly for the liberty and 
* intereſt-of the Nation, and preſervation of ſuch as fear God; and it 
* the Nation were not thankful to them for their care, it would fall as 
* a fin on their heads, He concluded with recommending ſome things 
to them, © which, he ſaid, would tend to Reformation, by diſcounte- 
ſe 59*nancing Vice and encouraging Virtue; and ſo diſmiſſed them to re- 
turn to their Houſe. | 
Bor now that they had perform all he could expect from them, 
he reſoly'd that he would do ſomewhat for himſelf; and that all the diſ- 
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The Solemnity 


of his Inaugu- 
ration. 


courſes which had paſſed of King-fhip, ſhould not paſs away in the fi- 
lence of this Addreſs, but that this Exaltation ſhould be attended with 
ſuch a noiſe and ſolemnity, as ſhould make it very little inferior to the 
other. Therefore, within few days after, he ſent a Meflage to the Par. 
liament, that they would [adjourn until ſuch a time as the ſolemnity 
« of his Inauguration ſhould be perform d; for the formality whereof 
they had not provided, nor indeed conſider d it; as if enough had been 
done already. For this he appointed the fix and twentieth of June; 
and in the mean time aſſign d the care to ſeveral Perſons, that all things 
ſhould be made ready for the magnificence of ſuch a Work. /Þ 7 
ON the day appointed, VWeſtminſter-Hall was prepared, and adorn d 
as ſumptuouſly as it could be for a day of Coronation. A Throne was 
erected with a Pavilion, and a chair of State under it, to which Com- 
well was conducted in an entry, and attendance of his Officers, Mili: 
tary and Civil, with as much State (and the Sword carried before him) 
as can be imagind. When he was ſate in his Chair of State, and after a 
ſhort Speech, which was but the Prologue of that by the Speaker of the 
Parliament Mithrington, that this promotion might not ſeem to be 
without the Nobility's having any ſhare in it, the Speaker, with the 
Earl of Warwick, and HYhithck veſted him with a rich purple Velvet: 
Robe lined with Ermines; the Speaker enlarging upon the Majeſty and 
the Integrity of that Robe. Then the Speaker preſented him with a 
fair Bible of the largeſt edition, richly bound; then he, in the name of 
all the People, girded a Sword about him; and laſtly preſented him a 
Scepter of Gold, which he put into his hand, and made him a large dif- 
courſe of thoſe Emblems of Government and Authority. Upon the 
cloſe of which, there being little wanting to a perfect formal Corona- 
tion, but a Crown and an Arch-Biſhop, he took his Oath, adminiſterd 
to him by the Speaker, in theſe words (which amongſt other things had 
been ſettled by an explanatory Petition and Advice) I do, in the pre- 
ce ſence, and by the Name of Almighty God, promiſe and ſwear, that, 
*to the utmoſt of my power, I will uphold, and maintain the true Re- 
* form'd Proteſtant Chriſtian Religion in the purity thereof, as it is con- 
*taind in the Holy Scriptures of the old and new Teftament; and to 


e the utmoſt of my power, and underſtanding, encourage the profeſſion 


He adjourns 
his Parlia- 
ment te la- 
nuary the 20. 
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«and profeſſors of the ſame; and that, to the utmoſt of my power, I 
* will endeavour, as Chief Magiſtrate of theſe three Nations, the main- 
© tainance and preſerving of the Peace and Safety, and juſt Rights and 
« Privileges of the People thereof; and ſhall in all things, according to 
the beſt of my knowledge and power, govern the People of theſe three 
Nations according to Law. F 
AFTER this there remain d nothing but Feſtivals, and Proclama- 
tions of his power and authority to be made in the City of London, and 
with all imaginable haſt throughout the three Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; which was done accordingly. And that he might 
entirely enjoy the Soveraignty they had conferr'd upon him, without 
any new blaſts, and diſputes, and might be vacant to the diſpatch of 
his Domeſtic Affairs, which he had modell'd, and might have time to 
conſider how to fill his other Houſe with Members fit for his purpoſe, 
he adjourn'd his Parliament till January next, as having done as much: 
as was neceſſary for one Seſſion. In this vacancy, his greatneſs ſeem d 
to be ſo much eſtabliſh'd both at home and abroad, as if it could never 


in the vacancy be ſhaken. He cauſed all the Officers of his Army, and all Commanders 


of Parliament. 


at 
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at Sea to ſubſcribe, and approve all that the Parliament had done, and 
to promiſe to obſerve and defend itt. | 
He ſent now for his eldeſt Son Richard; who, till this time, had 
liv d privately in the Country upon the fortune his Wiſe had brought 
him, in an ordinary Village in Hanſbire; and brought himnow to the | | 
Court, and made him a Privy Counfellor, and cauſed him to be choſen [ 
Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oaſand. Notwithſtanding all which; | 
few People then beliey'd that he intended to name him fur his Suc- 
ceſſor; he by his diſoourſes often implying, that he would name ſuch 
0 a Succeſſor, as was in all reſpetts equal to the Office: and ſo Men 
gueſſed this, or that Man, as they thought moſt like to be ſo eſteem d 
dy him. His ſecond Son Harry, who had the reputation: of more Vi- 
gour, he had ſent into\/relard, and made him his Lieutenant of that 
Kingdom, that he might be ſure to have no diſturbance from thence. 

Hz had only two Daughters unmarried: One of thoſe he gave to r 
the Grand · ſon and Heir of the Earl of Warwick, a Man of a great Eſtate; M- 
and throughly engaged in the Cauſe from the beginning; the Other was 
married to the Lord Viſcount Faldonbriuge, the owner likewiſe of a 
very fair Eſtate in Tord ſbire, and deſcended! of a Family eminently 
„Loyal. There were many reaſons to believe that this young Gentleman, 
being then of about three or four and twenty years of Age, of great vi- 

gour and ambition, had many good purpoſes, which he thought that 
Alliance might qualify and enable him to . | Theſe Marriages 
were celebrated at Vhite- Hall with all imaginable pomp and luſtre; 
and it was obſerv'd, that though the: Marriages were perform'd in pub- 
lick View according to the Rites and Ceremonies then in uſe, they were 
preſently afterwards in private married by Miniſters ordaind by Biſhops, 
and according to the form in the Book of Common Prayer; and this 
with the privity of Cromwell; who pretended to yield to it in com- 
o pliance with the importunity, and folly of his Daughters. | 
THESE domeſtic Triumphs were confirm'd, and improv'd by the- vr 
Succeſs of his Armes abroad. Though the French had no mind to ap- 4 
ply thoſe Forces upon Dunkirk; which they were obliged, when taken, 
to put into Cromells hands, and ſo march to other places, which they 
were to conquer to their own uſe; in which the fix thouſand Exgiiſb 
under the Command of Raynolds' attended them, and behaved them- 
ſelves eminently well, and in good diſcipline; yet his Embaſſadour 
Lockhart made ſuch lively Inftances with the Cardinal, with complaints 
of their breach of Faith, and ſome Menaces, that his Maſter knew 
E Hhere to find a more punctual Friend; that aſſoon as they had taken 
Montmeay, and & Venant, the Army march d into Flanders; and though 
the Seaſon of the year was too far ſpent to engage in a Siege before Dun. 
kirk, they ſate down before Mardike; which was look d upon as the 
moſt difficult part of the Work; which being reduced, would facilitate 
the other very much: and that Fort they took; and deliver d it into the 
hands of Raynolds, with an obligation © that they would beficge Dum. 
"kirk the next year, and make it their firſt Attempt. ""{t] 
Bur that which made a'noiſe indeed, and crown'd his Succeſſes, was I 2 2.7 
the Victory his Fleet, under the Command of Blake, had obtain d over“ Spa 
the Spamard; which, in truth, with all its Circumſtances, was very 
wonderful, and will never be forgotten in Spain, and the Canaries. 
That Fleet had rode out all the Winter Storms before Cales and the 
Coaſt of Portugal, after they had ſent home thoſe former Ships which 
Nnn 3 they 
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they had taken of the Weſt Indian Fleet, and underſtood by the Pri. 
ſoners, that the other Fleet from Peru, which is always much richer 
than that of Mexico, was undoubtedly at Sea and would be on the Coaſt 
by the beginning of the Spring, if they rectiuid not Advertiſement of 
the preſence of the Exgliſʒ Fleet; in which:caſe they were moſt like to 
ſtay at the Canaries. The Admiral concluded, that notwithſtanding 
all they had done, or could do to bſdck up Caies, one way or other 
they would not be without that Advertiſement; and therefore reſoly d 
to ſail with the whole Fleet to the lengtſi of the Canaries, that, if it 
were poſſible, they might meet with the Galeons before they came thi- 
ther; and if they ſnould be firſt got in thither, i they would then con- 
ſider what was to be done. Oi e ne provot tf gifts 

WII this reſolution the Fleet ſtood for the Canaries, and about the 
middle of April came thither; and found that the Galeons were got 
thither before them, and had placed themſelves, as they thought, in 
ſafety. The ſmaller Ships, being ten in number, lay in a Semicircle, 

moor d along the Shore; and the fix great Galeons (the Fleet confifting 
of fixteen good Ships (which could not come ſo near the Shore, lay 
with their broad - ſides towards the Offin. Befides this good poſture 
in which all the Ships lay, they were cover d with a ſtrong Caſtle well,, 
furniſh'd with Guns; and there were fix or ſeven ſmall Forts, raiſed in 
the moſt advantageous places of the Bay, every one of them furniſh'd 
with divers good pieces of Cannon; fo that they were without the leaſt 
Apprehenfion of their want of ſecurity, or imagination that any Men 
would be ſo deſperate, as to aſſault them upon ſuch apparent diſad- 
me... 0 2/4 170 | 

Wu the Engliſb Fleet came to the mouth of the Bay of Santa 
Cruz, and the General ſaw in what poſture the Spaniard lay, he thought 
it impoſſible to bring off any of the Galeons; however, he reſoly'd to 
burn them (which was by many thought to be equally impoſſible) and; 
ſent Captain Hayner with a Squadron of the beſt Ships to fall upon the 
Galeons; which he did very refolutely ; whilſt other Frigats enter- 
taind the Forts, and lefler Breaſt-works, with continual Broad-fides to 
hinder their firing. Then the General coming up with the whole Fleet, 
after full four hours fight, they drove the Spaniards from their Ships, 
and poſſeſſed them; yet found that their wotk was not done; and that 
it was not only impoſſible to carty away the Ships, which they had 
taken, but that the Wind that had brought them into the Bay, and 
enabled them to conquer the Enemy, would not ſerve to carry them 
out again; fo that they lay expoſed: to all the Cannon from the Shore; 
which thunderd upon them. However, they reſolved to do what was 
in their power; and ſo, diſcharging their broad-fides upon the Forts and 
Land, where they did great execution, they ſet fire to every Ship, Ga- 
| leons, and others, and burn'd every one of them; which they had no 

ſooner done, but it happend the Wind turn'd, and carried the whole 
Fleet without loſs of one Ship out of the Bay, and put them ſafe to Sea 
again. > | | 

Tur whole Action was fo miraculous, that all Men who knew the 
place, wonder'd that any ſober Men, with what courage ſoever endued, 
would ever have undertaken it; and they could hardly perſwade Them. 
ſelves to believe what they had done; whilſt the Spaniards comforted 
themſelves with the belief, that they were Devils and not Men who 
had deſtroyed them in ſuch a manner. So much a ſtrong — - 
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bold and courageous Men can bring to paſs, that no reſiſtance and ad- 
vantage of ground can diſappoint them. And it can hardly be imagin'd, 
how ſmall loſs the Erg/7/h ſuſtain d in this unparalleld Action; no one 
Ship being left behind, and the killed and wounded not exceeding two 
hundred Men, when the Slaughter on board the Spaniſbh Ships, and on 
the Shore, was incredible. | OOTY | > AER 
THe Fleet after this, having been long abroad, found it neceſſary to 


return home. And this was the laft ſervice perform'd by Blake; who fn, dc = 


ww 


Blake retarn: 


t the 


ficken d in his Return, and in the very entrance of the Fleet into the 


Sound of Pmoui h, expired. He wanted no Pomp of funeral when he 
was dead, Crommvellcaufing him to be brought up by Land to London in 


all the State that could be; and to encourage his Officers to venture their 


lives, that they might be pompouſly buried, he was, with all the ſo- 


lemnity poſſible, and at the charge of the publick, interrd in Harry the . Bu, 
Seventh's Chapel, among the Monuments of the Kings. He was a Man z 


of a private Extraction; yet had enough left him by his Father to give 
him a good Education; which his own Inclination diſpoſed him to re- 
ceive in the Univerſity of Oxford; where he took the degree ofa Maſter 
of Arts; and was enough verſed in Books for a Man who intended not 
to be of any Profeſſion, having ſufficient of his own to maintain him in 
the plenty he affected, and having then no appearance of Ambition to be 
a greater Man than he was. He was of a melancholick and a ſullen Na- 
ture, and ſpent his time moſt with good-fellows, who liked his moroſe- 
neſs, and a freedom he uſed, in inveighing againſt the licence of the time, 
and the power of the Court. They who knew him inwardly, diſcoyer'd 
that he had an Anti-Monarchical Spirit, when few Men thought the Go- 
vernment in any danger. When the Troubles begun, he quickly de- 
clared himſelf againſt the King; and having ſome Command in Briſtol, 
"when it was firſt taken by Prince Rupert and the Marquis of Her7/ord, 
o being truſted with the Command of a little Fort upon the Line, he re- 
fuſed to give it up, after the Governour had fign'd the Articles of Sur- 
render, and kept it ſome hours after the Prince was in the Town, and 
killd ſome of the Soldiers: for which the Prince reſolvd to hang him, 
if ſome friends had not interpoſed for him, upon his want of experience 
in War; and prevaild with him toquit the place by very great impor- 
tunity, and with much difficulty. After this, having done eminent 
ſervice to the Parliament, eſpecially at Taunton, at Land, He then be- 
took himſelf wholely to the Sea; and quickly made himſelf fignal there. 
He was the firft Man that declined the old track, and made it manifeſt 
that the Science might be attaind in leſs time than was imagin d; and 
deſpiſed thoſe Rules which had been long in practice, to keep his Ship 
and his Men out of danger; which had been held in fomer times a point 
of great ability and 3 as if the principal Art requifite in 
the Captain of a Ship had to be ſure to come home ſafe again. 
He was the firſt Man who brought the Ships to contemn Caſtles on ſhore, 
which had been thought ever very formidable; and were diſcover'd by 
him to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who could rarely be hurt 
by them. He was the firſt that infuſed that proportion of courage into 
the Sea-men, by making them ſee by experience, what mighty things 
they could do, if they were reſolv d; and oy lags: to fight in Fire 
as well as upon Water: and though he hath been very well imitated 
and follow'd, he was the firſt that gave the Example of that kind of 
Naval courage, and bold and reſolute Atchieyements. 4 
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The Parla- AFTER all this Luſtre and Glory, in which the Protector ſeem d to 
aller Jan ac. flouriſn, the ſeaſon of the year threaten d ſome tempeſt and foul wea- 
ther. January brought the Parliament again together. They did not 
reaſſemble with the ſame temper, and reſignation, in which they parted; 
and it quickly appear d how unſecure new Inſtitutions of Government 
are; and when the Contrivers of them have provided, as they think, 
againſt all miſchievous contingencies, they find, that they have unwa. 
rily left a gap open to let their deſtruction in upon them. 1 
CROMWE LL thought he had ſufficiently provided for his own ſecu. 
rity, and to reſtrain the inſolence of the Commons, by having call d the, 
Other Houſe; which by the Petition and Advice was to be done; and 
having fill d it, for the moſt part, with the Officers of the Army, and 
ſuch others as he had good reaſon to be confident of. So on the twen-- 
tieth of Januamy, the day appointed to meet (whereas, before, the Par. 
liament uſed to attend him in the Painted Chamber, when he had any 
thing to ſay to them; now) he came to the Houſe of Lords; where his 
new Creations were; then he ſent the Gentleman Uſher of the black 
Rod to call the Commons to him. And they being conducted to the 
Bar of that Houſe, He being placed in his Chair under a Cloath of State, 
Cromwell begun his Speech in the old Style, © My Lords, and You, the Knights, 
{peaks 101% Citizens, and Burgeſſes, of the Houſe of Commons: and then diſcourſed 
ſome particulars, which he recommended to them; thanked them * for 
* their fair Correſpondence the laſt Seſſion; and aſſured them, © if they 
ce would continue to proſecute his Defigns, they ſhould be call'd the 
« Bleſſed of the Lord, and Generations to come ſhould bleſs them. 

Bur aſſoon as the Commons came to their Houſe, they cauſed the 
third Article of the Petition and Advice to be read; by which it was 
provided, that no Members legally choſen ſhould be excluded from the, 
performance of their Duty, but by conſent of that Houſe of which they 
were Members. Upon which, they proceeded to the calling over their: 

The Houſe of Houſe, and readmitted preſently all thoſe who had been excluded for 


Commons re- 


«init al their refuſing to ſign that Recognition of the Protector; and by this means, 


Members, 


hat bad teen Above a hundred of the moſt inveterate Enemies the Protector had, came 

Bete. and fate in the Houſe ; among whom were S Harry Vane, Haſlery, 

Clauſe in the and many other ſignal Men; who had much the more Credit and In- 

Arie. tereſt in the Houſe, for having been excluded for their fidelity to the 
Common-wealth; many of thoſe who had ſubſcribed it, valuing them- 
ſelves for having thereby become Inſtruments to introduce them again, 
who could never otherwiſe have come to be readmitted. 

Their i Ass oO N as theſe Men came into the Houſe, they begun to queſtion 

— Authority and Juriſdiction of the Other Houſe; © that it was true, 
* the Petition and Advice had admitted there ſhould be ſuch an Houſe; 
* but that it ſhould be a Houſe of Peers, that they ſhould be called My 
Lords, there was no proviſion; nor did it appear what Juriſdiction it 
* ſhould have: that it would be a very ridiculous thing, if they ſhould 
< ſuffer thoſe who were created by themſelves, and fate only by Their 
*Vote, to be better Men than They, and to have a Negative Voice to 
*controle their Maſters. When they had enough vilified them, they 
queſtion d the Protector's Authority to ſend Writs to call them thither : 
Who gave him that Authority to make Peers? that it had been the? 
< proper buſineſs of that Houſe to have provided for all this; which it is 
* probable they would have done at this meeting, if he had not pre- 


*ſumptuouſlly taken that Soyeraign power upon him. 
5 CROM WEL 
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CRoMWELL was exceedingly ſurpriſed, and perplexed with this 
new Spirit; and found that he had been ſhort-fighted in not having pro- 
vided, at the ſame time, for the filling his Houſe of Commons, when he 
erected his other of Peers: for he had taken away thoſe out of that Houſe 
who were the boldeſt Speakers, and beſt able to oppoſe this torrent, to 
inſtitute this other Houſe, without ſupplying thoſe other places by Men 


who could as well undergo the Work of the other. However, he made Cromwell 
one effort more; and conven d both Houſes before him; and very Ma- Hes. — 


Houſes, and 


giſterially, and in a Dialect he had never uſed before, reprehended them e 


v for preſuming to queſtion his Authority. © The other Houſe, he ſaid, 
*were Lords, and ſhould be Lords; and commanded Them “ to enter 
upon ſuch buſineſs, as might be for the benefit, not the diſtraction of 
*the Common-wealth ; which he would with God's Help prevent. 
And when he found this Animadverſion did not reform them, but that 
they continued in their preſumption, and every day improv'd their re- 
proaches and contempt of him, he went to his Houſe of Lords upon the 


fourth of February; and ſending for the Commons, after he had uſed . Dee 


many ſharpexpreſſions of indignation, he told them, © that it concern d 2, Feb. , 


his Intereſt, as much as the Peace and Tranquillity of the Nation, to 
x*diflolve that Parliament; and therefore he did put an end to their 
*ſitting. So that Cloud was, for the preſent, diſſipated, that threaten d 
ſo great a Storm. 


Tar Parliament being diflolv d, Cromwell found himſelf at eaſe to 


proſecute his other defigns. After the taking of Mardike, Raynolds, boy 
who was Commander in chief of that Body of the Eugliſh in the Service l 


. 5 8 our of Plan- 
of France, endeavouring to give his Friends in England a vilit, was, der 


together with ſome other Officers who accompanied him, caſt away, 
and drown'd at Sea; upon which, before the diſſolution of the Parlia- 
ment, Lockhar!, who was the Protectors Embaſladour in France, was 
}deſignd to take that Charge upon him; and all things, which were to be 
tranſported from England, for the proſecution of the buſineſs in Han- 
ders the next Spring, were diſpatch'd with the more care, and punctua- 
lity, that there might be no room left for the Cardinal to imagine, that 
the Protector was in any degree perplexed with the contradiction, and 
ill humour of the Parliament. 

Ass oo as he was rid of That, he thought it as neceſſary to give 
ſome Inſtances at home, how little he feared thoſe Men who were 
thought to be ſo much his Rivals in power, and in the opinion of the 
Army, that he durſt not diſoblige them. And therefore, after ſome 


oſharp expoſtulations with Lambert, who was as poſitive in his own hu- Cromwey 


mour, he ſent to him for his Commiſſion; which he ſullenly gave ——— 


when there was a general imagination that he would have refuſed to” 


have deliver'd it. So he was deprived of his Regiment, his Authority 
in the Army, and of being Major General in the North, in an inſtant, 
without the leaſt appearance of contradiction or murmur; and the Of- 
ficers Cromwell ſubſtituted in the ſeveral places, found all the obedience 
that had been paid to the other; and Lambert retired to his Garden as 
unviſited and untaken notice of, as if he had never been in Authority; 
which gave great reputation to the Protector, that he was entire Maſter 
jOf his Army. 

HE had obſerved, throughout the Parliament, that the Major Ge- 
nerals were extremely odious to the People, as they had been formida- 
ble to Him. For, whilſt his Party were proſecuting to haye his Autho- 
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rity confirm'd to him, and that he might haye the Title of King con. 
ferr d upon him, Lambert was as ſollicitous to have the Major Generals 
confirm d by Parliament, and to have their dependence only upon it; 
which, with the Authority they had of liſting Men in a readineſs, would 
have made their power, and their ſtrength, in a ſhort time to be equal 
to the others. Now that was over, Crommell was content to continue 
He ee, their Names, that they might ſtill be formidable in the Countries, but 
bs Mejor Ge-abridg'd them of all that power which might be inconvenient to Himſelf 
_ HE took likewiſe an occaſion from an accident that happen'd, to 
amuſe the People with the apprehenſion of Plots at home to facilitate, 
an Invaſion from abroad; and ſending for the Lord Mayor and Alder. 
He ene, MEN to attend him, he made them a large diſcourſe of the danger they 
dee f cl g. were in of being ſurpriſed; © that there was a defign to ſeiſe upon the 
9 with «Pr Tower; and at the ſame time that there ſhould be a general Inſurrection 
_ bers, andthe®jn the City of the Cavaliers, and diſcontented Party, whilſt the City 
Oni, remain d ſo ſecure, that they had put their Militia into no poſture to 
ng in Eng- *be ready to preſerve themſelves in ſuch an Attempt; but on the con- 
© trary, that they were ſo negligent in their Diſcipline, that the Mar. 
e quis of Ormond had lain ſecurely in the City full three Weeks without 
e being diſcover d; who was ſent over by the King to countenance age. 
*neral Inſurrection, whilſt the King himſelf, he ſaid, had ten thouſand 
Men ready at Bruges, with two and twenty Ships, with which he meant 
«to invade ſome other more Northern part of the Kingdom. He wiſh'd 
them * to loſe no time in putting their Militia into a good poſture, and 
e to make very ſtrict ſearches to diſcover what Strangers were harbour d 
de within the Walls of the City, and to keep good Watches every night. 
He order'd double Guards to be ſet about the Tower; and that they 
might ſee that there was more than ordinary Occaſion for all this, he 
cauſed very many Perſons of all conditions, moſt of them ſuch as were 
reaſonably to be ſuſpected to be of the Kings Party, to be ſurpriſed in 
e dn the night in their Beds (for thoſe circumſtances made all that was done 
7 Account. tO be the more notorious) and after ſome ſhort Examination, to be ſent 
to the Tower; and to other Priſons; for there was, at the ſame time, 
the ſame ſeverity uſed in the ſeveral Counties; for the better explana- 
tion, and underſtanding whereof, it will be neceflary now that We re- 
turn to Handers. 
— Song bf W1THIN little more than two Months after the King's coming to 
Flanders. Bruges, the little Treaty which had been ſignd by the Arch-Duke with 
the King, was ſent ratified from Madrid by the King of Spain, with 
many great compliments; which the King was willing ſhould be believ d. 
to be of extraordinary Importance. After wonderful excuſes for the Low. 
neſs of their affairs in all places, which diſabled them to perform thoſe 
Services which are due from, and to a Great King, they let his Maje- 
ſty know, © that the Catholick King had aflign'd ſo many Crowns as 
« amounted to fix thouſand Guilders, to be paid every Month towards 
*a Royal aid; and half ſo much more, for the ſupport of the Duke of 
* Gloceſter; that though the Sum was very ſmall, it was as much as 
© their neceſſities would bear; and the ſmalneſs ſhould be recompenſed 
* by the punctuality of the payment; the firſt payment being to be 
made about the middle of the next Month; without taking notice thats 
the King had been already in that Country near three Months, during 
which time he had not receiy'd the leaſt Preſent, or aſſiſtance towards 
his ſupport. 
5 ‚ THEY 
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THEY were willing that the King ſhould raiſe four Regiments of 
Foot, which ſhould march with their Army, until the King ſhould 
find the Seaſon ripe to make an Invaſion with that other ſupply which 
they were bound by the Treaty to give. But for the raifing thoſe four 
Regiments, there was not one penny allow'd, or any other encourage- 
ment, than little Quarters to bring their Men to; and, after their Muſter, 
the common allowance of Bread. However, the King was glad of the 
opportunity to employ, and diſpoſe of many Officers and Soldiers, who 
flock d to him from the time of his firſt coming into Flanders. He re-. King 
ſolv'd to raiſe one Regiment of Guards, the Command whereof he gave 7 
to the Lord Wentworth, which was to do duty in the Army as common $2 = 
Men, till his Majeſty ſhould be in ſuch a poſture, that they might be 
brought about his Perſon. The Marquis of Ormond had a Regiment in 
order to be commanded by his Lieutenant Colonel, that the Jriſh might 
be tempted to come over. The Earl of Roche/ter would have a Regi- 
ment, that ſuch Officers and Soldiers might reſort to, who were defirous 
to ſerve under his Command: and becauſe the Scots had many Officers 
about the Court, who pretended that they could draw many of their 
Country-men to them, the King gave the fourth Regiment to the Lord 
% Newburgh, a Nobleman of that Kingdom, of great courage; who had 
ſerv'd his Father and himſelf with very ſignal fidelity. Thoſe four Re- 
giments were raiſed with more expedition than can be imagin'd, upon 
ſo little encouragement. 
Ass oo as the Treaty was confirm'd, in truth, from the time that 
| his Majeſty came into Flanders, and that he reſolvd to make as entire 
a Conjunction with the Spaniards as they would permit, he gave no- 
tice to the King of France, that he would no longer receive that Pen- N. King »» 


ſion, which, during the time he had remain d at Cologne, had been rea- se, 
i ſonably well paid; but, after his coming into FHanders, he never would fo» He 
130 receive any part of it. 

- THE Spaniſh Army was at this time before Conde; a place garriſon d 

t by the French between Valenciennes, and Cambray; which was in- 

L veſted now by Don Juan; who finding that the greateſt part of the Gar- 

- riſon conſiſted of Iriſb, and that there was in it a Regiment commanded 

F by Muskery, a Nephew of the Marquis of Ormond, he thought this a 


good ſeaſon to manifeſt the dependence the Iriſb had upon the King; 
0 and therefore writ to his Majeſty at Bruges, and defired that he would te Maga 
h ſend the Marquis to the Camp; which his Majeſty could not reſuſe; : :» rea: 
h and the Marquis was very willing to go thither; and at the ſame time did 
d the Chancellor of the Exchequer was ſent to Bruſſels (under pretence of Conde «tour 
| ſolliciting the payment of the three firſt Months, which were aſſign d Tt S 
c 


to the King) to confer with Don Alonzo de Cardinas upon all ſuch par-, gi, 


* 
Brudcls to 
confer with 


& 

as England; Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, referring all things Don Alonzo 
Is which related to England to Dor Alonzo, and being very glad that the® 
of Chancellor went to Bruſſels, at the ſame time that the Marquis went 
as 
ed 
be 


-— 
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ticulars as might be neceflary, to adjuſt ſome defign for the Winter upon 


to the Camp, that ſo a correſpondence between them two might aſcer- 
tain any thing that ſhould be defired on either fide. 

CoNnDE was reduced to ſtreights by the time the Marquis came thi. 
at's W ther; who was receivd with much more civility by Don Juan, at leaſt 
Ng by the Marquis of Carracena, than any Man who related to the King, 
or indeed than the King himſelf. The thing they defired of him was, 
that when the Garriſon ſhould be reduced, which was then capitulating, 
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he would prevail with thoſe of the Iriſb Nation, when they march d 
out, to enter into the Sparzyh Service, that is, as they call d it, to ſerve 
their own King: for they talked of nothing but going over in the Winter 
into England; eſpecially they deſired that his Nephew Mzskery, who 
had the reputation of a ſtout and an excellent Officer, as in truth he was, 
would come over with his Regiment, which was much the beſt, what. 
The Succeſs fever the other would do. After the Capitulation was fignd, the Mar. 
babs, quis eafily found opportunity to confer with his Nephew, and the other 
with Nau Officers of the ſeveral Regiments. When he had inform'd them of the 
oo King's pleaſure, and that the entring into the ſervice of the Spanarg: 
was, for the preſent, neceſſary in order to the King's ſervice, the other 
Regiments made no ſcruple of it; and engaged, aſſoon as they march'd 
out, to go whither they ſhould be directed. 

ONLy Mauskery expreſsly refuſed that either himſelf, or any of his 
Men ſhould leave their Colours, till, according to his Articles, they 
ſhould march into France. He ſaid, it was not confiſtent with his ho- 
tc hour to do otherwiſe. But he declared, © that aſſoon as he ſhould come 

e into France, he would leave his Regiment in their Quarters; and would 
* himſelf ride to the Court, and demand his Paſs; which, by his con- 
tract with the Cardinal, was to be given to him, whenever his own» 
«King ſhould demand his Service; and his Regiment ſhould likewiſe 
© be permitted to march with him. It was urged to him, ©that it was 
now in his own power to diſpoſe of himſelf; which he might lawfully 
e do; but that, when he was Bund in France, he would no more have 
te jt in his power. He ſaid, He was bound to ask his diſmiſſion, and 
te the Cardinal was bound to give it: and when he had done His part, 
he was very confident the Cardinal would not break his word with 
* him; but if he ſhould, he would get nothing by it; for he knew his 
* Men would follow him whitherſoever he went; and therefore deſired 
© his Uncle to ſatisfy himſelf; and to aſſure the King and Don Juan, 
* that he would, within fix weeks return; and if he might have Quar- 
*ters aſſign d him, his Regiment ſhould be there within few days after 
him. It was in vain to preſs him farther, and the Marquis telling Don 
Juan, that he believ'd he would keep his word, he was contented to part 
kindly with him; and had amuch better eſteem of him than of the other 
Officers, who came to him, and brought over their Men without any 
Ceremeny. 

MusxERy march'd away with the reſt of the Garriſon; and aſſoon 
as he was in Fance, rode to Paris; where the Cardinal then was; who 
receiv d him with extraordinary Grace; but when he asked his diſmiſſion, # 
and urged his Capitulation, the Cardinal, by all imaginable careſſes, and 
promiſes of a penſion, endeavour to divert him from the inclination; 

told him, © that this was only to ſerve the Spaniard, and not his own 
*King; who had no employment for him; that if he would ſtay in 
their ſervice till the King had need of him, he would take care to ſend 
Him, and his Regiment, in a better condition to his Majeſty, than they 
*were now in. When he could neither by promiſes, nor reproaches, 
ce divert him from quitting their ſervice, he gave him a Paſs only for Him- 
ſelf; and expreſsly refuſed to diſmiſs the Regiment; averring, © that 
*he was not bound to it, becauſe there could be no pretence that they; 
*could ſerve the King; who had no uſe of them, nor wherewithal to 
pay them. 

Mu$KERY took what he could get, his own Paſs; and made haſt 
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to the place where his Regiment was; and after he had given them ſuch 
directions as he thought neceſſary, he came away only with two or thtee 
Servants to Bruſſels; and defired Don Juan to aſſign him convenient 
Quarters for his Regiment; which he very willingly did ; and he no 
ſooner gave notice to them whither they ſhould come, but they behaved 
themſelves ſo, that, by fixes and ſevens, his whole Regiment, Officers Mukery 

and Soldiers, to the number of very near eight hundred, came to the gimar over 
place aſſign d them; and brought their Armes with them; which the 


Spaniard was amazed at; and ever after very much valued him, and 


o took as much care for the preſervation of that Regiment, as of any that 


was 1n their Service. 
WHEN the Marquis propoſed any thing that concern'd the King, 
during the time he was in the Army, Don Juan {till writ to Don Alonzo 
to confer with the Chancellor of the Exchequer about it; who found Th chexceler 
Don Alonzo in all reſpects ſo untractable, and ſo abſolutely govern'd by — 
the Iriſb Jeſuit, who filled his head with the hopes of the Levellers, Bun Alno 
that, after he had receiv d the Money that was aflign'd to the King, he 
return d to Bruges, as the Marquis did from the Army, when the bufi- 
neſs of Conde was over. 
Ir was well enough known, at leaſt generally believ d, from the time 
that the ſecret confidence begun between Cromwell and the Cardinal, 
and long before Lockhart appear d there as Embaſſadour, that the Car- 
dinal had not only promiſed, that the King ſhould receive no aſſiſtance 
from thence; but that no body who related to his Service, or againſt 
* whom any exception ſhould be taken, ſhould be permitted to refide 
in France; and that, as the King had already been driven thence; ſo, 


when the time ſhould be ripe, the Duke of Tork would be likewiſe ne- 


ceſſitated to leave that Kingdom. And now, upon the King's comin 
into Flanders, and upon the coming over of the fix thouſand Bag 


v for the Service of France, and the publication of the Treaty with Com- 


well, the French did not much deſire to keep that Article ſecret which 
provided againſt the King's refiding in that Kingdom, and for the exclu- 

ſion of the Duke of York, and many other Perſons, by Name, who at- 
tended upon the King, and ſome who had Charges in the Army. And Ti Codd 
the Cardinal and the Queen, with ſome ſeeming regret, communicated ! .. 

it to the Duke, as a thing they could not refuſe, and infinitely lamented, —— the 
with many profeſſions of kindneſs and everlaſting reſpect; and all this Pench br. 
in confidence, and that he might know it ſome time before it was to 


be executed by his departure. 


„% AMONGST thoſe who by that ſecret Article were to leave the French 


Service, the Earl of Briſſol was one; whoſe Name was, as was generally 
believ'd, put into the Article by the Cardinal, rather than by Cromnve/l. 
For the Earl, having receivd very great obligations from the Cardinal, 
thought his Intereſt greater in the Queen than in truth it was ( accord- 
ing to his Natural cuſtom of deceiving himſelf) and fo, in the Cardi- 
nal's diſgrace and retirement, had ſnew d himſelf leſs inclined to his re- 
turn than he ought to have been; which the Cardinal never forgave; 
yet treated him with the ſame familiarity as before (which the Earl took 
for pure friendſhip) until the time came for the publiſhing this Treaty, 


when the Earl was Lieutenant General of the Army in /taly. Then 


he ſent for him; and bewailed the condition that France was in, © which 

* obliged them to receive Commands from Cromnvel, which were very g | 

* uncaſy to them; then told him, © that he could ſtay no longer in their :% 1. Ter. 
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« Service, and that they muſt be compell d to diſmiſs the Duke of Tor 
e himſelf; but made infinite profeſſions of kindneſs, and / that they 
ce would part with him, as with a Man that had done them great Service. 
The Earl, who could always much better bear ill Accidents than pre- 
vent them, belie vd that all proceeded from the malice of Cromnvel!; 
and quickly had the Image of a better fortune in his fancy than that he 
was to quit; and ſo ſetting his heart upon the getting as good a ſupply 
of Money from them as he could, and the Cardinal deſiring to part 
fairly with him, he receiv d ſuch a Preſent, as enabled him to remove 
come: 10 ga- with a handſome Equipage in Servants and Horſes. So he came directly, 
King for Bruges to the King; to whom he had made himſelf in ſome degree 
gracious before his Majeſty left Paris. But his bufineſs there was only 
to preſent his Duty to his Majeſty; where after he had ſtaid two or 
three days, he made his Journey to the Army to offer his Service to 
Don Juan, without ſo much as defiring any recommendation from the 
King. 
os was nothing more known, than that the Spaniard had all 
imaginable prejudice and hatred againſt the Earl, both for the little 
kindneſs he had ſhewd towards them in England, whilſt he was Secre- 
tary of State, of which Don Alonzo was a faithful Remembrancer, and, 
for the more than ordinary Animoſity he had exprefled againſt them 
from the time that he had been in the French Service; which anger'd 
them the more, becauſe he had been born in Spain. He had then like- 
wiſe render d himſelf particularly odious to Flanders; where he was 
proclaim d, and deteſted, in all the Rhymes and Songs of the Country, for 
the ſavage Outrages his Forces had committed by fire and plunder, two 
years before, when he made a Winter Incurſion with his Troops into 
that Country, and committed greater Waſt than ever the French Them- 
ſelves had done, when the Forces were commanded by Them. Upon 
all which, his Friends diſſwaded him at Bruges from going to the Spa- x: 
1/h Army, where he would receive very cold treatment. But he ſmiled 
at the advertiſement; and told them, © that all the time he was in France, 
ce he was out of his Sphere; and that his own Genius always diſpoſed 
* him to Spain; where he was now reſolvd to make his Fortune. And 
with this confidence he left Bruges, and went to the Army, when it 
had newly taken Conde; where he found his reception ſuch, both from 
Don Juan and the Marquis of Carracena, as he had reaſon to expect; 
which did not at all deje& him. 


Ingratiates| HE was preſent when Don Juan eat, and when he uſed to diſcourſe 
Bl Hu, of all things at large; and moſt willingly of Scholaſtic points, if his 
1,0: Confeſſor, or any other Learned Perſon, was preſent. The Earl always 


27cjuc the interpoſed in thoſe diſcourſes with an admirable acuteneſs, which, be. 
en kim ſides his exactneſs in the Spaniſb Language, made his parts wonder d at 
by every Body; and Don Tuas begun to be very much pleaſed with his 
Company; and the more, becauſe he was much given to ſpeculations 
in Aſtrology; in which he found the Earl fo much more converſant 
than any Man he had met with, that, within a Week after he had firſt 
{een him, hedefired the Earl to calculate his Nativity. In a word, his 
| preſence grew to be very acceptable to Don Juan; which when the 
Marquis of Carracena diſcern'd, he likewiſe treated him with mores: 
reſpect; in which he found likewiſe his account: for the Earl having 
been Lieutenant General of the French Army under Prince Thomas, 
in conjunction with the Duke of Modena, againſt Millain, the very 


year 
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year before, when the Marquis of Carracena was Governour there, he 
could both diſcourſe the ſeveral Tranſactions there with the Marquis, 
and knew how to take fit occafions, both in his preſence and abſence, 
to magnify his Conduct in fignal Actions; which the Marquis was very 
glad to ſee, and hear, that he did very frequently. And Don Alonzo 
being ſent for to the Army to conſult ſome Affair, though he had all 
imaginable deteſtation of the Earl, and had prepared as much prejudice 
towards him in Don Juan and the Marquis, when he found him in fo 
much favour with both, he treated him likewiſe with more regard; and 


10 was well content to hear himſelf commended by him for underſtanding 


the Affairs of England; which he defired Don Juan and the Marquis 
ſhould believe him to do. So that before he had been a Month in Han. 
ders, he had perfectly reconciled himſelf to the Court, and to the Army; 
and ſupprefled, and diverted all the prejudice that had been againſt him; 
and Don Juan invited him to ſpend the Winter with him at Bru/el.. 
THERE was another Accident likewiſe fell out at this time, as if it 
had been produced by his own Stars. The French had yet a Garriſon 
at a place call'd S'Ghy/lam; which, being within few leagues of Bruſls, 
infeſted the whole Country very much, and even put them into mutin 


oagainft the Court, that they would think of any other expedition be- 


fore they had reduced that Garriſon; which was ſo ſtrong that they had 
once attempted it, and were obliged to defiſt. Half the Garriſon were 
Iriſh, under the Command of Schomberg, an Officer of the firſt Rank. 


He iu Inflrs- 
mental in re- 


covering . 
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the Spaniards. 


Some of the Officers were nearly ally'd to S George Lane, who was 


Secretary to the Marquis of Ormond, and had written to him to know, 
* whether the giving up that place would be a ſervice to the King? 
and if it would, they would undertake it. The Marquis ſent his Se- 
cretary to inform the Earl of Briſtol of it; who look d upon it as an o 

portunity ſent from Heaven to raiſe his Fortune with the Saniard. He 


communicated it to Don Juan, as a matter in his own diſpoſal, and 


to be conducted by Perſons who had a dependence upon him, but yet 
who intended it only as a fervice to the King. So now he became en- 
truſted between the King and Don Juan; which he had ſrom the be- 
ginning contrived to be; Don Juan being very glad to find he had ſo 
much Intereſt in the King, and the King well pleaſed that he had ſuch 
credit with Don Juan, of whoſe Aſſiſtance in the next Winter he thought 
he ſhould have much uſe; for all Attempts upon Erg/and mult be in 
the Winter. In a word, this Affair of S Chain was very acceptable to 
the Spaniards, their Campagne being ended without any other confi- 


ederable Action than the taking of Conde. They foreſaw a very ſad 


year would ſucceed, if they ſhould enter into the Field, where they 
were ſure the French would be early, and leave S Chiſlain behind them; 
and they ſhould run more hazard if they begun with the Siege of that 
place; and therefore they authoriſed the Earl, to promiſe great rewards 
in Money, and Penfions, to thoſe Officers, and Soldiers, who would 
contribute to the reduction of it. The matter was ſo well carried, that 
Don Juan aſſembling his Army together a little before Chri/i#mas, in 
a very great froſt, and coming before the place, though Schomberg diſ- 
coverd the Conſpiracy, and apprehended two or three of the Officers; 


;oyet the Soldiers, which were upon the Guards in ſome out-Forts, 


de- 
claring themſelves at the ſame time, and receiving the 1 he 
was compell'd to make Conditions, and to give up the , that he 
might haye liberty to march away with the reſt, « 
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TH1s ſervice was of very great importance to the Spaniard, and of 
no leſs detriment to the French, and conſequently gave great reputa- 
tion to the Earl; who then came to the King at Bruges, and ſaid all 
that he thought fit of Don Juan to the King, and, amongſt the reſt, 
e that Don Juan adviſed his Majeſty to ſend ſome diſcreet Perſon to 
ce Madrid, to ſollicite his Affairs there; but that he did not think the 
« Perſon he had deſign d to ſend thither (who was S Harry de Vic, that 
had been long Reſident in Bru//els ) © would be acceptable there. This 
was only to introduce another Perſon, who was dear to him, S Henry 
Bennet, who had been formerly in his Office when he was Secretary 10 
of State, and bred by him; and was now Secretary to the Duke of Torx; 
but upon the factions that were in that Family was ſo uneaſy in his 
place, that he deſired to be in any other Poſt; and was about this time 
come to the King, as a forerunner to inform him of the Duke of Tork's 
purpoſe to be ſpeedily with him, being within few days to take his leave 
of the Court of France. Bennet had been long a Perſon very acceptable 
He obtain: of to the King; and therefore his Majeſty readily conſented, that he ſhould 
8 H. Bennet go to Madrid inſtead of de Vic: ſo he return'd with the Earl to Bruſſels, 
Kan, vs fi. that he might be preſented, and made known to Don Juan; from whom 
drid. the Earl doubted not to procure particular recommendation. 20 
The Duke of THE time was now come that the Duke of Tork found it neceſſary 
Pais, wd to leave Paris, and ſo came to the King to Bruges; where there were 
Lag at Bu.then all the viſible hopes of the Crown of Frg/and together, and all the 
ges. Royal Iflue of the late King, the Princeſs Henrietta only excepted; 
for, beſides the King and his two Brothers, the Dukes of Tork and Glo- 
ceſter, the Princeſs Royal of Orange made that her way from Paris in- 
to the Low Countries, and ſtaid there ſome days with her Brothers. 
The chancelor Ir was at this time that the King made the Chancellor of the Exche- 
% met quer Lord Chancellor of England, & Eduard Herbert, who was the 
Lerd e. laſt Lord Keeper of the great Seal, being lately dead at Paris. Now; 
the King put the Seal, which he had till then kept Himſelf, into the 
hands of the Chancellor; which he receivd very unwillingly : but the 
King firſt employed the Marquis of Ormond, with whom his Majeſty 
knew he had an entire friendſhip, to diſpoſe him to receive it; which 
when he could not do (he giving him many reaſons, beſides his own 
unfitneſs, why there was no need of ſuch an Officer, or indeed any uſe 
of the Great Scal till the King ſhould come into England; and © that 
«his Majeſty found ſome eaſe in being without ſuch an Officer, that he 
* was not troubled with thoſe Suites, which he would be, if the Seal 
* were in the hands of a proper Officer to be uſed, ſince every Body 4- 
would be then importuning the King for the Grant of Offices, Ho- 
*nours, and Lands, which would give him great vexation to refuſe, 
*and do him as great miſchief by granting. The which when the Mar- 
quis told the King) his Majeſty himſelf went to the Chancellor's lodg- 
ing, and took notice of what the Marquis had told him; and ſaid, he 
* would deal truly and freely with him; that the principal reaſon which 
che had alledged againſt receiving the Seal, was the greateſt reaſon that 
* diſpoſed him to confer it upon him. Thereupon he pulled Letters out 
of his pocket, which he receiv'd lately from Paris for the Grant of ſe- 
veral Reverſions in Exgland of Offices, and of Lands; one whereof was; 
of the Queen's Houſe and Lands of Oatlands, to the ſame Man who 
had purchaſed it from the State; who would willingly have paid a good 
Sum of Money to that Perſon who was to procure ſuch a 2 
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of his Title; the draught whereof was prepared at London, upon con- 
fidence that it would have the Seal preſently put to it; which being in 
the King's own hand, none need, as they thought, to be privy to the 
ſecret. His Majeſty told him alſo of many other Importunities, with 
which he was every day diſquieted; and “that he ſaw no other Remedy 
« to give himſelf eaſe, than to put the Seal out of his own keeping; into 
*ſach hands as would not be importuned, and would help him to deny. 
And thereupon he conjured the Chancellor to receive that Truft, with 
many gracious promiſes of his fayour and protection. Whereu pon the 

Earl of Briſtol, and Secretary Nicholas, ufing likewiſe Their perſwa 
ſions, he ſubmitted to the Kings pleaſure; who deliver'd the Seal td 
him in the Council, in the Chr:/{mas time in the year 1657; which 
particular is only fit to be mention d, becauſe many great Affairs, and 
ſome Alterations accompanied, though not attended upon it. 

AFTER ſo long and ſo dark a retirement in Colagne, the King's very 
coming into Flanders raiſed the Spirits of his Friends in Emg/and. And 
when they were aſſured that there was a Treaty fignd between his Ma- 
jeſty and the King of Hain, they made no doubt of an Army ſufficient 
to begin the buſineſs, and then that the general affections of the King- vx 

dom would finiſh it. The King, who had hitherto reſtrain d his Friends 2 
from expoſing themſelves to unneceſſary dangers, thought it now fit 4 
to encourage them to put themſelves into ſuch a poſture, that they 
might be ready to joyn with him when he appear d; which he hoped 
the Spaniard would enable him to do in the depth of Winter. Several 
Meſſengers were ſent from England to aſſure him, © that there was ſo e 
« univerſal a readineſs there, that they could hardly be perſwaded to T 
« ſtay to expect the King, but they would begin the Work Themſelyes: 4 
yet they complain d much of the backwardneſs of thoſe who were moft 
truſted by the King, and They again as much inveigh d againſt the raſh; 

::neſs and precipitation of the other, that they would ruin themſelves, 

*and all People who ſhould joyn with them. 

Tax King was much perplexed to diſcover this diſtemper amongſt 
thoſe, who, if they were united, would find the Work very hard; and 
though he preferr'd in his own opinion the judgement of thoſe that were 
moſt wary, yet it concern'd him to prevent the other from appearing 
in an unſeaſonable Engagement; and therefore He ſent to them, and 
conjured them to attempt nothing, till he ſent a Perſon to them, who, 
if they were ready, ſhould have Authority enough to perſwade the reſt 
to a conjunction with them, and ſhould himſelf be fit to conduct them 

„ in any reaſonable Enterpriſe. 

Taz Marquis of Ormond had frankly offer d to the King, © that he 2 ws the 
would privately go into England, and confer with thoſe who were $259 
* moſt forward; and if he found, that their Counſels were diſcreetly laid; nond's g8- 
«he would encourage them, and unite all the reſt to them; and if mat 
"ters were not ripe, he would compoſe them to be quiet; and there 
was no Man in England affefted to the King's Service, who would not 

be readily adviſed by him. The Chancellor would by no means conſent 

to 93 as an unreaſonable Adventure upon an improbable de- 

ſign, ſeeing no ground to imagine they could do any thing. But the 

Marquis exceedingly undervalued any imagination of danger; and it 
cannot be conceiv d, with what ſecurity all Men ventur d in 
the height of Crownvel7s jealouſy and vigilance, to go into England, and 
to ſtay a Month in London, —; tat + 
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the Journey, the chief care was, that the Marquis s abſence from Bruges 
might not create jealouſy, and diſcourſe, © whither he ſhould be gone. 
Therefore it was for ſome time diſcourſed, that the Marquis of Or. 
« nnd was to go into Germany to the Duke of Newburgh (who was 
known to have affection for the King) and“ that he ſhould from thence 
e bring with him two Regiments for the Service of his Majeſty. 
TES E diſcourſes being generally made and believ'd, the Marquis 
took his leave publickly of the King, with his Servants fit for ſuch a 
Journey, who continued the Journey towards Germany; ſo that the 
Letters from Cologne to all places gave an Account of the Marquis of 
Ormond's being there; whilſt he himſelf, with one only Servant, and 
ONetle (who had encouraged him very much to that undertaking) took 
the way of Holland; and hired a Bark at Schevelin; in which they em. 
barked, and were ſafely landed in Ee; from whence, without any 
trouble, they got to London, whilſt the Parliament was ſtill fitting, 
When he was there, he found means to ſpeak with moſt of thoſe of any 
condition upon whoſe Advice, and Intereſt, the King moſt depended, 
and againſt whoſe poſitive Advice his Majeſty would not ſuffer any thing 


The temper be tO be attempted. That which troubled him moſt was to diſcover a jea- 
— 
m. 


louſy, or rather an Animoſity between many of thoſe who equally wiſh» 
the King's Reſtoration, to that degree, that they would neither confer 
nor correſpond with each other. They who had the moſt experience, 
and were of the greateſt reputation with thoſe who would appear when 
any thing was to be done, but would not expoſe themſelves in Meetings 
or Correſpondencies before, complain'd very much of © the raſhneſs of 
te the other, who believ'd any Officer of the Army that pretended dif- 
te content, and would preſently defire them to communicate with ſuch 
* Perſons; which becauſe they refuſed (as they had reaſon) the others 
© loaded them with reproaches, as having loſt all affection and zeal for 
his Majeſty's Service. They proteſted, that they could not diſcoyer i 
* or believe that there was any ſuch preparations in readineſs, that it 
ce could be counſellable to appear in Armes againſt a Government ſo for- 
«tified, and eſtabliſni d, as the Protector s ſeem d to be: that it was pro- 
© bable the Parliament might not comply with Cromwel7's defires; and 
«then there was ſuch a diſcovery of Malice between ſeveral Perſons of 
potent Condition, that many advantages might be offer d to the King's 
« Party: if they would have the patience to attend the event, and till 
«thoſe Factions ſhould be engaged in blood, they might be ſure to ad- 
te vance the King s Intereſt in diſpoſing of themſelves; but if they ſhould 
* engage, before ſuch a time, in any Inſurrection, or by ſeiſing ſome in- + 
*fignificant Town, all diflenting Parties would be reconciled, till the 
“Kings Friends ſhould all be ruin d, though they might afterwards re- 
*turn to their old Animofities. In a word, though they appear d very 
wary, they declared ſuch a refignation to the King's pleaſure, © that, if 
*the Marquis were ſatisfied, upon his conference with other Men, that 
«the time was ripe for their appearance in Armes, they would preſent- 
«ly receive his Orders; and do what he ſhould require, how unſucceſs- 
wa fully ſoever. 

ON the other fide, there were many younger Men, who, having 
had no part in the former War, were impatient to ſhew their courage 
and affection to the King. And thoſe Men, being acquainted with ma- 
ny of the old Officers of the late King's Army, who faw many of their 
old Soldiers now in Cromnmel/s Army, and found them to * 
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their old manner, concluded that they would all appear for the King, 
aſſoon as they ſhould ſee his Colours flying. Theſe Men talking toge- 
ther, would often diſcourſe, how eaſy a thing it would be, with two 
Troops of Horſe, to beat up ſuch a Quarter, or ſeiſe ſuch a Guard; 
and then thoſe Men conſulted how to get thoſe Troops, and found 
Men who had liſted ſo many, which would be ready upon call. There 
were always in theſe Meetings ſome Citizens, who undertook for the 
affe&ion of the City; and ſome of theſe made little doubt of ſeifing 
upon the Tower. And truly the putting many Gentlemen's Sons as ap- 
prentices into the City, fince the beginning of the Troubles, had made 
'a great alteration, at leaſt in the general talk of that People. It was 
upon this kind of Materials, that many honeſt Men did build their 
hopes, and upon ſome aſſurances they had from Officers of the Army, 
who were as little to be depended upon. 

THERE was another particular, which had principally contributed 
to this diſtemper, which paſſing from hand to hand had made Men im- 
patient to be in Armes; which was an opinion, that the King was even 
ready to land with ſuch an Army as would be able to do his bufinefs. 
This had been diſperſed by ſome who had been ſent Exprefles into 
Flanders; who, though they always lay conceal'd during the time they 
" waited for their diſpatches from the King, yet found ſome friends and 
acquaintance about the Court, or in their way, who thought they did 
the King good ſervice in making his Majeſty be thought to be in a good 
condition; and fo filld thoſe People with ſuch diſcourſes, as would 
make them moſt welcome when they returnd. 

WHEN the Marquis had taken the full ſuryey of all that was to be 
depended upon, he conjured the warmer People to be quiet, and not 
to think of any Action till they ſhould be infallibly ſure of the King's 
being landed, and confirm'd the other in their warineſs; and being in- 


, form 


d that Cromwell knew of his being there, and made many ſearches 74. era 


for him, he thought it time to return, And ſo about the time that the — of 


Parliament was diffoly'd, he was conducted by D' Quatermaine, the 
King's Phyfician, through &/ex; and there embarked , and was ſafely 
tranſported into France; from whence he came into Flanders. 

TH1s gave the Occafion to Cromwell to make that diſcourſe before 
mention'd to the Mayor and Aldermen of London, of the Lord Mar- 
quis of Ormond's having been three weeks in the City ; of which he 
had receiv d perfect Intelligence from a hand that was not then in the 
leaſt degree ſuſpected, nor was then wicked enough to put him into 
.Cromnvell's hand; which he could cafily have done; of which more 
ſhall be ſaid hereafter. But when the Protector was well aſſured that 
the Marquis was out of his reach, which vexed and grieved him ex- 


ceedingly , he cauſed all Perſons, who he knew had, or he thought Deed: 
might, have ſpoken with him, to be apprehended. All Priſons, as well Tee 


in the Country as the City, were filld with thoſe who had been of the 
King's Parfy, or he believd would be; and he thought this a neceflary 
ſeaſon to terrify his Enemies, of all conditions, within the Kingdom, 
with SpeCtacles which might mortify them. 

IN the preparations which had been made towards an Inſurrection, 
t many Perſons in the Country, as well as in the City, had receivd Com- 
miſſions for Regiments of Horſe and Foot; and, amongſt the reſt, one 


M' Stapley, a Gentleman of a good extraction, and a good fortune in 2 Stpley' 
the County of Suſſex; whoſe Mother had been Siſter to the Earl of I Nag 
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Norwich, but his Father had been in the Number of the blackeſt Of 
fenders, and one of the Kings Judges. This Son of his, who now pol. 
ſeſſed his Eſtate, had taken great pains to mingle in the Company of 
thoſe who were known to have affection for the King; and, upon all 
occaſions, made profeſſions of a deſire, for the expiation of his Fathers 
Crime, to venture his own Life, and his Fortune for his Majeſty's Re- 
ſtoration; and not only his Fortune, but his Intereſt was conſiderable 
in that Maritime County: ſo that many thought fit to cheriſh thoſe 
inclinations in him, and to encourage him to hope, that his fidelity 
might deſerve to enjoy that Eſtate, which the Treaſon of his Father had «- 
forfeited. 19 
Ar Mordaunz THERE was a young Gentleman, John e Mordaunt, the younger So 
1 Ku and Brother, of the Earls of Peterborough ; who, having been too 
young to be engaged in the late War, during which time he had his 
Education in France and Itahy, was now of age, of parts, and great vi- 
gour of mind, and newly married to a young beautiful Lady of a very 
Loyal Spirit, and notable vivacity of Wit and Humour, who concurr d 
with him in all honourable dedications of himſelf. He refolvd to em- 
brace all opportunities to ſerve the King, and to diſpoſe thoſe upon 
whom he had influence, to take the fame reſolution; and being allied: 
to the Marquis of Ormond, he did by him inform his Majeſty of his re- 
ſolution, and his readineſs to receive any commands from him. This 
was many Months before the Marquis's Journey into England. 

M STAPLEY was well known to M' Mordaunt, who had repre- 
ſented his affections to the King, and how uſeful he might be towards 
the poſſeſſing ſome place in Sue, and his undertaking that he would 
do ſo, by a Letter to the King under M Sapleys own hand: and 
thereupon M Mordaunt defired, that his Majeſty would ſend a Com- 
miſſion for the Command of a Regiment of Horſe to him; which he 
would provide, and cauſe to be ready againſt the ſeaſon he ſhould be re. 
quired to appear: which Commiſſion, with many others, was ſent to 
M' Mordaunt;, and he deliverd it to M Stapley; who was exceedingly 
pleaſed with it, renew'd all his vowes and proteſtations; and it is ſtill 
believd that he really meant all he pretended. But he had truſted 
ſome Servant, who betrayd him; and being thereupon ſent for by 
Crommuell, his Father's faſt old Friend, was by him fo cajoled by pro- 
miſes and by threats, that he was not able to withſtand him; but be- 

a Supley lieving that he knew already all that he asked him, he concealed nothing 
new of te that he knew himſelf; inform'd him of thoſe of the ſame Country who 
e. were to joyn with him; of whom ſome had likewiſe receiv d Com-“ 

miſſions, as well as himſelf; and in the end he confefled, © that he had 

*receiv'd his Commiſſion from M eMordarnnt s own hand. Before this 

diſcovery M' Mordaumt had been ſent for by Cromnvel,, and very ſtrict- 

ly examind, whether he had ſeen the Marquis of Ormond during his 

late being in London; which, though he had done often, he very con- 

fidently and poſitively denied, being well aſſured that it could not be 

proved, and that the Marquis himſelf was in fafety : upon which con- 

% Mordaunt fident denial, he was diſmiſſed to return to his own Lodging. But upon 
ed 17, this diſcovery by Stapley, he was within two days after, ſent for again, 
e Towrr- and committed cloſe Priſoner to the Tower; and new Men were every, IW *: 
day ſent for, and committed in all Quarters of the Kingdom; and with- 
in ſome time after, a High Court of Juſtice was erected for the Trial of 
the Priſoners, the Crimes of none being yet diſcoyerd; which — 2 
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thoſe who knew how liable they themſelves were, under a terrible con- 


ſternation. ? | | 
BEFORE this High Court of Juſtice, of which John Liſie, who gave *Morduwne, 
his Vote in the King's blood, and continued an entire Confident and Im 
ſtrument of Cromwel7s, was Prefident; there were firſt brought to be g e, 
tried, John Mordaunt; S Harry Slingsby, a Gentleman of a very an- Je- 
cient Family, and of a very ample fortune in Tork-/bire; and D'Hewet, 
an eminent Preacher in London, and very Orthodox, to whoſe Church 
thoſe of the King's Party frequently reſorted, and few but thoſe. Theſe 
o three were totally unacquainted with each other; and though every | 
one of them knew enough againſt himſelf, they could not accuſe one 
another, if they had been inclined to it. The firſt and the laſt could not 
doubt but that there would be evidence enough againſt them; and they | 
had found means to correſpond ſo much together, as to reſolve that 
neither of them would plead to the impeachment, but demur to the ju- 
riſdiction of the Court, and defire to have Council aſſign d to argue 
againſt it in point of Law; they being both ſufficiently inſtructed, how 
to urge Law enough to make it evident that neither of them could be 
legally tryed by that Court, and that it was erected contrary to Law. 
»The firſt that was brought to Trial, was M Mordaunt. After his Ar- 
raignment, by which he found that the delivery of the Commiſſion to 
Stapley would be principally infiſted on, and which he knew might too 
eaſily be proved, he, according to former reſolution, refuſed to plead 
not-guilty; but infiſted, that by the Law of the Land he ought not 
«to be tryed by that Court; for which he gave more reaſons than they 
could anſwer; and then deſired, that his Council might have liberty 
«to argue the point in Law; which of courſe uſed to be granted in all 
legal Courts. But he was told, that he was better to bethink himſelf; 
that they were well ſatisfied in the legality of their Court, and would 
0 P*not ſuffer the juriſdiction of it to be diſputed; that the Law of Eng- 
* land had provided a Sentence for ſuch obſtinate Perſons as refuſed to 
« be tryed by it; which was, that they ſhould be condemn'd as mutes; 
« which would be His Caſe, if he continued refractory: ſo he was car- 
ried back to the Tower, to conſider better what he would do the next 
day. S Harry Slingsby was called next. He knowing nothing of, or for | 
the other reſolution, pleaded not- guilty; and ſo was ſent to the Priſon l 
to be tryed in his turn. D' Hewet, whoſe greateſt Crime was collect- 
ing and ſending Money to the King, befides having given Money to 
ſome Officers, refuſed to plead, as M Mordaunt had done, and de- | 
£manded that his Council might be heard; and receiv'd the ſame an- j 
ſwer, and admonition, that the other had done; and was remitted | 
again to Priſon. 
Taoss Courts ſeldom confiſted of fewer than twenty Judges; a- 
mongſt whom, there were uſually ſome, who, out of pity or for Money, 
were inclin'd to do good Offices to the Priſoners who came before them; 
at leaſt to communicate ſuch Secrets to them, as might inform them 
what would be moſt preſſed againſt them. M Mordaunt's Lady had, r nem #7 
by giving Money, procured ſome in the number, to be very propitious Mordaun: 
to her Husband: and in the evening of that day the Trial had been be- ** 
gun, ſhe receivd two very important advices from them. The one, 
*that ſhe ſhould preyail with her Husband to plead; then his Friends 
*might do him ſome Service: whereas, if he infifted upon the point of 


"Law, he would infallibly ſuffer, and no Man durſt ſpeak for him. The 
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the morning, and paſſed the night in contriving how Mallory might be 


nate, that a friend of hers diſpoſed the Money ſhe gave him fo effectually, 


cerning the other Advice, put into her Husband's hand, as he paſſed to 


other, © that they had no ſufficient proof to condemn him upon any 
« particular with which he ſtood charged, but only for the delivery of 
«the Commiſſion to Szapley; and that there was to that point, befides 
« Stapley, one Colonel Mallory, whoſe teftimony was more valued than 
«the other's. This Mallory had the reputation of an honeſt Man, and 
lovd M Mordaunt very well, and was one of thoſe who were princi: 
pally truſted in the buſineſs of Suſe, and had been apprehended about 
the ſame time that S apley was; and finding, upon his firſt Examina- 
tion, by the Queſtion adminiſter d to him by Thuriou, that all was dif: 
coyerd, he unwarily confefled all that he knew concerning M. Mor... 
daunt; having been himſelf the Perſon principally employed between 
him and Stapiey. He was brought in Cuſtody from the Tower, to give 
in Evidence againſt M Mordaunt, with an intention in the Court, af. 
ter he had done that good Service to proceed as ſtrictly againſt himſelf, 
though they promiſed him indemnity. 

TRE Lady, having clear information of this whole matter, could 
not find any way that night to advertiſe her Husband, that he ſhould 
no more inſiſt upon the want of Juriſdifion in the Court. For there 
was no poſſibility of ſpeaking with, or ſending to him, during the time 
of his Tryal. Therefore ſhe laid aſide the thought of that buſineſs till: 


prevail'd with to make an Eſcape; and was ſo dextrous, and fo fortu- 


that the next morning, when Malloy was brought to the Hall to be 
ready to give in his Evidence, he found ſome means to withdraw from 
his Guard, and when he was in the Croud he eaſily got away. 

SHE had as good fortune likewiſe to have a little Note ſhe writ con- 


the Bar; which having peruſed, he departed from his former reſolution; 
and after he had modeſtly urged the ſame again which he had done the- 
day before, to ſpend time, and the Prefident, in much choler, anſwer- 
ing as he had done, he ſubmitted to his Tryal; and behaved himſelf with 
courage; and cafily evaded the greateſt part of the Evidence they had 
againſt him; nor could they find proof, what preſumption ſoever there 
might be, that he had ſpoken with the Marquis of Ormond; and he 
evaded many other particulars of his correſpondence with the King, 
with notable Addreſs. That of the Commiſſion of Stapley was reſeryd 
to the laſt; and the Commiſſion being produced, and both the hand and 
the ſignet generally known, by reaſon of ſo many of the like, which had 
fallen into their hands at /orce/ter, and by many other Accidents, M. 
Stapley was called to declare where he had it; and ſeeing himſelf con- 
tronted by M' Mordaunt, though he did, after many queſtions and re- 
proaches from the Council that proſecuted, at laſt confeſs that he did re- 
ceive it from M Mordaunt ; yet he did it in ſo diſorderly and confuſed a 


manner, that it appear d he had much rather not have faid it; and an- 


ſwer d the Queftions M. Mordaunt asked him with that confuſion, that 
his Evidence could not be ſatisfactory to any impartial Judges. Then 
Mallory was called for; but by no ſearch could be found; and they could 
not, by their own rules defer their Sentence. And it ſo fell out by one 
of the Judges withdrawing upon a ſuddain fit of the Stone, that the Court 
was divided, one half for the condemning him, and the other half that he 
was not guilty; whereupon the determination depended upon the fingle 
Vote of the Prefident; who made ſome excuſes for the Juſtice he — 
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about to do, and acknowledged many obligations to the Mother of the 
Priſoner, and, in contemplation thereof, pronounced him Innocent for 
ought appear to the Court. There was not in Cromwel7's time the like 
Inſtance; and ſcarce any other Man eſcaped the judgement, that was 
tryed beſore any High Court of Juſtice. And he was ſo offended at it, 
that, contrary to all the forms uſed by themſelves, he cauſed him to be 
kept for ſome Months after in the Tower, and would willingly have 
brought him to be tryed again. For, within a day or two after, Ma/lory 
was retaken, and they had likewiſe corrupted a French-man, who had 

long ſerv'd him, and was the only Servant whom he had made choice of 
(fince he was to be allow d but one) to attend him in the Priſon: and he 
had diſcover'd enough to have taken away his Life ſeveral ways. But the 
Scandal was ſo great, and the Caſe ſo unheard of, that any Man, diſcharg'd 
upon a publick Trial, ſhould be again proceeded againſt upon new Evi- 
dence for the fame offence, that Cromwell himſelf thought not fit to un- 
dergo the Reproach of it, but was in theend prevail d with to ſet him at 
liberty. And he was very few days at liberty, before heembark'd himſelf 
as frankly in the King's Service as before, and with better ſucceſs. 

SIR Harry Slingsby, and poor D Hewe? had worſe fortune; anden Slingsby | 
Their blood was the more thirſted after for the other's indemnity; and d 
| the Court was too ſeverely reprehended, to commit the ſame fault again. 

The former had lain two years in Priſon in Hull, and was brought now 
up to the Tower, for fear they might not diſcover enough of any new 
> Plot, to make ſo many formidable Examples, as the preſent conjuncture 
1 required. They had againft him Evidence enough ( befides his incorrigi- 
ble fidelity to the Crown from the firſt aſſaulting it) that he had con- 
„ trivd, and contracted with ſome Officers of Hull, about the time that the 
0 Earl of Roche/ter had been in Tork-/bire two years before, for the deli- 
0 very of one of the Block-. Houſes to him for the King's Service: nor did 
ebe care to defend himſelf againſt the Accuſation; but rather acknow- 
ledged, and juſtified his Affection, and own'd his Loyalty to the King, 
with very little compliment, or ceremony to the preſent power. Thea .d. 
other, D Henwet, receiving no information of M Mordaunt's declining jp. 17, 
the way formerly reſolvd upon (which it was not poſſible to convey 10 
him in that inſtant, no body being ſuffer d to ſpeak with him) and being 
brought to the Bar aſſoon as the other was remov d from it, perfiſted in 
the ſame reſolution, and ſpoke only againſt the illegality of the Court; 
which, upon better information, and before the Judgement was pro- 
nounced againſt him, he defired to retract, and would have put himſelf 
vupon his Trial: but they then refuſed to admit him; and fo ſentence of 
death was pronounced againſt them both; which they both underwent n «+ 4c 
with great Chriſtian courage. 2 
S1Rr Harry Slingsby, as is ſaid before, was in the firſt Rank of the „ ,...., 
Gentlemen of Tor ſbire; and was return d to ſerve as a Member in theg e Hy 
Parliament that continued ſo many years; where he ſate till the Troubles ag 
n; and having no relation to, or dependence upon the Court, he was 
ſwayed only by his Conſcience to deteſt the violent and undutiful beha- 


viour of that Parliament. He was a Gentleman of a good underſtanding, 
but of a very melancholick nature, and of very few words: and when he 
could ſtay no longer with a good Conſcience in their Councils, in which 
he never concurr d, he went into his Country, and joyn d with the firſt 
who took up Armes for the King. And when the War was ended, he re- 
main d ſtill in his own Houſe, prepared and diſpoſed to run the „ 
e 
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the Crown in any other attempt. And having a good fortune and a ge- 
neral reputation, had a greater Influence upon the People, than They 
who talked more and louder; and was known to be irreconcilable to 
the new Government; and therefore was cut off, notwithſtanding very 
great interceſſion to preſerve him. For he was Uncle to the Lord Fal. 
conbridee ; who engaged his Wife and all his new Allies to intercede for 
him, without effect. When he was brought to die, he ſpent very little 
time in diſcourſe; but told them, he was to die for being an honeſt 
te Man, of which he was very glad. 
Auf D D-; HEWET was born a Gentleman, and bred a Scholar, and was a 
Hev. Divine before the beginning of the Troubles. He liv'd in Oxford, and in 
the Army, till the end of the War, and continued afterwards to Preach 
with great applauſe in a little Church in London; where, by the affection 
of the Pariſh, he was admitted, fince he was enough known to lie noto- 
riouſly under the brand of Malignity. When the Lord Fakonbridge 
married Cromwell's Daughter (who had uſed ſecretly to frequent his 
Church) after the ceremony of the time, He was made choice of to 
marry them according to the order of the Church; which engaged both 
that Lord and Lady, to uſe their utmoſt credit with the Protector to 
preſerve his Life; but he was inexorable, and defirous that the Church. » 
men, upon whom he look'd as his mortal enemies, ſhould ſee what they 
were to truſt to, if they ſtood in need of his Mercy. 
IT was then believ'd that, if he had pleaded, he might have been 
quitted, fince in truth he never had been with the King at Cologne or 
| wa with which he was charged in his Indictment; and they had 
blood enough in their power to pour out; for, beſides the two before- 
mention'd, to whom they granted the favour to be beheaded, there were 
Colonel Aſh- three others, Colonel Aton, Stacy, and Bertely, condemn'd by the 
on, 4 Ba. fame Court; who were treated with more ſeverity ; and were hanged, 
tely, C1t4ze%, drawn, and quarter d, with the utmoſt rigour, in ſeveral great Streets in; 
executed, the City, to make the deeper impreſſion upon the People, the two laſt 
being Citizens. But all Men appeard fo nauſeated with blood, and fo 
tired with thoſe abominable SpeCtacles, that Cromwel/ thought it beſt 
to pardon the reſt who were condemn'd, or rather to reprieve them; 
amongſt whom Mallory was one; who was not at liberty till the King's 
Return; and was more troubled for the weakneſs he had been guilty of, 
than They were againſt whom he had treſpaſſed. 
THOUGH the King, and all who were faithful to him, were exceed- 
ingly afflicted with this bloody proceeding, yet Crommell did not ſeem to 
be the more confirm d in his Tyranny. It is true, the King's Party was the . 
Cromwell more diſpirited; but Cromwell found another kind of Enemy much more 
— dangerous than they, and that knew better how to deal with him in his 
the Stari. Own way. They who were raiſed by him, and who had raiſed him, even al- 
moſt the whole Body of Sectaries, Anabaptiſts, Independents, Quakers, de- 
clar'd an implacable hatred againſt him; and whilſt they contrivd how to 
raiſe a power to contend with him, they likewiſe enter d into ſeveral Con- 
As Addreſs ſpiracies to aſſaſſinate him; which he exceedingly apprehended. They 
al. itt is ſent an Addreſs to the King by one of their Party, a young Gentleman 
%. Ker. of an honourable Extraction, and great parts, by whom they made ma- 
ny extravagant Propoſitions, and ſeem d to depend very much upon thes: 
death of Cromwell, and thereupon tocompute their own power to ſerve 
the King; who gave ſuch an Anſwer only to them, as might diſpoſe 
them to hope for his fayour, if he receiv d ſervice from them; 2 to 
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believe that he did not intend to perſecute, or trouble any: Men for their 
Opinions, iftheir Actions were peaceable; which they pretended to affect. 
SiNe the Spirit, Humour, and Language of that People, and, in 
truth, of that time, cannot be better deſcribed and repreſented, than by 
that Petition and Addreſs, which was never publiſhed, and of which 
there remains no Copy in any hand, that IL know of, but only the Ori- 
ginal, which was preſented to the King (it being too dangerous a thing 
for any Man who remained in Exgland, to have any ſuch tranſcript in 
his Cuſtody) it will not be amiſs in this place to inſert the Petition and 
%o Addreſs, in the very words in which it was preſented to his Majeſty, 
with the Letter that accompanied it from the Gentleman mentiond 
before, who was an Anabaptiſt of ſpecial truſt among them, and who 
came not with the Petition, but expected the Kings pleaſure upon the 
receipt of it; it being ſent by an Officer who had ſerv d the King in an 
eminent Command, and was now gracious amongſt thoſe Sectaries 
without ſwerving in the leaſt degree from his former principles and in- 
tegrity : for that People always pretended à juſt eſteem and value of 
all Men who had faithfully adhered to the King, and lived ſoberly aud 
virtuouſſy. The Addreſs was in theſe words: 153 91 bn 


To his mo$ excellent Majeſty, Charles the ſecond, King of great The Addreſt 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto be. * 
longing. 


The humble Addreſs of the Subſcribers, in the behalf of themſelves, 
* and many thouſands more, your Majeſty's moſt humble and faith- 
*ful Subjects. | | 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
WHEN We fit down, and recount the wonderful and unheard of 
-* Diſpenſations of God amongſt Us, when We call to our remembrances 
the tragical Actions, and Tranſactions of theſe late times, when We 
*ſeriouſly confider the dark and myſterious effects of Providence, the 
unexpected diſappointment of Counſels, the ſtrange and ſtrong con- 
*yulfions of State, the various and violent Motions and Commotions 
* of the People, the many Changings, Turnings, and Overturnings of Go- 
*vernours, and Governments, which, in the revolutions of a few years, 
*have been produced in this Land of Miracles, We cannot but be even 
*ſwallowed up in Aſtoniſnment, and are conſtrain d to command an un- 
willing filence upon our ſometimes mutinous,and over. inquiring hearts, 
©"reſolving all into the good Will and Pleaſure of that all-diſpofing One, 
* whoſe Wiſdom is unſearchable, and whoſe Ways are paſt finding out. 
Br although it is, and We hope ever will be, far from Us, either 
© peeviſhly or preſumptuouſly to kick againſt the irreſiſtible Decrees of 
Heaven, or vainly to attempt, by any faint and infirm defigns of Ours, 
"to give an interruption to that over-ruling Divine hand, which ſteers, 
* and guides, governs, and determines the Affairs of the whole world; 
*yet We cannot butjudge it a Duty highly incumbent u Us, to en- 
*deavour, as much as in Us lies, to repair the breaches of our dear Coun- 
*try. And, fince it is our lot (we may ſay our unhappineſs) to be em- 
bark d in a Shipwrack'd Common- wealth (which, like a poor weather- 
* beaten pinnace, has, for ſo long a time, been toſſed upon the waves and 
© billows of Faction, ſplit upon the rocks of violence, and is nowalmoſt 
quite devour d in thequick-ſands of Ambition) what can We do more 
* worthy of Engh/b Men, as we are by Nation, or of Qriſtiant, as We 
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«are by Profeſſion, than every one of Us to put our hand to an Oar, and 
* try if it be the Will of our God, that ſuch weak Inſtruments as We, may 
© be, in any meaſure, helpful to bring it at laſt into the ſafe and quiet 
* harbour of juſtice and righteouſneſs ? 1 
To this Undertaking, though too great for Us, We are apt to think 
ce our ſelves ſo much the more ſtrongly engaged, by how much the more 
We are ſenfible, that as as our Sins have been the greateſt cauſes, ſo our 
many follies and imprudences have not been the leaſt means of giving 
both birth and growth to thoſe many miſeries, and calamities, which 
« We, together with three once moſt flouriſhing Kingdoms, do at this,, 
* day ſadly groan under. oo] : | | 
Ir is not, the Lord knows, it is not pleaſing unto Us, nor can We be. 
© lieve it will be grateful to your Majeſty, that We ſhould recur to the 
© beginnings, riſe, and root of the late unhappy differences betwixt your 
*Royal Father and the Parliament. In ſuch a diſcourſe as this, We may 
© ſeem, perhaps, rather to go about to make the Wounds bleed afreſh, than 
© to endeavour the curing of them: yet foraſmuch as We do profeſs, that 
We come not with Corrofives but with Balſoms, and that our defire is 
* not to hurt but heal, not to pour Vineger but Oyl into the wounds, We 
* hope your Majeſty will give Us leave to open them gently, that We may, 
Apply remedies the more aptly, and diſcover our own paſt errors the 
ce more clearly. ny 
IN what poſture the Affairs of theſe Nations ſtood, before the noiſe 
« of Drums and Trumpets diſturbed the ſweet harmony that was amongſt 
Us, is not unknown to your Majeſty : that We were bleſt with a long 
e Peace, and together with it, with riches, wealth, plenty, and abundance 
« of all things, the lovely companions and beautiful products of Peace, 
© muſt ever be acknowledg d with thankfulneſs to God, the Author of it, 
* and with a grateful yeneration of the Memory of thoſe Princes, your 
* Father,and Grandfather, by the propitious Influence of whoſe care, and» 
« wiſdom, We thus flouriſh'd. But, as it is obſerv d in natural Bodies, idle- 
ce neſs, and fulneſs of diet, do for the moſt part lay the foundation of thoſe 
« Maladies, and ſecretly nouriſh thoſe diſeaſes, which can hardly be ex- 
ce pelld by the aſſiſtance of the moſt skilful Phyſician, and ſeldom without 
*the uſe of the moſt loathſome Medicines, nay ſometimes not without 
* the hazardous tryal of the moſt dangerous Experiments; ſo did We 
« find it, by ſad experience, to be in this great Body Politick. It cannot 
* be denied, but the whole Common-wealth was faint, the whole Nation 
ce fick, the whole Body out of order, every Member thereof feeble, and 
«every part thereof languiſhing. And in this ſo general, and univerſal 
«a diſtemper, that there ſhould be no weakneſs nor infirmity, no un- 
« ſoundneſs in the Head, cannot well be imagin d. We are unwilling to 
* enumerate particulars,the mention whereof would but renew old griets, 
© but, in general, We may ſay, and We think it will gain the eaſy aſſent of 
call Men, that there were many errours, many defects, many exceſſes, 
« many irregularites, many illegal and excentrical Proceedings (ſome 
© of which were in matters of the higheſt and greateſt concernments) 
* manifeſtly appearing as blots, and ſtains, upon the otherwiſe good Go- 
vernment of the late King. That theſe proceeded from the pravity of 
* his own diſpoſition, or from Principles of Tyranny radicated and im- 
* planted in his own Nature, We do not ſee how it can be aſſerted, with- 
<« out apparent injury to the truth; it being confeſſed, even by his moſt 
ce peeviſh Enemies, that He was a Gentleman, as of the moſt ſtrong and 
« perfect Intellectuals, ſo of the beſt and pureſt Morals, of any Prince that 
| ever 
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«ever ſwayed the Engliſb Scepter. This the then Parliament being ſenſi- 
« ble of, and defirous, out of a Zeal they had to the honour of their Sove- 
<«raign, to diſperſe and diſpel thoſe black Clouds that were contra&ed 
About him, that he might ſhine the more glorious in the beauty of his 
«gown Luſtre, thought themſelves engaged in duty to endeavour to re- 
deem, and reſcue him from the violent and ſtrong impulſes of his evil 
© Counſellors; who did captivate him at their pleaſures to their own cor- 
* rupt Luſts, and did every day thruſt him into Actions prejudicial to him- 
«ſelf, and deſtructive to the common Good and Safety of the People. 
*UpoN this Account, and to this, and no other end, were We at firſt 
*;nvited to take up Armes; and though We have too great cauſe to con- 
« clude from what We have fince ſeen acted, that, under thoſe plauſible, 
and guilded pretences of Liberty and Reformation, there were ſecretly 
“managed the helliſh deſigns of wicked, vile, and ambitious Perſons 
* (whom though then, and for a long time after, concealed, Providence, 
and the Series of things, have fince diſcover d to Us) yet We bleſs God, 
that We went out inthe ſimplicity of our Souls, aiming at nothing more 
cut what was publickly own d in the face of the Sun; and that We were 
*ſo far from entertaining any thoughts of caſting off our Allegiance to 
his Majeſty, or extirpating his Family, that We had not the leaſt inten- 
© tions of ſo much as abridging him of any of his juſt Prerogatives, but on- 
ly ofreſtraining thoſe exceſſes of Government for the future, which were 
nothing but the excreſcences of a wanton Power, and were more truly 
to be accounted the burthens, than ornaments, of his Royal Diadem. 
«THESE things, S', We are bold to make recital of to your Majeſty; 
* not that We ſuppoſe your Majeſty to be ignorant of them, or that We 
take delight to derive the Pedigree of our own, and the Nation's misfor- 
tunes; but, like poor wilder'd Travellers, perceiving that We have loſt 
Our way, We are neceſſitated, though with tired and irkſom ſteps, thus 


to walk the ſame ground over again, that We may diſcover where it was 


that We firſt turn d aſide, and may inſtitute a more proſperous courſe 
ein the progrels of our journey. Thus far We can ſay We have gone 
* right, keeping the road of honeſty and fincerity, and having as yet done 
*nothing but what We think We are able to juſtify, not by thoſe weak 
*and beggarly Arguments, drawn either from ſucceſs, which is the ſame 
to the juſt and to the unjuſt, or from the filence and ſatisfaction of a be- 
*calm'd Conſcience, which is more often the effect of blindneſs than Vir- 
*tue, but from the ſure, ſafe, ſound, and unerring Maxims of law, juſtice, 
*reaſon, and righteouſneſs. 

IN all the reſt of our motions ever ſince to this very day, We muſt 
* confeſs, We have been wandring, deviating, and roving up and down, 
this way and that way, through all the dangerous, uncouth, and untrod- 
den Paths of Phanatic and Enthuſiaſtic Notions, till now at laſt, but too 
*late, We find our ſelves intricated and involved in ſo many Windings, 
*Labyrinths, and Mzanders of knavery, that nothing but a divineclew 
*of thread handed to Us from Heaven, can be ſufficient to extricate Us, 
and reſtore Us. We know not, We know not, whether We have juſter 
matter of ſhame or ſorrow adminiſter d to Us, when We take a reflex 
view of our paſt Actions, and confider into the commiſſion of what 


'* crimes, impieties, wickedneſſes, and unheard of Villanies, We have been 


led, cheated, couſen'd, and betray d, by that grand Impoſtor, that loath- 
ſome Hypocrite, that deteſtable Traytor, that Prodigy of nature, that 
I um of Mankind, that Landskip of iniquity, that Sink of Sin, 
and that Compendium of baſeneſs, who now calls himſelf our Protector 
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e What have We done, nay, what have We Not done, which either helliſh 
« Policy was able to contrive, or brutiſh power to execute? We have 
© trampled under foot all Authorities; We have laid violent hands upon 
c our own Soveraign; We have raviſhd our Parliaments ; We have de- 
ce flour d the Virgin Liberty of our Nation; We have put a Yoke, an hea- 
«yy Yoke of Iron, upon the Necks of our own Country-men; We have 
« thrown down the Walls and Bulwarks of the People's ſafety ; We have 
« broken often-repeated Oaths, Vows, Engagements, Covenants, Proteſta- 
ce tions; We have betrayed our Truſts; We have violated our Faiths; 
«We have lifted up our hands to Heaven deceitfully ; and that theſe our, 
te Sins might want no aggravation to make them exceeding ſinful, We 
«have added Hypocriſy to them all; and have not only, like the auda- 
te cious Strumpet, wiped our Mouths, and boaſted hat Ve have done no 
tc i; but in the midſt of all our abominations (ſuch as are too bad to be 
te named amongſt the worſt of Heathens) We have not wanted impudence 
t enough to ſay, let the Lord be glorified: let Jeſus Chriſt be exalted: let 
his Kingdom be advanced: let the Goſpel be propagated: let the Saints 
« be dignified: let Righteouſneſs be eſtabliſhd : Pudet hæc opprobria 
e Nobis aut dici potuiſſe, aut non potu{ſe refell. | 

«W1LL not the holy one of //rae/vifit? will not the Righteous one,, 
«puniſh? will not He who is the true and faithful one, be avenged for 
ce ſuch things as theſe? will he not, nay has he not already, come forth as 
te 2 ſwift witneſs againſt Us? has he not whet his Sword? has he not bent 
ce his Bow? has he not prepared his Quiver? has he not already begun to 
© ſhoot his Arrows at Us? whois ſo blind as not to ſee that the hand of 
te the Almighty is upon Us, and that his Anger waxes hotter and hotter 
«againſt Us? How have our hopes been blaſted? how have our Expecta- 
te tions been diſappointed? how have our ends been fruſtrated ? All thoſe - 
ce pleaſant Gourds, under which we were ſometimes ſolacing and careſſing 


our ſelves, how are they periſh'd in a moment? how are they wither d; 
e jn a Night? how are they vaniſhd, and come to nothing? Righteous is 


ce the Lord, and righteous are all his judgements. We have ſown the wind, 
«and we have reapd a whirlwind; We have ſown faction, and we have 
«*reapd confuſion; We have ſown folly, and we have reap d deceit: when 
ce We look for liberty, behold ſlavery; when we expected righteouſneſs, 
ce behold oppreſſion; when we ſought for juſtice, behold a Cry, a great, 
*and a lamentable Cry throughout the whole Nation. 

E VERY Mans hand is upon his Loins, every one complaining, figh- 
*ing, mourning, lamenting, and ſaying, I am pain'd, I am pain d, pain 
te and anguiſh, and ſorrow, and perplexity of Spirit has taken hold upon . 
ce me, like the pains of a Woman in travel. Surely we may take up the 
* lamentation of the Prophet concerning this the Land of our Nativity. 


How does England fit ſolitary? how is ſhe become as a Widow? ſhe, 


that was great amongſt the Nations, and Princeſs among the Provinces, 


cho is ſhe now become tributary ? ſhe weepeth ſore in the Night; her 


“Tears are on her Cheeks; amongſt all her Lovers ſhe hath None to com- 
*fort her; all her friends have dealt treacherouſly with her, they are be- 
e come her Enemies; ſhe lifteth up her voice in the Streets, ſhe cryeth 
*aloud in the Gates of the City, 1n the places of chief concourſe, ſhe 


l ſitteth, and thus we hear her wailing and bemoaning her condition; is it 5* 


*nothing to you, all ye that paſs by? behold, and ſee if there be any ſor- 
e ro like unto my ſorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith the Lord 
* hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce Anger. The Yoke of my Tranſ- 
e greſſions is bound by his hands, they are wreath'd, and come up upon 
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my Neck; he hath made my ſtrength to fall, the Lord hath deliver'd me 
te jnto Their hands from whom I am not able to riſe up. The Lord hath 
« troden under foot all my mighty Men in the midſt of me; he hath call'd 
«.n Aſſembly tocruſh my young Men; he hath troden me as in a Wine- 
* preſs; all that paſs by clap their hands at me, they hiſs and wag their 
heads at me, ſaying, is this the Nation that Men call the perfection of 
Beauty? the joy of the whole Earth? all mine Enemies have open d 
their Mouths againſt me, they hiſs and gnaſh their teeth; they ſay, 
«we have ſwallow'd her up; certainly this is the day that we look d for, 
© we have found, we have ſeen it. 

« How are our bowels troubled? how are our hearts ſadnedꝰ how are 
Hur Souls afflicted, whilſt we hear the groans, whilſt we ſee the deſola- 
«tion of our dear Country? it pittieth Us, it pittieth Us, that Sion ſhould 
«le any longer in the duſt. But, alas! what ſhall we do for her in this 
day of her great calamity? We were ſometimes wiſe to pull down, but 
«we now want art to build; We were ingenious to pluck up, but we 
* have no skill to plant; We were ſtrong to deſtroy, but we are weak to 
© reſtore: whither ſhall we go for help? or to whom ſhall we addreſs our 
< ſelves for relief? if we ſay, we will have recourſe to Parliaments, and 

10 They ſhall ſave Us; behold, They are broken Reeds, Reeds ſhaken with 
the wind, They cannot ſave Themſelves. If we turn to the Army, and 
* ſay, They are bone of our bone and fleſh of our fleſh, it may be They will, 
at laſt, have pity upon Us, and deliver Us; behold, They are become as 
* a rod of Iron to bruiſe Us, rather than a Staff of ſtrength to ſupport us. 
If we go to him who had treacherouſly uſurped, and does Tyrannically 
ct exerciſean unjuſt Power over Us, and ſay to him, free us from this Yoke, 
« for it opprefleth Us, and from theſe burthens, for they are heavier than 
«either We are, or our Fathers ever were, able to bear; behold, in the 
© pride and haughtineſs of his ſpirit, he anſwers us, you are factious, you 

zo are factious; if your burthens are heavy, I will make them yet heavier; 
if IT have hitherto chaſtiſed you with whips, I will henceforward chaſtiſe 
*you with Scorpions. 

T Hus do we fly, like Patridges hunted, from hill to hill, and fron 
* mountain to mountain, but can find no reſt; we look this way, and that 
* way, but there is none to ſave, none todeliver. At laſt we begun to whiſ- 
© per, and but to whiſper only, among our ſelves, ſaying one to another; 
*why ſhould we not return to our firſt Husband ? ſurely it will be better 
«with us then, than it is now. At the firſt ſtarting of this queſtion amongſt 
us, many doubts, many fears, many jealouſies, many ſuſpicions did ariſe 

v* within Us. We were conſcious to our ſelves, that we had dealt unkind- 
*ly with him, that we had treacherouſly forſaken him, that we had de- 
* filed our ſelves with other Lovers, and that our filthineſs was ſtill upon 
*ourskirts: therefore were we apt to conclude, if we do not return unto 
him, how can he receive Us? or if he does receive Us, how can he love 
* Us? howcan he pardon the injuries we have done unto him? howcan he 
© forget the unk indneſs we have ſhewn unto him in the day of his diftreſs? 

MWE muſt confeſs (for we come not to deceive your Majeſty, but to 
* ſpeak the truth in fimplicity) that theſe cowardly Apprehenſions did, for 
a while, make ſome ſtrong impreſſions upon Us; and had almoſt frighted 

ge Us out of our newly conceiv'd thoughts of Duty and Loyalty. But it 
* was not long before they vaniſn d, and gave place to the more noble and 
*heroick conſiderations of Common Good, Publick Safety, the Honour, 
peace, Welfare, and Proſperity, of theſe Nations; all which we are per- 
© {waded, and do find, though by too late Experience, are fo inſeparably 
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« 2nd as naturally bound up in your Majeſty, as heat in fire, or light in the 
« gun. Contemning therefore, and diſdaining, the mean and low thoughts 
« of our own private ſafety (which We have no cauſe to deſpair of, having 
« to deal with ſo good and ſo gracious a Prince) We durſt not allow of an 
«longer debate about matters of Perſonal concernment; but did think 
our ſelves engaged in duty, honour, and conſcience, to make this our 
ce humble Addreſs unto your Majeſty, and to leave our ſelves at the feet 
« of your Mercy : yet, leſt Weſhould ſeem to be altogether negligent of 
< that firſt good, though fince diſnonour d, Cauſe, which God has ſo emi. 
c nently own'd us in, and to be unmindful of the Security of thoſe, who, 10 
« together with our ſelves, being carried away with the delufive, and hy. 
© pocritical pretences of wicked and ungodly Men, have ignorantly, not 
maliciouſſy, been drawn into a concurrence with thoſe Actions which 
may render them juſtly obnoxious to your Majeſty's indignation, We 
«have preſum d in all humility to offer unto your Majeſty theſe few Pro- 
« poſitions hereunto annex'd; to which if your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed 
« graciouſly to condeſcend, We do ſolemnly proteſt in the preſence of Al. 
“mighty God, before whoſe Tribunal We know we muſt one day appear, 
ce that We will hazard our Lives, and all that is dear unto Us, for the re- 
© ſtoring, and reeſtabliſhing your Majeſty in the Throne of your Father; o 
and that We will never be wanting in a ready and willing compliance to 
«your Majeſty's Commands to approve our ſelves, 
*Your Majeſty's 
« Moſt humble, moſt faithful, 
«and moſt devoted Subjects and Servants, 


Met Evid ohn Sturgion. John Aum Thomas. 
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*'Theearneſt defires of the Subſcribers, in all humility preſented to your 


tions awnexed * Majeſty in theſe following Propoſals, in order to an happy, ſpeedy, 


te and well grounded Peace in theſe your Majeſty's Dominions. 


i. *FOoRA$MUCH as the Parliament, call'd and conven'd by the au- 
«thority of his late Majeſty your Royal Father, in the year 1640, was ne- 
ver legally diſſolv d, but did continue their fitting until the year 1648, 
at which time the Army, violently and treaſonably breaking in upon 
them, did, and has ever ſince given a continued Interruption to their 
geſſion, by taking away the whole Houſe of Lords, and ſecluding the 
greateſt part of the Houſe of Commons, it is therefore humbly defired 
that (to the end We may be eſtabliſn d upon the ancient bafis and foun- 
«dation of Law) your Majeſty would be pleaſed, by publick Proclama- 
© tions, aſſoon as it ſhall be judg'd ſeaſonable, to invite all thoſe Perſons, as 
«well Lords as Commons, who were then fitting, to return to their places; 
* and that your Majeſty would own them (ſo conven d and met together) 
to be the true and lawful Parliament of England. | 

2. THA your Majeſty would concur with the Parliament in the ra- 
«tification and confirmation of all thoſe things granted, and agreed unto 
© by the late King your Father, at the laſt and fatal Treaty in the Iſle of 
Magbt; as alſo in the making, and repealing of all ſuch Laws, Acts, and 
* Statutes, as by the Parliament ſhall be judg d expedient and neceſſary to 
te be made, and repealed, for the better ſecuring of the juſt and natural” 
Rights and Liberties of the People, and for the obviating, and preventing 
all dangerous and deſtructive exceſſes of Government for the future. 

3. *FORASMUCH as it cannot be denied, but that our Lord and Sa- 
e viour Jeſus Chriſt, by his death and reſurrection, has purchaſed the Li- 
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« berties of his own People, and is thereby become their ſole Lord and 
«King, to whom, and to whom only, they owe obedience in things Spiri- 
* tual; We do therefore humbly beſeech your Majeſty, that you would 
© engage your Royal Word never to erect, nor ſuffer to be erected, any 
* ſuch Tyrannical, Popiſn, and Antichriftian Hierarchy (Epiſcopal, Preſ- 
* byterian,or by what name ſoever it be call d) as ſhall aſſume a power over, 
« or impoſe a yoke upon, the Conſciences of others; but that every one of 
«your Majeſty's Subjects may hereafter be left at liberty to worſhip God 
in ſuch a way, form, and manner, as ſnall appear to them to be agreeable 
to the mind and will of Chriſt, revealed in his word, according to that 
proportion, or meaſure of faith and knowledge which they have received. 

44.“ FORASMVU eas the Exaction of Tithes is a burthen under which 
the whole Nation groans in general, and the people of God in particular, 
* We would therefore crave leave humbly to offer it to your Majeſty's 
< conſideration, that, if it be poſſible, ſome other way may be found out 
* for the maintainance of that which is calld the National Miniſtry; and 
tc that thoſe of the ſeparated and congregated Churches may not (as hi- 
© therto they have been, and ſtill are) be compelld to contribute there- 
te umto. | 

A » F. FORASMuc asintheſe times of Licence, Confufion, and Diſor- 
der, many honeſt, godly, and religious Perſons, by the crafty devices and 
* cunning pretences of wicked Men, have been ignorantly, and blindly 
«led, either into the commiſſion of, or compliance with, many vile, ille- 
« gal, and abominable Actions, whereof they are now aſhamed, We do 
therefore moſt humbly implore your Majeſty, that an Act of amneſty 
and oblivion may be granted for the pardoning, acquitting, and diſ- 
« charging, all your Majeſty's long deceiv d, and deluded Subjects, from 
© the guilt and imputation of all Crimes, Treaſons, and Offences whatſoe- 
« yer, committed or done by them, or any of them, either againſt your 

© Majeſty's Father, or your Self, fince the beginning of theſe unhappy 
« Wars, excepting only ſuch who do adhere to that ugly Tyrant who calls 
c himſelf Protector, or who, in juſtification of His, or any other Intereſt, 
*ſhall, after the publication of this Act of Grace, continue and perſevere 
cc jn their diſloyalty to your Majeſty. 

Tn E Gentleman who brought this Addreſs, and theſe wild Propoſi- 
tions, brought likewiſe with him a particular Letter to the King from the 
Gentleman that is before deſcribed; upon whoſe temper, ingenuity, and 
intereſt, the Meſſenger principally depended, having had much acquain- 
tance and converſation with him; who, though he was an Anabaptiſt, made 

ohimſelf merry with the extravagancy and madneſs of his Companions; 
and told this Gentleman, © that, though the firſt Addreſs could not be pre- 
* pared but with thoſe Demands, which might ſatisfy the whole Party, 
and comprehend all that was defired by any of them, yet if the King 
gave them ſuch an encouragement, as might diſpoſe them to ſend ſome 
© of the wiſeſt of them to attend his Majefty, he would be able, upon con- 
*frence with them, to make them his Inſtruments to reduce the reſt to 
more moderate defires, when they ſhould diſcern, that they might have 
more protection and ſecurity from the King, than from any other power 
that would aſſume the Government. The Letter was as followe 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
«TIME, the great diſcoverer of all things, 
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has at laſt unmask d the dif- 2, H. 
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of Fools, which was before viſible enough tothoquick-ghtedpru- 
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te lence of wiſe Men, viz. that Liberty, Religion, and Reformation, the 
« wonted Engines of Politicians, are but deceitful baits, by which the 
tc eaſily deluded Multitude are tempted to a greedy purſuit of their own 
ce ruin. In the unhappy number of theſe Fools, I mult confeſs my ſelf to 
te have been one; who have nothing more now to boaſt of, but only that 
« as I was not the firſt was cheated, ſo I was not the laſt was undeceiy'd; ' 
te having long ſince, by peeping a little (now and then, as I had opporru- 
© nity) under the vizzard of the Impoſtor, got ſuch glimpſes, though but 
imperfect ones, of his ugly face, conceal d under the painted pretences 
« of Sanctity, as made me conclude, that the ſeries of Affairs, and the re. 
*<yolution of a few years, would convince this blinded Generation of their 
“Errors; and make them affrightedly to ſtart from Him, as a prodigious 
« piece of deformity, whom they adored and reverenced as the beauti- 


* ful Image of a Deity. 


No did this my expectation fail me: God, who glories in no Attri- 
ce bute more than to be acknowledged the Searcher of the inward parts, 
© could no longer endure the bold Affronts of this audacious Hypocrite; 
© but, to theaſtoniſhment and confuſion of all his Idolatrous worſhippers, 
e has, by the unſearchable wiſdom of his deep laid Counſels, lighted ſuch 
© 4 Candle into the dark Dungeon of his Soul, that there is none ſo blind: 
« who does not plainly read Treachery, Tyranny, Perfidiouſneſs, Diſſimu- 
lation, Atheiſm, Hypocriſy, and all manner of Villany, written in large 
* CharaQters on his heart; nor is there any one remaining, who dares 
ce open his mouth in juſtification of him, for fear of incurring the deſerved 
Character of being a profeſſed Advocate for all wickedneſs, and a ſworn 
Enemy to all Virtue. 

*THISs was no ſooner brought forth, but preſently I conceived hopes 
* of being able, in a ſhort time, to put in practice thoſe thoughts of Loyal - 
*ty to your Majeſty, which had long had entertainment in my breaſt, but 
tet ill now were forced to ſeek concealment under a ſeeming conformity to: 
the iniquity of the Times. A fit opportunity of giving birth to theſe de- 
« ſigns, was happily adminiſter d by the following occafion. 

*GREAT was the rage, and juſt the indignation of the People, when 
ce they firſt found the Authority of their Parliament ſwallow'd up in the 
ce new Name of a Protector; greater was their fury, and upon better 
*grounds, when they obſerv d that, under the filent, modeſt, and flatter- 
ce ing Title of this Protector, was ſecretly aſſumed a Power more abſolute, 
te more arbitrary, more unlimited, than ever was pretended to by any 
King. The Pulpits ſtreightways ſound with Declamations, the Streets 
*are fill d with Paſquils and Libels, every one expreſſes a deteſtation of 
* this Innovation by publick Invectives, and all the Nation, with one ac- 
*cord, ſeems at once to be inſpired with one and the ſame reſolution of 
te endeavouring valiantly to redeem that Liberty, by armes and force, 
«which was treacherouſly ſtoln from them by deceit and fraud. 

*W HEN they had for a while exerciſed themſelves in tumultuary diſ- 
* courlſes (the firſt effects of Popular diſcontents) at length they begin 
*to contrive by what means to free themſelves from the yoke that is 
*upon them. In order hereunto, ſeveral of the chiefeſt of the Male- 
contents enter into conſultations amongſt themſelyes; to which they 
were pleaſed to invite and admit Me. Being taken into their Coun- 5 
*cils, and made privy to their Debates, I thought it my work to ac- 
quaint my ſelf fully with the tempers, inclinations, diſpoſitions, and 
principles of them; which (though all meeting and concentring in 
*an irreconcilable hatred and animofity againſt the uſurper) 1 find ſo ya- 
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«rious in their ends, and ſo contrary in the means conducing to thoſe 
«ends, that they do naturally fall under the diſtinction of different Par- 
«ties. Some, drunk with Enthufiaſmes, and beſotted with Fanatick no- 
tions, do allow of none to have a ſhare in Government beſides the Saints; 
« and theſe are call d Chriſtian Royaliſts, or Fſth. Monarchy- Men; others 
« yiolently oppoſing This, as deſtructive to the Liberty of the free born 
« People, ſtrongly contend to have the Nation govern d by a continual 
gucceſſion of Parliaments, conſiſting of equal Repreſentatives; and theſe 
« ftyle themſelves Common-wealths-Men. A third Party there is, who 
© finding, by the obſervation of theſe times, that Parliaments are better 
« Phyfick than food, ſeem to incline moſt to Monarchy, if laid under ſuch 
© reſtrictions as might free the People from the fear of Tyranny; and theſe 
«* are contented to ſuffer under the opprobrious Name of Levellers; to 
« theſe did I particularly apply my felt; and after ſome few days confe- 
*rence with them in private by themſelves apart, I was ſo happy in my 
c endeavours, as to prevail with ſome of them to lay afide thoſe vain and 
*;dle prejudices, grounded rather upon paſſion than judgement, and re- 
*turn, as their duty engaged them, to their obedience to your Majeſty, 
5 Having proceeded thus far, and gained as many of the chief of them, 
»*wyhom I knew to be Leaders of the reſt, as could ſafely be intruſted 
«with a buſineſs of this nature (the ſucceſs whereof does principally de- 
| © pend upon the ſecret management of it) I thought I had nothing more 
© now to do, but only to confirm and eſtabliſh them, as well as I could, 
| e in their infant Allegiance, by engaging them fo far in an humble Addreſs 
4 unto your Majeſty, that they might not know how to make either a 
«ſafe or honourable Retreat. | | 
«I muſtleave it to the Ingenuity of this worthy Gentleman, by whoſe 
© hands it is convey d, to make anſwer to any ſuch objections as may per- 
« haps be made by your Majeſty, either as to the matter or manner of it. 
*This only I would put your Majefty in mind of, that they are but young 
* Proſclytes, and are to be driven lento pede, leſt, being urged at firſt too 
« yiolently, they ſhould reſiſt the more refractorily. 
« As to the Quality of the Perſons, I cannot ſay they are either of great 
.« Families, or great Eſtates. But this I am confident of, that, whether jt 
© be by their own virtue, or by the misfortune of the times, I will not de- 
termine, they are ſuch who may be more ſerviceable to your Majeſty in 
*this conjuncture, than thoſe whoſe Names ſwell much bigger than 
*Theirs with the Addition of great Titles. I durſt not undertake to per- 
* ſ\wade your Majeſty to any thing, being ignorant by what Maxims your 
* Counſels are governd; but this I ſhall crave leave to fay, that I have 
© often obſerv d, that a deſperate game at Cheſs has been recover d after 
*the loſs of the Nobility, only by playing the pawns well; and that the 
* Subſcribers may not be of the ſame uſe to your Majeſty, if well managed, 
iſ *I cannot deſpair, eſpecially at ſuch a time as this, when there 1s ſcarce 
4 *any thing but pawns left upon the board, and thoſe few others that are 
> 5 left, may juſtly be complain d of in the words of Tacitus, præſentia & 
* tuta, quam vetera, & periculoſa, malunt omnes. 
J have many things more to offer unto your Majeſty, but fearing I 
4 „have already given too bold a trouble, I ſhall defer the mention of them 
1 ſocc at preſent; intending, aſſoon as I hear how your Majeſty reſents this 


'S 


and *Overture, to wait upon your Majeſty in Perſon, and then to commu- 
* *nicate that viva voce, which I cannot bring within the narrow — 
18 *of an Addreſs of this nature. In the mean time; if our Services ſhall be 
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to Don Juan 
« that he 
« would ac- 


© into the 


may be taken for the Advance of 2000 pound, as well for the anſwering 
the expectation of thoſe whom I have already engaged, as for the defray- 


. * who being no ſtranger to the complexion, and conſtitution of thoſe with 


ginning againſt the King, he had ſucked in the opinions that were moſt x 


confidence of the ſtrength and power of that Party; and confefled that 


recede from, by the credit the wiſer Men had amongſt them. He return d 


Tie King ſext to do it: and therefore he reſolv'd that he would not, in a Country that was: 


© company to Don Juan, © that he would accompany him in the Field the next Cam- 
©" Jap .., © Pagne, without expecting any Ceremony, or putting him to any trouble. 
gi, But the Saniards ſent him a formal Meſſage, and employed the Earl of 


© ing of ſeveral other neceſſary expences, which do, and will every day 
« ;nevitably come upon us in the proſecution of our deſign. b% 

WHAT more is expedient to be done by your Majeſty, in order to 
the encouragement and ſatis faction of thoſe Gentlemen who already are, 
© or hereafter may be, brought over to the aſſiſtance of your Majeſtys 
« Cauſe and Intereſt, I ſhall commit to the care of this honourable Perſon; 


« whom I have to deal, is able ſufficiently to inform your Majeſty by what 
«ways and means they may be laid under the ſtrongeſt obligations to your 
«* Majeſty's Service. 3 | 
„Fo my own part, as I do now aim at nothing more, than only to 

* give your Majeſty a ſmall eflay of my zeal for, and abſolute devotion to 
«your Majefty, ſo I have nothing more to beg of your Majeſty, but that 
* you would be pleaſed to account me, £2 | 
May it pleaſe your Majeſty, G . 


TRE King believd that theſe diſtempers might, in ſome conjuncture, 
be of uſe to him; and therefore return'd the general Anſwer that is men- 
tion'd before; and © that he would be willing to confer with ſome Per- 
« ſons of that Party, truſted by the reſt, if they would come over to him; 
his Majeſty being then at Bruges: upon which that young Gentleman 
came over thither to him, and remain'd ſome days there conceald. He 
was a Perſon of very extraordinary parts, ſharpneſs of Wit, readineſs 
and volubility of Tongue, but an Anabaptift. He had been bred in 
the Univerſity of Cambridge, and afterwards in the Inns of Court; 
but being too young to have known the Religion, or the Government 
of the precedent time, and his Father having been engaged from the be- 


prevalent, and had been a Soldier in Commell's Lite Guard of Horſe, 
when he was thought to be moſt reſolvd to eftabliſha Republick. But 
when that Mask was pulled off, he deteſted him with that rage, that he 
was of the combination with thoſe who reſolv'd to deftroy him by what 
way ſoever; and was very intimate with Syzdercome. He had a great 


their demands were extravagant, and ſuch as the King could not grant; 
which, after they were once engaged in blood, he doubted not they would 


into England very well ſatisfied with the King; and did afterwards cor- « 
reſpond very faithfully with his profeſſions; but left the King without 
any hope of other benefit from that Party, than by their encreafing the 
faction and animoſity againſt Cromwel/: for it was manifeſt they expected 
a good Sum of preſent Money from the King; which could not be in his 
power to ſupply. 

WHILE theſe things were tranſacting, the King found every day, that 
the Spaniards ſo much deſpaired of his Cauſe, that they had no mind to 
give him any aſſiſtance with which he might make an attempt upon Eng- 
land; and that, if they had been never ſo well diſpoſed, they were not able 


ſo great a Scene of War, live unacti ve and unconcern d: ſo his Majeſty ſent 


1 Briſtol 
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Briſtol to excuſe them from conſenting, or admitting his Propofition, 
and to diſſwade his Majeſty from affecting ſo unreaſonably expoſing his 
Perſon. They ſaid, © that they could not anſwer it to his Catholick Maje- 
*ſty,if they ſhould permit his Majeſty, when his two Brothers were alrea- 
dy in the Army, and known to affect danger ſo much as they did, like- 
« wiſe to engage his own Royal Perſon; which they poſitively proteſted 
« againſt. And when they afterwards ſaw, that it was not in their power 
to reſtrain him from ſuch Adventures, whilſt he remain d at Bruges, which 
was now become a Frontier by the Neighbourhood of Mardtke, and par- 


«ticularly that, under pretence of vifiting the Duke of Tork, who lay then 


at Dunkirk to make ſome attempt in the Winter upon that Fort, his 7% C. 
Majeſty having notice, what night they intended to aſſault it, went ſome ft we | 
days before to Dunkirk, and was preſent in that Action, and ſo near that] 
many were kill d about him, and the Marquis of Ormond, who was next 

to him, had his Horſe kill d under him: they were willing his Majeſty 

ſhould remove to Brſels; which they would never before conſent to; 

and which was in many reſpects moſt grateful to him. And fo, towards the 

Spring, and before the Armies were in motion, he left Bruges, where he n. xy 
had receiv'd, both from the Biſhop and the Magiſtrates, all poſſible re- i, 


and remove: 


” ſpe, there being at that time a Sparmiard Mark Ogniate, Burgo-Maſter, z Rufes 


the end of Feb. 


who, being born of an Engliſb Mother, had all imaginable duty for the us. 
King, and being a Man of excellent parts, and very dextrous in buſineſs, 
was very ſerviceable to his Majeſty ; which he ever afterwards acknow- 
ledged ; and about the end of February, in the year by that Account 1658, 

he went to Bruſſels, and never after return d to Bruges to reſide there. 

H1s Majeſty was no ſooner come thither, but Don Alonzo renew d his 
adyices, and importunity, that he would make a conjunction with the 
Levellers. He had formerly prevailed with him to admit their Agent, 
one Sexby, to confer with him; which his Majeſty willingly conſented 


to, preſuming that Sexy might be privy to the Addreſs that had been 


made to him by the ſame Party; which he was not, though they that ſent 

the Addreſs well knew of his employment to the Spaniard, and had no 

mind to truſt him to the King, at leaſt not ſo ſoon. The Man, for an illi- r Ae, 
terate Perſon, ſpoke very well, and properly; and uſed thoſe words very i N. e. 
well, the true meaning and fignification whereof he could not underſtand. 

He had been, in the beginning, a Common Soldier of Cromel/s Troops, 

and was afterwards one of thoſe Agitators who were made uſe of to con- 

trole the Parliament; and had ſo great an Intereſt in Cromwell, that he 


was frequently his Bed- fellow; a familiarity, he often admitted thoſe to 


whom he employed in any great Truſt, and with whom he could not ſo 


freely converſe, as in thoſe hours. He was very perfect in the Hiſtory of 
Cromwells diſſimulations, and would deſcribe his Artifices to the life, and 
did very well underſtand the temper of the Army, and very much under- 
value the credit, and intereſt of the Kings Party; and made ſuch demands 
to the King, as if it were in his power, and his alone, to reſtore him; in 
which Don Alonzo concurr d fo totally, that, when he ſaw that the King 
would not be adviſed by him, he ſent his Friend & into Spain to con- 
clude there; and, upon the matter, wholely withdrew himſelf from ſo 
much as viſiting the King. And there need not be any other Character 


vor deſcription of the Stupidity of that Spamard, than that ſuch a fellow, 


with the help of an Jriſb Prieſt, ſhould be able to cozen him, and make 
him to cozen his Maſter of ten thouſand Piſtoles; for he receiv'd not leſs 
than that in Handers, whatever elſe he got by his journey to Madrid; 
which did not uſe to be of ſmall expence to that Court. 

Vol 3. Rrr 2 NoTHING 
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NoTHING that was yet to come, could be more manifeſt, than it was 
to all diſcerning Men, that the firſt deſign the French Army would under. 
take, when they ſhould begin their Campagne, muſt be the Siege of Dun. 
kirk; without taking which, Mardike would do them little good: be- 
ſides, their Contract with Cromwell was no Secret; yet the Spaniards to- 
tally neglected making proviſions to defend it; being perſwaded by ſome 
Intelligence they always purchaſed at a great rate, to deceive them- 
ſelves, that the French would begin the Campagne with beſieging Cam. 

The Marquis Bray. In the beginning of the year, the Marquis de Leyde, Governour 
7 Bend, of Dunkirk, and the beſt Officer they had, in all reſpects, came to Bruſſels, .. 
pie . having ſent ſeveral Exprefles thither to no purpoſe to ſollicite for ſup- 
Dunkirk;6ur Plies. He told them, © that his Intelligence was infallible, that Marſhal 
en., e Jurennè was ready to march, and that the French King himſelf would 
ce bein the field to countenance the Siege of Dunkirk, which he could 
* not defend, if he were not ſupplied with Men, Ammunition, and Vi- 
* cual; of all which he ſtood in great need, and of neither of which he 
could get ſupply; They telling him, © that he would not be beſieged; 
ce that they were ſure the French meant to attempt Cambray; which they 
provided the beſt they could; and bid him be confident, © that, if he were 
*attacked, they would relieve him with their Army, and fight a Battle» 
ce before he ſhould be in danger. Being able to procure no other Anſwer, 
he return'd, and came to take his leave of the King as he went out of the 
Town, and complain d very much to his Majeſty of their Counſels, and 
deluding themſelves with falſe Intelliegnce. He ſaid, © he was going to 
defend a Town without Men, without Ammunition, and without Vi. 
* tual, againſt a very ſtrong and triumphant Army; that, if he could 
have obtain'd Supplies in any reaſonable degree, he ſhould have been 
able to have entertain d them ſome time; but in the condition he was 
ein, he could only loſe his life there; which he was refolvd to do: and 
ſpoke as if he were very willing to do it; and was as good as his word. 
Dunkirk 5 WITHIN three or four days after his return, the French Army ap- 
danch y Pear d before Dunkirk; and then the Spaniard believ'd it; and made 
| what haſt they could todraw their Army together, which was very much 
difperſed, ſo that, before they were upon their march, the French had 
perfected their Circumvallation, and render d it impoſſible to put any 
Succours into the Town. Now they found it neceſſary indeed to hazard 
a Battle, which they had promiſed to do, when they intended nothing 
leſs. When the Spaniards had taken a full view of the poſture the Enemy 
was in, and were thereupon to chooſe their own ground, upon which 
they would be found, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, who # 
agreed in nothing elſe, reſolv d how the Army ſhould be ranged; which 
The Prince the Prince of Conde diſlwaded them from; and told them very exactly 
deer fo the What the Marſhal Turenne would do in that caſe; © and that he would 
>pantards 9? ſtill maintain the Siege, and give them likewiſe Battle upon the advan- 
* tage of the ground; whereas, if they would place their Army near an- 
v other part of the Line, they ſhouldeafily have communication with the 
* Town, and compel the French to fight with more equal hazards. 

I T might very reaſonably be ſaid of the Prince of Conde and Marſhal 
Turenne, what a good Roman Hiſtorian ſaid heretofore of Jugurtha and 
Marius, that © in iiſdem caſtris didicere, que poſtea in contraris ſecere; | 
* They had in the ſame Armies learn d that Diſcipline, and thoſe Strata- 

* gems, which they afterwards practiced againſt each other in Enemy 
Armies; and it was a wonderful, and a pleaſant thing to ſee and obſerve 
in Attacks or in Marches, with what forefight either of them would 

| 5 declare 
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declare what the other would do: as the Prince of Conde, when the Ar- 
mies march d near, and the Spaniards would not alter their formal lazy 
pace, nor their reſt at noon, would in choler tell them,“ if we do not make 
tc great haſt to poſſeſs ſuch a Paſs (which they never thought of)“ Marſhal 
« Turenne will take it, though it be much farther from him; and would 
then, when they confider d not what he ſaid, advance with his own Troops 
to poſſeſs the place, even when the French were come in view; and by 
ſuch ſeaſonable forefights ſaved the Spaniy/b Army from many diſtreſſes. 
And Marſhal Turenne had the ſame caution, and governd himſelf ac- 


:-cording as the Prince of Conde was in the Rere or Van of the Army; and, 


upon the matter, only conſider d where He was, and order his Marches, 
accordingly : of which there was a very memorable Inſtance two years 
before, when the Spaniſh Army had befieged Arras, and when the Duke 
of York was preſent with Marſhal Turenne. The Spaniards had made 
themſelves ſo very ſtrong, that when the French Army came thither, 
they found that they could not compel them to fight, and that the Town 
muſt be loſt if they did not force the Line. Marſhal Turenne, accompa- 
nied with the Duke of Tork, who would never be abſent upon thoſe occa- 
fions, and ſome of the principal Officers, ſpent two or three days in view- 


20 ing the Line round, and obſerving and informing himſelf of all that was 


to be known, and riding ſo near the Line very frequently, that ſome of 
his Company were killd within much leſs than Muſquet ſhot. In the 
end, he called ſome of the principal Officers, and ſaid, he would, that 
«day at noon, aſſault the Line, at a place which he ſnew d to them; which 
the Officers wonder d at; and ſaid, © it was the ſtrongeſt part of the Line; 
«and that they had obſerv'd to him, that the whole Line on the other 
e fide was very much weaker; to which the Marſhal replied, you do 
© not know who keeps that Line; We ſhall do no good there; Monſicur 
e Prince never ſleeps, and that is His Poſt; but I will tell you, what 


vo“ will fall out on the other fide; for he had himſelf marched in the Spaniſb 


Army, and very well underſtood the Cuſtoms of it. He told them then, 
«that it would be very long, before the Soldiers upon the Line, or the 
adjacent Guard, would believe that the French were in earneſt, and that 
«they would in truth at that time of day aſſault them; but would think, 
that they meant only to give them an Alarm, which they were never 
© warm in receiving: that when the Spniards were convinced that the 
« French were in earneſt, in which time he ſhould be got near their Line, 
© they would ſend to the Count of Fuen/aldagna, who at that time of 
day was uſually afleep, and his Servants would not be perſwaded to 


© waken him in a Moment: He would then ſend for his Horſe, and ride 


e up to the Line; which when he ſaw, he would with ſome haſt repair to 
the Arch-Duke's Tent; who was likewiſe at his Sieſo, and when He 
*was awake, they would conſult what was to be done; by which time, 
the Marſhal ſaid, © They ſhould have done: And they did enter the Line 
accordingly, and found by the Priſoners, that every thing had fallen out 
as he had foretold. So the Siege was raiſed, the Spamards fled without 
making any reſiſtance, left their Cannon, Bag and Baggage, behind them: 
only the Prince of Conde was in fo good order upon the firſt Alarm, that 
when he heard of the confufion they were in, he drew off with his Can- 


non, and loft nothing that belonged to him, and marched with all his 


Men toa place of ſafety. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the advice which the Prince of Cond? had B sf 


given, Don Juam was poſitive in his firſt Reſolution. The Prince, not 
without great indignation, —_ drew up his Troops in the 
' 6. place 
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place they defired; and quickly {aw all come to pals that he had foretold. 
The Country was moſt incloſed, ſo that the Horſe could not fight but in 
ſmall Bodies. The Ergo Foot under Lockhart charged the Spaniſh 
Foot, and, after a good refiſtance, broke and routed them ; after which 
there was not much more refiſtance on that fide, the Spaniſb Horſe doing 
no better than their Foot. Our King's Foot were placed by themſelves 
upon a little rifing ground, and were charged by the French Horſe after 
the Spaniſh Foot were beaten. Some of them,and the greater part,march'd 
off by the fayour of the Incloſures, there not being above two hundred 
taken Priſoners. The Dukes of Tork and Gloce/ter charged ſeveral times u 
on Horſe-back; and in the end, having gotten ſome Troops to go with 
them, charged the Engliſb (whom, though Enemies, they were glad to ſee 
behave themſelves ſo well) and with great difficulty, and ſome blows of 
Muſquets, got ſafe off. But there was a rumour ſpread in the French Ar- 
my, that the Duke of Tork was taken Priſoner by the Eugliſb, ſome Men 


undertaking to ſay that they ſaw him in their hands: whereupon many 


Don ſuan af- 


of the French Officers, and Gentlemen, reſolv d to ſet him at Liberty, and 
rode up to the Body of Eugliſb, and look d upon all their Priſoners, and 
found they were mifinform'd; which if they had not been, they would 
undoubtedly, at any hazard or danger, have enlarged him; ſo great an af. 
fection that Nation own d to have for his Highneſs. 

TRE day being thus loſt with a greater Rout and Confufion than loſs 
of Men, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, who behaved them- 
ſelves in their own Perſons with courage enough, were contented to think 
better of the Prince of Condè s advice, by which they preſerv'd the beſt 
part of the Army, and retired to /pres and Furnes, and the Duke of York 


ver the ſs of to Newport, that they might defend the reſt when Dunk:rk ſhould be 


the Battle re- 
tires to Ipres. 


The Marquis 
de Leyde al- 
lies upon the 
Enemy ; is re- 
pulled, and 
lain. 


taken; which was the preſent buſineſs of Marſhal Turenue; who found 
the Marquis de Leyde reſoly'd to defend it, notwithſtanding the defeat of 
the Army: and therefore he betook himſelf again to that work, aſſoon as; 
the Spani/h Army was retired into faſtneſs. The Marquis de Leyde,when 
he ſaw there was no more hope of relief from Don Juan, which whilſt he 
expected, he was wary in the hazard of his Men, was now reſolvd to try 
what he could do for himſelf : ſo with as ſtrong a Party as he could make, 
he made a deſperate Sally upon the Enemy; who, though he diſorder d 


them, were quickly ſo ſeconded, that they drove him back into the Town 


The Town of 
Dunkirk ſ#r- 


with great loſs, after himſelf had receivd a wound, of which he died with- 
in three days after. And then the Officers ſent to treat, which he would 
not conſent to whilſt he livd. The Marquis was a much greater loſs than 
the Town; which the Maſter of the Field may be always Maſter of in two 
Months time at moſt. But in truth the death of the Marquis was an irre- 
parable damage, he being a very wiſe Man, of great experience, great 
wiſdom, and great piety, after his way; inſomuch as he had an Intention 
to have taken Orders in the Church; to which he was moſt devoted. 
THOs; in the Town had fair conditions to march to S Omers, that 


Pune la they might not joyn with the Reliques of their Army. The French King 


the French 
King delivers 


being by this time come to the Camp with the Cardinal, enter d the Town, 


ir othe Eng-and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf; which aſſoon as he had done, he deli- 


liſh. 


verd it into the hands of Lockhart, whom Cromwell had made Governour 
of it. Thus the Treaty was perform'd between them; and that King went 
preſently to Calais, and from thence ſent the Duke of Crequy together 
with Mancini, Nephew to the Cardinal, to London to vifit Cromwell; 
who likewiſe ſent his Son in Law, the Lord Fakconbridge, to Calais to 
congratulate with that King for their joynt proſperity. And mutual 
profeſſions 
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profeſſions were then renew d between them, with new obligations *ne- 
«yer to make Peace without each other's conſent. 
WARN Dor Juas had firſt remov d from Bruſſels, and the Anny 
march d into the Field, the King had renew d his deſire that he might 
likewiſe go wich them, but was refuſed with the ſame pofitiveneſs he had 
been before. | His Majeſty thereupon reſolu d that he would not ſtay 
alone in Bruſſels, vhilſt all the world was in Action; but thonght of ſome 
more private place, where he might take the Summer Air, and refreſhhim- 
ſelf during that ſeaſon. He was the more conſirm d in this upon the News 
o of the defeat of the Army near Dunkirk, and the loſs of that place. So he 
remov d to a Village call d Hochftraten; where there were very good * 
Houſes, capable to have receivd a greater Train than belong d to Elis fre 
Court. Thither the King went about the Month of Aug; the Village 
lying upon the skirts of the States Dominion in Brabant, and within five 
or fix miles of Breda, ſometimes he nr, 1 nene 
where he had not been before. 1 eff forty 
TERRE a Man might hare ebene dhe. great FS viieind — 1 
dition, which the Subjects in the States Dominions, even in the ſight and 1 
view of the other, enjoy above what their Newhbours of the Sparyſb Ter: 1 
0 ritories are acquainted with. Hochſtraten is an open Village, belonging 1 | 
to the Count of that name, and hath enjoy d very ample Privileges, the Fi 
Owner thereof being one of the greateſt Nobles in the Duchy of Brabant. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated, many very good Houſes, and the Mannor large of 
Extent, and of great Revenue. But by reaſon that it is always a Horſe- 
quarter in the Winter Seaſon, who uſegreat licence, it is ſo poor, that thoſe | 
good Houſes have only Walls; ſo that the People had not furniture to ſup- | 
ply thoſe rooms which were for the accommodation of thoſe who at- | 
tended the King, though they were ſure to be very well paid, and there- 1 
fore uſed all the means they could to procure it. But there appear d po- 1 
o verty in the faces and looks of the People, good grounds without any ſtock, 1 
and, in a word, nothing that look d well but the Houſes, and thoſe empty 1 
within : on the other fide of a Line that is drawn (for a Man may ſet one 
foot in the Dominion that is reſerv d to the King of Spain, and the other I 
in that which is aſſign d to the Hollander) the Houſes, though not ſtand- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing ſo thick, nor ſo beautiful without, clean, neat; and'well furniſh'd 
within; very good Linen, and ſome plate in every Houſe; the People 
jolly, well cloathed, and with looks very well pleaſed; all the Grounds 
and Land fully ſtock'd with all kind of Cattle, and, as it it were the Land 
of Goſben, the appearance of nothing but wealth, and fertility, encom- 
paſſed with extreme barrenneſs, and unconceivable Poverty. And they 
on the Holland fide, that lies equally open, and undefended, can fee the 
niſh Troops exerciſe all Licence upon their poor Neighbours of Hoch- | 
— and yet the moſt diſſolute among them dare not ſtep into Their 1 
Quarters to take a Hen, or commit the leaſt treſpaſs: ſo ſtrickly the Ar- 1 
ticles of the Peace are obſerv d. | 
WIXIIs r the King ſpent his time in this manner, about the middle 1 
of September, the Duke of Tork, who remain d ſtill with the Troops at 8 | 
Newport to defend that place, as Don Juan, and the reſt, remain d about I 
Furnes and Bruges, ſent an Expreſs to the King to let him know, © that 7% KU 4 1004 
the Letters from England, and ſome Paflengers, reported confident- C 1 
ly that Connell was dead; which, there having been no News of his“ 
fickneſz, vas not at firſt eaſily believ d. But every day brought confirma- 
tion of 1t; ſo that his Majefty thought fit to give over his Country Life, The King ov. 
and return'd again to Bruſſeli, that he might be ready to make uſe of any i: «;o» -r 
adyantage, 
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place they defired; and quickly ſaw all come to paſs that he had foretold. 
The Country was moſt incloſed, ſo that the Horſe could not fight but in 
{mall Bodies. The Erng//b Foot under Lockhart charged the Spaniſh 
Foot, and, after a good refiſtance, broke and routed them; after which 
there was not much more refiſtance on that fide, the Spaniſb Horſe doing 
no better than their Foot. Our King's Foot were placed by themſelves 
upon a little rifing ground, and were charged by the French Horſe after 
the Spaniſh Foot were beaten. Some of them, and the greater part, march d 
off by the favour of the Incloſures, there not being above two hundred 
taken Priſoners. The Dukes of Tork and Gloce/ter charged ſeveral times a 
on Horſe-back; and in the end, having gotten ſome Troops to go with 
them, charged the Eugliſb (whom, though Enemies, they were glad to ſee 
behave themſelves ſo well) and with great difficulty, and ſome blows of 
Muſquets, got ſafe off. But there was a rumour ſpread in the Fench Ar- 
my, that the Duke of Jork was taken Priſoner by the Engliſb, ſome Men 
undertaking to ſay that they ſaw him in their hands: whereupon many 
of the French Officers, and Gentlemen, reſolvd to ſet him at Liberty, and 
rode up to the Body of Exgliſb, and look d upon all their Priſoners, and 
found they were mifinform'd; which if they had not been, they would 
undoubtedly, at any hazard or danger, have enlarged him; ſo great an af. » 
fection that Nation own d to have for his Highneſs. 

TA E day being thus loſt with a greater Rout and Confufion than loſs 
of Men, Don Juan, and the Marquis of Carracena, who behaved them- 
ſelves in their own Perſons with courage enough, were contented to think 
better of the Prince of Conde's advice, by which they preſerv'd the beſt 
Don Juan of: Part of the Army, and retired to /pres and Furnes, and the Duke of York 
ter the es of to Newport, that they might defend the reſt when Dunkirꝶ ſhould be 
zires ro Ipres. taken; which was the preſent buſineſs of Marſhal Turenne; who found 

the Marquis de Leyde reſoly'd to defend it, notwithſtanding the defeat of 
the Army: and therefore he betook himſelf again to that work, aſſoon as; 
"determi the Spaniſh Army was retired into faſtneſs. The Marquis de Leyde,when 
lies upon the he ſaw there was no more hope of relief from Don Juan, which whilſt he 
buled ing expected, he was wary in the hazard of his Men, was now reſoly'd to try 
On. what he could do for himſelf : ſo with as ſtrong a Party as he could make, 
he made a deſperate Sally upon the Enemy; who, though he diſorder d 
them, were quickly ſo ſeconded, that they drove him back into the Town 
with great loſs, after himſelf had receiv'd a wound, of which he died with- 
in three days after. And then the Officers ſent to treat, which he would 
not conſent to whilſt he liv d. The Marquis was a much greater loſs than 
the Town; which the Maſter of the Field may be always Maſter of in two / 4 
Months time at moſt. But in truth the death of the Marquis was an irre- 
parable damage, he being a very wiſe Man, of great experience, great 
wiſdom, and great piety, after his way; inſomuch as he had an Intention 
to have taken Orders in the Church; to which he was moſt devoted. 
Tie Nur of THOSE in the Town had fair conditions to march to S Omers, that 
Dun a they Might not joyn with the Reliques of their Army. The French King 
ebe French being by this time come to the Camp with the Cardinal, enter d the Town, 
i« tothe Eng-and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf; which aſſoon as he had done, he deli- 
ow ver d it into the hands of Lockhart, whom Cromwell had made Governour 
of it. Thus the Treaty was perform d between them; and that King went - 
preſently to Calais, and from thence ſent the Duke of Crequy together 
with Mancini, Nephew to the Cardinal, to London to viſit Cromwell, 
who likewiſe ſent his Son in Law, the Lord Falconbriage, to Calais to 
congratulate with that King for their joynt proſperity. And mutual 
| profeſſions 
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profeſſions were then renew d between them, with new obligations cc hh 
« yer to make Peace without each other's conſent.  -' 
WR Don Juax had firſt reinovd from Bruſfels, and the Auny 
march d into the Field, the King had renew d his deſire that he might 
likewiſe go with them, but was refuſed with the ſame poſitiveneſs he had 
been before. His Majeſty thereupon reſolu d that he would not ſtay 
alone in Bruſſeis, whilſt alt the world was in Action; but thought of ſome 
more private place, where he might take the Summer Air, and refreſti him - 
ſelf during that ſeaſon. He was the more canfirmd in this upon the News 
o of the defeat of the Army near Dunttirꝭt, and the loſs of that place. So he 


remov d to a Village call d Hechftraten, where there were very good Ties to Flock fo 


Houſes, capable to have receivd a greater Train than belong d _ His firaren 
Court. Thither the King went about the Menth uf Aug; 
lying upon the skirts of the States Dominion in Brabant, and within ſive 
or fix miles of Breda, ſometimes he made in mecognito, to ſoe places 
where he had not deen before. „ nd off dairy 
ITIRHERE a Man might have obſerv'd tb great difference of the can- 
dition, which the Subjects in the States Dominions, even in the ſight and 
view of the other, enjoy above what their Neighbours of the Spamiſb Ter: 

xc ritories are acquainted with. Hochſtraten is an open Village, belonging 
to the Count of that name, and hath enjoy d very ample Privileges; the 
Owner thereof being one of the greateſt Nobles in the Duchy of Brabant. 
It is pleaſantly ſeated, many very good Houſes, and the Mannor large of 
Extent, and of great Revenue, But by reaſon that it is always a Horſe- 
quarter in the Winter Seaſon, who uſegreat licence, it is ſo poor, that thoſe 
good Houſes have only Walls; ſo that the People had not furniture to ſup- 
ply thoſe rooms which were for the accommodation. of thoſe who at- 
tended the King, though they were ſure to be very well paid, and there- 
fore uſed all the means they could to procure it. But there appear d po- 

v verty in the faces and looks of the People, good grounds without any ſtock, 
and, in a word, nothing that look d well but the Houſes, and thoſe empty 
within: on the other fide of a Line that isdrawn (for a Man may ſet one 
foot in the Dominion that is reſerv'd to the King of Spain, and the other 
in that which is aſſign d to the Hollander) the Houſes, though not ſtand- 
ing ſo thick, nor ſo beautiful without, clean, neat; and well furniſh'd 
within; very good Linen, and ſome plate in every Houſe; the People 

jolly, well cloathed, and with looks very well pleaſed; all the Grounds 
and Land fully ſtock d with all kind of Cattle, and, as if it were the Land 
of Goſben, the appearance of nothing but wralth, and fertility, encom- 

t paſſed with extreme barrenneſs, and unconceivable Poverty. And 
on the Holland ſide, that lies equally open, and undeſended, can ſee the 

niſh Troops exerciſe all Licence upon their poor Neighbours of Hoch 

> rw. and yet the moſt diſſolute among them dare not ſtep into Their 

Quarters to take a Hen, or commit the leaſt treſpaſs: ſo ſtrickly the Ar- 
ticles of the Peace are obſerv d. 

WullLs r the King ſpent his time in this manner, about the middle 

of September, the Duke of Tork, who remaind ftill with the Troops at 

Newport to defend that place, as Don Juan, and the reſt, remain d about 
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Furnes and Bruges, ſent an Expreſs to the King to let him know, that 7% K + 


wotice that 


o“ the Letters from England, and ſome Paſſengers, reported confident- CH, 


ly that Cromwell was dead; which, there having been no News of his“ 


fickneſs, was not at firſt eaſily believ d. But every day brought confirma- 


tion of it; fo that his Majeſty thought fit to give over his Country Life, 7% Ke. 


tere to 100 


and returnd again to Bruſſels, that he might be ready to make ule of any i! «;-» 


advantage, 
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advantage, which, in that conjuncture, upon ſo great an alteration, he 
might reaſonably expect. EI fr | 
Cromwell I A had been obſerv'd in E7g/and, that, though from the diffolution of 
3,4: the laſt Parliament, all things ſeem'd to ſucceed, at home and abroad, to 
„ 4419. the Protector s wiſh, and his power and greatneſs to be better eftabliſh'd 
than ever it had been, yet he never had the ſame ſerenity of mind he had 
been uſed to, after he had refuſed the Crown; but was out ofcountenance, 
and chagrin, as if he were conſcious of not having been true to himſelf; 
and much more apprehenſive of danger to his Perſon than he had uſed to 
be. Inſomuch as he was not eaſy of acceſs, nor ſo much ſeen abroad; and 
ſeem d to be in ſome diſorder, when his Eyes found any ftranger in the 
room; upon whom they were ſtill fixed. When He intended to go to 
Hampton. Court, which was his principal delight and diverſion, it was ne- 
ver known, till he was in the Coach, which way he would go; and he was 
ſtill hemm d in by his Guards both before and behind; and the Coach in 
which he went, was always thronged as full as it could be, with his Ser- 
vants; who were arm'd; and he ſeldom return d the ſame way he went; 
and rarely lodged two Nights together in one Chamber, but had many 
furniſn d and prepared, to which his own Key convey d him and thoſe he 
would have with him, when he had a mind to go to bed: which made his 
fears the more taken notice of, and publick, becauſe he had never been ac- 
cuſtom d to thoſe precautions. 
II is very true, he knew of many combinations to aſſaſſinate him, by 
thoſe who, he believ d, wiſhd the King no good. And a good while before 
Syndercome's this, when he had diſcover d the defign of $yndercome, who was a v 
ge ſtout Man, and one who had been much in his favour, and who had twice 
. before or thrice, by wonderful and unexpected Accidents, been diſappointed in 
the minute he made ſure to kill him, and had cauſed him to be appre- 
hended, his behaviour was ſo reſolute in his Examination and Trial, as if 
he thought he ſhould ſtill be able to do it; and it was manifeſt that he 
had many more Aſſociates, who were undiſcover d and as reſolute as him- 
ſelf; and though he had got him condemn to die, the Fellow's carriage 
and words were ſuch, as if he knew well how to avoid the Judgement; 
which made Cromwel] believe, that a Party in the Army would attempt 
his reſcue; whereupon he gave ſtrict charge, © that he ſhould be carefully 
look d to in the Tower, and three or four of the Guard always with 
ce him day and night. 

AT the day appointed for his Execution, thoſe Troops Cromwell was 
moſt confident of, were placed upon the Tower-Hill, where the Gallowes 
were erected. But when the Guard call d Syndercome to ariſe in the morn- « 

ing, they found him dead in his bed; which gave trouble exceedingly to 
Cromwell, for beſides that he hoped, that, at his death, to avoid the ut- 
moſt rigour of it, he would have confeſſed many of his Confederates, he 
now found himſelf under the reproach of having cauſed him to be poy- 
ſon d, as not daring to bring him to publick Juſtice: nor could he ſuppreſs 
that Scandal. It appeard upon Examination, that the night before, when 
he was going to bed in the preſence of his Guard, his Siſter came to take her 
leave of him; and upon her going away, he put off his Cloaths, and leaped 
into his Bed, and ſaid, this was the laſt Bed he ſnould ever go into. His 
Body was drawn by a Horſe to the Gallowes where he ſhould have hanged, s- 
and buried under it, with a Stake driven through him, as is uſual in the 
Caſe of ſelf Murtherers: yet this Accident perplexed Cromwell very 
much; and though he was without the particular diſcovery which he 
expected, he made a general diſcovery by it, that he himſelf was more 
odious in his Army than he beliey'd he had been. HE 
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Hz ſeemd to be much afflicted at the death of his friend the Earl of- 2-5 
Warwick; with whom he had a faft friendſhip; though neither their Wervick e 
humours, nor their natures, were like. And the Heir of that Houſe, who. 
had married his youngeſt Daughter, died about the ſame time; ſo that all 
his relation to, or confidence in that Family was at an end; the other 
Branches of it abhorring his Alliance. His Domeftic delights were leflen'd 
every day: he plainly diſcoyer'd that his Son Falconbridge's heart was ſet 
upon an Intereſt deſtructive to his, and grew to hate him perfectly. But 
that which chiefly broke his peace, was the death of his Daughter Claypole ; n. beats of 

who had been always his greateſt joy, and who, in her ſickneſs, which was Coy"! 
of a nature the Phyſicians knew not how to deal with, had ſeveral con- C 
ferences with him, which exceedingly perplexed him. Though no body 
was near enough to hear the particulars, yet her often mentioning, in the 
pains ſhe endured, the blood her Father had ſpilt, made People conclude, 
that ſhe had preſented his worſt Actions to his conſideration. And though 
he never made the leaſt ſhew of remorſe for any of thoſe Actions, it is 
very certain, that either what ſhe ſaid, or her death, affected him wonder- 
fully. | * 
Wn ATE VER it was, about the middle of Aguſt, he was ſeiſed on by come 
a common tertian Ague, from which, he believed, a little eaſe and di-, 7 
vertiſement at Hampton Court would have freed him. But the fits grew out : 
ſtronger, and his Spirits much abated: ſo that he return d again to M Hite. 
Hall, when his Phyficians began to think him in danger, though the 
Preachers, who prayed always about him, and told God Almighty what 
great things he had done for him, and how much more need he had ſtill 
of his ſervice, declared as from God, that he ſhould recover: and he him- 
ſelf was of the ſame mind, and did not think he ſhould die, till even the 
time that his Spirits faild him. Then he declared to them, © that he u. «point: 
«did appoint his Son to ſucceed him, his eldeſt Son Richard; and fo ex- 7,950... 
»pired upon the third day of Seprember 1658, a day he thought al- —— 
ways very propitious to him, and on which he had twice triumphed for ' 
two of his greateſt Victories. And this now was a day very memorable 
for the greateſt Storm of Wind that had been ever known, for ſome hours m. :rris4 
before and after his death, which overthrew Trees, Houſes, and made ar, 
great wrecks at Sea; and the tempeſt was ſo univerſal, that the effects of 
it were terrible both in France, and Flanders, where all People trembled 
at it; for beſides the wrecks all along the Sea-Coaſt, many boats were caſt 
away in the very Rivers; and within few days after, the circumſtance 
of his death, that accompanied that Storm, was univerſally known. 
„Hz was one of thoſe Men, quos vituperare ne inimici quidem poſe n c. 
ſunt, niſi ut ſimul laudent; whom his very Enemies could not condemn ” 
without commending him at the ſame time: for he could never have 
done half that miſchief without great parts of Courage, Induſtry, and 
Judgement. He muſt have had a wonderful underſtanding in the Na- 
tures and Humours of Men, and as great a dexterity in applying them ; 
who, from a private and obſcure birth (though ofa good Family) with- 
out Intereſt or Eſtate, Alliance or Friendſhip, could raiſe himſelf to 
ſuch a height, and compound and knead ſuch oppoſite and contradicto- 
ry tempers, humours, and intereſts into a confiſtence, that contributed 
to His deſigns, and to their own deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew in- 
ſenſibly powerful enough to cut off thoſe by whom he had climbed, in the 
inſtant that they projected to demoliſh their own building. What was 
faid of inna may very juſtly be ſaid _ — eum, que nemo ande. 
Vol. 3. ret 
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ret bonus; perfecifſe, que @ nullo, niſi fortiſſima, perſici paſſeut, He at. 
tempted thoſe things which no good Man durſt have ventured on; and 
atchieved thoſe in which none but a valiant and great Man could have 
ſucceeded. Without doubt, no Man with more wickedneſs ever at- 
tempted any thing, or brought to paſs what he deſired more wicked. 
ly, more in the face and contempt of Religion, and moral Honeſty; 
et wickedneſs as great as his could never have accompliſhd thoſe de- 
gus, without the afliftance of a great Spirit, an admirable circum- 
ſpe&ion, and ſagacity, and a moſt magnanimous reſolution. ; 
Wu he appear d firſt in the Parliament, he ſeem'd to have a g 
Perſon in no degree gracious, no ornament of diſcourſe, none of thoſe 
Talents which uſe to conciliate the Affections of the Stander by: yet 
as he grew into Place and Authority, his parts ſeem to be raiſed, as 
if he had had concealed Faculties, till he had occaſion to uſe them; and 
when he was to act the part of a great Man, he did it without any in- 
decency, notwithſtanding the want of Cuſtom. 13 
AFTER he was confirm'd, and inveſted Protector by the humble 
Petition and Advice, he conſulted with very few upon any Action 
of importance, nor communicated any enterpriſe he reſolvd upon, 
with more than thoſe who were to have principal parts in the execu-, 


tion of it; nor with Them ſooner than was abfolutely neceſſary. What 


he once reſolved, in which he was not raſh, he would not be diſſwaded 
from, nor endure any contradiction of his power and authority; but 
extorted obedience from them who were not willing to yield it. 

ONE time, when he had laid ſome very extraordinary Tax upon 
the City, one Cozy, an eminent Fanatick, and one who had hereto- 
fore ſerved him very notably, poſitively refuſed to pay his part; and 
loudly diſſwaded others from ſubmitting to it, *as an impoſition: no- 
* toriouſly againſt the Law, and the Property of the Subject, which 
«all honeſt Men were bound to defend. Cromwell ſent for him, andy 
cajoled him with the memory of the old kindneſs, and friendſhip, 
* that had been between them; and that of all Men he did not expect 
* this oppoſition from Him, in a matter that was ſo neceſſary for the 
e good of the Common-wealth. It had been always his fortune ta 
meet with the moſt rude, and obſtinate behaviour from thoſe who had 
formerly been abſolutely govern d by him; and they commonly put 
him in mind of ſome expreſſions and ſayings of his own, in caſes of the 
like nature: ſo this Man rememberd him, how great an Enemy he 
had expreſſed himſelf to ſuch grievances, and had declared, © that all, 
* who ſubmitted to them, and paid illegal Taxes, were more to blame, „ 
*and greater Enemies to their Country than they who had impoſed 
*them; and that the Tyranny of Princes could never be grieyous, but 
* by the tameneſs and ſtupidity of the People. When Cromwell ſaw 
that he could not convert him, he told him © that he had a will as 
*ſtubborn as His, and he would try which of them two ſhould be Ma- 
*ſter. Thereupon, with ſome expreſſions of reproach and contempt, * 
he committed the Man to priſon; whoſe courage was nothing abated 
by it; but aſſoon as the Term came, he brought his Habeas Corpus in 
the King's Bench, which they then called the Upper Bench. Maynard, 
who was of Council with the Priſoner , demanded his Liberty with, 
great confidence, both upon the illegality of the Commitment, and 
the illegality of the impoſition, as being laid without any lawful Au- 


thority. The Judges could not maintain or defend either, and enough 
I 
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declared what their Sentence would be; and therefore the Prote&or's 
Atturney required a farther day, to anſwer what had been urged. Before 
thatday, Maynard was committed to the Tower, for preſuming toque- 
ſtion or make doubt of his Authority; and the Judges were ſent for, 
and ſeverely reprehended for ſuffering that Licence; when they, with all 
humility, mention'd the Law and Magna Charta, Cromwell told them, 
with terms of contempt, and derifion, © their Magna . ſhould not 
* controle his Actions; which he knew were for the ſafety of the Com- 
mon · wealth. He asked them, who made them Judges? whether they 
»*had any Authority to fit there, but what He gave them? and ifhis Au- 
« thority were at an end, they knew well enough what would become of 
« themſelves ; and therefore adviſed them to be more tender of that 
« which could only preſerve them; and fo diſmiſſed them with caution, 
that they ſhould not ſuffer the Lawyers to prate what it would not 
 « hecome Them to hear. | 
Tus he ſubdued a ſpirit that had been often troubleſome to the 
moſt Soveraign power, and made Veſtminſter- Hall as obedient, and ſub- 
ſervient to his Commands, as any of the reſt of his Quarters. In all other 
matters, which did not concern the life of his Juriſdiction, he ſeem'd to 
w have great reverence for the Law, rarely interpoſing between Party and 
Party. As he proceeded with this kind of indignation, and haughtineſs, 
with thoſe who were refractory, and durſt contend with his greatneſs, 
ſo towards all who complied with his good pleaſure, and courted his Pro- 
tection, he uſed great civility, generofity, and bounty. 
To reduce three Nations, which perfe&ly hated him, to an entire obe- 
dience to all his Dictates; toawe, and govern thoſe Nations by an Army 
that was indevoted to him, and wiſh'd his ruin, was an Inſtance ofa very 
prodigious addreſs. But his greatneſs at home, was but a ſhadow of the 
glory he had abroad. It was hard to diſcover, which fear d him moſt, 
»p France, Spain, or the Low Countries, where his friendſhip was current at 
the value he put upon it. As they did all facrifice their Honour, and their 
Intereſt, to his pleaſure, ſo there is nothing he could have demanded, 
that either of them would have denied him. To manifeſt which, there 


needs only two Inſtances. The firſt is, when thoſe of the Valley of I 7s 196 ances 


cern had unwarily riſen in Armes againſt the Duke of Savoy, which gave 


of bus Intereſt 
among for- 


occaſion to the Pope, and the Neighbour Princes of /taly, to call and Fin, 


ſollicite for their extirpation, and their Prince poſitively reſoly'd upon 
it, Cromwell ſent his Agent to the Duke of Savoy, a Prince with whom 
he had no correſpondence, or commerce, and ſo engaged the Cardinal, 
wand even terrified the Pope himſelf, without ſo much as doing any Grace 
to the Engliſb Roman Catholicks (nothing being more uſual than his ſay- 
ing, that his Ships in the Mediterranean ſhould viſit Civita Vecchia; 
*and that the ſound of his Cannon ſhould be heard in Rome) that the 


Duke of Savoy thought it neceflary to reſtore all that he had taken from. 


them, and did renew all thoſe Privileges they had formerly enjoy d, 
and newly forfeited. 

THz other Inſtance of his Authority was yet greater, and more in- 
credible. In the City of Niy/mes, which is one of the faireſt in the Pro- 
vince of Languedoc, and where thoſe of the Religion do moſt abound, 

there was a great Faction at that Seaſon when the Conſuls (who are 
the Chiet Magiſtrates) were to be choſen. Thoſe of the Reform'd Re- 
ligion had the confidence to ſet up one of themſelves for that Magiſtracy; 
which they of the Roman Religion reſolvd to oppoſe with all their 
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power. The diſſenſion between them made ſo much noiſe, that the In- 


tendant of the Province, who is the ſupreme Miniſter in all Civil Af. 
fairs throughout the whole Province, went thither to prevent any diſ- 
order that might happen. When the day of Election came, thoſe of the 
Religion poſſeſſed themſelves with many arm d Men of the Town - Houſe, 
where the Election was to be made. The Magiſtrates ſent to know what 
their meaning was; to which they anſwer'd © they were there to give 
« their Voices for the choice of the new Conſuls, and to be ſure that the 
ce Election ſhould be fairly made. The Biſhop of the City, the Intendant 
of the Province, with all the Officers of the Church, and the preſent Ma. .. 
giſtrates of the Town, went together in their Robes to be preſent at the 
Election, without any ſuſpicion that there would be any Force uſed. 
When they came near the Gate of the Town-Houſe, which was ſhut, 
and they ſuppoſed would be open d when they came, they within pour d 
out a Volly of Musket-ſhot upon them, by which the Dean of the Church, 
and two or three of the Magiſtrates of the Town, were kill'd upon the 
place, and very many others wounded; whereof ſome died ſhortly af- 
ter. In this Confuſion, the Magiſtrates put themſelves into as good a 
poſture to defend themſelves as they could, without any purpoſe of of. 
fending the other, till they ſhould be better provided; in order to which 
they ſent an Expreſs to the Court with a plain relation of the whole 
matter of fact, and that there appear d to be no manner of Combina- 
*tjon with thoſe of the Religion in other places of the Province; but 
*that it was an inſolence in thoſe of the place, upon the preſumption 
*of their great Numbers, which were little inferior to thoſe of the Ca- 
ce tholicks. The Court was glad of the Occaſion, and reſolvd that this 
provocation, in which other places were not involv'd, and which no 
body could excuſe, ſhould warrant all kind of ſeverity in that City, even 
to the pulling down their Temples, and expelling many of them for ever 
out of the City; which with the execution and forfeiture of many of; 
the principal Perſons, would be a general Mortification to all of the Re- 
ligion in France; with whom they were heartily offended; and a part 
of the Army was forthwith order'd to march towards Nimes, to ſee 
this executed with the utmoſt rigour. 

THosE of the Religion in the Town, were quickly ſenſible into 
what condition they had brought themſelves ; and ſent, with all poſſi- 
ble Submiſſion, to the Magiſtrates to excuſe themſelves, and to im- 
pute what had been done to the raſnneſs of particular Men, who had 
no order for what they did. The Magiſtrates anſwer'd, © that they were 


glad they were ſenfible of their Miſcariage; but they could ſay no- 


*thing upon the Subject, till the King's pleaſure ſhould be known; 
*to whom they had ſent a full relation of all that had pafſed. The 
others very well knew what the King's pleaſure would be, and forth- 
with ſent an Expreſs, one Moulins, who had livd many years in that 
place, and in Montpellier, to Cromwell to deſire his protection and 
interpoſition. The Expreſs made ſo much haſt, and found ſo good a 


reception the firſt hour he came, that Cromwell, after he had receiv d 


the whole Account, bad him © refreſh himſelf after ſo long a Journey, 
*and he would take ſuch care of his bufineſs, that by the time he 
*came to Paris he ſhould find it diſpatched; and, that Night, ſent-- 
away another Meflenger to his Embaſſadour Lockhart; who, by the 
time ¶Moulius came thither, had fo far prevaild with the Cardinal, 
that Orders were ſent to ſtop the Troops, which were upon their 
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March towards Nz/mes; and, within few days after, Moulius return d 
with a full Pardon, and Amneſty from the King, under the Great Seal of 
France, ſo fully confirm'd with all circumſtances, that there was never 
farther mention made of it, but all things paſſed as if there had never 
been any ſuch thing. So that no body can wonder, that his Memory 
remains ſtill in thoſe parts, and with thoſe People, in great veneration. 

H E would never ſuffer himſelf to be denied any thing he ever asked 
of the Cardinal, alledging that the People would not be otherwiſe 
ſatisfied; which the Cardinal bore very heavily, and complain d of 

eto thoſe with whom he would be free. One day, he vifited Madam 
Turenne, and when he took his leave of her, She, according to her 
Cuſtom, beſought him to continue gracious to the Churches. Where- 
upon the Cardinal told her, © that he knew not how to behave him- 
«*{elt; if he adviſed the King to puniſh and ſuppreſs their Inſolence, 
* Cromwell threaten d him to joyn with the Spaniard; and if he ſhew'd 
*any fayour to them, at Rome they accounted him an Heretick. 

To conclude his Character, Cromwell was not ſo far a Man of blood, Th ce 
as to follow Machiavels method; which preſcribes, upon a total al-.“ 
teration of Government, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary, to cut off all 

5 10 the heads of thoſe, and extirpate their Families, who are Friends to 
the old one. It was confidently reported, that, in the Council of Of- 
ficers, it was more than once propoſed, that there might be a ge- 
*neral Maſſacre of all the Royal Party, as the only Expedient to ſe- 
*cure the Government, but that Crommell would never conſent to it; 
it may be, out of too great a contempt of his Enemies. In a word, 
as he was guilty of many Crimes againſt which Damnation is de- 
nounced, and for which Hell- fire is prepared, ſo he had ſome good Qua- 
lities which have cauſed the Memory of ſome Men in all Ages to be cele- 
brated; and he will be look d upon by Poſterity as a brave wicked Man. 
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Zechar. 11. 4, 5, 6. 
Thus ſaith the Lord my God, Feed the flock of the ſlaughter. 
Whoſe poſſeſſors ſlay them, and hold themſelves not gutity : and 
they that ſell them, ſay, Bleſſed be the Lord, for I am rich: 


and their own ſhepherds pity them not. 
But lo, I will deliver the men every one into his Neighbours 


hand, and into the hand of his King. 


ONTRARY to all expectation both at home n. eginzing 
and abroad, this Earthquake was attended Cane, 
Lich no fignal Alteration. It was believ'd that 
Lambert would be in the head of the Army, 
and that Mork in Scotland would never ſub- 
mit to be under him. Beſides the expectation 
the King had from the general Affection of 
the Kingdom, he had fair promiſes from Men 
1 —1 of Intereſt in it, and of Command in the Ar- 
| = my, who profeſſed to prepare for ſuch a Con- 
juncture as this; and that the diſorder arifing from Cromwells death 
might diſpoſe Lockhart to depend upon the beſt Title, ſeem d a reaſon- 
able expectation: but nothing of this fell out. Never Monarch, after he 
had inherited a Crown by many deſcents, died in more filence, nor with || 
les alteration; and there was the ſame, or a greater calm in the King- 
dom than had been before. | 
THE next morning after the death of Oliver, Richard his Son is pro- | 
claim'd his Lawful Succeſſor; the Army congratulate their new Ge- | 
neral, and renew their Vows of fidelity to him; the Navy doth the like; | 
>the City appears more unanimous for His Service, than they were for | 
his Father's; and moſt Counties in Egland, by Addrefles under their 
hands, teſtified their obedience to their new Soveraign without any he- 
ſitation. The dead is interrd in the Sepulcher of the Kings, and with 
the obſequies due to ſuch. His Son inherits all his Greatneſs, and all his 
vol. 3. Tt t Glory, 
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Glory, without the publick hate, that viſibly attended the other. For- 
reign Princes addreſſed their Condoleances to him, and deſired toreney 
their Alliances; and nothing was heard in England but the voice of Joy 
and large Encomiums of their new Protector: fo that the Kings con. 
dition never appear d ſo hopeleſs, fo deſperate; for a more favourable 
Conjuncture his Friends could never expect than this, which now ſeem d 
to blaſt all their hopes, and confirm their utmoſt deſpair. 
Ir is probable that this Melancholick proſpect might have continued 
long, if this Child of Fortune could have ſate ſtill, and been contented 
to have enjoy d his own felicity. But his Council thought it neceflary ,, 
that he ſhould call a Parliament, to confirm what they had alread 
given him, and to diſpel all Clouds which might ariſe. And there ſeem d 
to be the more reaſon for it, becauſe the laſt alliance which Oliver had 
made with the Crown of Sweden, and of which he was fonder than of 
all the reſt, did oblige him in the Spring to ſend a ſtrong Fleet into the 
Sound, to aſſiſt that King againſt Denmark, atleaſt to induce Denmark, 
by way of mediation, to accept of ſuch conditions as the other would 
be willing to give him. This could hardly be done without ſome affi- 
ſtance of Parliament; and therefore the new Protector ſent out his Writs 
He calls to call a Parliament, to meet together on the twenty ſeventh day of Ja. 
e, Jin. , nu⁰j,jẽ ; till which day, for near five Months, he remain d as great a 
165% Prince as ever his Father had been. He follow d the Model that was left 

him, and ſent out his Writs to call thoſe as Peers who had conſtituted 
eaten the other Houſe in the former Parliament; and ſo both Lords and Com. 
, mons met at the day aſlignd. 

RICHARD came to the Parliament in the ſame State that Oliver his 
Father had done; and ſent the Gentleman Uſher of the Black- rod to the 
Commons, that they ſhould attend him in the other Houſe; where, 

Lee, firſt by himſelf, and then by the Keeper of his Great Seal, Nathaniel 
to them by the Fiennes, he recommended to them the proſecution of the War with; 
Prozetor- Spain, and the aſſiſtance of the King of eden in the Sound. He had 
ſo good fortune at the beginning, that all the Commons ſignd an Ex. 
gagement not to alter the preſent Government. But they were no ſooner 
incloſed within thoſe Walls, than there appeard the old Republican 
D. eren, Spirit, though more wary than it had uſed to be. It begun with en- 


riſe in the 


Houſe of com: quiring into the Accounts, how the Money had been ſpent, and into 


mons about 


te Azomnts the Offices of. Exciſe and Cuſtoms, and what was become of all that 
of Money, and 


of Money, 4 Revenue. When they were call d upon to ſettle the Act of Recogni- 
therHoujecce. tion, to confirm Richard, and his Authority in the State, they would 
firſt inform themſelves of their own Authority, and how far the Go- 4- 
vernment was already ſettled, and what part was fit to be aſſign d to the 

other Houſe; which they would by no means allow to be a part of the 
Government already eſtabliſn d, which they had promiſed not to alter. 

Upon this Argument they exerciſed themſelves with great Licence, as 

well upon the Creator of thoſe Peers, and the power of the late Pro- 

tector, as upon his Creatures the Peers; of whoſe dignity they were not 

tender, but handled them according to the Quality they had been of, 

not that which they were now grown to. They put the Houſe in mind, 

*how grievous it had been to the Kingdom, that the Biſhops had fate 

*in the Houſe of Peers, becauſe they were look d upon as ſo manys- 
Votes for the King; which was a reaſon much ſtronger againſt theſe 

* Perſons; who were all the work ofthe Protector's own hand, and there- 


* fore could not but be entirely addicted and devoted to his _ 
ey 
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They concluded, © that they could not, with good Conſciences, and 
« without the guilt of Perjury, ever conſent, that That other Houſe 
«ſhould have any part in the Government, fince they had all taken the 
„Engagement, that there ſhould be no more any Houſe of Peers, and 
« fince the Office of Protector had been, and might ſtil] continue with- 
«out it. 
NoTWITHSTANDING all this confidence, which diſturbed the Me- 

thod intended to be proceeded in, this violent Party could not prevail, 
but it was carried by the Major part of the Houſe, © that they would 1 -«corries, 

o meet, and confer with the other Houſe, as a part of the Parliament, u, nooks 
« during this preſent Parliament; and likewiſe, that ſuch other Perſons, * **=*< 
ag had a right to come to that other Houſe, and had not forfeited it 
by their breach of Truſt (by which they meant thoſe Lords who had 
been always againſt the King)“ ſhould not be reſtraind from coming 
thither : yet the Temper of the Houſe of Commons could hardly be 
judged by all this. Some things were done, which looked like con- 
deſcenſion to the Royal Party; but more for the countenance of the 
Presbyterians; and whatſoever contradicted thoſe who were for a Re- 
publick, was look d upon as favourable to the Protector. 

% TRE ſtirring theſe ſeveral humours, and the drowſy temper of R. 


met together by their own Authority, and admitted Lambert, though T, 
no Member of the Army, to conſult with them; they neither liked , 
Protector, nor Parliament, but conſulted what Government to ſettle, 
that might be better than either: yet they would not incenſe them both 
together, nor appear to have any difinclination to Richard, who had 


many of his neareſt Friends amongſt them. They therefore prepared an 4447 


Addreſs to him; in which they complain'd of © the great Arrears of pay April 7655 


that were due to the Army, by which they were in great Streights: 

0 ze“ that they, who had borne the brunt of the War, and undergone all 

*the difficulties and dangers of it, were now undervalued, derided, 

*and laid aſide: that the good old Cauſe was ill ſpoken of, and tra- 

* duced by Malignants and diſaffected Perſons; who grew every day 

more inſolent, and their Numbers encreaſed, by the reſort out of 

* Flanders, and other places; and they had ſeveral ſecret meetings in 

*the City of London: that the Names of all thoſe who had ſate upon 

*the late King as 2 were lately Printed, and ſcatter d abroad, 

as if they were defign'd to deſtruction; and that many Suits were 

| * commenced at Common Law againſt honeſt Men, for what they had 

ba «tranſacted in the War as Soldiers: that thoſe famous Acts, which had 

been perform d in the long Parliament, and by the late Protector, 

* were cenſured, railed at, and vilified By all which, they ſaid, it 

* was very manifeſt, that the good old Cauſe was declined; which they 

*were reſolv d to aſſert. And therefore they beſought his Highneſs to 

*repreſent thoſe their Complaints to the Parhament, and to require 
proper and ſpeedy Remedies. 

Tr1s Addreſs was deliver'd from the Army by Fleetwood to Ri- 
chard, on April 6* 1659; which was no ſooner known, than Tichburn, n. c uu. 
and Jreton, two Aldermen of Londen, and principal Commanders of“ 

'*that Militia, drew up likewiſe a Remonſtrance, and ſent it to the Coun- 
cil of Officers; in which they declared their Reſolutions with the Army 
to ſtick to the good old Cauſe, and that they were reſolvd to accompany 
them, in whatſoever they ſhould do for what they call'd the Nation's good. 

Vol. 3. 544% THE 


chard, raiſed another Spirit in the Army. A new Council of Officers 4»ev o/ 
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TE Parliament was quickly alarmd with theſe Cabals of the Army, 
and the City; which Richard was as much terrified with, as They. In 
Yee: of the order to the ſuppreſſion thereof, the Parliament voted, that there 
—_— * ſhould be no meeting, or general Council of Officers, without the 
cc Prote&or's conſent, and by his Order: and, that no Perſon ſhould have 
* Commands by Sea or Land, in either of the three Nations, who did 
*not immediately ſubſcribe, that he would not diſturb the free meet- 
ing of Parliaments, or of any Members in either Houſe of Parliament; 
cc nor obſtruct their freedom in Debates and Counſels. Theſe Votes, or 
to this effect, were ſent to Richard, and by Him preſently to Walling. i. 
ford Houſe, where the Council of Officers then fate. 

THESE Officers were Men who reſolv'd to execute as well as order; 
they knew well that they were gone much too far, if they went no far- 
ther: and therefore they no ſooner receivd theſe votes, but they ſent 

The Of Fleetwood and Desborough to Richard (the firſt had married his Siſter; 
gebe the other was his Uncle; both raiſed by Cromwell) to adviſe him forth- 
Parianen! : y ith to diflolve the Parliament. They were two upon whoſe Affection, 
in regard of the nearneſs of their Alliance, and their obligation to, and 
dependence upon his Father, he had as much reaſon to be confident, as 

on any Mens in the Nation. Hleetuwood uſed no Arguments but of, 
Conſcience, © to prevent the Nation's being engaged in blood; which, 

he ſaid, © would inevitably fall out, if the Parliament were not preſent- 

y difloly'd. Desborough, a fellow of a rough and rude temper, treated 

him only with threats, and menaces; told him, © it was impoſſible for 

e him to keep both the Parliament, and the Army, his Friends; wiſhed 

him, © to chooſe which he would prefer: if he diſſolved the Parlia- 

ment out of hand, he had the Army at his devotion; if he refuſed 

© that, he believd the Army would quickly pull him out of #þze- 

« Hall. 

THe poor Man had not Spirit enough to diſcern what was beſt for; 

him; and yet he was not without Friends to counſel him, if he had been 
Advice io Ri. Capable to receive Counſel. Beſides many Members of the Parliament, 
card 19 *'* of Courage and Intereſt, who repair d to him with aſſurance, that the 
« Parliament would continue firm to him, and deſtroy the Ringleaders 
* of this ſeditious Crew, it he would adhere to the Parliament; but if he 
« were prevailed upon to diſſolve it, he would be left without a friend; 
* and They who had compell'd him to do ſo imprudent an action, would 
Aud of ſome © contemn him when he had done it: ſome Officers of the Army like- 
A, wile, of equal Courage and Intereſt with any of the reſt, perſwaded 
him ©to reje& the deſire of thoſe who call d themſelves the Council of , 
„the Army, and to think of puniſhing their preſumption. /ngoldsby, 
Whaley, and Ge, three Colonels of the Army, and, the two former, 
Men of ſignal Courage, offer d to ſtand by him; and one of them offer d 
to kill Lambert ( whom they looked upon as the Author of this Con- 

{piracy ) if he would give him a Warrant to that purpoſe. 

R1cHARD continued irreſolute, now inclined one way, then ano- 
te prevail her. But in the end, Desborough and his Companions prevailed with him, 
7c el, la before they parted, to ſign a Commiſſion, which they had cauſed to be 
/amevt., prepared, to Nathamel Fiennes, his Keeper of the Seal, to diſſolve the 

Parliament the next morning; of which the Parliament having notice; ;: 
they reſolved not to go up. So that when Fiennes ſent for them to the 
other Houle, the Commons ſhut the door of their Houſe, and would 
not ſuffer the Gentleman Uſher of the Black- rod to come in, but ad- 


I journed 
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journed themſelves for three days, till the five and twentieth of April, 
imagining that they ſhould by that time convert the Protector from de- 
{troying himſelf. But the poor Creature was ſo hared by the Council of 
Officers, that he preſently cauſed a Proclamation to be iſſued out, by He e «ur 4 
which he did declare the Parliament to be diſſolved. And from that mi- 7 5a 
nute no body reſorted to him, nor was the name of the Protector after- 2% r Fi. 
wards heard of but in derifion; the Council of Officers appointing Guards e wa? 
to attend at Veſtminſter, which kept out thoſe Members, who, in pu- 
ſuance of their adjournment, would have enter'd into the Houſe upon 
| othe day appointed. Thus, by extreme puſillanimity, the Son ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be ſtrippd, in one moment, of all the greatneſs, and power, 
which the Father had acquired in ſo many years, with wonderful cou- 
rage, induſtry, and reſolution. 
W HEN the Council of Officers had, with this ſtrange ſucceſs, having 
no Authority but what they gave one another, rid themſelves of a Su- 
periour; or, as the Phraſe then was, removed the /ang/e Perſon, they 
knew that they could not long hold the Government in their own hands, 
if, before any thing elſe, they did not remove Iugoldsby, Hhaley, Goffe, 
and thoſe other Officers, who had diſſwaded Richard from ſubmitting 
0 0 to their Advice, from having any Command in the Army; which they 
therefore did; and replaced Lambert, and all the reſt who had been Tt council of 
caſhierd by Oliver, into their own Charges again. So that the Army ne. 
was become Republican to their wiſh; and that the Government might 2 /** 47; 
return to be purely ſuch, they publiſh'd a Declaration upon the fixth of =-»y ＋ 
May, wherein, after a large preamble in commendation of the good old Sl. 
Cauſe, and accuſing themſelves, for having been inſtrumental in de- , Si 
*clining from it; whence all the ills, the Common-wealth had ſuſtain'd, 2 
« had proceeded, and the vindication whereof they were reſolv'd to pur- 4, yay s. 
*{ſue for the future; they remember d, that the long Parliament, con- 
zo“ fiſting of thoſe Members who had continued to fit till the twentieth of 
* April 1653 (which was the day that Crommell, with the Aſſiſtance 
of theſe very Officers, had pull d them out of the Houſe, and diſmiſſed 
them) © had been eminent Aſſertors of that Cauſe, and had a ſpecial 
«preſence of God with them, and were fignally bleſſed in that work. 
They ſaid, © that, the defires of many good People concurring with them, 
«they did, by that Declaration, according to their duty, invite thoſe 
© Members to return to the diſcharge of their Truſt, as they had done 
« before that day; and promiſed, that they would be ready, in their 
e places, to yield them their utmoſt Aſſiſtance, that they might fit, and 
0 conſult in ſafety, for the ſettling and ſecuring the peace and quiet of 
«the Common-wealth, for which they had now ſo good an opportunity. | 
And this Declaration, within very few days, they ſeconded with what | 
they call d The humble Petition and Addreſs of the Officers of the Army Ti 
to the Parliament; which containd ſeveral advices, or rather poſitive | 
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directions how they were to govern. 
IuꝝIsõ reſtoring the Rump- Parliament was the only way in which 
they could moſt agree, though it was not ſuitable to what ſome of them 
defired: They well foreſaw, that they might give an opportunity to 
more People to come together than would be for their benefit; for 
o that all the ſurviving Members of that Parliament would pretend a Ti- 
tle to fit there: and therefore, they did not only carefully limit the Con- 
vention to ſuch Members who had continued to fit from January 1648 
to April 1653, but cauſed a — to attend to — -- 
| t t 3 eep 
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keep the other Members from entring into the Houſe. When Lenthal, 
the old Speaker, with forty or fifty of thoſe old Members ſpecified in 
Some of the the Declaration, took their places in the Houſe, and ſome of the old 
Abbes ges, excluded Members likewiſe got in, and enter d into Debate with them 
"bn upon the matters propoſed, the Houſe was adjourn'd till the next day: 
but were ex; and then better care was taken, by appointing ſuch Perſons, who well 
4" knew all the Members, to inform the Guards, who were, and who were 
Not, to go into the Houſe. By this means that Cabal only was ſuffer'd 
to enter which had firſt form d the Common-wealth, and foſter d it for 
near five years after it was born, So that the return of the Government :« 
into theſe Mens hands again, ſeem d to be the moſt diſmal change that 
could happen, and to pull up all the hopes of the King by the roots. 
WE muſt, for the better obſervation, and diſtinction of the ſeveral 
Changes in the Government, call this Congregation of Men, who were 
now repoſſeſſed of it, by the Style they call d themſelves, the Parlia- 
ment; how far ſoever they were from being one. They reſolv'd in the 
firſt place to vindicate, and eftabliſh their own Authority; which they 
could not think to be firm, whilſt there was ſtill a Protector, or the 
Name of a Protector in being, and refiding in Wh:te-Hall. They ap- 
The Parlia- pointed therefore a Committee to go to Richard Cromwell, and, that = 
Richzrd rs he might have hope they would be his good Maſters, firſt to enquire 
— = into the State of his Debts, and then to demand of him, whether He 
«rd {abnirredacquieſced in the preſent Government? He, already humbled to that 
teri, poverty of Spirit they could wiſh, gave the Committee a paper, in 
« which, he ſaid, was contain d the State of his Debts, and how con- 
*trated; which amounted to twenty nine thouſand fix hundred and 
forty pounds. 
To the other Queſtion, his Anſwer was likewiſe in writing; © that 
He truſted, his carriage and behaviour had manifeſted his Acquieſcence 
“ein the will and good pleaſure of God, and that he lov'd and valued - 
the Peace of the Common-wealth much above his private concern- 
*ment; deſiring by this, that a meaſure of his future comportment 
might be taken; which, by the bleſſing of God, ſhould be ſuch as 
*ſhould bear the fame witneſs; he having, he hoped, in ſome d 
* learned rather to reverence and ſubmit to the hand of God, than be 
e unquiet under it: that, as to the late providence that had fallen out, 
*however, in reſpect to the particular engagement that lay upon him, 
* he could not be active in making a Change in the Government of the 
Nations, yet, through the goodneſs of God, he could freely acquieſce 
*in it being made; and did hold himſelf obliged, as with other Men. 
*he might expect protection from the preſent Government, ſo to de- 
* mean himſelf with all peaceableneſs under it, and to procure, to the 
© uttermoſt of his power, that all in whom he had Intereſt ſhould do the 
*ſame. | 
THis ſatisfied them as to Richard; but they were not without ap- 
prehenſion that they ſhould find a more refractory Spirit in his Brother 
Harry, who was Lieutenant of /re/and, and look d upon as a Man of 
another air and temper. He had in his Exerciſe of that Government, 
by the frankneſs of his humour, and a general civility towards all, and 
Henry Crom- very particularly obliging ſome, render'd himſelf gracious and popular: 
5 2; to all forts of People, and might have been able to have was ſome 
Sap conteſts with the Parliament. But aſſoon as he receiv'd an Order from 
Larter them to attend them in Perſon he thought not fit to be wiſer than his 
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elder Brother, and came over to them even ſooner than they expected, , 
and laid his Commiſſion at their Feet; which they accepted, and put Ludlow, a» 
the Government of that Kingdom into the hands of Ludlow, and four Corum: 
other Commiſſioners. Governenrs of 

Ir may not prove ingrateful to the Reader, in this place, to enter- 
tain him with a very pleaſant ſtory, that related to this miſerable Ni- 
chard, though it happen d long afterwards; becauſe there will be ſcarce 
again any occaſion ſo much as to mention him, during the continuance 
of this Relation. Shortly after the King's Return, and the manifeſt 

oJoy that poſſeſſed the whole Kingdom thereupon, this poor Creature 
found it neceſſary to tranſport himſelf into France, more for fear of 
his Debts than of the King; who thought it not neceſſary to enquire 
after a Man ſo long forgotten. After he had lived ſome years in Paris 
untaken notice of, and indeed unknown, living in a moſt obſcure condi- 
tion and diſguiſe, not owning his own Name, nor having above one Ser- 
vant to attend him, he thought it neceſſary, upon the firſt rumour and ap- 
prehenſion that there was like to be a War between Eng/andand France, 
to quit that * and to remove to ſome place that would be neu- 
tral to either Party; and pitched upon Geneva. Making his way thither 

o by Bourdeaux , and through the Province of Languedoc, he paſſed 
through Pezenas, a very pleaſant Town belonging to the Prince of Conti, 
who hath a fair Palace there, and, being then Governour of Languedoc, 
made his Reſidence in it. 

IN this place Richard made ſome ſtay, and walking abroad to enter- 
tain himſelf with the view of the Situation, and of many things worth 
the ſeeing, he met with a Perſon who well knew him, and was well 
known by him, the other having always been of his Fathers, and of 
His Party; ſo that they were glad enough to find themſelves together. 
The other told him, © that all Strangers who came to that Town, uſed 

;o*©to wait upon the Prince of Conti, the Governour of the Province; 
* who expected it, and always treated Strangers, and particularly the 
*« Engliſh, with much civility : that he need not be known, but that he 
« himſelf would firſt go to the Prince and inform him, that another 
«* Engliſh Gentleman was paſſing through that Town towards Italy, who 
* would be glad to have the honour to kiſs his hands. The Prince re- 
ceivd him with great civility and grace, according to his Natural 
cuſtom, and after few words, begun to diſcourſe of the Affairs of Eug- 
land, and asked many queſtions concerning the King, and whether all 
Men were quiet, and ſubmitted obediently to him; which the other 

o anſwer d briefly, according to the truth. © Well, ſaid the Prince, © Oli- 
* ver, though he was a Traytor and a Villain, was a brave Fellow, had 
great Parts, great Courage, and was worthy to Command; but that 
Richard, that Coxcomb, Coquin, Poltron, was ſurely the baſeſt fellow 
*alive; What is become of that Fool? How was it poſſible he could be 
«ſuch a Sot? He anſwer'd, that he was betray'd by thoſe whom he 
* moſt truſted, and who had been moſt obliged by his Father; fo being 
weary of his Viſit, quickly took his leave, and the next morning left 
the Town, out of fear that the Prince might know that He was the 
very Fool and Coxcomb he had mentiond fo kindly. And within two 

days after, the Prince did come to know who it was whom he had treated 
ſo well, and whom before, by his behaviour, he had believd to be a 
Man not very glad of the Kings Reſtoration. 


Mok 


' dience to them 
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Mook e. Mo Nx from Scotland preſented his obedience to the Parliament, and 
clares bis be- the aſſurance of the fidelity ofthe Army under his Command, to all their 
determinations. The Navy congratulated their Return to the Soveraign 
5. dees the power, and tender d their Submiſſion. The Embaſſadours who were in 
_ the Town, quickly receiv'd new Credentials, and then had Audience 

from them, as their good Allies, making all the Profeſſions to them, 
They eesti. Which they had formerly done to Oliver and Richard The Parliament 
hat Lock- continued Lockhart as their Embaſſadour in France, as a Man who 
ſadowr = could beſt cajole the Cardinal, and knew well the Intrigues of that 


France. 


— Court. They ſent Embaſſadours to the Sound, to mediate a Peace be. 
aſſadours to 


mediate Peace Eween thoſe two Crowns, being reſolv'd to decline all Occafions of ex. 

perweer 12 Pence abroad, that they might the better ſettle their Government at 

Crews. home. To that purpoſe, they were willing to put an end to the War 
with Spain, without parting with any thing that had been taken from 
it, which would not conſiſt with their honour. That they might through. 

N ly unite their Friends of the Army to them, they paſſed an Act of In. 

vr zo 1e demnity to pardon all their former tranſgreſſions, and tergiverſations, 

* which had been the cauſe of the Parliament's former diſſolution, and 
of all the Miſchief which had followd. 

Now there appear d as great a Calm as ever, and their Government 
well ſettled, to the general content of the People of their Party, who 
teſtified the ſame by their Acclamations, and likewiſe by particular Ad- 
dreſſes. And that they might be ſure to be liable to no more Affronts, 

they would no more make a General, which might again introduce a 
fingle Perſon; the thought of which, or of any thing that might con- 
tribute towards it, they moſt heartily abhorr d. And to make That im- 
7ty appoint Poſſible, as they thought, they appointed © the Speaker to execute the 
bet mee, Office of General, in ſuch manner as they ſhould direct; and that all 
0 ef d by Commiſſions ſhould be granted by him, and ſealed with their own Seal; 
e, all the Seals uſed by the Commelli being broken. And accordingly all; 
the Officers of the Army, and Navy ( for the Speaker was Admiral as 
well as General) deliver'd up their Commiſſions, and took new Ones in 
the form that was preſcribed. So that now they ſaw not how their Em- 
pire could be ſhaken. 

Bur theſe Men had not ſate long in their old places, when they call'd 
to mind how they had been uſed after they had been depoſed, the re- 
proaches, and the contempt they underwent from all kind of People; 
but above all, the ſcoffs and derifion they ſuffer d from the King's Party, 
when they ſaw them reduced to the fame level in Power and Authority 
with themſelves. And though the ſmart they felt from others, vexed .: 
and anger'd them as much, yet they were content to ſuſpend their re- 
venge towards Them, that they might with leſs controle exerciſe their 

They 4anial Tyranny over the poor broken Cavaliers. So they made a preſtnt Order, 

ks from ©to baniſh all who had ever manifeſted any Affection to the King, or 

London. ce his Father, twenty miles from London; and revived all thoſe Orders 
they had formerly made, and which Cromwe!! had aboliſh'd or for- 
borne to execute; by which many Perfons were committed to Priſons 
for offences they thought had been forgotten. And the conſequence of 
theſe proceedings awaken'd thoſe of another Claſſis, to apprehenfions 
of what They might be made liable to. The Soldiers were very merry 
at their new General; and thought it neceſſary he ſhould march with 
them upon the next Adventure; .and the Officers thought they had de- 
ſery d more than an Act of Indemnity, for reſtoring them to ſuch a So- 


5 veraignty. 
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veraignty. In a word, as the Parliament remember d how They had > huh. 

been uſed; ſo all other People remember d how they had uſed Them 

and could not bring themſelves to look with reverence upon allaſe, 

e above four years together yi _ Cab in and don 

tern Wo es oo! 

THAI inkverfal — raiſed the 8 piritsagain of the King's Fiiend, he 22 
—— found! very many of thoſe who had heretofore ſervd the Purtia- . 1 
ment, and been afterwards diſobliged both by Crowne, and the Rump ji 

Parliament, very defirous to enter into Amity with them, and to make | 
wa firm conjunction with them towards the King's Reeſtabliſhrhent. | 
Thoſe Members of the long Parliament, who, after the Treaty of the if 
Ifle of Migbt, were by violence kept from the Houſe, took it in great ö 
indignation, that They, upon whom the ſaid violence was practiced alf. 14 
terwards, which they had firſt countenanced upon them, ſhould not 0 14 
reſtore them being now reſtored themſelves, and were ready to embrace — | jþ 
any occaſion to diſturb their new Governours; to which they were te | 
more encouraged by the common diſcourſe of the Soldiers; who de- i 
clared, that, if there were any commotion in the Kingdom, the | 
« would go no farther to ſuppreſs it, than Lenthal ſhould lead them. Ro 1 

» M MoRDauNT, who had fo lately his head upon the Block, was 1 
more active than any Man; and was ſo well truſted by Men of all cok. 
ditions, upon the Courage of his former behaviour, that he had in 
truth very full engagements from very good Men in moſt Quarters of 
the Kingdom, that if the King would aſſign them a day, and promiſe 
ce to come to them after they were imbodyed, they would not fail to 
appear at the day. Whereupon, M Mordaumt ventur d himſelf to a dier ure 
come in diſguiſe to the King to Bru/els, to give him a clear Account r i 
how his buſineſs ſtood, and what probability there was of ſucceſs, and jaw 7 
likewiſe to complain of the want of forwardneſs in ſome of thoſe UPON 2repararions. 

0 whom the King moſt relied, to encourage other Men, and to deſire that 
his Majeſty would, by Him, require them to concur with the reſt. It 
appear d, by the Account he gave, that there were very few Counties 
m England, where there was not a form'd Undertaking by the moſt 
powerful Men of that County, to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome confider- 
able place in it; and if any of them ſucceeded, the opportunity would 
be fairer for the King to venture his own Perſon, than he yet had had, 
or than he was like to have, if he ſuffer d thoſe who were now in the 
Government to be ſettled in it. 

THaT which was beſt digeſted, and, in reſpeC of the Undertakers, 

4 molt like to ſucceed, was, firſt the ſurpriſal and poſſeſſing of Lynne, a 4 4fgn of 
Maritime Town, of great importance in reſpect of the Situation, aaa 
likewiſe of the good 
This was undertaken by the Lord Willoughby of Parham, with the con e 
lent and approbation of 8 Horatio Townſend; who, being a Gentleman Townend, 
of the greateſt' Intereſt, and Credit, in that large County of Norfolk, 
was able to bring in a good Body of Men to poſſeſs it. The formet had 
ſerv'd the Parliament; and was in great credit with the Presbyterians, 
and ſo/leſs liable to ſuſpicion; the latter had been under Age till long 
after the end of the War, and ſo liable to no reproach or jealouſy, yet 

0 ;oof very worthy Principles, and of a noble Fortune; which he engaged 

very frankly, to borrow Money ; and laid it out to provide Armes and 

Ammunition; and all the King's Friends in thoſe parts, were ready to 

obey thoſe Perſons in whatſoever they 
Vol. 3 Uuu Axornzn 


Affection of the Gentlemen of the parts adjacent be 45 
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Ard «dſp» ANOTHER Deſign, which was look d upon as ripe too, was the Sur- 
1 priſal of G/oce/ter, a Town very advantageouſly Situated upon the Ri- 
ver of Severn, that would have great influence upon Br:/tol and Wor- 
cefter; both which, Perſons of the beſt Intereſt undertook to ſecure, 
aſſoon as Gloce/ter ſhould be poſſeſſed; which Major General Mae, 
who had been formerly Governour thereof, and; defended 1t too well 
againſt the King, made no queſtion he ſhould be able to do, having been 
in the Town 7ncogrrzto, and conferr'd with his Friends there, and lain 
concealed in the adjacent places, till the day ſhould be appointed for 
the Execution of it; of all which he ſent the King an Account; nor did, 
there appear much difficulty in the point, there being no Garriſon in 
either of the places. | 8 | 
The Gentle- THE Lord Newport, Littleton, and other Gentlemen of Shrop-/bzre, 
men of Shrop- . 
{hire ready. were ready at the ſame time to ſecure Shrewsbury; and for the making 
tele, that communication perfect, S' George Booth, a Perſon of one of the 
Cheſter. peſt Fortunes and Intereſt in Che/hrre, and, for the Memory of his Grand- 
father, of abſolute power with the Presbyterians, promiſed to poſſeſs 
s Thomss himſelf of the City and Caſtle of Che/ter. And S' Thomas Middleton, 
joyn=ith bm. who had likewiſe ſerv d the Parliament, and was one of the beſt For- 
tune and Intereſt in North Wales, was ready to joyn with S* George «: 
| Booth; and both of them to unite entirely with the King's Party in 
[ni ud. thoſe Counties. In the Weſt, Arundel, Pollard, Greenvil, Trelawny, 
Pymouth «dand the reſt of the King's Friends in Cormmal, and Devon, ſbire, hoped to 
kere. poſleſs Plymonth, but were ſure of Exeter. Other Undertakings there 
were in the North, by Men very ready to venture all they had. 
WHEN the King receiv'd this Account in groſs from a Perſon ſo well 
inſtructed, whereof he had by retail receivd much from the Perſons 
concern d (for it was another circumſtance of the looſeneſs of the pre- 
ſent Government, that Meſſengers went forward and backward with all 
ſecurity) and likewiſe found by M* Mordaunt, that all things were now x: 
gone ſo tar that there was no retreat, and therefore that the reſolution 
was general, that, though any diſcovery ſhould be made, and any Per- 
* ſons impriſon d, the reſt would proceed aſſoon as the day ſhould be ap- 
pointed by the King, his Majeſty reſolv'd that he would adventure his 
own Perſon, and would be ready incagnito at Calgis upon ſuch a day of 
the Month; and that his Brother the Duke of York ſhould be likewiſe 
there, or very near, to the end that from thence, upon the Intelligence 
of the ſucceſs of that day, which was likewiſe then appointed, they 
might diſpoſe themſelves, one to one place, and the other to another. 
Adi.ovryef THERE happend at this time the diſcovery of a vile Treachery, „ 
& Rich which had done the King's Affairs much harm; and had it been longer 
Wills. concealed, would have done much more. From the death of Oliver, 
ſome of thoſe who were in the ſecreteſt part of his Affairs, diſcern d 
evidently, that their new Protector would never be able to bear the 
burthen; and ſo thought how they might do ſuch ſervice to the King, 
as might merit from him. One who had a part in the Office of Secrecy, 
M' Moreland, ſent an Expreſs to the King, to inform him of many 
particulars of Moment, and to give him ſome advices, what his Majeſty 
was to do; which was reaſonable and prudent to be done. He ſent him 
word what Perſons might be induced to ſerve him, and what way hes» 
was to take to induce them to it, and what other Perſons would never 
do it, what profeſſions ſoever they might make. He made offer of his 
Service to his Majeſty, and conſtantly to advertiſe him of whatſoever 


was 


J 
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Was as neceſſary ſor him to know; and, as an inſtance of his fidelity, and 
his uſefulneſs, he advertiſed the King of a Perſon who was much truſted 
by his Majeſty, and canſtantly betrayed him; © that he had receiv'd a 
large Penſion from Cromwell, and that he continually gave Thurloe 
«Intelligence of all that he knew; but that it was with fo great circum- 
*ſpection, that he was never ſeen in his preſence : that in his contract, 
*he had promiſed to make ſuch diſcoveries, as ſhould prevent any dan- 
ger to the State; but that he would never endanger any Mans life, 
nor be produced to give in Evidence againſt any: and that this very 
oc Perſon had diſcoverd the Marquis of Ormond's being in London the 
« laſt year, to Cromwell; but could not be induced to diſcover where 
his lodging was; only undertook his journey ſhould be ineffectual, 
and that he ſhould quickly return; and then they might take him it 

*they could; to which he would not contribute. To conclude, his Ma- 
jeſty was deſired to truſt this Man no more, and to give his Friends no 
tice of it for their caution and indemnity. 


TRE King, and They who were moſt truſted by him in his ſecret % King 
Tranſactions, believ d not this information; but concluded that it Was it 


contrived to amuſe him, and to diſtract all his Affairs by a jealouſy of 


»thoſs who were intruſted in the conduct of them. The — — 5 4 


of the Per ſon 


723 


firſt believe 


not. 


cuſed, was S Richard Willis ;, who had from the beginning to the end --/4 


of the War, except at Newark, given teſtimony of his Duty and Alle- 
giance, and was univerſally thought to be ſuperior to all temptations 
of infidelity. He was a Gentleman, and was very well bred, and of yery 
good parts, a courage eminently known, and a very good Officer, and 
in truth of ſo general a good reputation, that, if the King had profeſſed 
to have any doubt of his honeſty, his Friends would have thought he 
had receiv d ill infuſions without any ground; and he had given a very 
late teſtimony of his ſincerity by concealing the Marquis of Or mond, 
ze who had communicated more with Him, than with any Man in Eng- 
land, during his being there. On the other fide, all the other informa 
tions, and advices, that were ſent by the Perſon who accuſed him, were 
very important, and could have no end but his Majeſty s Service; and 


the Offices that Gentleman offer d to perform for the future, were of 


that conſequence, that they could not be overvalued. This Intelligence 
could not be ſent with a hope of getting Money; for the preſent con 
dition of him who ſent it, was fo good, that he expected no reward, till 
the King ſhould be enabled to gie it; and he who was ſent on the Ex- 


rand, was likewiſe a Gentleman, who did not look for the Charges of 


his Journey: and how could it have been known to Coell, that thut 
Perſon had been truſted by the Marquis of Or mond, if he had nat di- 
cover d it himſelf? 


I x this perplexity, his Majefty would not preſently depart [RAFT | 


confidence in the Gentleman accuſed. As to all other particulars, he 


confeſſed himſelf much ſatisfied in the information he had receiv d; ac. 
knowledged the great Service; and made alFthoſe promiſes which were 
neceflary in ſuch a Caſe; only frankly declared, that nothing could 
* convince hun of the infidelity of that Gentleman, or make him; unh. 
draw his truſt from him, but the Evidence oths hand: writing; which 


vas well known. This Meſſenger no ſooner return d to London, but 21. 4 
another was diſpatchid with all that manifeſtation of the truth of What 
had been before inſorm d, that there remain d no more room to dom. 


A great Number of his Letters were ſent; whereof the Character Was 
Vol. 3. Vuuz well 
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The King com- 
municates the 


diſcovery to 


well known; and the Intelligence communicated, was of ſuch things 
as were known to very few beſides that Perſon himſelf. 

ONE thing was obſery'd throughout the whole, that he ſeldom com- 
municated any thing in which there was a neceſſity to name any Man 
who was of the King's Party, and had been always ſo reputed. But 
what was undertaken by any of the Presbyterian Party, or by any who 
had been againſt the King, was poured out to the life. Amongſt thoſe, 
he gave information of Maſſey's deſign upon Gloceſter, and of his being 
concealed in ſome place near the ſame. If at any time he named any 
who had been of the Kings Party, it was, chiefly of them who were n 
ſatisfied with what they had done, how little ſoever, and reſolvd to ad- 
venture no more. Whereupon very many were impriſon d in ſeveral 
places, and great noiſe of want of ſecrecy, or treachery in the Kings 
Councils; which reproach fell upon thoſe who were about the Perſon 
of the King, 

IT was a new perplexity to the King, that he knew not by what 
means to communicate this Treachery to his Friends, left the diſcovery 
of it might likewiſe come to light; which muſt ruin a Perſon of merit, 
and diſappoint his Majeſty of that Service, which muſt be of great mo- 
ment. In this conjuncture, M Mordaunt came to Bruſſels, and in-» 
form'd his Majeſty of all thoſe particulars relating to the poſture his 
Friends were in, which are mentiond before; and amongſt the other 
Orders he defired, one was, that ſome Meſſage might be ſent to that 
knot of Men, ( whereof the accuſed Perſon was one) © who, he ſaid, 
ce were principally truſted by his Majeſty, and were all Men of honour, 
but ſo wary and incredulous, that others were more diſcouraged by 
te their coldneſs; and therefore wiſh'd, © that they might be quicken, 
*and required to concur with the moſt forward. Hereupon the King 
asked him, what he thought of ſuch a one, naming S8 Richard Wil. 
lis: M. Mordaunt Anſwer'd, it was of Him they complain d prin- 
*cipally; who, they thought, was the cauſe of all the warineſs in the 
*reſt; who look d upon him not only as an excellent Officer, but as a 
prudent and diſcreet Man; and therefore, for the moſt part, all de- 
te bates were referr d to him; and he was ſo much given to objections, 
*and to raiſing difficulties, and making things unpracticable, that moſt 
ce Men had an unwillingneſs to make any Propoſition to him. The King 
asked him, © whether he had any ſuſpicion of his want of honeſty? the 
other Anſwer d, © that he was ſo far from any ſuch ſuſpicion, that, though 
* he did not take him to be his Friend, by reaſon of the many diſputes 
*and contradictions frequently between them, he would put his life « 
*into his hand to morrow. 

Ir was not thought reaſonable, that M Mordaunt ſhould return into 
England with a confidence in this Man; and therefore his Majeſty 


a Morcaunt. freely told him all he knew, but not the way by which he knew it, or 


that he had his very Letters in his own hand, which would quickly 
have diſcoverd how he came by them; and the King charged him “no 
*farther to communicate with that Perſon, and to give his Friends ſuch 
*caution, as might not give a greater diſturbance to his Affairs, by 
*raiſing new factions amongſt them, or provoke him to do more mif- 
chief, which it was in his power to do. But for all this there was ano- 
ther Expedient found; for by the time M Mordaumt return'd to Lon 
don, the Perſon who gave the King the Advertiſement, out of his owh 
wiſdom, and knowledge of the ill conſequence of that truſt, cauſed Pa- 
| 1 
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pers to be poſted upin ſeveral places, by which all Perſons were warned TheDifoverer 

not to look upon S8. Richard Willis as faithful to the King, but as one: 10 fc. 

who betray'd all that he was truſted with; which in the general had Xr, g 

ſome effect, though many worthy Men ftill continued that intimacy T Ff. 
with him, and communicated with him all they knew to be reſoly'd. 

Ir was towards the end of 7une that M Mordaunt left Bruſſels, with 
a reſolution that there ſhould be a general Rendezyous throughout Eng- 
land of all who would declare for the King, upon a day named, about 
the middle of July; there being Commiſſions in every County directed 

e to fix or ſeven known Men, with Authority to them to chooſe one to 
Command in Chief in that County, till they ſnould make a conjunction 
with other Forces, who had a ſuperior Commiſſion from the King. And 
thoſe Commiſſioners had in their hands plenty of Commiſſions under 
the King's hand, for Regiments and Governments, to diſtribute to ſuch 
as they judged fit to receive them; which was the beſt Model (how 
liable ſoever to exception) that, in ſo diſtracted a State of Affairs, could 
be adviſed. 

TE King, as is ſaid, reſolvd at the day appointed to be at Calais; 
which reſolution was kept with ſo great ſecrecy at Bru/els, that his Ma- 

jeſty had left the Town beſore it was ſuſpe&ed ; and when he was 
gone, it was as little known whither he was gone; there being as much 
care taken to have it concealed from being known in Fance, as in Fng- 
land. Therefore, as the King went out in the morning, ſo the Duke 
of Torꝶ went out in the afternoon, another way: his Highneſs 's motion 
being without any ſuſpicion, or notice, by reaſon of his Command in 
the Army. The King went attended by the Marquis of Ormond, the The King gou 
Earl of Hriſtol (who was the Guide, being well acquainted with the" 
Frontiers on both fides) and two or three Servants, all incognito, and as 
Companions; and ſo they found their way to Calais; where they ſtaid. 

The Duke of Tork, with four or five of his own menial Servants, and T Pow of 
the Lord Langdale, who defired to attend his Highneſs, went to Boulogne. 
logne;, where he remain'd with equal privacy; and they correſponded 
with each other. 


Tux Affairs in England had no proſperous aſpe&; every Poſt brought a 

News of many Perſons of honour and quality committed to ſeveral Pri- 7 { <fev 
ſons, throughout the Kingdom, before the day appointed; which did 
not terrify the reſt. The day it ſelf was accompanied with very unuſual 
Weather at that Seaſon of the Year, being the middle of 7u/y. The 
night before, there had been an exceſſive Rain, which continued all the 
next day, with ſo terrible a cold high Wind, that the Winter had ſel- 
dom ſo great a Storm: fo that the Perſons over England, who were 
drawing to their appointed Rendezyous, were muchdiſmay'd, and met 
with many croſs Accidents; ſome miſtook the place, and went ſome 
whither elſe; others went where they ſhould be, and were weary of 

—_—y thoſe who ſhould have been there too. 

x the beginning of the night, when «Maſſey was going for Gloceſter, Nan 2 

a Troop of the Army beſet the Houſe where he was, and took him Pri- ; 
ſoner; and putting him before one of the Troopers well guarded, they 
made haſt to carry him to a place where he might be ſecure. But that 
;-tempeftuous night had fo much of good fortune in it to him, that, in 
the darkeſt part of it, the Troop marching down a very ſteep Hill, with 
Woods on both fides, he, either by his activity, or the connivance of the 
Soldier, who was upon the ſame Horſe —_ him, found means, that, 
uu 3 in 
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in the ſteepeſt of the deſcent, they both fell from the Horſe, and he diſ- 
intangled himſelf from the embraces of the other, and being ſtrong and 
nimble, got into the Woods; and ſo eſcaped out of their hands, though 
his defign was broken. 

Ox all the Enterpriſes for the ſeiſing upon ſtrong places, only one 


G Booth ſucceeded; which was that undertaken by S' George Booth; all the reſt 
(cifed Cheſter; failed. The Lord Willoughby of Parham, and S' Horatio Townſend, 
Middleton and moſt of their Friends, were apprehended before the day, and made 


Priſoners, moſt of them upon general ſuſpicions, as Men able to do 


hurt. Only S' George Booth, being a Perſon of the beſt quality and for.. 


tune of that County, of thoſe who had never been of the King's ; 
came into Cheſter, with ſuch Perſons as he thought fit to take with him, 
the night before: ſo that though the tempeſtuouſneſs of the night, and 
the next morning, had the ſame effect, as in other places, to break or 
diſorder the Rendezvous, that was appointed within four or five miles 
of that City, yet S'George being himſelf there with a good Troop of 
Horſe he brought with him, and finding others, though not in the num- 
ber he looked for, he retired with thoſe he had into Che/ter, where his 
Party was ſtrong enough: and S' Thomas Middleton, having kept his 


Rendezvous, came thither to him, and brought ſtrength enough with 


him to keep thoſe parts at their deyotion, and to ſuppreſs all there who 
had inclination to oppoſe them. 

THEN they publiſhed their Declaration, rather againſt thoſe who 
call'd themſelves the Parliament, and uſurped the Government by the 
power of the Army, than owning directly the King's Intereſt. They 
ſaid, © that, ſince God had ſuffer d the Spirit of divifion to continue in 
te this Nation, which was left without any ſettled foundation of Reli- 
te gion, Liberty, and Property, the Legiſlative Power uſurped at plea- 
* ſure, the Army raiſed for its defence miſled by their ſuperiour Offi- 


*cers, and no face of Government remaining, that was lawfully con-; 


ce ſtituted; therefore, They, being ſenfible of their duty, and utter ruin, 
* if theſe diſtractions ſhould continue, had taken Arms in vindication 
te of the freedom of Parliaments, of the known Laws, Liberty, and Pro- 
* perty, and of the good People of this Nation groaning under inſup- 
«portable Taxes : that they cannot deſpair ofthe Bleſſing of God, nor 
of the cheartul concurrence of all good People, and of the undeceiv'd 
© part of the Army; whoſe Arrears and future advancement they would 
6e procure, ſuffering no impoſition or force on any Man's conſcience. 
But though they mention'd nothing of his Majeſty in expreſs terms, 


they gave all conntenance, and reception, and all imaginable aſſurances 


to the King's Party; who had directions from the King to concur and 
to unite them ſelves to them. 

WHararT diſappointments ſoever there were in other places, the fame 
of this Action of theſe two Gentlemen, raiſed the Spirits of all Men. 
They who were at liberty, renewed their former defigns; and they 
who could not promiſe themſelves places of refuge, prepared themſelves 
to march to Cheſter , if S'George Booth did not draw nearer with his 
Army; which in truth he meant to have done, if the appointments 
which had been made, had been obſervd. But when he heard that all 


other places failed, and of the multitude of Perſons impriſon d, upon; 


whoſe aſſiſtance he moſt depended, he was in great Apprehenfion that he 
had begun the work too ſoon; and though his Numbers increaſed every 


day, he thought it beſt to keep the Poſt he was in, till he knew what 
was like to be done elſewhere, _ Tauis 
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were many Officers whom they had much rather truſt than Lambert; 
but there was none they thought could do their buſineſs ſo well: ſors P. 


they made choice. of Him to march with ſuch Troops as he liked, and Ts 
with the greateſt expedition, to ſuppreſs this new Rebellion, which 4. b 
they ſaw had many friends. They had formerly ſent for two Regiments 
„out of Ireland, which, they knew, were devoted to the Republican In- 
tereſt, and thoſe they appointed Lambert to joyn with. He undertook 
the Charge very willingly, being defirous to renew his credit with the 
Soldiers, who had lov'd to be under his Command, becauſe, though 
he was ſtrict in diſcipline, he provided well for them, and was himſelf 
eſteem d brave upon any Action. He cared not to take any thing with 
him that might hinder his march; which he reſolvd ſhould be very 
ſwift, to prevent the increaſe of the Enemy in Numbers. And he did 
make incredible haſt; ſo that S George Booth found he was in leſs than 
a days march, before he thought he could have been half the way. 
,»S' George himſelf had not been acquainted with the War, and the Of. 
ficers who were with him, were not of one mind or humour; yet all 
were defirous to fight (the natural infirmity of the Nation, which 
could never endure the yiew of an Enemy without engaging in a Bat- 
tle) and inſtead of retiring into the Town, which they might have de- 
fended againſt a much greater Army than Lambert had with him, longer 
than he could ſtay before it, they marched to meet him; and were, wt rout: s. 
after a ſhort Encounter, routed by him, and totally broken: ſo that, u, eder 
the next day, the Gates of Cheſter were open d to Lambert; S George 
Booth himſelf making his flight in a diſguiſe; but he was taken upon 
the way, and ſent Priſoner to the Tower. 
LAMBERT proſecuted the advantage he had got, and march d into 
North Wales, whither S' Thomas Middleton was retired with his Troops 
to a ſtrong Caſtle of his own; and he thought neither the Man, nor the 


accepted ſuch conditions as he could obtain, and ſuffer d his goodly —I& 
Hand the Army had nothing to do but to make all Perſons Priſoners whoſe 
looks they did not like; ſo that all Priſons in England were fill d; whilſt 
the Parliament, exalted with their Conqueſt, conſulted what Perſons 
they would execute, and how they ſhould confiſcate the reſt; by means 
whereof, they made no doubt they ſhould deſtroy all Seeds of future 
Inſurrections on the behalf of the King, many of the Nobility being at 
preſent in cuſtody. And they reſoly'd, if other Evidence was wanting, 
that the very ſuſpecting them ſhould be ſufficient reaſon to continue 
them there. 
WHEN the King came to Calais, where he receiv'd Accounts every 
day from England of what was tranſacted there, as he was much trou- 
bled with the News he receiv'd daily of the impriſonment of his friends, 
lo he was revived with the fame of S' George Booth's being poſlefled 0 
Cheſter, and of the Conjunction between him and Midaleton. They 
| were 
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were reported to be in a much better poſture than in truth they were; 
and the expectation of ſome appearance of Troops in Lincoln, ſlire, and 
York-ſhire, and ſome other Counties, ſtood fair; whereupon the King 
reſolv'd to go himſelf to ſome other part of France, from whence he 
might ſecurely tranſport himſelf into thoſe parts of Engiand, where, 
The King re- With leaſt hazard, he might joyn himſelf with the Troops which were in 
g ef hie. Armes for him, and ſo went to the Coaſt of Bretagne.” n ot! 
tagne TRE Duke of York remain d at Boulogne, to expect ſome appearance 
of Armes in Rent, and Ee; which was ſtill promiſed, aſſoon as the 
Army ſhould be drawn farther from London. In this expectation, his. 
Vieles Royal Highneſs found an opportunity to confer with his old friend Mar. 
with Monſieur ſhal Turenne:; who very frankly aſſign d him ſome Troops; and like. 
Le eher, 4:wiſe provided Veſſels to tranſport them, if an opportunity had invited 
lane. him to an Engagement in any probable Enterpriſe; and this with ſo 
much generoſity and ſecrecy, that the Cardinal, who was then upon the 
Borders of Spain, ſhould have had no notice of the preparation, till-it 
was too late to prevent the effect thereof. But it pleaſed God, that, 
whilſt his Highneſs was providing for his longed for Expedition, and 
when the King, after his viſiting S Maloes, was at Rochel, in hope to 
find a conveniency for his tranſportation, the fatal News arriy'd in all» 
The Kins re- parts of the defeat of S' George Booth, and of the total and entire ſup- 
s G. Booth's preſſion of all kind of oppoſition to the power of the Parliament; which 
He., fſeem'd now to be in as abſolute poſſeſſion of the Government of the 
three Nations, as ever Cromwell had been. , Dae ( 

STRUCK with this diſmal relation, the King and his Brother ſeem'd 
to have nothing elſe to do, but to make what haſt they could out of 
France; where it was thought they could not now be found with ſafety. 

2 The Duke of York return d ſpeedily to Bruſſels; but the King, leſs de- 

cl. 7% Ki» jected than might have been expected from the extreme deſpair of his 
eres, condition, reſumed a reſolution he had formerly taken, to make a Jour- 

of che ewe F«-ney himſelt to the Borders of Spain, to ſollicite more powerful Supplies; 

1wo Cons, the two Chief Miniſters of the two Crowns being there met at this time. 

And indeed his Majeſty prefer d any peregrination before the neglect he 

was ſure to find at Bruſſels, and the dry looks of the Spaniards there; 

who were broken into ſo many factions amongſt themſelves, that the 

Government was hardly in a ſtate to ſubſiſt; and the Marquis of Carra- 

cena, and Don Alonzo, had ſuch an influence upon the Counſels at Ma. 

Don lian re- Arid, that Don Juan receiv d Orders without delay to return to Spain, 

ban and to leave the Government in the hands of the Marquis of Carracena; 
which Don Juan very unwillingly obeyed; and aſſoon as he could ob-+ 

tain a Paſs to go through France, he left thoſe Provinces, and made his 

Journey through that Kingdom towards Madrid. He was a Perſon of 

a ſmall Stature, but well made, and of great vivacity in his looks; his 

parts very good, both natural and acquired, in fancy and judgement. 

And if he had not been reſtrain d by his Education, and accuſtom d to 

the pride and forms of a Spaniſh breeding, which likewiſe diſpoſed him 

to lazineſs and taking his pleaſure, he was capable of any great employ- 

ment, and would have diſcharged it well. 

I $a1D before, the Chief Miniſters of the two Crowns were now 
met on the Borders of the two Kingdoms. For, this year, ſome thing: 
had happen d abroad, that, as it was new, might ſeem to adminiſter new 
hopes to raiſe the Kings Spirits; however, it was a ſubject for Men to 
exerciſe their thoughts on with variety of conjectures. The War had 

2 now 
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now continued between the two Crowns of France and Spain, for near 
the ſpace of thirty years, to the ſcandal, and reproach of Chriſtianity, 
and in ſpight of all the interpoſition and mediation of nioft of the Princes 
of Europe; a'War wantonly enter d into, without the leaſt pretence of 
right and juſtice, to comply with the pride and humour'of the two Fa- 
vourites of the Crowns (beſides the natural animoſity, which will al- 
ways be between the two Nations) who would try the Maſtery of their 
wit and invention, at the charge of their Maſters Treaſure, and the 
blood of their Subjects, againſt all the obligations of Leagues and Al- 
io liances; a War proſecuted only for War's fake, with all the circum- 
ſtances of fire, ſword, and rapine, to the conſumption of Millions of 
treaſure, and Millions of lives of noble, worthy; and honeſt Men, onl 
to improve the skill, and myſtery, and ſcience of deſtruction. All whic 
appear d the more unnatural and the more monſtrous, that this ſeem'd 
to be affected, and carried on by the power of a Brother and Siſter 
againſt each other (for half the time had been ſpent in the Regency of 
the Queen of France) when they both lov'd, and tender d each others 
good, and happineſs, as the beſt Brother and Siſter ought to do. 
Ir was high time to put an end to this barbarous cruel War, which 
s the Queen Mother had long and paſſionately defired in vain. But now 
being more ſtruck in years, and troubled with the infirmities of Age, 
and the young King being of years ripe to marry, and the Infanta of 
Spain being in that, and all other reſpe&s, the moſt competent Match 
tor him, which would be the beſt, and was the only Expedient to pro- 17. Que 
cure a Peace, her Majeſty reſoly'd to imploy all her Intereſt, and Au-Frince 4 
thority, to bring it to paſs; and knowing well, all Her deſires could * %% . 


produce no effect, if ſhe had not the full concurrence of the Cardinal, between the 


ſhe propoſed it to him with all the warmth, and all the concernment h. Twey' 
ſuch a Subject required; conjuring him © by all the good offices ſhe had . 
© perform'd towards him, that he would, not only conſent to it, but 5 «46 | 
«take it to heart, and put it into ſuch a way of Negotiation, that it sr 
might arrive at the iſſue ſhe defired. | 
TH x Cardinal uſed all the Arguments he could, to diſſwade her Ma- a, 
jeſty from defiring it at this time; & that it would not be for her Majeſty's . 
«Service; nor was he able to bear the reproach, of being the Inſtrument 
© of making a Peace, at a time when Spain was reduced to thoſe ſtreights, 
that it could no longer reſiſt the victorious Armes of France; that they 
could not fail the next Summer of being poſſeſſed of Bruſſels it ſelf, 
e and then they ſhould not be long without the reſt of the Spanyb Ne- 
 ©therlands; and therefore, at this time, to propoſe a Peace, which muſt 
« diſappoint them of ſo ſure a Conqueſt, would not only be very in- 
«grateful to the Army, but incenſe all good French-men againſt him, 
and againſt her Majeſty her ſelf. 
THE Queen was not diverted from her purpoſe by thoſe Arguments; 
but propoſed it to the King, and proſecuted it with the Cardinal, that, 
as himſelf confeſſed to his intimate friends, he was neceſſitated either 
to conſent to it, or to have an irreconcilable breach with her Majeſty; 
which his gratitude would not ſuffer him to chooſe; and thereupon he 37,59 # 
yielded; and Don Antonio Pimentel from Madrid, and Mon/teur de tees. 
"*Lyonne from France, ſo negotiated this laſt Winter in both Courts, 7% 7:4 « 
both, incognito, making ſeveral Journies backward and forward, and with % age 
that effect, that, by the end of the Winter, it was publiſh'd, there would 57, , 
be a Treaty between the two Crowns, and that, in the beginning of the 
Val. 3. XXX Summer 
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Summer of this year 1659, the two Favourites, Cardinale Masarin, and 
Don Lewis\de Hero would meet, and make a Treaty both for the Pease, 
and the Marriage. 16s lO 9101 911. 8 10 301819504 beit 
The reaſons THE Cardinal was the ſooner induced to this Peace by the unſettled 
74g Cd. condition of Hugland. The death of Crommell, with whom he had con- 
tete thi certed many things to come, had much perplexed. him; yet the Suc- 
ceſſion of Richard, under the ad vice of the ſame Perſons who were truſted 
by his Father, pleaſed him well. But then the throwing him out with 
ſuch circumſtances, broke all his Meaſures. Hę could not ſorget that 
the Parliament, that now governd, were the very ſame Men who had: 
eluded albhis Application, appear d ever more inclined to the Spaniſb 
ſide, and had; without any colour of provocation, and when he believ d 
they ſtood fair towards France, taken the French Fleet, when it could 
not but have reliev d Dunkirk; by which that Town was deliver d u 
to the Spaniard. He knew well, that Spain did, at that inſtant, uſe 
the underhand means they could to make a Peace with them; and he 
did not believe, that the Parliament would affect the continuance of 
that War, at ſo vaſt a charge both at Sea and Land; but that they would 
rather foment the Diviſions in France, and endeavour to unite: the 
Prince of Coxde and the Hugonots; which would make a concuſſion in» 
that Kingdom; and he ſhould then have cauſe to repent the having put 
 Duukirk into the hands of the Exg/z/h. Theſe refle&ions diſturbed him, 
and diſpoſed him at laſt to believe, that, over and above the benefit;of 
 - gratifying the Queen, he ſhould belt provide for the ſecurity of France, 
and of Himſelf, by making a Peace with Spain. 4 35 
5 How EVER, he was not fo ſure of bringing it to paſs, as to provoke, 
His promiſes Or neglect England. Therefore he renew'd all the promiſes, he had for- 
babes ze merly made to Oliver, again to Lockhart (who was the Embaſſadour 
% now of the Republick) that he would never make a Peace without the 
mew. _ „ fonſent, and incluſion of Exgland; and very earneſtly deſired him, and; 
writ to that purpoſe to the Parliament, that he might be at the Treaty 
with him, that ſo they might ſtill conſult what would be beſt for their 
joynt Intereſt, from which he would never ſeparate; inſinuating to him, 
in broken and halt Sentences, © that though the Treaty was neceſſary to 
« ſatisfy the Queen, there were ſo many difficulties in view, that he had 
* little hope ot a Peace: and, in truth, many ſober Men did not believe 
the Treaty would ever produce a Peace: for, beſides the great Advan- 
tages which France had gotten, and that it could not be imagined, that 
Spain would ever conſent to the relinquiſhing all thoſe important places 
to the French, which they had then in their hands by Conqueſt (the, 
uſual Effect of Peace being a reſtitution of all places taken in the War; 
Two partica- Which France would never permit) there were two particulars which it 
{ir 24:5 was hard to find any Expedient to compoſe, and which, notwithſtand- 
. Heu., ing all the preparations made by de Lyonne and Pimentel, were entirely 


reference be relerv'd for the Treaty of the two Favourites; both Sides having, with 


— — — proteſted againſt the departing from the reſolution they 
ad taken. 

ne i, the THE two particulars were thoſe concerning Portugal, and the Prince 

pit of Conde. There could not be a greater Engagement, than Fance had 
made to Portugal, never to deſert it, nor to make a Peace without pro · 

viding that that King ſhould quietly enjoy his Government to him and 

his Poſterity, without being in the leaſt degree ſubject to the Yoke of 

Spain. And Spain was principally induced to buy a Peace upon hard 

| L terms, 
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terms; that it might be at liberty to take revenge of Portugal; which 
they always reckon d they ſnhould be able to do within one year, if 
they had no other Enemy upon them; and they would never value any 
Peace, if that were not entirely leſt to them, and diſclaimed by Franca. 
O x the other hand, the Prince of ua had the King of Spain s word Tie e. 
and obligation, by the moſt ſolema Treaty that could be enter d into, Prins! of 
that he would never conclude a Peace without including Him, and all O0 
who adhered to him, vot only to a full reſtitution to their Honours, 
Offices, and Eſtates, but with ſome farther recompence ſor the great 
e Service he had done; which was very great indeed: and no body be- 
lie ved, that the Cardinal would ever conſent to the reſtoration of that 
Prince, who had wrought him ſo many calamities, and brought him 
to tho brink of deſtruction. With theſe ill prefages, great proparations 
were made for this Treaty, and the time and the place were agreed on, 
when, and where the two great Favourites ſhould meet. Fuentarabia, Furnarbia 
a place in the Span Dominions, very near the Borders of France, the Sees 
ſame place where Francis the firſt was deliver d, after his long impri- 
ſonment in Spain, was agreed upon for their interview; a little River 
near that place parting both the Kingdoms; and a little building of 
:» boards over it, brought the two Favourites to meet, without either of 
their going out of his Maſter's Daininions. 
TRE fame of this Treaty, aſſoon as it was agreed to, had yielded va- 
riety, and new Matter to the King to confider. Both Crowns had made 
the contention and War that was between them the only ground and 
reaſon, why they did not give him that Aſſiſtance, which, in a caſe fo 
nearly relating to themſelves, he might well expe&; and both had 
made many profeſſions, that, when it ſhould pleaſe God to releaſe 
them from that War, they would manifeſt to the world, that they took 
the King's caſe to be their own: ſo that his Majeſty might very rea- 
ze ſonably promiſe himſelt ſome advantage and benefit from this Peace, 
and the world could not but expect, that he would have ſome Embaſſa- 
dour preſent to ſollicite on his behalf. There were ſo many difficulties 
to find a fit Perſon, and ſo many greater to defray the expence of an 
Embaſſadour, that his Majeſty had at firſt reſolv d to find himſelf pre- 74 x; + 
ſent in that Treaty; which reſolution he kept very private, though he,? 
was ſhortly after confirm d in it by a Letter from S' Harry Bennet; by 
which he was informd, that he ſpeaking with Don Lewis about his 
oy to Fuentarabia, and ask ing him whether he would give him 
*leave to wait on him thither, Don Lewis anſwer d, that he ſhould do 
© well to be preſent; and then asked him, why the King himſelf would 
*not be there; and two or three days after, he told him, that if the 
*King, with a very light train, came :cogruo thither, for the place 
could not permit them to receive him in State, after the great diffi- 
© culties of the Treaty were over, he would do all he could to induce 
*the Cardinal to concur in what might be of convenience to his Maje- 
«ty. The King had before reſolv d to have a very little train with him, 
ſuitable to the treaſure he had to defray his expences, and to make his 
whole Journey incagnito, and not to be known in any place through 
which he was to paſs. But he was troubled what he was to do with re- 
rference to France, through which he was neceſſarily to make his Jour- 
ney. How much zxcogno ſoever he meant to travel, it might be ne- 
ceflary againſt any accident to have a Paſs; yet to ask one, and be re- 
fuſed, would be worſe than going without one. Though he expected 
Volz. 2 much 
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much leſs from the Nature of the Cardinal, than from the fincerity: of 
Don Lewis de Haro, yet the former was able to do him much more 
good than the latter; and therefore care was to be taken that he might 
have no cauſe to find himſelf neglected, and that more depending u pon 


Spain might not irreconcile France. 10 


ateiu it. 


The King be- 
gins bi jour- 
ney thither 


with the Mar- 


quis of Or- 
mond, 424 
the Earl of 
Briſtol, 


He goes by 
Lyons inte 
Languedoc ; 
and ſo on- 
ward 


To extricate himſelf out of theſe perplexities, his Majeſty had writ- 
ten to the Queen his Mother, to intreat her, as of her ſelf, to defire 
ce the Cardinals advice, whether it would not be fit for the King to be 
© preſent at the Treaty; that ſhe might ſend his Majeſty ſuch counſel as 
ce was proper: if he thought well of it, ſhe might then propoſe ſuch Paſſes, 
* as ſhould ſeem reaſonable to her. Her Majeſty accordingly took an op- 
portunity to ask the Queſtion of the Cardinal; who, at the very motion, 
told her very warmly, © that it was by no means fit; and that it would 
«do the King much harm; and afterwards, recollecting himſelf, he wiſh'd 
the Queen to let the King know, that he ſhould rely upon him to take 


e care of what concern d him; which he would not fail todo, aſſoon as 


te he diſcern d that the Treaty would produce a Peace. Her Majeſty ac- 
quieſced with this profeſſion, and ſent the King word, how kind the 
Cardinal was to him; but would by no means that his Majeſty ſhould 
think of undertaking ſuch a journey himſelf; nor did the Queen ima-,, 
gine that the King would ever think of it without a Paſs, and the Car- 
dinals approbation. 1 21 | 

WHEN his Majeſty had received this Account from his Mother, he 
ſaw it was to no purpoſe to think of a Paſs. And thus far, in the begin- 
ning of this laſt Spring, before any defign of riſing in England was ri- 
pened, his Majeſty had proceeded in his intention of being perſonally 
preſent at the Conference between the two great Minifters. But now, 
when all his expectations from Eugland for this year were defeated; and 
when he himſelf was already advanced far into Frarce, he thought 
it more neceſſary than ever to take up his former reſolution. Being, 
therefore by this time fully advertiſed, that the Favourites had been 
met a conſiderable time, and were enter d ſo far into the Treaty, in the 
very entrance of which they had agreed to a Ceſſation of Arms, his 
Majeſty attended by the ſame Company he had then with him, the 
Marquis of Or mond, Daniel O Neiie, and two or three other Servants, 
together with the Earl of Briſtol (though S' Harry Bennet had before 
inform d the King, that Don Lewis de Haro had particularly defired 
he would not bring that Earl with him; whoſe Company yet, in re- 
ſpect of his Language, the King believ'd would be very convenient to 
him) his Majeſty, I ſay, with this Attendance, began his journey from, 
that part of Bretagne where he then was ſtill incagnito. He had indeed 
now more reaſon than ever to conceal himſelf in his journey, and really 
to apprehend being ſtoppd if he were diſcover d; and therefore was not 
to go about by Paris, or any of thoſe roads where he had been hereto- 
fore known; yet he allowed himſelf the more time, that he might in 
his compaſs ſee thoſe parts of France where he had never been before, 
and indeed give himſelf all the pleaſure, and divertiſement, that ſuch 
a journey would admit of. To that purpoſe he appointed the Earl of 
Briſtol to be the Guide; who knew moſt of France, at leaſt more than 
any body elſe did; and who always delighted to go out of the way; and 
Daniel ONeile to take care that they always fared well in their Lodgings; 
for which Province no Man was fitter. Thus they wheeled about by 
Lyons into Languedoc, and were ſo well pleaſed with the varieties — 
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the journey, that they not enough remember d the end of it, taking 
their information of the Progreſs in the Treaty from the Intelligente 
they met with in the way. 013 VO 2160 ir .18DN9T 1979 Pils 5 
Wurx they came near Toulouſe, they found that the French Court 
was there, which they purpoſely deſign d to decline. However the King, 
going himſelf a nearer way, ſent the Marquis of Ormord'thither, to in: 
form himſelf of the true State of the Treaty, and to meet his Majeſty 
again at a place appointed, that was the direct way to Fuentarabia. The 
Marquis went alone without a Servant, that he might be the leſs 
o ſuſpected; and when he came to Toulonſe, he was inform d from 
Common diſcourſe of the Court, that the Treaty was upon the matter 
concluded, and that the Cardinal was expected there within leſs than 
a week. | iert 5 PET 
I T was very true, all matters of difficulty were over in leſs time than rg 7 
was conceiv d poſſible, both Parties equally defiring the Marriage, which: — — 
could never be without the Peace. The Cardinal, who had much the Z. 


L 
advantage over Don Lewis in all the faculties neceſſary for a Treaty, , 
excepting probity and punctuality in obſerving what he promiſed, had Prize f 
uſed all the Arts imaginable to induce Don Lewis to yield both in the © 
» point of Portugal, and what related to the Prince of Conde, and his 
Party. He enlarged upon © the deſperate eſtate in which Flanders was; 
« and that they could poſſeſs themſelves entirely of it in one Campagne; 
and therefore it might eafily be concluded, that nothing but the Queen's 
<« abſolute Authority, could in ſuch a conjuncture have diſpoſed th 
«King to a Treaty; and, he hoped, that ſhe ſhould not be ſo ill re- 
*quited, as to be obliged to break the Treaty, or to oblige the Ring 
* her Son to conſent to what was indiſpenſably againſt bis honour : that 
«if he ſhould recede from the Intereſt of Portugal, no Prince or State 
© would hereafter enter into Alliance with him: that though they were 
3*« hound to infiſt to have Portugal included in the Peace, yet he would 
ce he contented that a long Truce might be made, and all Acts of Hoſti- 
*lity forborn for a good Number of years, which, he ſaid, was ne- 
© ceflary for Spain, that they might recover the fatigue of the long War 
they had ſuſtain'd, before they enter d into a New One: if they would 
* not conſent to that, then that Portuga i ſnould be left out of the Peace, 
*and Spain at liberty to proſecute the War, and France at the ſame 
time to aſſiſt Portugal, which, he ſaid, in reſpect of the diſtance, they 
e ſhould never be able to adminiſter in ſuch a proportion as would be 
«able to preſerve it from their Conqueſt; not without infinuation, 
©* that, ſo they might not renounce the promiſe they had made, they 
« would not be over ſollicitous to perform it. As to the Prince of Conde, 
that the Catholick King was now to look upon France as the Domi- 
„nion of his Son in Law, and to be inherited by his Grandſon, and 
© therefore he would confider what peril it might bring to both, if the 
* Prince of Conde were reſtored to his greatneſs in that Kingdom, who 
* only could diſturb the Peace of it, and whoſe ambition was ſo reftl 
that they could no longer enjoy Peace, than whilſt he was not in 
condition to interrupt it. The Cardinal told him, in confidence, f 
ſeveral Indignitics met Fay, Prince of Conde to the Perſon of the 
Qgeen, of which her Brother ought to be very ſenfible, and which 
would abſolve him from any Engagement he had enter d into with that 
Prince; which he would neyer have done, if his Majeſty had been fully 
inform d of thoſe rude tranſgreflions. And therefore he beſought Don 
AN > * © Lei, 
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Lewis, *that the joy and triumph, which the King and the Queen 


a would be poſſeſſed of by this Peace and Marriage, might not be clouded, 
* 2nd even render d diſconſolate, by their being bound to behold a Man 
© in their preſence, who had ſo often, and with ſo much damage, and 
« diſdain, affronted them both; but that the Peace of Fraxce might be 
« fecured by that Prince's being for ever reſtrain d from living in it; 
« which being provided for, whatſoever his Catholick Majeſty ſhould 
*require in ready Money, or Penſions, to enable the Prince to live in 
e his juſt ſplendour abroad, ſhould, be conſented to. M 
Don Lewis de Haro was a Man of great temper, of a ſallow com-, 
plexion, Hypocondriac, and never weary of hearing; thought well of 
what he was to ſay; what he wanted in acuteneſs he made up in wa- 
rineſs; and though he might omit the ſaying ſomewhat he had a good 


o ccaſion to ſay, he never ſaid any thing of which he had occaſion to re- 


pent. He had a good judgement and underſtanding, and as he was with- 


out any talent of Rhetoric, fo he was very well able to defend himſelf 


from it. He told the Cardinal, that he knew well his Maſter's Affairs 
«needed a Peace with France; and that the accompliſhing this Mar- 
« riage, was the only way to attain it: that the Marriage was the beſt, 
and the moſt honourable in Chriſtendom, and ought to be equally de- 
ce fired on both fides; that his Catholick Majeſty was ſenfible of his own 
e age, and the infirmities which attended it; and defired nothing more 
e than that, before his death, he might ſee this Peace and this Marriage 
ce finiſhed, and made perfect; and that he was well content to purchaſe 
*the former at any price, but of his Honour; which was the only thing 
e he preferr'd even before Peace: that for Portugal, the groundleſs Re- 
* bellion there was ſo well known to all the world, that he ſhould not 
ce go to his Grave in peace, if he ſhould do any thing which might look 
_ [ke a countenance, or conceſſion to that Title, that was only founded 
* upon Treaſon and Rebellion; or if he ſhould omit the doing any thing; 
* that might, with God's bleſſing, of which he could not doubt, reduce 
«that Kingdom to their duty, and his obedience: that his reſolution 
ce was, aſſoon as this Peace ſhould be concluded, to apply all the Force 


e and all the Treaſure of his Dominions, to the invaſion of Portugal; 


* which, he hoped, would be ſufficient ſpeedily to ſubdue it; and 
ewas a great part of the fruit he promiſed himſelf from this peace; and 
*therefore he would never permit any thing to be concluded in it, that 
* might leave France at liberty to affiſt that War: that the Catholick 
*King had done all he could, both by Don Antonio Prmentel and Mon. 


* ſicur de Lyonne,that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty might know his unalter- 


*able reſolution in the point of Portugal and with reference to the Prince 
* of Conde, before He conſented to treat; and that he would never de- 
* part from what he had declared ineither: that He had made a Treaty 
* with the Prince of Conde; by which he had engaged himſelf never 
to deſert his Intereſt, nor to make a Peace without providing for his 
* full reſtitution, and reparation, and of thoſe who had run his fortune, 
and put themſelves under his Protection: that the Prince had per- 
formed all he had undertaken to do, and had render d very great Ser- 
ie vice to his Catholick Majeſty ; who would not only rather loſe Han 
* ders, but his Crown likewiſe, than fail in any particular which he was 
© bound to make good to the Prince: and therefore he defired the Car- 
dinal © to acquieſce in both theſe particulars, from which he ſhould not 
* recede in a Tittle; in others, he would not have the — 
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WuXVVN the Cardinal found that all his Art, and crafty: Eloquence, 
were loſt upon Don Lewis s want of Politeneſs; and that he could not 
bend him it the leaſt degree in either of theſe important particulars, 
he reſolv'd they ſhould pay otherwiſe for their Idol Honour, and Pun- 
cuality; andbaſter he had brought him to conſent to the detention of 
all the places they had taken, as well in Larenmnbourg, as Flanders; antl 
all: other Provinces, by which they diſmember d all the Soaniſb Domi - 
nions in thoſi parts, and kept themſelves nearer Neighbours to the Hol. 
anders, than the other defired they ſhould be, he compelled them, 
io though a thing very foreign to the Treaty, to deliver the Town of Ju- 
liers to the Duke of Newburgh, without the payment of any Money 
for what they had laid out upon the Fortifications; which they could 
otherwiſe claim. It is very true, that Town did belong of right to the 
Duke of Newburgh, as part of the Duchy of Juliers, which was de- 
ſcended to him. But it is as true, that it was preſervd by Spain from 
being poſſeſſed by the Hollauders many years before, and by Treaty to 
remain in their hands, till they ſnould receive ſatisfaction for all their 
disburſements. After which time, they erected the Citadel there, and 
much mended the Fortifications. And this ndence, and expecta- 
tion, had kept that Prince faſt to all the Spaniſh Intereſt in Germany : 
whereas, by the wreſting it now out of their hands, and frankly giving 
it up to the true Owner, they got the entire devotion of the Duke of 
Newburgh to France, and ſo a new friend to ſtrengthen their Alliance 
upon the Kbine, which was before inconvenient enough to Hain, by 
ſtopping the reſort of any German Succours into Flanders. And if, at 
any time to come, the French ſhall purchaſe Juliers from the Duke of 
Newburgh, as upon many Accidents he may be induced to part with it, 
they will be poſſeſſed of the moſt advantageous Poſt to facilitate their 
enterpriſes upon Liege, or Cologne, or to diſturb the Hollanders in 
30 Maeftriehs, or to ſeiſe upon uiſgrane, an Imperial Town; and, in- 
deed, to diſturb the Peace of Chriſſendom. 

Or Portugal no other care was taken in the Treaty, than that after 
the French King had pompouſly declared, © he would have given up all 
* his Conqueſts by the War, provided the King of Spain would have 
* conſented that all things ſhould remain in Portugal as they were at that 
© preſent (which Propoſition, 'twas ſaid, his Catholick Majeſty had ab- 
ſolutely refuſed) now © the Moſt Chriſtian King ſhould be allow d three 
Months time, counting from the day of the Ratification of the Treaty, 
wherein he might try to diſpoſe the Portugueſe to ſatisfy his Catho- 
lick Majeſty. But after thoſe three Months ſhould be expired, if his 
good offices ſhould not produce the effect deſired, then neither his 
* Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty nor his Succeſſors ſhould give the Portugueſe 
*any aid or afliſtance, publickly or ſecretly, directly or indirectly, by 
«Seca or Land, or in any other manner whatſoever. And this the in- 
genuity of the Cardinal thought could never be called renouncing of 
the King of Portugals Intereſt. 

To the Prince of Condè all things were yielded which had been in- 
ſiſted on; and full recompence made to ſuch of his Party as could not 
be reſtored to their Offices; as Prefident Viole, and ſome others: yet 
Dom Lewis would not fign the Treaty, till he had ſent an Expreſs to 
the Prince of Conde, to inform him of all the particulars, and had re- 
ceiv d his full approbation. And even then, the King of Spain cauſed a 
great Sum of Money to be paid to him, that he might diſcharge * — 
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debts which he had contracted in Flanders, and reward his Officers, 
who were to be disbanded; a Method France did not uſe at the fame 
time to their Proſelytes, but left Catalonia to their King's Chaſtiſement, 
without any proviſion made for Don Joſepho de Margarita, and others, 
who had been the principal Contrivers of thoſe diſturbances; and were 
left to eat the bread of France; where it is adminiſter'd to them very 
ſparingly, without any hope of ever ſeeing their Native Country again, 


except they make their way thither by fomenting a new Rebellion. - 


WHEN all things were concluded, and the Engroſſments preparing, 
the Cardinal came one morning into Don Lewis his Chamber with a fad i 


Countenance; and told him, they had loſt all their pains, and the 
et Peace could not be concluded. At which Don Leis, in much diſtur- 


bance, asked, what the matter was? the Cardinal very compoſedly An- 
ſwer d, © that it muſt not be; that they two were too good Catholicks 
to do any thing againſt the Pope's infallibility, which would be called 
in queſtion by this Peace; fince his Holyneſs had declared, that there 
« would be no Peace made; as indeed he had done, after he had, from 
the firſt hour of his Pontificate, labour it for many years, and found 
himſelf till deluded by the Cardinal, who had yet promiſed him, that, 
when the Seaſon was ripe for it, he ſhould have the ſole power to con- 
elude it; ſo that when he heard that the two Favourites were to meet, 
of which he had no Notice, he ſaid in the Confiſtory, © that he was ſure 
that Cardinal Mazarin would not make a Peace. Don Lewis was glad 
that there was no other objection againſt it; and fo all the Company 
made themſelves merry at the Pope's charge. 

WEN the Marquis of Ormond diſcoverd by the information he 
receiv'd at Toulouſe, that the Treaty was ſo near an end, he made all 
poſſible haſt to the place the King had appointed to meet at, that his 


Majeſty might loſe no more time. When he came thither, he found 


no body; which he imputed to the uſual delays in their Journey; and; 
ſtaid one whole day in expectation of them; but then concluded that 
they were gone forward ſome other way, and ſo thought it his bufineſs 
to haſten to Fuentarabia, where he heard nothing of the King. S Harry 
Bennet was in great perplexity, and complain d, very reaſonably, that 
the King neglected his own bufineſs in ſuch a conjuncture, the benefit 
whereof was loſt by his not coming. Don Lewis ſeem d to wonder, that 
the King had not come thither, whilſt the Cardinal and He were toge- 
ther. The Treaty was now concluded; and though the Cardinal remain d 
{till at his old Quarters on the French fide, under ſome indiſpoſition of 
the Gout, yet He and Don Lewis were to meet no more. But Dan. 
Lewis was the leſs troubled that the King had not come ſooner, becauſe 
he had found the Cardinal, as often as he had taken occaſion to ſpeak 
of the King, very cold, and reſeryd; and he had magnified the power 
of the Parliament, and ſeem'd to think his Majeſty's hopes deſperate; 
and adviſed Don Lewis, „to be wary how he embarked himſelf in an 
* Afﬀair that had no foundation; and that it was rather time for all Ca- 
ce tholicks to unite to the breaking the power and intereſt of the Here- 
«tical Party, wherever it was, than to ſtrengthen it by reſtoring the 
King, except He would become Catholick. And it is belieyd by Wiſe 
Men, that, in that Treaty, ſomewhat was agreed to the prejudice of- 
the Proteſtant Intereſt; and that, in a ſhort time, there would have 
been much done againſt it both in Fance, and Germany, if the mea- 
{ures they had there taken had not been ſhortly broken; chiefly by the 


ſurpriſing 
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ſurprifing Revolution in Exgland (which happen d the next year) and 
alſo by the death of the two great Favourites of the two Crowns, Don 
Lewis de Haro, and Cardinal Magarin; who both died not very long 
after it; the Cardinal, probably, ſtruck with the wonder, if not the 
agony of that undream d of proſperity of our Kings Affairs; as if he 
had taken it ill, and laid it to heart, that God Almighty would bring 
ſuch a work to paſs in Europe, without his concurrence, and even 
againſt all his Machinations. 

DuR1NG the whole time of the Treaty, Lockhart had been at Bayonne, 
and frequently conſulted with the Cardinal, and was by him brought to 
Don Lewis twice or thrice, where they ſpoke of the mutual benefit 
that would redound to both, if a Peace were ſettled between Spain and 
Eneland. But the Cardinal treated Lockhart (who was in all other oc- 
caſions too hard for him) in ſuch a manner, that, till the Peace was upon 
the matter concluded, he did really believe it would not be made (as 
appear'd by ſome of his Letters from Bayonne, which fell into the King's 
hands) and to the laſt he was perſwaded, that Exgland ſhould be com- 
prehended in it, in terms to its ſatisfaction. 

THe King, the next day after he had ſent the Marquis of Ormond 
0 to Toulouſe, receiv d information upon the way, that the Treaty was 
abſolutely ended, and that Don Lewis was returnd to Madrid; to 
which giving credit, he concluded, that it would be to no purpoſe to 
proſecute his journey to Fuentarabia; and therefore was eaſily per- 
ſwaded by the Earl of Briſtol to take the neareſt way to Madrid, by 
entring into Spain aſſoon as they could; preſuming that the Marquis of 
Ormond would quickly conclude whither they were gone, and follow 


his Majeſty. With this reſolution, and upon this Intelligence, they m. xi 4 


continued their journey till they came to Saragoſa, the Metropolis of 


the Kingdom of Aragon. Here they receivd Advertiſement, that |... 9 


Treaty was not fully concluded, and that Don Lewis remain d ſtill at 
Fuentarabia. This was a new perplexity : at laſt they reſolv d, that the 
King, and the Earl of Briſtol, who had ſtill a mind to Madrid, ſhould 
ſtay at Saragoſa, whilſt O Neile ſhould go to Fuentarabia, and return 
with direction what courſe they were to ſteer. 

D ox Lewis, and the Marquis of Ormond, were in great confuſion 
with the apprehenſion that ſome ill Accident had befallen the King, 
when MO Neile arriv'd, and inform'd them by what accident, and miſ- 
intelligence, the King had reſolvd to go to Madrid, if he had not been 
better inform d at Saragoſa; where he now remain d, till he ſhould re- 
©ceive farther advice. Don Lewis was in all the diſturbance imaginable, 
when he heard the relation : he concluded that this was a trick of the 
Earl of Briſtols; that he held ſome Intelligence with Don Juan, and 
intended to carry the King to Madrid, whilſt he was abſent, with a 
purpoſe to affront him, and in hope to tranſact ſomewhat without his 
Privity. They were now to fave, and to borrow all the Money they 
could, to defray the Expences which muſt be ſhortly made for the In- 
terview, Marriage, and delivery of the Infanta, and all this muſt be 
ſpent upon the King of Erng/and's Entry, and Entertainment in Ma. 
drid; for a King ncognito was never heard of in Spain. The Marriage 
ewas concluded, and now another young unmarried King muſt be re- 
ceivd, and careſſed in that Court; which would occafion much diſcourſe 
both in Spain and France. All theſe things his melancholy had made 
him revolye; nor did he conceal the trouble he endured, from the Mar- 
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quis of Ormond, and S Harry Bennet; who aſſured him, that all that 

« was paſt was by meer miſtake, and without any purpoſe to decline 

Him, upon whoſe friendſhip alone the King abſolutely depended; and 
undertook poſitively, © that aſſoon as his Majeſty ſhould be inform d of 

ce his advice, he would make all the haſt thither he could, without thought 

« of doing any thing elſe: which Don Leuis deſired might be effected 

aſſoon as was poſſible. So O Neile return d to Saragaſa, and his Majeſty, 

mene re- without delay, made his Journey from thence to Fuentarabia, with as 


turns to Fuen- 


rarabia, much expedition as he could uſe. 
His Treat- 


Hi Treat. THE King was receiy'd according to the Spauiſb Mode and Genero- 
 Donlewisdefity, and treated with the ſame reſpect and reverence that could be 
o ſhew' to his Catholick Majeſty himſelf, if he had been in that place. 
Don Lewes deliver d all that could be ſaid from the King, his Maſter; 
« how much he was troubled, that the condition of his Affairs, and the 
* neceſlity that was upon him to make ſhortly a long journey, would 
not permit him to invite his Majeſty to Madrid, and to treat him in 
*that manner that was ſuitable to his Grandeur: that having happily 
concluded the Peace, he had now nothing ſo much in his thoughts, as 
* how he might be able to give, or procure ſuch aſſiſtance as his Ma- 
* zeſty Food in need of; and that he ſhould never be deſtitute of any. 
* thing, that His power and intereſt could help him to. Don Lewis for 
himſelf made all thoſe profeſſions, which could poſſibly be expected 
from him. He confeſſed, © that there was no proviſion made in the 
© Treaty that the two Crowns would jointly aſſiſt his Majeſty ; but, 
«that he believd the Cardinal would be ready to perform all good Ot- 
*fices towards him; and that, for his own particular, his Majeſty 
«ſhould receive good teſtimony of the profound veneration he had for 
cc him. 

Dox Leuis intimated a Wiſh, that his Majeſty could yet have ſome 
conference with the Cardinal; who was, as is ſaid, ſtill within diſtance. ,. 
Whereupon the King ſent the Marquis of Or mond to viſit him, and to 
let him know, that his Majeſty had a defire to come to him, that he 
might have ſome conference with him, and receive his counſel and ad- 
vice. But the Cardinal would by no means admit it; ſaid, “ it would 

ne Cardinal © adminiſter unſeaſonable jealouſy to the Parliament, without any man- 
ebe“ © ner of benefit to the King. He made many large profeſſions, which 
he could do well, of his Affection to the King; defired, © he would have 

* patience till the Marriage ſhould be over, which would be in the next 
„Spring; and till then their Majeſties muſt remain in thoſe parts: but, 

*afloon as that ſhould be diſpatched, the whole Court would return to, 
* Parts; and that he would not belong there, before he gave the King 
* {ome evidence of his Kindneſs and reſpect: other anſwer than this the 
Marquis could not obtain. 

AFTER his Majeſty had ſtayed as long as he thought convenient at 
Fuentarabia (tor he knew well that Don Lewis was to return to Ma- 
drid before the King of Spain could take any reſolution to begin, or 
order his own journey, and that he ſtayed there only to entertain his 
Majeſty} he diſcern d that he had nothing more to do than to return to 
Flauders; where, he was aſſured, his reception ſhould be better than it 
had been. So he declared his reſolution to begin his return on ſuch a, 
day. In the ſhort time of his ſtay there, the Earl of Briſtol, according 
to his excellent talent, which ſeldom failed him in any exigent, from 
as great a prejudice as could attend any Man, had wrought himſelf 0 

I muc 
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much into the good graces of all the Spaniards, that Don Lewis was 
willing to take him with him to Madrid, and that he ſhould be re- 
ceiv'd into the Ser vice of his Catholick Majeſty, in ſuch a Province as 
ſhould be worthy of him. So that his Majeſty had now a leſs Train to 
return with, the Marquis of Ormond, Daniel O Neile, and two or three 
Servants. 

Dox Lewis, with a million of excuſes that their expences had been 
ſo great, as had waſted all their Money, preſented his Majeſty with 
ſeven thouſand gold Piſtoles, © to defray, as he ſaid, the expences of his 
Journey, with affurance, © that, when he came into Hlanders, he 
«ſhould find all neceflary Orders for his better accommodation, and 
carrying on his buſineſs. So his Majeſty begun his Journey, _ took rb. King's re- 
Paris in his way to viſit the Queen his Mother, with whom a good un- Randes 
derſtanding was made upon removing all former miſtakes; and, towards Pri. 
the end of December, he return d to Bruſſels in good health; where he E. come 1 
found his two Brothers, the Dukes of York, and Gleceſter, impatiently e, B.. 
expecting him. cember. 

THe pleaſure and variety of his Journey, and the very civil treat- 

ment he had receiv'd from Don Lewis, with the good diſpoſition he had 
0 left the Queen his Mother in, had very much revived and refreſhed the 
Kings Spirit, and the joy for his return diſperſed the preſent Clouds. 
But he had not been long at Bruſſels, before he diſcernd the ſame me- 
lancholy and deſpair in the Countenances of moſt Men, which he had 
left there: and though there had ſome Changes happend in England, 
which might reaſonably encourage Men to look for greater, they had 
ſo often been diſappointed in thoſe Expectations, that it was a reproach 
to any Man to think that any good could come from thence. 

UyeoN this Melancholie conjuncture ſome about the King began to 
think of providing a Religion, as well as other conveniences, that might 
io be grateful to thoſe People and Places, where, and with whom they were 

like to refide. The Proteſtant Religion was found to be very unagree- 
able to their fortune, and they exerciſed their thoughts moſt how to get 
handſomely from it; and if it had not been for the King's own ſteadi- 
neſs, of which he gave great indications, Men would have been more out 
af countenance to have on d the faith they were of; and many made 
little doubt, but that it would ſhortly be very manifeſt to the King, 
that his Reſtoration depended wholely upon a conjunction of Catho- 
lick Princes, who cauld never be united, but on the behalf of Catholick 


oO 


Religion. 
* 40 Th E beſt the King could now look for, ſeem d to be a permiſſion to n. f of 
remain in Hlanders, with a narrow affignation for his bread, which 2 
. was a Melancholic condition for a King; nor could That be depended 
upon; for there were ſecret approaches made, bath from England and 
t Spain, towards a Peace; and the Spaniard had great reafon to defire it, 
. that he might meet with no obſtruction in his intended Conqueſt of 
r Portugal. And what influence any Peace might have upon his Maje- 
Is ſtys quiet, might reaſonably be apprehended. However, there being no 
'0 War in Flanders, the Dukes of Tork, and Gloceſter, could no longer re- 
it main in an unactive courſe of Life; and the Duke of Tork had a great 


Boo Family, impatient to be where they might enjoy plenty, and where they 

1 might be abſent from the King. And therefore, when the Marquis of 

m Carracena at this time brought the Duke of Tork a Letter from the Ti Det of 
ſo King of Spain, that he would make him El Aumiramte del Ocean, his , Spun 
ch Vol. 3. Yyy 2 Highneſs 
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Highneſs was exceedingly pleaſed with it, and thoſe about him ſo tranſ- 
ported with the promotion, that they thought any Man to be a declared 
Enemy to their Maſter, who ſhould make any objection againſt his ac- 
cepting it. And when they were told, © that it was not ſuch a preferment, 
that the Duke ſhould ſo greedily embrace it, before he knew what 
cc conditions he ſhould be ſubje& to, and what he might expect from it: 
that the Command had been in a younger Son of the Duke of Savoy, 
and at another time in a younger Son of the Duke of Florence, who 
e both grew quickly weary of it; for whatever title they had, the whole 
* Command was in the Saniſb Officers under them; and that, if the 
Duke were there, he might poſſibly have a competent Penſion to live 
on Shore, but would never be ſuffer d to go to Sea under any title of 
«Command, till he firſt changed his Religion; all this had no fignifica- 


tion with them; but they prevailed with his Royal Highneſs, to re- 


turn his conſent, and acceptation of the Office, by the ſame Courier 
who brought the Letter. 

Tae Marquis of Carracena likewiſe told the King, © that he had re- 
*ceiv'd Orders to put all things in a readineſs for his Expedition into Ex- 
* and, towards which he would add three thouſand Men to thoſe Troops 


The Lord Jer. © Which his Majeſty already had. At the ſame time the Lord Jermyn, » 


myn came to 
the King with 


and M'Yalter Mountague, came to the King from Paris, with many 


compliments Compliments from the Cardinal, © that when there ſhould be a Peace 


from the Car- 


dinal. 


4 between the two Northern Kings (for Sweden and Denmark were 
now in a War) © France would declare avowedly for the King; but in 
the mean time they could only aſſiſt him under hand; and to that 
«purpoſe, they had appointed three thouſand Men to be ready on the 
* Borders of France, to be tranſported out of Flanders, and thirty thou- 
*ſand Piſtoles to be diſpoſed of by the King to advance that Expedi- 
tion. S' Harry Bennet had ſent from Madrid a Copy of the Spaniſh 
Orders to the Marquis of Carracena; by which he was not (as he had 
told the King) to add three thouſand Men to the King's Troops, but to 
make thoſe which his Majeſty had, amount to the Number of three 
thouſand. But that which was ſtrangeſt, the King mult be obliged to 
embark them in France. The Men the Cardinal would provide, muſt 
be embarked in Flanders; and they who were to be ſupplied by Spain, 
mult be embarked in France. So that by theſe two ſpecious pretences, 
and profers, the King could only diſcern, that they were both afraid of 
offending Eng/and, and would offer nothing of which his Majeſty could 
make any uſe, before they might take ſuch a proſpect of what was like 
to come to paſs, that they might new form their Counſels. And the“ 
Lord Jermyn, and M Mountague, had ſo little expectation of Exglana, 
that they concurr'd both in opinion, that the Duke of Tork ſhould em- 
brace the opportunity that was offer d from Spain; to which they made 
no doubt the Queen would give her conſent. 

IN this ſtate of deſpair the Kings condition was concluded to be, 
about the beginning of March, old Style, 1659: and though his Majeſty, 
and thoſe few entruſted by him, had reaſon to believe that God would 


be more propitious tohim, from ſome great alterations in England; yet 


ſuch imagination was ſo looked upon as meer dotage, that the King 
thought not fit to communicate the hopes he had, but left all Men to caſt 5+ 
about for themſelves, till they were awaken'd, and confounded by ſuch 
a prodigious act of Providence, as God hath ſcarce vouchſafed to any Na- 
tion, fince he led his own choſen People through the Red Sea. 


\ 
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ATE R the defeat of Booth and Middleton, and the King's hopes Th Art of 
ſo totally deſtroy'd, the Parliament thought of tranſporting the Loyal f 


Families into the Barbadoes, and Jamaica, and other Plantations, leſt Pan = 


they might hereafter produce in Exgland Children of their Fathers Af. 
fections; and, by degrees, ſo to model their Army that they might never 
give them more trouble. They had ſent Lambert a thouſand pounds to 
buy him a Jewel; which he employ d better by beſtow ing it among 
the Officers, who might well deſerve it of him. This bounty of his, 


was quickly known to the Parliament; which concluded, that he in- ——— 


grows 


,otended to make a Party in the Army, that ſhould more depend upon je«v«: 


Him than upon Them. And this put them in mind of his former be- e 


haviour; and that it was by His advice, that they were firſt diſſolved, 
and that He in truth had helped to make Commell Protector, upon his 
promiſe that He ſhould ſucceed him; and that he fell from him only 
becauſe he had fruſtrated him of that expectation. They therefore re- 
ſolv'd to ſecure him from doing farther harm, aſſoon as he ſhould come 
to the Town. 

LAMBERT, inſtead of making haſt to them, found ſome delays in 
his march (as if all were not ſafe) to ſeiſe upon the Perſons of Delin- 
z-quents. He was well informd of their good purpoſes towards him, 
and knew that the Parliament intended to make a Peace with all For- 
reigners, and then to disband their Army, except only ſome few Regi- 
ments, which ſhould conſiſt only of Perſons at their own devotion. He 
foreſaw what His portion then mult be, and that all the ill he had done 
towards them would be remember'd, and the Good forgotten. He there- 
fore contrived a Petition, which was fign'd by the inferior Officers of 


s 


his Army; in which they deſired the Parliament, “that they might be 2 —— 


govern d, as all Armies uſed to be, by a General, who might be amongſt fLamberr 
them, and other Officers, according to their Qualities, ſubordinate to“ 


him. The Addreſs was intituled, 7 he humble Petition and Propoſals 
of the Army, under the Command of the Lord Lambert, in the late 
Northern Expedition. 

THEY made a large recapitulation of the many Services they had 
done, which they thought were forgotten; and that now lately they 
© had preſervd them from an Enemy, which, if they had been ſuffer d 
*to grow, would, in a ſhort time, have overrun the Kingdom, and en- 
* aged the Nation in a new bloody War; to which too many Men were 
* till inclined; and concluded with a defire, © that they would commit 
the Army to Feei7vood, as General; and that they would appoint Lam- 
oh rt to be Major General. Fleetwood was a weak Man, but very po- 
pular with all the praying part of the Army; a Man, whom the Par- 
liament would have truſted, if they had not reſolv'd to have no Gene- 
ral, being as confident of his fidelity to them, as of any Mans; and 
Lambert knew well he could govern him, as Cromwell had done Fair- 
fax, and then in the like manner lay him afide. This Petition was ſent 
by ſome truſty Perſon to ſome Colonels of the Army, in whom Lam- 
bert had confidence, to the end that they ſhould deliver it to Heet wood, 
to be by him preſented firſt to the Council of Officers, and afterwards 
to the Parliament. He reſolv d firſt to conſult with ſome of his Friends 
o for Their advice; and ſo it came to the notice of H 
diately inform'd the Parliament © of a Rebellion growing in the Army, 


a/lerig, who imme- This Petitio 


4 ro 
rg; 


© which, if not ſuppreſſed, would undo all they had done. They, as . : 
they were always apt to take alarms of that kind, would not have the * 


Yyy 3 patience 


ſionert to go- 
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patience to expect the delivery of the Petition, but ſent to Heetwood 
for it. He anſwer d, he had only a Copy, but that ſuch Officers, whom 
he named, had the Original. The Officers were preſently ſent for, but 
could not be found till the Afternoon; when they produced the Peti- 
tion. Whereupon the Parliament, that they might diſcountenance and 
They paf: = exclude any Addreſs of that kind, paſſed a Vote, that the having more 
»» mere Gus. * general Officers was a thing needleſs, chargeable, and dangerous to 
ral offers. cc the Common-wealth. 
TH1s put the whole Army into that diſtemper, that Lambert could 
wiſh it in; and brought the Council of Officers to meet again more 10 
| avowedly, than they had done fince the reviving of the Parliament. 
The Council of They prepared and preſented a Petition and Repreſentation to the Par- 
ge, liament; in which they gave them many good words, and affured them 
— of © their fidelity towards them; but yet that they would ſo far take 
tion to the care for their own preſervation, that they would not be at the Merc 
mem «9 their Enemies; and implied, that they having no way forfeited their 
Rights of Freemen, had likewiſe Privileges, which they would not quit; 
and then ſeconded the propoſals of the Northern Brigade with more 
warmth, and defired, © that whatever Perſons ſhould for the future 
groundleſly inform the Parliament againſt them, creating jealouſies, and» 
* caſting ſcandalous imputations upon them, may be brought to exami- 
ce nation, juſtice, and condign puniſhment. 
Tax Parliament, that was governd by Vane, and Haſlerig (the 
Heads of the Republick Party, though of very different Natures, and 
Underſtandings) found there would be no compounding this diſpute 
amicably, but that one Side muſt be ſupprefled. They reſolv'd there- 
fore to take away all hope of Subfiſtence from the Army, if they ſhould 
be inclined to make any alteration in the Government by force. In 
The Parlia- order thereunto they declared, that it ſhould be Treaſon in any Perſon 
— bs "« whatſoever to raiſe, levy, and collect Money, without conſent in Par. 
raiſe Money e liament. Then they made void all Acts for Cuſtom, and Exciſe; and 


without con- 


{ext of Parla- by this there was nothing left to maintain the Army, except they would 
wake vord a prey upon the People, which could not hold long. Next, they caſhier'd 
743-7, Lambert, and eight other principal Officers of the Army; with whom 
Lambert, and they were moſt offended, for ſubſcribing a Letter to all the other Forces 


eight other 


2-mcipal Of deſiring their concurrence with the Army in London, and conferr'd their 
r,, Regiments and Commands upon other Perſons, in whom they could 

Confide; and committed the whole Government of the Army into the 
They make fe. hands of ſeven Commiſſioners; who were, Fleetwood (whom they be- 
ne g. liev'd to have a great Intereſt in the Army, and ſo durſt not totally dif. + 
vern the Ar- oblige him) Ludlorv (who commanded the Army in Ireland) Monk 
E (who was their General in Scotland) Haſlerig, Walton, Morley, and 
Overton; who were all upon the place. 

THz Army was too far engaged to retire, and it was unskilfully 
done by the Parliament to provoke ſo many of them, being not ſure of 
a competent ſtrength to execute their Orders. But they had a great 
preſumption upon the City; and had already forgotten, how the Army 
baffled it about a dozen years before, when the Parliament had much 
more reputation, and the Army leſs terror. The Nine caſhier'd Officers 
were reloly'd not to part with their Commands, nor would the Soldiers;. 

' ſubmit to their new Officers; and both Officers and Soldiers conſulted 
their Affairs ſo well together, that they agreed to meet at #e/tmin/ter the 
next Morning, and determine to whoſe lot it would come to be caſhierd. 

5 a THE 
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The Parliament, to encounter this defign, ſent their Orders to thoſe n , 
Regiments whole fidelity they were confident of, to be the next morn Fe: *- <e- 
ing at We/tmmſter to defend them from force; and likewiſe ſent into fr the 
the City to draw down their Militia. Of the Army, the next morning, ®7 , 
there appear'd two Regiments of Foot, and four Troops of Horſe ; who 
were well arm'd and ranged themſelves in the Palace- yard, with a Re- 
ſolution to oppoſe all force that ſhould attempt the Parliament. Lam- 
bert intended they ſhould have little to do there; and divided his Party 
in the Army to the ſeveral places by which the City Militia could come 

"to Weſtminſter, with order © that they ſhould ſuffer none to march 
that way, or to come out of the Gates; then placed himſelf with ſome 
Troops in King-ſtreet, and before White-Hall,to expect when the Speaker 
would come to the Houſe; who, at his accuſtom'd hour, came, in his 
uſual State, guarded with his Troop of Horſe. Lambert rode up to the [amber | 
Speaker, and told him, © there was nothing to be done at VWeſiminſter, as rexe- 
and therefore adviſed him © toreturn back again to his Houſe : which 2 cis, 
he refuſed to do, and endeavour d to proceed, and called to his Guard 2 , 
to make way. Upon which Lambert rode to the Captain, and pulled © 
him offhis Horſe; and bid Major Creed, who had formerly Commanded 

ao that Troop, to mount into his Saddle; which he preſently did. Then 
he took away the Mace, and bid Major Creed conduct M' Lenthal to 
his Houſe. Whereupon they made his Coach-man turn, and without 
the leaſt contradiction the Troop march d very quietly, till he was 
alighted at his own Houſe; and then diſpoſed of themſelves as their 
new Captain commanded them. 

WHEN they had thus ſecured themſelves from any more Votes, Lam. 
bert ſent to thoſe who had been order d into the Palace-yard by the 
Parliament, to withdraw to their Quarters; which they refuſed to do; 
at which he ſmiled, and bid them then to ſtay there; which they did 

zo till towards the evening: but then finding themſelves laughed at, that 
they had nothing to do, and that the Parliament fate not, they defired 
that they might repair to their Quarters; which they were appointed 
to do. But their Officers were caſhierd; and ſuch ſent to command 
as Lambert thought fit; who found all ſubmiſſion and obedience from 
the Soldiers, though no body yet knew who had power to command 
them. There was no Parliament, nor any Officer in the Army who was 
by his Commiſſion above the degree of a Colonel, nor had any of them 
power to command more than his own Regiment. 

WHEREUPON the Officers of the Army meet together and declare, ; 

o that the Army finding it ſelf without a General, or other general Of- 
© ficers, had Themſelves made choice of Fleetwood to be their General, n. offer: 
and of Lambert to be their Major General, and of Desborough to be , fla. 
* Commiſſary General of the Horſe; and that they bound themſelves to gc Go! 
e obey them in their ſeveral Capacities, and to adhere to, and defend 
*them. Upon the publiſhing this Declaration, they aſſum d their ſe- 
veral Provinces; and the whole Army took Commiſſions from their 
new General; and were as much united, as if they were under Crom- 
well, and look'd upon it as a great deliverance, that they ſhould no 
more be ſubject to the Parliament; which they all deteſted. 

' Bur theſe Generals were not at eaſe; they knew well upon what 
{lippery ground they ſtood : the Parliament had ſtopped all the Chan- 
nels in which the Revenue was to run; put an end to all payments of 
Cuſtom and Exciſe; and to revive theſe Impoſitions, by which the 


| Army 


* 
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Vane's and . 
Haſlerig's 
parts in this 
buſeneſs, 


Army might receive their Wages, required another Authority than of 
the Army it ſelf. The divifions in the Parliament, had made the out- 
rage that was committed upon it leſs reproachful. Vane, who was much 
the wiſeſt Man, found he could never make that Aſſembly ſettle ſuch a 
Government as He affected, either in Church or State: and Haſler, 
who was of a rude, and ſtubborn Nature, and of a weak underſtanding, 
concurr'd only with him in all the fierce Counſels, which might more 
irrecoverably difinherit the King, and root out his Majeſty's Party: in 
all other things relating to the Temporal, or Ecclefiaftical matters, they 
were not only of different judgements, but of extraordinary animoſity . 
againſt each other. 

V aNE was a Man not to be deſcribed by any Character of Religion; 
in which he had ſwallow'd ſome of the fancies, and extravagancies of 
every Se&, or Faction; and was become (which cannot be expreſſed by 
any other Language than was peculiar to that time) a Man above Or. 
dinances, unlimited, or unreſtraind by any rules, or bounds preſcribed 
to other Men, by reaſon of his perfection. He was a perfect Enthuſiaſt; 
and, without doubt, did believe himſelf inſpired; which ſo far corrupted 
his reaſon and underſtanding (which in all matters without the Verge 
of Religion was Superior to that of moſt Men) that he did at ſome time: 
believe, he was the Perſon deputed to Reign over the Saints upon Earth 
for a thouſand years. 

HAasSLERIG was, as to the State, perfectly Republican; and as to 
Religion, perfectly Presbyterian: and ſo he might be ſure never to be 
troubled with a King or a Biſhop, was indifferent to other things; only 
he believ'd the Parliament to be the only Government that would in- 
fallibly keep thoſe two out ; and his credit in the Houſe was greater than 
the others; which made Vane leſs troubled at the Violence that was 
uſed (though he would never adviſe it) and appear willing enough to 
confer, and joyn with thoſe who would find any other hinge to hang; 
the Government upon: ſo he preſently enter d into converſation with 
thoſe of the Army, who were moſt like to have Authority. 

A Mope1. of ſuch a Government, as the People muſt acquieſce in, 
and ſubmit to, would require very much Agitation, and very long time; 
which the preſent conjuncture would not bear: nor were there enough 


4 committee Of one mind, to give great Authority to their Counſels. In This they 


of Safety con- 
' Hituted by the 


Army. 


could agree, which might be an expedient towards more ripe reſolutions, 
*that a Number of Perſons ſhould be choſen, who, under the ſtyle of a 
© Committee of Safety, ſhould aflume the preſent entire Government, 
* and have full power to revive all ſuch Orders, or to make new, which 4 
«might be neceſſary for raiſing of Money, or for doing any thing elſe 
* which ſhould be judged for the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom; and 
* to conſider and determine, what form of Government was fit to be 
*ere&ed, to which the Nation was to ſubmit. They alſo declared © all 
the Orders, Acts, or pretended Acts made in Parliament on the 10, II, 
*and 12 of October before their Interruption, to be void and null to all 
*1intents and purpoſes, as if they had never been. 

To this new Invention, how wild ſoever, they believ'd the People 
would be perſwaded, with the Aſſiſtance of the Army, to pay a tempo- 
rary Obedience, in hope of another ſettlement ſpeedily to enſue. They 
agreed that the Number of this Committee of Safety ſhould confiſt of 
three and twenty Perſons; fix or ſeven Officers of the Army, whereof 
Fleetwood, Lambert and Desborough where three; Ireton, Lord Mayor 

of 
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of London, and Tichburn, the two principal Officers of the Militia of 
the City, with four or fire more Citizens of more private Names; but 
Men tryed, and faithful to the Republick Intereſt, and not like to give 
any countenance to Presbyterians (for they were very jealous of that 
Party generally) beſides three or four others of thoſe who had been the 
Kings Jutgh. with Warreſton, Vane, Steel, and Whitlock, whom they 
made Keeper of their. Great Seal. 
- Tavs having choſen each other, and agreed that they ſhould-exer- 
ciſe the whole Legiſlative power of the Nation, and proclaim'd them. 
o ſelves the Committee of Safety for the Kingdom, and required all People + 
to pay them obedience, and iſſued out their Warrants for all things 
which they thought good for themſelves, to which there appear'd a ge- 
neral ſubmiſſion and acquieſcence, that they might be ſure to receive 
no diſturbance from thoſe of their own Tribe in any Parts, they ſent q 
Colonel Cobbet to Scotland, to perſwade General Man to a concurrence — | 
with them; and becauſe they were not confident of him (there being 71am 
great emulation between Him and Lambert ) to work upon as many of 
his Officers as he could; there being many in that Army of whoſe Af 
fections they were well aſſured; and, at the ſame time, they ſent another 
| a Colonel into Ireland, to diſpoſe the Army there to a ſubmiſſion to their 22 
Power and Authority. 2 
BEFORE the Parliament was routed, they diſcern d what Lambert s 
Intrigues would ſhortly produce; and therefore had writ to Mont, 
that he would take care of his Army, leſt it ſhould be corrupted againſt 
* him, which they knew was endeavouring; and Haſlerig, who had ſome 
friendſhip with him, writ particularly to him “ to continue firm to the 
« Parliament; and to aſſure him, that before Lambert ſhould be able 
to be near him to give him any trouble, he would give him other di- 
7 — 3 _ time after Lambert had _ that violence 
0 upon the Speaker, ſa that they could meet no more, Haſlerig, Walton, Halerig, 
1 Morley, three of the Commiſſioners of the Government of the Ar- —— 
my, went to Poriſmauth; where Colonel Hhetham the Governour was ᷣ ih 
their Friend, and devoted to the Presbyterian. Republican Party; for 
that diſtinction was now grown amongſt them; Others, and the moſt 
conſiderable of that Party, profeſſing © that they very much deſired Mo- 
« narchical Government, and the Perſon of the King, fo that they might 
© have him without Epiſcopacy; and enjoy the Lands of the Church; 
which they had divided among them. Theſe three were well receiv'd at 
Portſmouth; and that they might de without any diſturbance there, the 
„ Governour turn d all ſuch Officers and Soldiers out of the Town, who 
were ſuſpected to be, or might be made of the Party of the Army; and 
Calonel Morięr, whoſe Intereſt was in Suſſex, cafily drew in enough 
of his Friends, to make them very ſecure in their Garriſon; which the 
Commu tee of Safety thought would be quickly reduced, if all the reft 
of the Kingdom were at their Devotion; nor did the matter it ſelf much 
trouble them; for they knew that Haſlerig would never be induced to 
ſerve the King, whoſe Iutereſt only could break all their Meaſures. 
Zur this dpen declaring of Porg/moutb fat the Parliament happen d 
nat till the fallowing December. That which gave them real trouble 
30 59 was, that they receiv d bald Letters from Mandy about the end of OfFo- Monk , 
ber; who preſum d to cenfure, and ſind fault with what-tliey had dene, or in 2 
in uſing ſuch force and violence tothe Parliament, from whom they 7 ufo 
had all their Power q ſhortly after they heard _ 5 
Vol. » 221 
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reef Ben he had poſſeſſed himſelf of Berrvick. But that which troubled them 
prijess moſt was, that aſſoon as Cabbet came into Scotland; he was committed 
coders Cloſe Priſoner to Edenborough-Caſtle; and that Mont uſed. extraordi- 
and purg:s bi nary diligence to purge his Army, and turn all the Fanaticks, and other 
£1 7 **- Perſons who were ſuppoſed by him to have any inelination to Lambert, 
and his Party, both out of the Army, and the Kingdom; ſending them 
under a Guard into Berwick, and from thence diſmiſſing them into 
England, under the penalty of death, if they were ever after found in 
Scotland. This was an Alarm worthy of their fear, and evidence enough, 
that they were never to expect . Monk to be of their Party: beſides that = 
they had always look d upon him as entirely devoted to the Perſon of 
Cromwell; otherwiſe, without obligation to any Party or Opinion, and 
more like to be ſeduced by the King, than any Man who had Autho- 
Lambert at rity in the three Kingdoms: therefore they refolv'd to ſend Lambert, 
2 ln, with their whole Army into the North, that he might at leaſt ſtop 
him in any march he ſhould think of making; reſerving only ſome 
Troops to guard themſelves, and keep the Town quiet, and ſome others 
to ſend to Poriſmouth, if not to reduce it, at leaſt to hinder the Garri- 
ſon there from making Incurſions into the two:Neighbour Count ies of 
| Suſſex, and Hamſbire, where they had many Friends. | _ 
WHILST all preparations were making for the Army to march to- 
wards Scotland, the Committee of. Safety reſolv d once mote to try if 
they could induce Mozk to a conjunction with them; and to that pur- 
poſe they ſent to him two ſuch Perſons as they thought might be grate. 
Tie ſend ful to him; of whom one was his Wife s Brother; and after them ſome 
te Monk. Officers of the Army, and two Independent Miniſters, with offers of 
any thing he could deſire of advantage to himſelf, or for any of his 
fer ork Friends. He receiv'd theſe Men with all imaginable civility and cour- 
teſy, making great profeſſions'© that he defired nothing more, than to 
«unite Himſelf and his Army with that of Erg/and, provided that there: 
* might be a Lawful power, to which they might all be ſubject: but 
that the Force that had been uſed upon the Parliament, was an Action 
of ſuch a Nature, that was deſtructive to all Government, and that it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore that to its Freedom, Rights, 
Fand Privileges; which being done, he would uſe all the inſtance and 
e credit he had to procure an Act of Pardon, and Oblivion, for all that 
nad been done amiſs} and this would unite both Parliament and Army 
for the publick Safety, which was apparently threaten d and ſhaken d 
by this difunion: He added, that he ſo much deſired Peace and Union, 
8 and ſo little thought of uſing Force, that he would appoint three Of- 
forer; rorreat © ficers of his Army, Ms, Clobery, and Knight; to go to London, and 
Fes of 42 treat with u Committee Safety, of all particulars neceſſary there- 
4e e Lon c unĩto. When the Perſuns ſent trom London gave an Account of their 
reception, and of the great proſe ſſions the General made, and his reſolu- 
tion to ſend: a Cummittee tu treat upon the Actommodation, ibe Cam- 
| mutee of Safety was very well pleaſed; and conchuded, that the famevt 
10 pr of their Armyꝭs march had frighted hire? ſo. that} as they, wallingly-em- 
- Treaty, braced the Overture! afl Tteaty, they likewiſe appointed Lamberti to 
haſten his March, and to make no ſtay; till-be-ſhouldobome'to New- 
Caſtle. All which he obferv'd with great punctuality and c xpeditiounꝭ . 
nm., his Army ſtill encreaſing till he came thit her.. 
L GENERAL Monk: vas A Gentleman of a very good Extraction, of 
Gen. Monk. veny ancient Family in Deva. ſture, always very loyally uffectetl. Being 
LL A a younger 
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a younger Brother, he enter'd early into the life and condition of a Sol. 
dier, upon that Stage where ſome of all Europe then acted, between the 


Spaniard and the Dutch; and had the reputation of a very good Foot- . 


Officer in the Lord Yere's Regiment in Holland, at the time when he 
aſſign d it to the Command of Colonel Goring. When the firſt Troubles 
begun in Scotland, Monk, and many other Officers of the Nation, left 
the Dutch Service, and betook themſelves to the Service of the King: 
In the beginning of the /r:/b Rebellion, he was ſent thither, with the 
Command of the Lord Leiceſſers own Regiment of Foot (who was 
then Lieutenant of Ireland) and continued in that ſervice with ſingular 
reputation of courage, and conduct. When the War broke out in England 
between the King and the Parliament, he fell under ſome diſcountenance, 
upon a ſuſpicion of an inclination to the Parliament; which proceeded 
from his want of bitterneſs in his diſcourſes againſt them, rather than 
from any inclination towards them; as appear d by his behaviour at Nant- 
aich, where he was taken Priſoner, and remain d in the Tower till the 
end of the War. For though his behaviour had been ſuch in Ireland, 
when the tranſportation of the Regiment from thence, to ſerve the 
King in England, was in debate, that it was evident enough he had no 
, mind his Regiment ſhould be ſent on that Expedition, and his Anſwer 
to the Lord of Ormond was ſo rough, and doubtful, that he thought 
not fit to truſt him, but gave the Command of the Regiment to Harry 
Warren, the Lieutenant Colonel of it, an excellent Officer, generally 
known, and exceedingly beloved where he was known; yet when thoſe 
Regiments were ſent to Che/ter, and there were others at the ſame time 
ſent to Briſtol, and with them Monk went under ſome Cloud, and from 
Briſtol to the King at Oxford, where he was known to many Perſons 
of Quality (and his eldeſt Brother being at the ſame time moſt zealous 
in the King's Service in the Weſt, and moſt uſeful) his profeſſions were 
zo {0 fincere (he being, throughout his whole life, never ſuſpected of diſ- 
ſimulation ) that all Men there thought him very worthy of all truſt; 
and the King was willing to ſend him into the Weſt, where the Gentle- 
men had a great opinion of his ability tocommand. But he defired that 
he might ſerve with his old Friends and Companions; and ſo, with the 
King's leave, made all haſt towards Cheſter; where he arriv'd the very 
day before the Defeat at Nantwich; and though his Lieutenant Colo- 
nel was very deſirous to give up the Command again to him, and to receive 
his Orders, he would by no means at that time take it, but choſe to 
ſerve, as a Voluntier, in the firſt Rank, with a Pike in his hand; and 
was the next day, as was ſaid, taken Priſoner with the reſt, and with 
moſt of the other Officers ſent to Hull, and ſhortly after from thence to 
the Tower of London. 

HE was no ſooner there, than the Lord Liſſe, who had great kind- 
neſs for him, and good Intereſt in the Parliament, with much impor- 
tunity endeavour d to perſwade him to take a Commiſſion in that Ser- 
vice, and offer d him a Command ſuperior to what he had ever had before; 
which he poſitively and diſdainfully refuſed to accept, though the ſtreights 
he ſuffer d in Priſon were very great, and he thought himſelf not kindly 
dealt with, that there was neither care ſor his Exchange, nor Money ſent 

;: for his ſupport. But there was all poſſible endeavour uſed for the firſt, 
by offering ſeveral Officers of the ſame Quality for his Exchange; which 
was always refuſed; there having been an Ordinance made, © that no 
Officer who had been tranſported out of Ireland, ſhould ever be ex- 
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changed; ſo that moſt of them remain d ſtill in Priſon with him in the 
Tower, and the reſt in other Priſons; who all underwent the ſame hard- 
ſhips by the extreme neceſſity of the King's condition, which could not 
provide Money enough for their ſupply; yet all was done towards it that 
was poſſible. | vita 

WHEN the War was at an end, and the King a Priſoner, Crommell 
prevaild with Monk, for his liberty and preferment, to engage himſelf 
again in the War of Ireland. And from that time, Mont continued 
very firm to Cromwell, who was liberal, and bountiful to him, and 
took him into his entire confidence; and after he had put the Com. 10 
mand of Scotland into his hands, he feared nothing from thoſe Quar- 
ters; nor was there any Man in either of the Armies, upon whoſe fi- 
delity to himſelf Cromwe!/ more depended. And thoſe of his Weſtern 
friends, who thought beſt of him, thought it to no purpoſe to make 
any Attempt upon him, whilſt Cromwe/ lived. But aſſoon as He was 
dead, Monk was generally looked upon as a Man more inclined to the 
King, than any other in great Authority, if he might diſcover it with- 
out too much loſs or hazard. His Elder Brother had been entirely de- 
voted to the King's Service, and all his Relations were of the ſame faith. 
He himſelf had no fumes of Fanaticiſm to turn his head, nor any ere. » 
dit with, or dependence upon any who were ſway d by thoſe trances. 

H# had a younger Brother, a Divine, who had a Parſonage in De. 
vonſhire, and had, through all the ill times, carried himſelf with ſingu- 
lar Integrity; and, being a Gentleman of a good Family, was in great 
reputation with all thoſe who conſtantly adhered to the King. S. Hugh 
Pollard, and S' John Greenul, who had both friendſhip for the Gene- 
ral, and old acquaintance, and all confidence in his Brother, adviſed 
with him, © whether, fince Cromvel/ was now gone, and in all reaſon 
e it might be expected that his death would be attended with a general 
Revolution, by which the King's Intereſt would be again diſputed, he 
did not believe, that the General might be wrought upon, in a fit 
* conjuncture, to ſerve the King, in which, they thought, he would 
*he ſure to meet with a univerſal concurrence from the whole Scoti 
Nation. The honeſt Clergy-man thought the Overture ſo reaſonable, 
and wiſhed ſo heartily it might be embraced, that he offer'd himſelf to 
make a journey to his Brother into Scoz/and, upon pretence of a viſit 
(there having been always a brotherly Affection perform'd between 
them) and directly to propoſe it to him. Pollard and Greenvil inform'd 
the King of this defign; and believ d well themſelves of what they wiſh'd 
ſo much, and defired his Majeſty's approbation, and Inſtruction. The. 


| King had reaſon to approve it; and ſent ſuch direction as he thought 


moſt proper for ſuch a Negotiation. Whereupon his Brother begun his 
journey towards Edenborough, where the General receiv'd him well. 
But after he had ſtaid ſome time there, and. found an opportunity to 
tell him on what Errand he came, He ſoon diſmiſſed him, without diſ- 
covering to him any inclination to the bufineſs he came about, adviſing 


him to return no more to him with ſuch Propoſitions. 


IN truth, at that time, the General had not given the leaſt publick 
roof that he had any thought, or purpoſe of contributing to the King's 
eſtoration, which he might poſſibly think to be deſperate. Some ra- 
ther believd, that the diſpofition, which afterwards grew in him, to- 
wards it, did ariſe from divers Accidents, which fell out in the courſe 
of Affairs, and ſeem'd even to oblige him to undertake that which in 
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the end conduced ſo much to his greatneſs and glory: yet from that 
very time, his Brother's Inclinations to the King being known, and his 
journey taken notice of, it was generally believ d in &otland that he 
had a purpoſe to ſerve the King; which his Majeſty took no pains to 
diſclaim either there or in England. | 
Now upon the ſeveral ſuddain Changes in Eng/and, and the Army's 
poſſeſſing it ſelf of the entire Government, Monk ſaw he ſhould be Mont: je 
quickly overrun and deſtroy'd by Lambert's greatneſs, of which he had beg = 
always great emulation, if he did not provide for his own ſecurity. And 0 . 
:»therefore when he heard of his march towards the North, he uſed all in- 
ventions to get time, by entring into Treaties, and in hope that there 
would appear ſome other Party that would own and avow the Parlia- 
ment's Intereſt, as He had done: nor did he then manifeſt to have more 
in his purpoſe, than his own profit and honour, under the eſtabliſhment 
of that Government. 
WHEN he heard of Lamberts being paſſed Jork, and his making 
haſt to New-Ca/{le, and had purged out of his Army all thoſe whoſe 
affections and fidelity were ſuſpected by him, he call d together an AC 
ſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a Convention of the States of Scotland; He © . 
20 which he had ſubdued to all imaginable tameneſs, though he had exer -, of che 
ciſed no other power over them than was abſolutely neceſſary to reduce 7. 
that People to an entire ſubmiſſion to that Tyrannical Yoke. In all his 
other carriage towards them, but what was in order to that end, he was 
friendly and companiable enough; and as he was feard by the Nobility, 
and hated by the Clergy, ſo he was not unlov'd by the Common People, 
who receiv'd more Juſtice, and leſs oppreſſion from him, than they had 
been accuſtom'd to under their own Lords. When this Convention ap- E 4/047 
pear'd before him, he told them, © that he had receiv'd a Call from Hea.. 
* ven, and Earth, to march with his Army into England, for the better 
zo© ſettlement of the Government there; and though he did not intend 
* his abſence ſhould be long, yet he foreſaw that there might be ſome 
© diſturbance of the Peace which they enjoy d; and therefore he ex- 
te pected, and deſired, that, in any ſuch occaſion, they would be ready 
to joyn with the Forces he left behind in their own defence. In the 
ſecond place, which was indeed all he cared for from them, he very 
earneſtly preſſed them, that they would pay in a preſent Sum of Mo- 
*ney out of the Arrears of their Taxes, for ſupplying the neceſſities of 
*the Army, without which it could not well march into England. 
FROM the time that he had ſettled his Government in that King- 
dom, he had ſhew'd more kindneſs to, and uſed more familiarity with 
ſuch Perſons as were moſt notorious for Affection to the King, as find- 
ing them a more direct and punctual People than the reſt: and when 
theſe Men reſorted to him upon this Convention, though they could 
draw nothing from him of promiſe, or intimation to any ſuch purpoſe, 
yet he was very well content they ſhould believe that he carried with 
him very good Inclinations to the King; by which imagination of theirs, 
he receiv d great Advantage: for they pay d him the Arrears of a twelve 
Months Tax over the Kingdom; which complied with his wiſh, and 
partly enabled him to draw his Army together. And after he had aſ- 
ſign d thoſe whom he thought fit to leave behind him, and afterwards 
put them under the Command of Major General Morgan, he march'd 
with the reſt to Berwick; where a good part of his Horſe and Foot ex- 
pected him; having refuſed to ratify the Treaty fign'd by his Commiſ- 
4 3 ſioners 
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ſioners at London, and committed Colonel ks, one of them, upon 
his return to tand, for having conſented to ſomething prejudicial” 
to him, and expreſly contrary to his Inſtructions. However he defired 
to gain farther time, and agreed to another Treaty to be held at New. 
Caſtle ; which, though he knew it would be governd by Lambert, was 
like not to be without ſome benefit to himſelf, becauſe it would keep 
up the opinion in he Committee of Safety, that he was inclined to an 

4 ccommodation of Peace. | ., 

Lambert I was towards the end of November, that Lambert with his Ar. 

Zn my arrivd at Neu, Caſtle, where he found the Officers and Soldiers, 

New-Caftle whom Monk had caſhierd; and who, he perſwaded the People, had de- 

IG ſerted Monk, for his infidelity to the Common-wealth, and that moſt 

emder. of thoſe, who yet ſtay'd with him, would do fo too, aſſoon as he ſhould 

be within diſtance to receive them. But he now found his confidence 
had carried him too far, and that he was at too great a diſtance to give 
that relief to his Commzttee of Safety, which it was like to ſtand in need 
of. Haſlerig and Morley were now looked upon as the Perſons inveſted 
with the Authority of Parliament , whoſe Intereſt was ſupported by 
them; and the Officer, who was ſent by the Committee of Safety to re. 
ſtrain them in Port/mouth, or rather to reſtrain Perſons from reſorting ,, 3 
to them, found himſelf deſerted by more than half his Soldiers; who 
declared that they would ſerve the Parliament, and ſo went into 

The Soldiers Portſmouth; and another Officer, who was ſent with a ſtronger Party 

es e. to ſecond them, diſcovering, or fomenting the ſame Affections in his 

volle Soldiers, very frankly carried them to the ſame place: ſo that they 
were now grown too Numerous to be containd within that Garriſon, 
but were quarter'd to be in readineſs to march whither their Generals, 
Haſlerig and Morley, would conduct them. 

Trex City took new Courage from hence; and what the Maſters durſt 
not publickly own, the Apprentices did, their diſlike of the preſent Go-ze 
vernment; and flocking together in great Multitudes, declared, © that 
they would have a free Parliament. And though Colonel Hew/or: (a 
bold fellow, who had been an ill Shoemaker, and afterwards Clerk to 
a Brewer of ſmall Beer) who was left to guard the Committee of Safety, 

The City A. ſuppreſſed that Commotion by marching into the City, and killing ſome 

rae wy” of the Apprentices, yet the loſs of that blood inflamed the City the 

% more againſt the Army; which, they ſaid, © was only kept on foot to 

* murther the Citizens. And it was ſaid, they cauſed a Bill of Inditment 
to be prepared againſt Heuſon for thoſe Murthers. The Common Coun- 
cil appeard every day more refractory, and refuſed to concur in any e 
thing that was propoſed to them by he Committee of Safety : which 
begun to be univerſally abhorr d, as like to be the Original of ſuch an- 
other Tyranny as Cromwel//had erected, ſince it wholely depended upon 
the power and ſpirit of the Army: though, on the other hand, the 
Committee proteſted and declared to them, © that there ſhould be a 
Parliament called to meet together in February next, under ſuch qua- 
*lifications and reſtrictions, as might be ſure to exclude ſuch Perſons 
«who would deſtroy them. But this gave no ſatisfaction, every Man 
remembring the Parliament that had been packed by Cromwell. 

Lawſon rd BUT that which broke the heart of the Committee of Safety, was the 50 


— 5 {1k revolt of their favourite Vice- Admiral Lawſon, a Man at that time ap- 
Parliament, pearing at leaſt as much Republican, as any amongſt them; as much an 
the River. Independent, as much an Enemy to the Presbyterians and to the Co- 


venant, 
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venant, as & Harry Vane himſelf; and a great dependent upon 8' Harty 
Vane; and one whom they had "raiſed to that Command in the Fleet, 
that they might be ſure to have the Sea. men ſtill at their devotion. This 
Man with his whole Squadron, came into the River, and declared fbr 
the Parliament; which was ſo unexpected, that they would not believe 
it; but ſent 8 Harry Vane, and two others of great intimacy with Law: 
ſon, to confer with him; who, when they came to the Fleet, found & 
Anthony Able Cooper, and two others, Members of the Parliament, 
who had ſo fully prepoſſeſſed him, that he was deaf to all their Charms: 
and told them, © that he would ſubmit to no Authority but that of the 
« Parliament. 


Udo the fame of this, Haſlerig and Morley reſol d with thee Hua and 


Troops to leave Portſmouth, and to march towards London, where fan Na. 


their friends now prevail d ſo much. And the news of this march _ 
raiſed new thoughts in thoſe Soldiers who had been left by Lambert to don. 
execute any Orders, which they ſhould receive from the Committees o 
Safety. The Officers of theſe Regiments had been caſhier d by the Cou 
cil of Officers, or he Committee of Safety, for adhering to the Parti 
ment; and their Commands having been given to other Men, who had - 
zo been diſcountenanced by the Parliament, the Regiments fot a time ap. * 
pear d as much confirmed in the Intereſt of the Army, as could ge 
wiſhed. But theſe caſhier'd Officers, upon ſo great revolutions in the 
City and the Navy, and the Neus of the Advance of Haſlerig and 
Morley, reſolv d to confer with their old Soldiers, and try whether 
they had as much credit with them as their new Officets: and found 
ſo much encouragement, that, at a time appointed ; they put them- 
ſelves into the heads of their Regiments, and marched With them into | 
the field; whence, after a ſhort conference together, and-renewir 
yows to each other never more to deſert the Parliament, they all march&7*, lies 
into Chancery. Lane to the Houle of the Speaker; and proſeſſed then — 
"reſolution to live and die with the Parliament and never more [77 ee 4 — — 
ſwer ve from their fidelity to it. _— the 
LAMBERT, upon the firſt News of the froward Spirit in the City! 5 
had ſent back Desborongb Regiment; which was now marched as near | "9 
London as & Albans; where, hearing what their fellows at e/tniw-. 
fler, with whom they were to joyn, had done, they reſolyed-not to be 
the laſt in their Submiſſion; bur declared that they likewiſe were for the besen. 
Parliament and gave the Speaker notice of their obedienee. In all -L . 
theſe ſeveral tergiverſations of the Soldiers, General Neetuood remain d 1 
till in conſultations with ſhe Commurree 'of Safety; and ien any In z Teese 
"telligence was brought of any mutmur amongſt the Soldiers, by which” a 
a revolt might enſue, and he was deficed to go amongſt them to con. 
firm them, he would fall upon his Knees to his prayers,” and could 
hardly be ptevail d withto go to them. And when he was atontzſt them, 
and in the middle of any diſcourſe, he would InvVite them all to prayers. 
and put himſelf upon his Knees before them: and when dme of His 
friends impartuncd him to appear more vigorous in the urge he Wd! 
without which they mult be all deſtroy 0 they could 26610 © other an. 
ſwer from him, than “ that God 10 ſpit in his ſuce, and would not 
heat tüm: fb that Men ceaſed to why Lambert had Peary”. * 
him to tho Office of General, and en cvanente wür the ſeednd Con 
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LNTAiL the Speaker, dor his now Doechuration uf te Soldiers,” 


recover d 
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Lenchal ge, recover d his Spirit, and went into the City, conferrd with the Lord 
e 19; Mayor and Aldermen, and declared to them, © that the Parliament 
«© would meet (though not immediately) within very few days. For, as 
the Members were not many, who were alive, and ſufferd to meet as 
the Parliament, ſo they were now diſperſed into ſeveral places. Then 
-tanges the hg went to the Tower, and, by his own Authority, remov'd the Lieu. 
Comer! tenant, who had been-confirm'd there by the Committee of Safery 
and put 8. Ani bon Aſbley Cooper, and other Members of the Parlia. 
| ment, into the Government and Command of the Tower. utl'7 
The Parlie- AL. L things being in this good Order, He and the Members met again 10 
= =» together at Weſtminſter, on December the 26", and aſſumed the Govern: 
Weſtminſter. ment of the three Kingdoms, out of which they had been twice before 
caſt, with ſo much reproach and infamy. Aſſaon as they came together, 
they repealed their Ack againſt the payment of Exciſe and Cuſtoms; 
and put thoſe Collections into the ſtate they had been formerly in, that 
they might be ſure not to be without Money to pay their Proſelyte 
Forces, and to carry on their other expences. Then they appointed 
Commiſſioners to direct the Quarters into which the Army ſhould be 
They order put; and made an Order, that all the Troops under the Command of 
Sr heir Lambert, without ſending any direction to him, ſhould repair to thoſe» 
ſeveral Ne- Quarters to which they were aſſign d. 

: .. T'x1s Man was now in adiſconſalate condition, as Mont approach'd 
nearer to him, very many of his Soldiers deſerted him, and went tothe 
other. The Lord Fairfax had raiſed Forces, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Tork, without declaring: any thing of his purpoſe. And this laſt Order 
of the Parliament ſo entirely ſtrippd Lambert of his Army, that there 

Lambert remain d net with him above one hundred Horſe; all the reſt return d 
e An, to their Quarters with all quietneſs and reſignation; and himſelf was 
- bee, ſome time after committed to the Tower. The reſt of the Officers of 

e the Army ; who had been formerly caſhierd by the Parliament, and 
had reſum d their Commands that they might break it, were again dif- 
miſſed from their Charges, and committed Priſoners to their own 
| Vane, and Houſes. 8. Herry Vaue, and divers other Members of the Houſe who 
Other: who, hag concurred. with th (ummittęe of Safety, were likewiſe confined to 
with the their awe Houſes: ſo that the Parliament ſeem'd now again poſſeſſed 
Safety, cov. Of a more abſolute Authority than ever it had been, and to be without 

Heeg, any danger of appoſition, or contradictiun. Tor 

Iux other changes and fluctuations had ſtill adminiſter d ſome hopes 

to the King z and the daily breaking out of new Animoſities amongſt the 

Chief Miniſters, of the former miſchiefs, diſpoſed Men to believe that . 

the Government, might at laſt reſt upon the old foundation. Men ex - 
pected, that 4 very: ſharp. Engagement between Lambert and Monk 
might makę their parts of the Army for ever after irreconcilable, and 
that al} Nerties would be at laſt obliged to conſent to a new Parliament; 
jn the elechon whereot there was a reaſonable belief, that the general 
temper of dhe People would cheoſe ſober and wiſe Men, who would ra- 
thea bind up the wounds which bad been already made, than endeavour 
tonwiden them, Ie Gommipiee of Safety had neither receiv'd the re. 

wreuce, .Ngx.ipculcated the fear, which any Government muſt do, that 

be 144 Re- MR d laſt aux . Bu this ſurpriſing Reſur rection of the Parliament, ' 
bela, that had hsen ſo ten ldd, e aften dead and buried; and was the 
eu only Image of power that was moſt formidable to the King and bis 
more deſperate Peg fem d to pull yp. allithein hapes by tha Roots, and was interpreted 
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by that Party, as an Act of Providence to eſtabliſh their Monſtrous 


Murthers and U ſurpation. And it may be juſtiy ſaid, and tranſmitted 
as a truth to Poſterity, that there were very fewi Men, who bore a part 
in theſe changes and giddy revolutions, who had the leaſt purpoſe or 
thought to contribute towards the King's Reſtoration, or who wiſh d 
well to his Intereſt; they who did-ſo, being io totally ſuppreſſed and 
diſpirited, that they were only at gaze, what light mighit break out of 
this darkneſs, and what order Providence might produce out of this 


confuſion. This was the true State af affairs when the King return d 7% ran 
from Fuentarabia to Bruſſels, or within few days after; and therefore Nan 


tis no wonder, that there was that dejection of Spirit updn thoſe about 
his Majeſty; and that the Duke of Torx, who ſaw ſo little hope of re- 
turning into England, was well pleaſed with the condition that was of- 
ferd him in Spain, and that his Servants were impatient to find him in 
poſſeſſion of it. n „ noftarforeqs auh Gr! 

WàuIIs u the divifions had continued in the Army, and the Parlia- 


ment ſeem d entirely depoſed and laid afide; and no body imagin d a 


poſlibility of any compoſition without blood, the Cardinal himſelf, as 
is ſaid before, and the Spany/b Miniſters, ſeemd ready and prepared to 
zo advance any defign of the King's. But when they ſaw all thoſe conten- 
tions and raging Animoſities compoſed, or ſuppreſſed, without one 
broken head, and thoſe very Men again in poſſeſſion of the Government 
and the Army, who had been ſo ſcornfully rejected and trampled upon, 
and who had it now in their power, as well as their purpoſe, to level all 
thoſe preheminences which had overlook d them, they look d upon the 
Parliament as more ſecurely ſettled againſt domeſtic diſturbances, and 
much more formidably, with reference to their Neighbours, than it 
had been under Crommell himſelf; and thought of nothing more, than 
how to make advantageous and firm Alliances with it. | 
„ THERE remaind only within the King's own breaſt ſome faint hope 
(and God knows it was very faint) that Mont s march into England 
might yet produce ſome alteration. /- His Majeſty had a fecret correſpon- 
dence with ſome principal Officers in his Army, who were much truſted 
by him, and had promiſed great Services; and'it was preſum'd that they 
would undertake no ſuch perilous Engagement without His privity and 
connivance. Befides, it might be expected from his judgement, that 
whatever preſent conditions the governing Party might give him, for 
the Service he had done, he could not but conclude, that they would 
be always jealous of the Power they ſaw he was poſſeſſed of, and that 
an Army that had marched ſo far barely upon his word, would be as 
ready to march to any place, or for any purpoſe, he would conduct them. 
And it was evident enough that the Parliament refoly'd to new model 
their Army, and to have no Man in any ſuch extent of Command, as 
to beable to controle Their Counſels. Then his Majeſty knew they were 
jealous of his fidelity, how much ſoever they courted him at that time; 
and therefore Monk would think himſelf obliged to provide for his own 
ſafety and ſecurity. | 5 
Bur, I fay, theſe were but faint hopes, grounded upon ſuch proba- 
bilities as deſpairing Men are willing to entertain. The truth is, thoſe 
Officers had honeſt Inclinations; and, as wiſe Men, had concluded, 
that, from thoſe frequent Shuffles, ſome Game at laft might fall out 


„ 


that might prove to the Kings Advantage, and ſo were willing to be- 
ſpeak their own welcome by an early application; which, in regard of 
Vol. z. Aaaa | the 
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the Perſons truſted by them, they concluded would be attended with 

no danger. But it nevet appear d they ever gave the General the leaſt 

cauſe to imagine they had any ſuch Affection; and if they had, tis like- 

iy they had paid dearly for it. And it was the Kings great happineſs, 

that the General never own d his purpoſe to ſerve his Majeſty, till it 

fell to be in his power, and indeed was the beſt thing in his power to do. 

If he had declared his reſolution ſooner, he had been deſtroyed himſelf; 

the whole Machine being ſo infinitely! above his ſtrength, that it could 

be only moved by a Divine hand; and it is Glory enough to his Me- 

mory, that he was God s Inſtrument in bringing thoſe mighty things 0 

to paſs, which, undoubtedly, no one Man living had, of himſelf, either 
Wiſdom enough to foreſee, or Underſtanding to contrive, or Courage 

to attempt, and execute. 1 8 | 

WHEN the Parliament found themſelves at ſo much eaſe, and fo 

much without apprehenfion of farther inſecurity, they heartily wiſh'd 

Monk that General Monk was again in his old Quarters in Scotland. But as 
2:41. he continued his march towards London, without expecting their Or- 
_ ders, ſo they knew not how to command him to return, whom they 
had ſent for to aſſiſt them, without ſeeing him, and giving him thanks 

The Parlis- and reward for his great Service: yet they ſent to him their deſire, that, 


ment deſire 


thet part of *©a good part of his Forces might be ſent back to Scotland; and He, 


his Forces may 


4+ fnt bakers having ſent back as many as he knew would be ſufficient for any Work 


they could have to do in thoſe Northern parts, continued his march 
with an Army of about five thouſand Foot and Horſe, confiſting of 
ſuch Perſons in whoſe affections to him he had full confidence. When 
.“, he came to Tork, he found that City in the poſſeſſion of the Lord Fair. 
Far; who receivd him with open Armes, as if he had drawn thoſe 
Forces together, and ſeiſed upon that place, to prevent the Army's poſ- 
ſeſſing it, and to make Monks Advance into England the leſs inter- 
rupted. "If \ 
The Lord T HE truth is, that, upon a Letter from the King, deliver d to Fair 
erke ge,, fax by S' Horatio Townſend, and with his ſole privity, and upon a pre- 
luft. ſumption that General Monꝶ brought good Affections with him for his 
Majeſty's Service, that Lord had call d together ſome of his old diſ- 
banded Officers and Soldiers, and many principal Gentlemen of the 
Country, and marched in the head of them into Torꝶ, ſome time after 
that Lambert was paſſed towards New-Caſile, with a full reſolution to 
declare for the King; but when he could not afterwards diſcover, upon 
conference with e Monk, that he had any ſuch thought, he ſatisfied him- 
{elf with the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, and preſently diſmiſſed ,, 
his Troops, being well contented with having, in the head of the prin- 
cipal Gentlemen of that large County, preſented their defires to the Ge- 
neral, firſt in Perſon, and afterwards in Writing, that he would be 
*inſtrumental to reſtore the Nation to Peace and Security, and to the 
*enjoying thoſe Rights and Liberties, which by the Law were due to 
them, and of which they had been robbd and depriv'd by ſo many 
years diſtractions; and that, in order thereunto, he would prevail, 
*either for the reſtoring thoſe Members which had been excluded in 
*the year 1648 by force and violence, that they might exerciſe that 
«'Truſt the Kingdom had repoſed in them; or that a free and full Par-: 
e liament might be called by the Votes of the People; to which all Sub- 
jects had a Right by their birth. 
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THE principal Perſons of all Counties through which the General 4-5: c 
paſſed, flock'd to him in a Body with Addrefles to the ſame purpoſe. cer 
The City of London ſent a Letter to him by their Sword-Bearer as far 2 24/4. 
as to Morpeth, to offer their Service; and all concluded for a free Par- 82 
liament, legally choſen by the free Votes of the People. He receiv'd all u , 


to the ſame 
with much civility, and few words; took all occafions publickly to de- 


clare © that nothing ſhould ſhake his fidelity to the preſent Parliament 1 
yet privately aſſured thoſe, who he thought it neceſſary ſhould hope“ . 
well, © that he would procure a free Parliament: fo that every body pro- 

s miſed himſelf that which he moſt wiſh. 

THE Parliament was far from being confident that Monk was above 
temptation : the manner of his march with ſuch a Body, his receiving fo 
many Addrefles from the People, and his treating Malignants ſo civilly, 
ſtartled them much; and though his Profeſſions of fidelity to the Par- 
liament, and referring all determinations to Their Wiſdom, had a g 
Aſpect towards them, yet they feared that he might obſerve too much 
how generally odious they were grown to the People, which might 
leflen his reverence towards them. To prevent this as much as might 
be, and to give ſome check to that licence of Addrefles, and reſort of - | 

:» Malignants, they ſent two of their Members of moſt credit with them, 777 l | 
Scot and Robinſon, under pretence of giving their thanks to him for the $c«: «4 Ro- | 
Service he had done, to continue and be preſent with him, and to diſ- — | 


countenance, and reprehend any boldneſs that ſhould appear in any De- 
linquents. But this ſerv d but to draw more Affronts upon them; for 
thoſe Gentlemen who were civilly uſed by the General, would not bear 
any diſreſpe from thoſe of whoſe Perſons they had all Contempt; and 
for the Authority of thoſe who ſent them, had no kind of reverence. 
Aſſoon as the City knew of the deputing thiſe two Members, they 
likewiſe ſent four of their principal Citizens, to perform the ſame Com- 
;-pliments, and to confirm him 1n his inclinations to a free Parhament, | 
as the remedy all Men deſired. 
HE continued his march with very few halts, till he came to 8 A. g. Albers | 
bans. There he ſtopped for ſome days; and ſent to the Parliament, P. sent t | 
that he had ſome apprehenſion that thoſe Regiments and Troops of the Nas, | 4 | 


Regiments re 


* Army who had formerly deſerted them, though for the preſent they 2 1 = 
*were returnd to their obedience, would not live peaceably with his 1 
Men; and therefore deſired that all the Soldiers (except one or two N | 
Regiments, which he named) © who were then quarter d in the Hrana, | 
* Weſtmin$ter, or other Suburbs of the City, might be preſently re- "1 
© moved, and ſent to more diſtant Quarters, that there might be room | 
for his Army. This Meſſage was unexpected, and exceedingly per- 
plexed them; and made them ſee their Fate would ſtill be under the 
force and awe of an Army. However they found it neceſſary to com- 
ply; and ſent their Orders to all Soldiers to depart ; which, with the 7% Pri. | 
reaſon and ground of their reſolution, was ſo diſdainfully receiv'd that i: «erd- 1 
a Mutiny did ariſe amongſt the Soldiers; and the Regiment that was ) 1 
quarter d in Somer/et Houſe, expreſly refuſed to obey thoſe Orders; fo | | 
that there were like to be new Uproars. But their Officers, who would 1 
have been glad to inflame them upon ſuch an occaſion, were under re- 1 
o ſtraint, or abſent: and ſo at laſt all was well compoſed, and Officers 
and Soldiers remov'd to the Quarters aſſign d them, with animoſity | 
enough againſt thoſe who were to ſucceed them in their old ones. And v, .. 
| 


in the beginning of February, General Monk with his Army march d . + + 
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through the City into the Strand, and Weſtminſter, where it was quar- 
ter d; his own Lodgings being provided for him in Mitèe- Hall. 

HE was ſhortly after conducted to the Parliament. There he had a 
Chair appointed for him to fit in; and the Speaker made him a Speech 
to this effect, that though it was God, and not Man, who had done 
« this great work, and ought to have the Glory of it; yet the Influence 
* of that Glory extended to Him the Inſtrument, as a reward of his pru- 
te dent and wiſe Conduct: that when their Friends had left them, and 
© there was a great defection in duty and truſt, ſo that the whole Na. 
«tion ſeem'd to be expoſed to the utmoſt ruin; they diſcern d, as the 10 
Prophet did, a little Cloud afar off, and in His hand which had 
« diſperſed the Miſeries of theſe Nations, and was become a glorious 
« Mercy to them all: that the Houſe had a true reſentment of his Ser- 
ce vice, and return d their hearty thanks to Him, and all his Officers and 
ce Soldiers. 

THE General was not a Man of Eloquence or Volubility of Speech; 
but after having thanked them, for the honour they had done him for 
te but doing his duty; he told them, © that, in his march from Scotland, 
*ſeyeral Applications, with numerous Subſcriptions, had been made to 
«him, for a full and free Parliament, for admittance of the ſecluded 0 
cc Members without any previous Oath or Engagement; and that this 
« Parliament would determine their Sitting: to all which he had An- 
ce ſwer' d, that they were now a free Parliament; and that they had 
* Voted to fill up their Houſe, and then they would be a full Parliament; 
and that they had already determin'd their Sitting. But as for the ſe- 
* cluded Members, this Parliament had already given judgement in it, 
*;n which all People ought to acquieſce; and that to admit any Mem- 
bers to fit in Parliament, without a previous Oath to preſerve the Go- 
«yernment in being, was never done in England. But now he craved 
te pardon to ſay to themſelves, that the leſs Oaths or Engagements were; 
«impoſed, their Settlement would be the ſooner attaind to: that He 
* knew, all the ſober Gentry would cloſe with them, if they might be 
© tenderly and gently uſed: that it was their common Concernment to 


 *amplity, not to leſſen, their Intereſt, and to be careful that neither 


© the Cavalier nor the Fanatick Party ſhould have yet a ſhare in the Ci- 
devil, or Military Power. | 

THE reſt of his Speech concern'd Ireland, and Scotland. And all 
being ſpoken with more than his natural warmth, there were ſome 
Expreſſions in it which they diſliked. But others gave them ſome eaſe, 
and hope that he would be faithful, though inwardly they heartily + 
wiſnd that he was again in Scotland, and that they had been left to 
contend with the Malignity of their old Army; and they watch'd for 
ſome occaſion that he might manifeſt his fidelity and reſignation to them, 
or give them juſt occaſion to ſuſpe and queſtion it. 

THE late confuſions and interruptions of all publick receipts had 
wholely emptied their Cofters, out of which the Army, and all other 
expences, were to be ſupplied. And though the Parliament had, upon 
their coming together again, renew d their Ordinances for all Collections 
and Payments, yet Money came in very ſlowly; and the People gene- 
rally had ſo little reverence for their Legiſlators, that they gave very; 
flow obedience to their directions: ſo that they found it neceflary, for 
their preſent ſupply, till they might by degrees make themſelves more 
uniyerſally obey d, to require the City preſently to collect and bring . 

the 
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the Arcears of their Taxes, and in the mean time to borrow a conſidera- 
ble Sum of Money of them; which could not be eafily done but by the 
advice, and with the conſent of the Common - Council; that is, it could 
not be levied and collected orderly, and peaceably, without their diftri- 
bution. | 
THE Common-Council was conſtituted of ſuch Perſons as were weary we cn 
of the Parliament, and would in no degree ſubmit to, or comply with g Te. 
any of their Commands. They did not only utterly refuſe to conſent f, 
to what was demanded, but, in the debate of it, excepted againſt the 
10 Authority, and, upon the matter, declared, © that they would never 
*ſubmit to any Impoſition that was not granted by a free and lawful 
ce Parliament. And it was generally believd, that they had aſſumed 
this courage upon ſome confidence they had in the General; and the 
Apprehenſion of this, made the Parliament to be in the greater per- 
plexity and diſtraction. This refuſal would immediately have put an 
end to their Empire; they therefore refolyd upon this occaſion to 
make a full Experiment of their own power, and of their General's 
obedience. 
Tas Parliament having receiv'd a full information from thoſe Al- 
»dermen, and others, whole Intereſt was bound up with their's, of all 
that had paſſed at the Common- Council, and of the ſeditious diſcourſes 
and expreſſions made by ſeveral of the Citizens, referr d it to the conſi- 
deration-of the Council of State, what was fit to be done towards the 
Rebellious City, to reduce them to that ſubmiſſion hich they ought to 
pay to the Parliament. The Council of State deliberated upon the mat- 
ter, and return d their Advice to the Parliament, that ſome part of 
*the Army might be ſent into the City, and remain there, to preſerve 
the peace thereof, and of the Common-wealth, and to reduce it to 
* the obedience of the Parliament. In order thereunto, and for their 
© better humiliation , they thought it convenient that the Poſts and 
Chains ſhould be removed from, and out of the ſeveral Streets of the ö 
City; and that the Portculliſes, and Gates of the City, ſhould be taken h 
„down and broken. Over and above this, they named ten or eleven 
Perſons, who had been the principal Conductors in the Common Council, 
all Citizens of great reputation; and adviſed that they ſhould be ap- 
* prehended and committed to Priſon, and that thereupon a new Com- | 
mon. Council might be elected, that would be more at their Devotion. 
THis round advice was embraced by the Parliament; and they had 
now a fit occaſion to make experiment of the courage and fidelity of b 
* their General, and commanded him to march into the City with his Monk Cre | 
Army, and to execute all thoſe particulars which they thought fo ne- 4 . 
ceſſary to their Service; and He as readily executed their Commands; a , 
led his Army into the Town on Feb. the 9, neglected the entreaties W Ha! 
and prayers of all who applied to him (whereof there were many who be- | 
liev'd he meant better towards them ) cauſed as many, as he could, of 
thoſe who were ſo proſcribed to be apprehended, and ſent them to the 
| Tower; and, with all the circumſtances of contempt, pull'd down and 
; broke the Gates and Portculliſes, to the confuſion and conſternation of 
\ the whole City; and having thus expoſed it to the ſcorn and laughter 
Fo ;oof all who hated it, he return d Himſelf to Vite Hall, and his Army 
r to their former Quarters And by this laſt Act of compliance he fru- 
e ſtrated the preſent of thoſe who had expected better from him, 
n and confirm d his , that they could not be too confident of his 
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obedience to their moſt extravagant Injunctions. And many at that 
time fear d, that if the Parliament had cultivated this tame reſignation 
of his, with any temper and diſcretion, by preparing his conſent and a 
probation to their proceedings, they might have found a full condeſcen- 
fion from him, at leaſt no oppoſition to all their other Counſels. But 
they were ſo infatuated with pride and inſolence, that they could not 
diſcern the ways to their own preſervation. 
WaiLsT He was executing this their Tyranny upon the City, They 
were contriving how to leflen his power and Authority, and reſoly'd 
The pole to joyn others with him in the Command of the Army; and, upon that :« 
ro jon others very day, they receivd a Petition, which they had fomented, pre- 
aufg aul a ſented to the Parliament by a Man notorious in thoſe times, and who 
renee Hu. hath been formerly mention d, Praiſe: God Barebone, in the head of a 
bone from the crowd of Sectaries. The Petition begun with all the imaginable bitter- 
elle, geſs and reproaches upon the Memory of the late King, and againſt 
the Perſon of the preſent King, and all the Nobility, Clergy, and Gen- 
try of the Kingdom, which adhered to him; the utter Extirpation of 
all which it preſſed with great Acrimony. It took notice of many diſ- 
courſes of calling a new Parliament, at leaſt of admitting thoſe Mem- 
bers to fit in the preſent Parliament, who had been excluded in the year 
1648; either of which, the Petitioners ſaid, © would prove the ineyi- 
«table deſtruction of all the Godly in the Land: and therefore they 
beſought them with all earneſtneſs, © that no Perſon whatſoever might 
* be admitted to the exerciſe of any Office or Function in the State, or 
in the Church, no not ſo much as to teach a School, who did not firſt 
*take the Oath of Abjuration of the King and all his Family, and that 
*he would never ſubmit to the Government of any One fingle Perſon 
* whatſoever; and that whoſoever ſhould preſume lo much as to pro- 
* poſe, or mention the Reſtoration of the King in Parliament, or any 
* other place, ſhould be adjudged guilty of, and condemnd for High-. 
«Treaſon. | 
THis Petition was receiv'd with great approbation by the Houſe, 
their Affection much applauded, and the thanks of the Parliament very 
ſolemnly returnd by the Speaker: all which information the General 
an receivd at White-Hall, when he return'd out of the City; and was 
teuted at thi preſently attended by his chief Officers; who, with open mouths, in- 
weed of + Veighed againſt the proceedings of the Parliament, © their manifeſt in- 
ther General. © gratitude to him, and the indignity offer'd to him, in giving ſuch coun- 
* tenance to a rabble of infamous Varlets, who defired to ſet the whole 
Kingdom in a flame, to comply with their Fanatick and mad Enthu- 
*falmes; and that the Parliament would never have admitted ſuch an 
*infamous Addreſs with approbation, except they had firſt reſolv'd upon 
* His ruin and deſtruction; which he was affuredly to look for, if he 
* did not prevent it by his Wiſdom, and Sagacity ; and thereupon told 
him of the under-hand Endeayours which were uſed to work upon the 
Affections of the Soldiers. 
| Tae General had been prepared, by the conferences of Scot and Ro- 
binſon in the march, to expect, that, aſſoon as he came to the Parlia- 
ment, he muſt take the Oath of Abjuration of the King and his Family. 
And therefore they had adviſed him © to offer the taking it himſelf, be-;. 
«fore it ſhould be propoſed to him, as a matter that would confirm all 
Men in an entire confidence in him. When he came to the Parlia- 
ment, they torbore, that day, to mention it, being a day dedicated only 
7 to 
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to careſs him,” and to give him thanks, in which it could not be ſea- 
ſonable to mingle any thing of diftruſt- But they meant roundly to 
have preſſed him to it, if this laſt opportunity, which they look d upon 
as a better earneſt of his fidelity, had not fallen out; and they thonght 
he had not then taken any ſuch refolution;'as would have made him 
pauſe in the giving them that ſatisfaction. But being now awaken d by r e, 
this Alarm from his Officers, and the temper they were in, and his flegm 
2 little curdled, he begun to think himſelf in danger; and that this body 
of Men, that was called the Parliament, had not reputation enough to 
preſerve themſelves, and thoſe who adher d to them. He had obſery'd 
throughout the Kingdom, as he marched, ho- deſpicable they were in 
the eſtimation of all Men, who gave them no other term or appellation 
but the Namp, as the fag end of a Carcaſe long fince expired. All that 
night was ſpent in conſultation with his Officers; nor did he then form 090) 
any other defign than ſo to unite his Army to him, that they might not 2 
leave him in any reſolution he ſhould think fit to take. 
Ix the morning, which was very ſoon after he had broken the Gates # mobs, 
and the hearts of the City, he called his Army again” together, and & ju 
march d with it into London, taking up his own Quarters at an Alder: 77 Ense f. 
mans Houſe. At the ſame time he left V bie- Hall he ſent a Letter e. 
to the Parliament, in which he roundly took notice of their unre- 
ſonable, unjuſt, and unpolitick proceedings; of their abetting and 
countenancing wicked, and unchriſtian Tenents in reference to Reli- 
gion, and ſuch as would root out the practice of any Religion; of | 
e their underhand correſponding with thoſe very Perſons whom they 
* haddeclared to be Enemies, and who had been principally inſtrumental 1 
in all the affronts and indignities they had undergone, in and after 
their diſſolution. Thereupon he adviſed them in ſuch Terms as they 
could not but underſtand for the moſt peremptory Command, © that,'in 
1 ?« ſuch a time (a time preſcribed in his Letter) they would iſſue out | 
«Writs for a new Parliament, that ſo their own fitting might be deter- | 
«mined; which was the only Expedient, that could return peace and | 
happineſs to the Kingdom, and which both the Army and Kingdom 
«b at their hands. This Letter was no ſooner deliver'd to the - hw thay 
Houſe, than it was printed, and carefully publiſhed, and diſperſed mm pred 
throughout the City, to the end that they who had been ſo lately and“ 
ſo wofully diſappointed, might ſee how throughly he was embarked, | 
and ſo entertain no new Jealoufies of him. } 
AFTER he had dined with the Lord Mayor, and diſpoſed his Army Me mer: 76. 1 
8 in ſuch a manner and order as he thought fit, he defired Him, and the 2e | 
Aldermen, with the Common Council, to meet him at the Cuila. Hall, omit ex | 
| where, after many Excuſes for the work of the other day, they plighted . ie 
their troth each to other in ſuch a manner, for the perfect union and 7 . 
adhering to each other for the future, that, aſſoon as they came from 77 5 *=- | 
' thence, the Lord Mayor attended the General to his Lodgings, and all . | 
the Bells of the City proclaim d, and teſtified to the Town and King 
dom, that the Army and the City were of one mind. And aſſdon as | 
the Evening came, there was a continued light of Bone fires throughout 1 
the City and Suburbs, with ſuch an univerſal exclamation of joy, as 1 
8 5 had never been known, and cannot be expreſſed, with ſuch ridiculous | 
| ſigns of Scorn and contempt of the Parliament, as teſtified the no- regard, 1 
or rather the notable deteſtation they had of it; there being ſcatce a 
Y Bone-fire at which they did not roaſt a Rump, and pieces — 
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like one; duch they aid, was, for the celebration of the Funeral 

« of. the Parliament: and there can be no invention of fancy, wit, or 

ribaldry, that was not that night exerciſed enden the Parliament, 

and to magnify the Genera. - 2169 19 11d & 2 

Ix ſuch a huddle and mixture 2 looſe People of all conditions, and 

ſuch a tranſport of Affections, it could not be otherwiſe but that ſome 

Men would drink the Kings Health; which was taken no notice af; 

nor was it known that one Perſon of condition did once preſume to 

mention him. All this, how much ſoever it amazed and diſtracted the 

Parliament, did not ſo diſhearten them, but that they continued till to ., 

fit, and proceeded i in all things with their uſual confidence. They were 

not willing to deſpair of recovering their General again to them; and, 

Tie Perie- FO that purpoſe, they ſent a Committee to treat with him, and to make 

ne Member all ſuch profers to him as they conceiy'd were moſt like to comply with 

——_ Ambition: The entertainment he gave this Committee, was the 

He engages engaging them in a conference with another Committee of the excluded 

753.74: Members, to the end that he might be ſatisfied by hearing both, how 

ſm ſecluded one could have right to fit. there as a Parliament, and the other be ex- 

e, cluded: and when he had heard them all, he made no ſcruple to declare, 

«that in juſtice the ſecluded Members ought to be admitted before 71 
calling another Parliament, and the diſſolution of this. | 

AT ER He had put the City into the poſture they defired, and found 

Wise“ no danger threatn d him from thence, he return d again to his Quarters 

in I bite. Hall, and diſpoſed his Army to thoſe Poſts which he judged 

aud. for moſt convenient. He then ſent for the Members of the Parliament to 

Merever: * come to him, and many others who had been excluded, and lamented 

«the ſad condition the Kingdom was in, which he principally imputed 

*to the diſunion, and diviſions, which had ariſen in Parliament among 

* thoſe who were faithful to the Common-wealth: that he had had ma- 

*ny Conferences with them together, and was ſatisfied by thoſe Gen-; 

«tlemen, who had been excluded, of their integrity; and therefore he 

had defired this Conference between them, that he might communi- 

*cate his own thoughts to them; in doing whereof, that he might not 

* be miſtaken in his Delivery, or miſapprehended in his Expreſſions, 

He drivers as he had lately been, he had put what he had a mind to ſay in writing; 

ina paper. Which he Commanded his Secretary toread to them: and Was as follows. 


Gentlemen, 


*Y ov are not, I hope, ignorant, what care and endeavours have been 

* uſed, and means eſſayed, for healing the breaches of our divifions+ 
« amonglt our ſelves; and that in order thereunto divers Conferences 
© have been procured between you, though to ſmall effect; yet having 
*at length receiv d fuller ſatisfaction, from thoſe worthy Gentlemen 
that were ſecluded, than formerly; I was bold to put you all to the 
trouble of this meeting, that I might open my ſelf to you all, even 
with more freedom than formerly: but leſt I heres be milapprehended 
*or miſtaken, as of late it befel me, I have committed to writing the 
Heads of what I intended to diſcourſe to 8 and defire it may be read 


* openly to you all. 
Gentlemen, | bs: 


«LT appears unto me, by what I have heard from You and the whole 
— that the peace and happy ſettlement of theſe bleeding Na- 


tions, 


— — — 
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« tions, next under God, lieth in Your hands. And when I confider that 
ce wiſdom, piety, and ſelf-denial, which I have reaſon to be confident, 
« lodgeth in you, and how great a ſhare of the Nations ſufferings will 
fall upon you, in caſe the Lord deny us now a ſettlement, I am in very 
good hopes, there will be found in you all, ſuch melting Bowels to- 
Wards theſe poor Nations, and towards one another, that you will be- 
come healers, and makers up, of all its woful Breaches. And that ſuch 
«an opportunity may clearly appear to be in your hands, I thought 
good to aſſure you, and that in the preſence of God, that I have no- 
thing before my eyes but God's Glory, and the ſettlement of theſe Na- 
tions upon Common. wealth Foundations. In purſuit whereof I ſhall 
think nothing too dear; and for my Own particular, I ſhall throw my 
«ſelf down at your feet to be any thing or nothing in order to theſe 
«great Ends. As to the way of future ſettlement, far be it from me to 
« impoſe any thing; I deſire you may be in perfect freedom; only give 
me leave to mind you, that the Old Foundations are by God's Provi- 
* dence ſo broken, that, in the eye of Reaſon, they cannot be reſtored 
* but upon the ruins of the People of theſe Nations, that have engaged 
for their Rights, in defence of the Parliament, and the great and main 


»o © ends of the Covenant, for uniting and making the Lord's Name One 


ein the Three Nations: and alſo the Liberty of the People's Repre- 
«ſentatives in Parliament will be certainly loſt; for if the People 
e find, that after ſo long and bloody a War againſt the King for break- 
*ing in upon their Liberties, yet at laſt he muſt be taken in again, it 
will be out of queſtion, and is moſt manifeſt, he may for the fu- 
e ture govern by his Will, diſpoſe of Parliaments and Parliament- Men 
eas he pleaſeth, and yet the People will never more riſe for Aſ- 
e fiſtance. 

* AND as to the Intereſt of this famous City (which hath been in 


o*all Ages the Bulwark of Parliaments, and unto whom I am for their 


«great Affection ſo deeply engaged) certainly it muſt lye in a Com- 
mon- wealth; that Government only being capable io make them, 
through the Lord's Bleſſing, the Metropolis and Bank of the Trade 
«for all Chriſtendom; whereunto God and Nature hath fitted them 
* above others. ; 

© AND as to a Government in the Church, the want whereof hath 
*beenno ſmall Cauſe of theſe Nations diſtractions, it is moſt manifeſt, 
«that if it be Monarchical in the State, the Church muſt follow, and 
*Prelacy muſt be brought in; which theſe Nations, I know, cannot 


© bear, and againſt which they have ſo ſolemnly Sworn. 


«AND indeed moderate, not rigid Presbyterian Government, with a 
«ſufficient Liberty for Conſciences truly tender, appears at preſent to 
* be the moſt indifferent and acceptable way to the Church's ſettle- 
ment. 

* THE main thing that ſeems to lye in the way, is the Intereſt of the 
*Lords, even of thoſe Lords, who have ſhew'd themſelves Noble in- 
e deed, by joyning with the People, and in defence of thoſe juſt Rights 
*have adventured their deareſt Blood and large Eftates. To that I ſhall 
«only ſay, that though the ſtate of theſe Nations be ſuch, as cannot 


oc bear their fitting in a diſtin Houſe ; yet, certainly, the Wiſdom of 


Parliament will find out ſuch Hereditary Marks of Honour for them, 
as may make them more Noble in after Ages. 
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* Gentlemen, 


«lJpoN the whole matter, the beſt reſult that I can make at preſent 
« for the Peace of theſe Nations, will be, in my opinion, that you forth- 
ce with go to fit together in Parliament, in order, 

1. To the ſettling the Conduct of the Armies of the Three Nations 
in that manner, as they may be ſerviceable to the Peace and Safety of 
«them, and not to it's own, and the Nations ruin, by Faction and Di- 
ce viſion. | 

2. To the providing ſufficient maintenance for them; that is, for ,, 
ce the Forces by Land, and for the Navy by the Sea, and all the Arrears 
ce of both, and other contingencies of the Government. 

2. © To the appointing a Council of State with Authority to ſettle 
te the Civil Government and Judicatories in Scotland and Ireland, and 
ce to take care for the iſſuing of Writs for the ſummoning a Parliament 
« of theſe three Nations united, to meet at Veſiminſter the 20* day of 
« April next, with ſuch qualifications as may ſecure the Publick Cauſe 
ee ye are all engaged in, and according to ſuch diſtributions as were uſed - 


* in the year 1654. Which Parliament ſo called, may meet and act in 


ce freedom, for the more full Eſtabliſhing of this Common-wealth, with- . 
< out a King, fingle Perſon, or Houſe of Lords. 

4. To a Legal Diſſolution of this Parliament, to make way for 
«Succeſſion of Parliaments. 

* AND in order to theſe good Ends, the Guards will not only willing- 
«ly admit you, but faithfully both my ſelf, and every the Officers un- 
der my Command; and I believe the Officers and Soldiers of the three 
Nations will ſpend their Blood for You and ſucceſſive Parliaments. . 

Ig your Conjunction be directed to this end, you may part honour- 
«ably, having made a fair ſtep to the ſettlement of theſe Nations, by 
ce making a way for ſucceſſive Parliaments. 7 

Bu I muſt needs ſay, that if any different Counſel ſhould be taken 
* (which I have no reaſon to fear) theſe Nations would preſently be 
*thrown back into force and Violence, and all hopes of this much de- 
*fired Eſtabliſhment buried in diſorder; which the Lord in his great 
e Mercy I hope will prevent. And ſo God ſpeed you well together, and 
© unite your hearts for the preſervation of Peace and ſettlement of theſe 
Nations, to His Glory, and Yours, and all our Comforts. 


30 


 DiveRs who heard this, thought there was no diflimulation in it, 
in order to cover and conceal his good intentions for the King: for, + 
without doubt, he had not to this hour ſeemd to them to have any 
purpoſe, or thought to ſerve him, but appear d to be really of the opi- 
nion he expreſſed in his Paper, that it was a work impoſſible. So that 
they thought he deſired nothing, but that he might ſeea Common. wealth 
eſtabliſh'd in ſuch a Model as Holland was, where he had been bred; 
and that himſelf might enjoy the authority and place which the Prince 
of Orange poſſeſſed in that Government. He had not, from his march- 
ing out of &otland to this time, had much publick converſation with 
any Perſons who had ſervd the King; nor had he hitherto, or, for ſome 
time after, did he, ſet one of the King's Friends at Liberty, though all 5 
the Priſons were full of them; but on the contrary, they were every 
day committed by the Rump-Parliament; and with them it was guilt 
enough to be ſuſpected but to wiſh for the King's Reſtoration. . 
5 $SO0ON 
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Ass oo as the Conference above- mention d was ended with the 
Members of the Parliament, They who had been excluded from the 
year 1648, repair d to the Houſe on Feb: the 21 and without any in- 7 felded 
terruption, which they had hitherto found, took their places; and being 2 Houſe: 
ſuperior in number to the reſt, they firſt repealed and aboliſh'd all the ge 
Orders by which they had been excluded; then they provided for Him 
who had ſo well provided for Them, by renewing andenlarging the Ge- 
neral's Commiſſion, and revoking all other Commiſhons which had been 
granted to any to meddle with, or aſſign Quarters to any part of the Forces. 
» THEN who had fate before, had put the whole Militia of the King- 
dom into the hands of Sectaries, Perſons generally of no degree or qua- 
lity, and notorious only for ſome new Tenent in Religion, and for ſome 
barbarrty exerciſed upon the King's Party. All theſe Commiſſions were 
revoked, and the Militia put under the Government of the Nobility, 
and principal Gentry throughout the Kingdom; yet with this care and 
exception, that no Perſon ſhould be capable of being truſted in that Pro- 
vince, who did not firſt declare under his hand, that he did confeſs, 
«and acknowledge, that the War raiſed by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment againſt the late King, was juſt, and lawful, until ſuch time as 
2** force and violence was uſed upon the Parliament in the year 1648. 
IN the laſt place, they raiſed an Aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand 
pounds by the Month, for the payment ofthe Army, and defraying the 
Publick expences for fix Months, to which the whole Kingdom willing- 
ly ſubmitted ; and the City of London, upon the credit and ſecurity of 
that Act, advanced as much ready Money as they were defired; and 
having thus far redrefſed what was paſt, and provided as well as they 
could for the future, they iſſued out Writs to call a Parliament, to meet Tv i/:- 
upon the five and twentieth day of April next enſuing (being April u H 
1660) and then, on the ſixteenth, or ſeventeenth day of March, after 22 
they had appointed a Council of State, of which there were many ſo- /etvr, and . 
ber and honeſt Gentlemen, who did not wiſh the King ill, they diflolv'd G 
that preſent Parliament, againſt all the importunities uſed by the Secta. .“ 
ries (who in Multitudes flock d together, and made Addreffes in the 
Name of their Party in the City of London, that they would not dif. 
ſolve themſelves) but to the —— of all the reſt of the King- 
dom; who, notwithſtanding their very different affections, expectations, 
and deſigns, were unanimous in their wearineſs and deteſtation of the 
long Parliament. 
WHEN the King, who had rather an imagination, than an expecta- m. King 
tion, that the march of General Monk to London with his Army might . — 
produce ſome alteration that might be uſeful to him, heard of his entire % 1. 
ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, and of his entring the City, and diſarm- 
ing it, the Commitment of the principal Citizens, and breaking their 
Gates and Portculliſes, all the little remainder of his hopes was extin- 
guiſhed, and he had nothing left before his Eyes but a perpetual Exile, 
attended with all thoſe diſcomforts, whereof he had too long Experience, 
and which, he muſt now expect, would be improved with the worſt 
circumſtances of negle&, which uſe to wait upon that condition. A 
greater conſternation and deje@ion of mind cannot be imagin'd than at 
o that time cover'd the ſmall Court of the King; but God did not ſuffer 
him long to be wrapp'd up in that melancholic Cloud. As the General's 
ſecond march into the City was within two or three days after his firſt, 
and diſpell'd the miſts and fogs which the other had raiſed, ſo the very 
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The King 
hears on the 
fame day of 
both the 
marches of 
the General 
into the City. 


Evening of that day which had brought the News of the firſt in the Mor. 
ning, brought likewiſe an Account to his Majeſty of the ſecond; with 
all the circumſtances of Bells, and Bonefires, and burning of Rumps, and 
ſuch other Additions, as might reaſonably be true, and which a willing 
Relator would not omit. 1 190 | 1010 
WHEN it begun to be dark, the Lord Marquis of Ormond brought 
a young Man with him to the Chancellor's Lodging at Bruſſels; which 


was under the King's Bed · chamber, and to which his Majeſty every day 


vouchſafed to come for the diſpatch of any bufineſs. The Marquis faid 
no more but that the Man had formerly been an Officer under him, s 
* and he believ'd he was an honeſt Man; beſides, that he brought a 
© line or two of Credit from a Perſon they would both believe; but that 
ce his diſcourſe was ſo ſtrange and extravagant, that he knew not what to 
think of it; however, he would call the King to judge; and ſo went 
out of the Room leaving the Man there, and immediately return d with 


the King. 


TE Man's name was Bazly; who had liv'd moſt in /reland, and 
had ſervd there as a Foot Officer under the Marquis. He looked as if 
he had drank much, or ſlept little: his Relation was, *that in the Af. 
e ternoon of ſuch a day, he was with S* John Stephens in Lambeth. 
* Houſe, uſed then as a Priſon for many of the King's friends; where, 
© whilſt they were in conference together, News was brought into the 
* Houſe by ſeveral Perſons, that the General was marched with his 
« whole Army into the City (it being within two or three days after 
© he had been there, and broke down their Gates, and pull'd down their 
<« Poſts) and that he had a conference with the Mayor and Aldermen; 
cc which was no ſooner ended, but that all the City Bells rang out; and 
* He heard the Bells very plain at Lambeth: and that he ſtaid there fo 
* late, till they ſaw the Bonefires burning and flaming in the City : upon 
* which S' John Stephens had deſired him, that he would immediately; 
«croſs the River, and go into London, and inquire what the matter was; 
«and if he found any thing extraordinary in it, that he would take Poſt, 
«and make all poſſible haſt to Bruſſels, that the King might be inform'd 
ce of it; and ſo gave him a ſhort Note in Writing to the Marquis of Or- 
* 0nd, that he might believe all that the Meſſenger would inform 
him: that thereupon he went over the River, walked through Cheap- 
* /ide, ſaw the Bonefires, and the King's health drank in ſeveral places, 
ce heard all that the General had done, and brought a Copy of the Let- 
*ter which the General had ſent to the Parliament, at the time when 
che returnd with his Army into the City; and then told many things,. 
© which were, he ſaid, publickly ſpoken, concerning ſending for the 
*King : that then he took Poſt for Dover, and hired a Bark that brought 
c him to O/terd. 

THE time was ſo ſhort from the hour he left London, that the ex- 
pedition of his journey was incredible; nor could any man undertake 
to come from thence in ſo ſhort a time, upon the moſt important Affair, 
and for the greateſt reward. It was evident by many pauſes and hefita- 
tions in his diſcourſe, and ſome Repetitions, that the Man was not 
compoſed, and at beſt wanted ſleep; yet his Relation could not be a 
meer fiction and imagination. S' John Stephens was a Man well known: 
to his Majeſty, and the other two; and had been ſent over lately by the 
King, with ſome advice to his friends; and it was well known, that 
he had been apprehended at his landing, and was ſent Priſoner to _— 
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beth Houſe. And though he had not mention d in his Note any parti- 
culars, yet he had given him credit, and nothing but the Man's own 
Devotion to the King could reaſonably tempt him to undertake ſo 
hazardous and chargeable a journey. Then the General's Letter to the 
Parhament was of the higheſt moment, and not like to be feign'd; and 
upon the whole matter, the King thought he had Argument to raiſe 
his own Spirits, and that he ſhould do but juſtly in communicating his 
Intelligence to his diſpirited Family, and Servants; who, upon the 
News thereof, were revived proportionably to the deſpair they had ſwal- 


10 lo- d; and, according to the temper of Men who had lain under long 


difconſolation, thought all their Sufferings over; and laid in a ſtock 
of ſuch vaſt hopes, as would be very hard for any ſucceſs to procure ſa- 
tisfaction for. * | | 

Bur the King, who thanked God for this new dawning of hope, and 
was much refrefhd with this unexpected Alteration, was yet reſtrain d 
from any confidence that this would produce any ſuch Revolution as 
would be fufficient to do his work; towards which he ſaw cauſe enough 
to deſpair of affiſtance from any Foreign power. The moſt that he could 
colle& from the General's Letter, befides the ſupprefling the preſent 


20 Tyranny of the Rump-Parliament, was, that, poſſibly, at laſt the ex- 


cluded Members might be again admitted, and, it may be, able to go- 
vern that Council. And even this Adminiſter d no ſolid ground of com- 
fort or confidence to his Majeſty. Several of thoſe excluded Members 


had not been true Members of Parliament, but elected, after the end 


of the War, into Their places who had been expelled for adhering to 
the King; and ſo they had no title to ſit there, but what the counter- 
feit Great Seal had given them, without, and againſt the King's Autho- 
rity. It was thought theſe Men, with others who had been Law fully 
choſen, were willing, and defirous, that the Conceſſions made by the 


zo late King at the Iſle of #72bt might be accepted; which in truth did, 


with the preſervation of the Name and Life of the King, near as much 
eſtabliſh a Republican Government, as was ſettled after his Murther; 
and becauſe they would infiſt upon that, they were, with thoſe circum- 
ſtances of force and violence, which are formerly mentiond, excluded 
from the Houſe : without which that horrid Villany could never have 
been committed. 

Now what could the King reaſonably expect from theſe Men's re- 
admiſſion into the Government, but that they would reſume their old 
Conclufions, and preſs him to conſent to his Fathers Conceſſions? 


4 which his late Majeſty yielded to with much leſs chearſulneſs, than he 


walked to the Scaffold; though it was upon the promiſe of many power- 
ful Men then in the Parliament, © that he ſhould not be obliged to ac- 
*compliſh that Agreement. Theſe Reyolvings wrought much upon 
his Majeſty, though he thought it neceſſary to appear pleaſed with what 
he had heard, and to expect much greater things from it; which yet he 
knew not how to contribute to, till he ſhould receive a farther Account 
from London of the Revolutions there. 

INDEED, when all his Majeſty had heard before, was confirm'd by 
ſeveral Expreſſes, who paſſed with much freedom, and were every day 


a ſent by his Friends, who had recover'd their Courage to the full, and 


diſcernd that theſe excluded Members were principally admitted to 
prepare for the Calling a New Parliament, and to be ſure to make the 
diflolution of this unqueſtionable and certain, the King recover d his 
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hopes again; which were every day increaſed by the Addreſſes of many 
klar) o Men, who had never before applied themſelves to him; and many ſent 
%“ to him for his Majeſty's approbation and leave to ſerve and fit in the 
3 next Parliament. And from the time that the Parliament was diſſolv d, 
5haviournow the Council of State behaved themſelves very civilly towards his Ma- 
Find jeſtys Friends, and releaſed many of them out of Priſon: particularly 
Anneſley, when Preſident of the Council, was very well contented that 
the King ſhould receive particular Information of His Devotion, 'and 
of his Reſolution to do him Service; which he manifeſted in many par- 
ticulars of importance, and had the Courage to receive a Letter from «« 
his Majeſty, and return d a dutiful Anſwer to it; all which had a very 
good aſpe&, and ſeem d to promiſe much good. Yet the King knew 
not what to think of the General's Paper, which he had deliver d at his 
Conference with the Members: for which he could ſeem to have no 
temptation, but his violent Affection to a Common-wealth. Few or 
None of his Majeſty's Friends could find any means of addreſs to him; 
yet they did believe, and were much the better for believing it, that 
the King had ſome ſecret correſpondence with him. And ſome of them 
ſent to the King, © of what importance it would be, that he gave them 
<« ſome credit, or means of Acceſs to the General, by which they might = 
te receive his Order and Direction in ſuch things as occurr'd on the ſud- 
*dain, and that they might be ſure to do nothing that might croſs any 
* purpoſe of His. To which the King returnd no other Anſwer, but 
*that they ſhould have patience, and make no Attempt whatſoever; 
«and that in due time they ſhould receive all Advertiſements neceflary ; 
it being not thought fit to diſclaim having intelligence with, or hopes 
of the General; ſince it was very evident, that the receivd opinion, 
that he did deſign to ſerve the King, or that he would beat laſt obliged 
to do it, whether he deſign d to do it or no, did really as much contri- 
bute to the Advancement of his Majeſty's Service, as if he had dedi- 3» 
cated himſelf to it. And the Aſſurance, that the other Party thought 
they had, that he had no ſuch Intention, hinderd thoſe obſtructions, 
jealouſies, and interruptions, which very probably might have leſſen d 
his credit with his own Army, or united all the reſt of the Forces 
- againſt him. | 
THERE happen'd likewiſe at this time a buſineſs that very much 
troubled the King, and might very probably havedeſtroyd all the hopes 
that began to flatter him. Upon the Diſſolution of the Parliament, 
which put anend to all the power and authority of thoſe who had been 
the chief Inſtruments of all the monſtrous things which had been done, 
the higheſt deſpair ſeiſed upon all who had been the late King's Judges; 
who were ſure to find as hard meaſure from the ſecluded Members, as 
they were to expect if the King himſelf had been reſtored. And all they 
who had afterwards concurr d with them, and exerciſed the ſame power, 
who were calld the Rump, believd their ruin and deſtru&ion to be 
certain, and at hand. And therefore they contrived all the ways they 
could to preſerve themſelves, and to prevent the aſſembling a new Par- 
liament; which if they could interrupt, they made no doubt but the 
Rump Members would again reſume the Government, notwithſtand- 
ing their Diſſolution by the power of the ſecluded Members ; who 5- 
would then pay dear for their preſumption and intruſion. 
To this purpoſe, they employ'd their Agents amongſt the Officers 
and Soldiers of the Army, who had been diſgracefully remoy'd from 


their 
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their Quarters in the Strand, and We/tmin/ter, and the parts adjacent 
to London, to make room for General Monts Army; which was now 
look d upon as the ſole Confiding part ofthe Army. And they inflamed 
theſe Men with the ſenſe of their own defperate condition; who, having 
ſerved throughout the War, ſhould, befides the loſs of all the Arrears 
of Pay due to them, be now offer d as a ſatrifice to the Cavaliers, whom 
they had conquer d, and who, they ſuppoſed, were implacably incenſed 
againſt them. Nor did they omit to make the ſame infuſions into the 
Soldiers of General Mons Army, who had all the ſame title to the 
o ſame fears and apprehenfions. And when their minds were thus pre- 
pared, and ready to declare upon the firſt opportunity, Lambert made 
his eſcape out of the Tower; his Party having in all places ſo many ofLantere: 
their Combination, that they could compaſs their defigns of that kind . 
whenever they thought fit; though the General had as great a jealouſy 
of this Man's eſcape, as ofany thing that could fall out to ſupplant him. 
And therefore, it may be preſumed, he took all poſſible care to prevent 
it: and they who then had Command of the place, were notoriouſly 
known neither to love Lamberts Perſon, nor to favour his Defigns. 
THr1s eſcape of Lambert in ſuch a conjuncture, the moſt perilous 
zo that it could fall out in, put the General, and the Council of State, into 
a great agony. They knew well what Poyſon had been ſcatter'd about 
the Army, and what impreſſion it had made in the Soldiers. Lambert | | 
was the moſt popular Man, and had the greateſt Influence upon them. | 
And though they had lately deſerted him, they had ſufficiently publiſh'd | 
their remorſe, and their deteſtation of thoſe who had ſeduced and cou- 
ſend them. So that there was little doubt to be made, now he was at 
liberty, but that they would flock and reſort to him, affoon as they | 
ſhould know where to find him. On the other hand, no ſmall danger [| 
was threatend from the very drawing the Army together to a Ren- 1 
zo dezvous in order to proſecute and oppoſe him, no Man being able to I 
make a judgement what they would chooſe to do in ſuch a conjuncture, | 
when they were ſo full of jealouſy and diſſatisſaction. And it may very 1 
reaſonably be believed, that if he had, after he found himſelf at liberty, | 
lain conceald, till he had digeſted the Method he meant to proceed in, 1 
and procured ſome place to which the Troops might reſort to declare | 


with him, when he ſhould appear (which had been very eaſy then for 
him to have done) he would have gone near to haye ſhaken at leaſt 
the Model the General had made. 

Bur either through the fear of his ſecurity, and being betray'd into 

the hands of his Enemies (as all kind of treachery was at that time very 
active; of which he had experience) or the preſumption, that the Ar- 
my would obey him upon his firſt Call; and that, if he could draw a 
ſmall part to him, the reſt would never appear againſt him; he preci- 
pitated himſelf to make an attempt, before he was ready for it, or It 
for Him; and fo put it into his Enemy s power to diſappoint, and con- 
trole all his deſigns. He ſtaid not at all in London, as it was his Intereſt 
to have done, but haſtend into the Country; and trufting a Gen- 
tleman in Buckinghamſhire, whom he thought himſelf ſure of, the Ge- 
neral had quickly notice in what Quarter he was: yet, with great ex- 

o pedition, Landers drew four Troops of the Army to him, with which z «w/w 
he had the courage to a near Daventry in Northamptonſbire, a „ 
Country famous for difefteRtion to the King, and for adhering to the mr Daren: 
Parliament; where he preſumed he ſhonld be attended by other * 
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of the Army, before it ſhould be known at #h:te-Hall where he was, 
and that any Forces could be ſent from thence againſt him: of which, 
he doubted not, from his many friends, he ſhould have ſeaſonable 

Notice. 
Bur the General, upon his firſt ſecret intimation of his being in 
Buckinghamſbire, and of the courſe he meant to take, had committed 
The General it to the charge and care of Colonel Ingoldsby (who was well known to 
fone en# im be very Willing and defirous to take revenge upon Lambert, for his ma- 
with by ow# 1,66 to Oliver and Richard, and the Affront he had himſelf receiv d 


SEdyof roo: from. him) to attend and watch all his Motions with his own Regiment « 

gene. of Horſe; which was the more faithful to him for having been before 

ſeduced by Lambert to deſert him. [ngoldsby, being joyn'd with a good 

Body of Foot under Colonel Streater, uſed ſo much diligence in wait- 

ing upon Lamberts motion, before he was ſuſpected to de ſo near, that 

one of Lambert four Captains fell into the hands of his forlorn hope; 

who made him Priſoner, and brought him to their Colonel. The 

Captain was very well known to Ingoldsby; who, after ſome conference 

with him, gave him his Liberty, upon his promiſe, that he would 

*himſelfretire to his Houſe, and ſend his Troop to obey his Commands; 

oz ef Lam- Which promiſe he obſerv'd; and the next day his Troop, under his: 

ber 759% Cornet and Quarter-Maſter, came to Ingoldsby, and inform'd him where 

gold Lambert was. He thereupon made haſt, and was in his view, before 
the other had notice that he was purſued by him. 

LaMBERT, ſurpriſed with this diſcovery, and finding that one of 
his Troops had forſaken him, ſaw his Enemy much ſuperior to him in 
Number; and therefore ſent to defire that they might treat together; 
which the other was content todo. Lambert propoſed to him, © that 
e they might reſtore Richard to be Protector; and promiſed to unite all 
his credit to the Support of that Intereſt. But Ingoldsby (befides that 
he well underſtood the folly and impoſſibility of that Undertaking) ze 
had devoted himſelf to a better Intereſt; and adher d to the General, 
becauſe he preſumed that He did intend to ſerve the King, and ſo re- 
jected this Overture. Whereupon both Parties prepared to fight, when 

z another of Lambert's Troops forſaking him, and putting themſelyes 
under his Enemy, he concluded, that his ſafety would depend upon 
his flight; which he thought to ſecure by the ſwiftneſs of his Horſe. 

Lambert and But Ingoldsby keeping his eye ſtill upon him, and being as well horſed, 

Saeed x, overtook him, and made him his Priſoner, after he had in vain uſed 

ad others great and much importunity to him, that he would permit him to 
| eſcape. 40 

_ him were taken Cobbet, Creed, and ſome other Officers of 
the greateſt Intereſt with the Fanatick part of the Army, and who were 
moſt apprehended by the General, in a time when all the ways were 
full of Soldiers endeavouring to repair to them : ſo that, if they had 
not been cruſhd in that inſtant, they would, in very few days, have 
appear d very formidable. Ingoldsby return d to London, and brought 
his Priſoners to the Privy Council; who committed Lambert again to 
the Tower with a ſtricter Charge, with ſome other of the Officers; and 
ſent the reſt to other Priſons. This very ſeaſonable Victory look d to 
all Men, as a happy Omen to the ſucceeding Parliament; which was 50 
to aſſemble ſoon after the Priſoners were brought before the Council; 
and would not have appear d with the ſame chearfulneſs, if Lambert had 
remain d ſtill in Armes, or, in truth, if he had been till at liberty. 


IN 
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IN this ſhort Interval between the return of the ſecluded Members, w. Pag. 
and the Convention of the new Parliament, many prudent Actions and d of 
Alterations ( befides what have been already mention d) were begun by 4“ , 
that Parliament, before it was diffolv'd, and finiſh'd afterwards by the 

Council of State; which were good Preſages, that the future Councils 
would proceed with Moderation. They releaſed 8 George Booth from B- the 
his Impriſonment, that he might be elected to fit in the enſuing Parlia- & 
ment, as he ſhortly after was; and they ſet at liberty all thoſe who had =» 4 
been committed for adhering to him. Thoſe of the King's Party who G Leu, 6+. 
had ſhelter'd themſelves in obſcurity, appeard now abroad, and con- 
verſed without controle; and M' < Mordaunt, who was known to be en- 14 
tirely truſted by the King, walked into all places with freedom; and 14 
many of the Council, and ſome Officers of the Army, as [ngoldsby and 4 
Huntington, ec. made, through Him, tender of their Services to the | 
King. 

Bur that which ſeem'd of moſt importance, was the reformation m ere 
they made in the Navy; which was full of SeCtaries, and under the Go- t es 
vernment of thoſe who of all Men were declared the moſt Republican. Mounn- 


4 

The preſent Fleet prepared for the Summer Service, was under — | 
| 

\ 


20 Command of Vice-Admiral Lau ſon; an excellent Sea-man, but then a 
notorious Anabaptiſt; who had filld the Fleet with Officers, and Ma- 
riners, of the ſame principles. And they well remember d, how he had | 
lately befieged the City; and, by the power of his Fleet, given that 
turn which helped to ruin the Committee of Safety, and reſtore the 4 
Rump. Parliament to the exerciſe of their juriſdiction; for which he | 
ſtood high in reputation with all that Party. The Parliament reſolv'd, 
though they thought it not fit or ſafe to remove Lar/on, yet ſo far to | 
ecliple him, that he ſhould not have it ſo abſolutely in his power to || 
controle Them, as he had done the Committee of Safety. In order to | | 

zo this they concluded, that they would call Mountague, who had lain | 
privately in his own Houſe, under a Cloud, and Jealouſy of being in- | 
clined too much to the King, and make Himand the General (who was 
not to be left out in any thing) joynt Admirals of the Fleet; whereby 
Mountague only would go to Sea, and have the Ships under his Com- 14 
mand; by which he might take care for good Officers, and Sea- men, pa 
for ſuch other Ships as they meant to add to the Fleet, and would be j 
able to obſerve, if not reform the reſt. Mountague ſent privately over I 
to the King for his Approbation, before he would accept the Charge; | 

i which being ſpeedily ſent to him, he came to London, and enter d into | 

4o that joynt Command with the General; and immediately applied him- 
ſelf to put the Fleet into ſo good order, that he might comfortably 
ſerve in it. Since there was no Man who betook himſelf to his Majeſty's 
Service with more generoſity than this Gentleman, it 1s fit in this place 
to enlarge concerning him, and the correſpondence which he held with 

the King. 
. was of a Noble Family, of which ſome were too 4+ gu 
much addicted to innovations in Religion, and in the beginning of the Leere 
Troubles, appear d againſt the King; though his Father, who had been 
: long a Servant to the Crown, never could be prevailed upon to ſwerve 

**from his Allegiance, and took all the care he could to reſtrain this his 
only Son within thoſe limits: but being young, and more out of his 
Father's controle by being Married into a Family, which, at that time, 
alſo trod awry, he was ſo far wrought upon by the careſſes of Oonmvell, Wi 
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that, out of pure affection to him, he was perſwaded to take Com- 
mand in the Army, when it was new modelled under Fainfax, and when 
he was little more than twenty years of Age. He ſervd in that Army 
in the condition of a Colonel to the end of the War, with the reputa- 
tion of a very ſtout and ſober young Man. And from that time Crom- 
well, to whom he paſſionately adher d, took him into his neareſt con- 
fidence, and ſent him, firſt, joyn'd in Commiſſion with Blake; and then, 
in the ſole Command by Sea; in which he was diſcreet and ſucceſsful. 
And though Men look d upon him as devoted to Cromwel7's Intereſt, 
in all other reſpects he behaved himſelf with civility to all Men, and 10 
without the leaſt ſhew of acrimony towards any who had ſerv'd the 
King; and was ſo much in love with Monarchy, that he was one of 
thoſe who moſt defired and adviſed Crommell to accept, and aſſume 
that Title, when it was offer'd to him by his Parliament. He was de- 
ſign d by him to Command the Fleet that was to mediate, as was pre- 
tended, in the Sound between the two Kings of Sweden and Denmark; 
but was, in truth, to hinder the Dutch from aſſiſting the Dane againſt 
the Swede; with whom Oliver was engaged in an inſeparable Alliance. 
He was upon this Expedition, when Richard was ſcornfully thrown 
out of the ProteQor-ſhip; and was afterwards joyn'd (for they knew a 
not how to leave him out, whilſt he had that Command) with Ager- 
noon Sidney, and the other Plenipotentiaries which the Rump-Parlia- 
ment ſent to reconcile thoſe Crowns. Aſſoon as Richard was ſo caſt 
down, the King thought Mountagues relations and obligations were at 
an end, and was adviſed by thoſe who knew him, to invite him to his 
Service. 

THERE accompanied him at that time Edward e Mountague, the 
eldeſt Son of the Lord Mountague of Boughton, and his near Kinſman; 
with whom he had a particular friendſhip. This Gentleman was not 
unknown to the King, and very well known to the Chancellor, to haves 
good Affections and Reſolutions; and one who, by the correſpondence 
that was between them, he knew, had undertaken that unpleaſant 
Voyage, only to diſpoſe his Couſin to lay hold of the firſt opportunity 
to ſerve his Majeſty. At this time S' George Booth appear d, and all 
thoſe deſigns were laid, which, it was reaſonably hoped, would engage 
the whole Kingdom againſt that odious part of the Parliament which 
was then poſſeſſed of the Government. And it was now thought a very 
ſeaſonable Conjuncture to make an experiment, whether Mountague 
with his Fleet would declare for the King. 

THE Chancellor thereupon prepared ſuch a Letter in his own Name, 4 
as his Majeſty thought proper, to invite him to that reſolution, from 
the diſtraction of the times, and the determination of all thoſe Mo- 
tives which had in his youth firſt provoked him to the engagements 
he had been in. He informd him of“ S George Booth's being poſſeſſed 
«of Cbe/ter, and in the head of an Army; and that his Majeſty was 
*aſlured of many other Places; and of a general combination between 
* Perſons of the greateſt Intereſt, to declare for the King; and that, if 
*he would bring his Fleet upon the Coaſt, his Majeſty, or the Duke 
*of Tork, would immediately be on board with him. This Letter was 
incloſed in another to Edward Mountague, to be by him deliver d, 9 
or Not deliver'd, as he thought fit; and committed to the care of an 
Expreſs, who was then thought not to be without ſome credit with 
the Admiral himſelf; which did not prove true. However, any 
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ſenger was diligent i in proſecuting his voyage, and arrivd ſafely at C. 
penhagen (where the Fleet lay; and where all the Plenipotentiaries 
— the Parliament then were) and without difficulty found oppor- 
tunity to deliver his Letter to the Perſon to whom it was directed; 
who; the ſame Night, deliver d the other to his Couſin. He N ; 
it chearfully, and was well ban wan the nou of man Revolu- 
tions in England. 8 bo. "0 
\ Tax r were both of them pumled how to behave theinfilves towards 
the Meſſenger, who was not acceptable to them, being very well known 
10 to the Fleet, where though he had had good Command, he had no 
credit; and had appear fo publickly, by the folly of good -· fellow ſſip, 
that the Admiral, and many others, had ſeen him and taken notice of 
him, before he knew that he brought any Letter for him. The conclu- 
ſion was that he ſhould without delay be ſent away, without ſpeaking 
with the Admiral, or knowing that he knew any thing of his Errand. 
But Edward Mountague writ ſuch a Letter to the Chancellor, as was 
evidence enough that his Majeſty would not be diſappointed in his ex- 
tion of any ſervice that the Admiral could perform for him. With 
this Anſwer the Meſſenger return d to Bruſſelt, where there was' @ 
ogreat alteration from the time he had left it. 
W1THIN few days after this Meflenger's withdrawing from cope. 
Hagen, of whoſe being there the Plenipotentiaries were fo jealous, that 
they had reſolv'd to require of the King of Denmark, that he miglit be 
committed to Priſon, Admiral Moumtague declared, © that he ſhould not 
ee able to ſtay longer there for the want of Victua!; of which he had 
not more than would ſerve to carry him home; and therefore defired, 
that they would preſs both Kings, and the Dutch Plenipotentiaries, 
to finiſh the Negotiation. By this time the News of the Commotions' 
in England made a greatnoiſe, and were reported, according to the Af. 
— of the Perſons who ſent Letters thither, more to the King's 
"advantage than there was reaſon for; and the other Plenipotentiaries 
came to know, that the Man, of whom they were ſo jealous, had pri- 
vately ſpoken with Edward Mountagiue; who was very well known, 
and very y ll thought of by them. And from thence they concluded, 
that the Admiral, who had never pleaſed them, was no ſtranger to that 
Negotiation; in which jealouſy they were quickly confirm d, when 
they ſaw him with his Fleet under ſail, making his courſe for England, 
without giving them any notice, or taking his leave of them; which if 
he had done, they had ſecret Authority from their coming thither (upon 
: the general apprehenſion of his Inclination) to have ſecured his Perſon 
on board his own Ship, and to have diſpoſed of the Government of the 
Fleet; of which being thus prevented they could dono more than fend 
Expreſles over Land, to acquaint the Parliament of his departure, with 
all the aggravation of his pride, preſumption, and infidelity, which the 
bitterneſs of their nature and wit could ſuggeſt to them. 
WHEN the Fleet arriv'd near the Coaft of England, they found 
S' George Booth defeated, and all Perſons who pretended any affection 
for the King, ſo totally cruſhed, and the Rump Parliament in fo full 
exerciſe of its Tyrannical power, that the Admiral had nothing todo 
Fo but to juſtify his return by his ſcarcity of Victual, which muſt have 
„failed, if he had ſtaid till the Winter had ſhut him up in the Su; 
and his return was reſoly'd upon the joynt Advice of the Flag Officers 
of the Fleet; there. being not a' Man but his Coufin, who knew any 
Vol. 3 | Cece 1 other 
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other reaſon of his return, or was privy to his purpoſes. So that, aſſoon 
as he had preſented himſelf to the Parliament, and laid down his Com- 
mand, they deferr'd the examination of the whole matter, upon the 
complaints which they had receivd from their Commiſſioners, till they 
could be at more leiſure. For it was then about the time that they 
grew jealous of Lambert; ſo that Mountagus went quietly into the 
Country, and remain'd neglected and forgotten, till thoſe Revolutions 
were over which were produced by Lambert's Invaſion upon the Par- 
liament, and General Mozk's march into Exg/ard, and till near the time 
that the Name and Title of that Parliament was totally aboliſhed, and 
extinguiſhed; and then the ſecluded Members being reſtored calld him 
to reſume the Command of the Fleet; which he accepted in the man- 
ner aforeſaid. | | 
Tris, together with the other good Symptoms in the State, raiſed 
his Majeſty's hopes and expectation higher than ever, if it had not been 
an unpleaſant allay, that in fo great an alteration, and application of 
many who had been eminently ayerſe from his Majeſty, of the General, 
who only could put an end to all his doubts, there was allum ſilentium; 
no Perſons truſted by his Majeſty could approach him, nor was any 
word known to fall from him that could encourage them to goto him, „ 
though they ſtill preſumed that he meant well. 5 
The Gene? IT HE General was weary and perplexed with his unweildy Burthen, 
e,“ yet knew not how to make it lichter by communication. He f. 
much time in conſultation with Perſons of every Intereſt, the King's 
Party only excepted ; with whom he held no conference; though he 
found, in his every day's diſcourſes in the City, with thoſe who were 
thought to be Presbyterians, and with other Perſons of quality and con- 
ſideration, that the People did generally wiſh for the King, and that 
they did believe, there could be no firm and ſettled Peace in the Na- 
tion, that did not comprehend His Intereſt, and compoſe the prejudice,, 
that was againſt His Party. But then there muſt be ſtri& conditions to 
which he muſt be bound, which it ſhould not be in his Majeſty's power 
to break; and which might not only ſecure all who had borne Armes 
againſt him, but ſuch who had purchaſed the Lands of the Crown, or 
of Biſhops, or of Delinquents; and nobody ſpoke more favourably, 
than for the confirming all that had been offer d by his Father in the 
Ifle of #/7ght. 


Hehed an: WHETHER by invitation, or upon his own defire, he was preſent 
Ln at Northumberland Houſe in a Conference with that Earl, the Earl of 
re Mancheſter, and other Lords, and likewiſe with Hollis, S' Witham. 
Waller, Leuis, and other eminent Perſons, who had a truſt and con- 
fidence in each other, and who were looked upon as the Heads and 
Governours of the moderate Presbyterian Party; who, moſt of them, 
ould have been contented, their own ſecurity being provided for, that 
the King ſhould be reſtored to his full Rights, and the Church to it's 
poſſeſſions. In this Conference, the Kings Reſtoration was propoſed 
in direct terms, as abſolutely neceſſary to the Peace of the Kingdom, 
and tor the ſatisfaction of the People; and the queſtion ſeem d only to 
be, upon what terms they ſhould admit him: ſome propofing more 
moderate, Others more ſevere conditions. In this whole Debate, the 
General Inſiſted upon the moſt rigid Propofitions; which he preſſed in 
ſuch a manner, that the Lords grew jealous that he had ſuch an aver- 
hon from Reſtoring the King, that it would not be ſafe for them then 
2 to 
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to proſecute that advice; and therefore it were beſt to acquieſce till the 
Parliament met, and that they could make ſome judgement oſ the tem- 
per of it. And the General, though he conſulted with thoſe of every 
Faction with much freedom, yet was by many then thought to have 
moſt familiarity, and to conyerſe moſt freely with 8 Arth Haſ/terag, 
who was irreconcilable to Monarchy, and looked upon as the Chief of 
that Republican Party, which defired not to preſerve any face of Go- 
vernment in the Church, or Uniformity in the publick exerciſe of Re- 
ligion. This made the Lords, and all others, who were of different aſ- 
:o fections, very wary in their diſcourſes with the General, and jealous 
of his Inclinations. 5 3 N 2 T302;-Vi934ib 
THERE was, at this time, in much converſation, and truſt with z ee: 
the General, a Gentleman of Devon/brre, of a fair eſtate and reputation, = * 
one M William Morrice, a Perſon of a retired Life, which he ſpent in 
Study, being learned and of good parts; and he had been always 
looked upon as a Man far from any malice towards the King, if he had 
not good Affections for him; which they who knew him beſt, believ d 
him to have in a good meaſure. This Gentleman was allied to the Ge- 
neral, and entirely truſted by him in the management of his eſtate in 
20 that Country, where, by the death of his elder Brother without Heirs 
Male, he inherited a fair fortune. And Morrice, being choſen to ſerve 
in the next enſuing Parliament, had made haft to London, the better 
to obſerve how things were like to go. With Him the General con- 
ſulted freely touching all his perplexities and obſervations; how * he 
c found moſt Men of Quality and Intereſt inclined to call in the King 
ce but upon ſuch conditions as muſt be very ungrateful, yo ng — de re 
te ceiv d; and the London Miniſters talked already ſo loudly of them, that 
the Covenant being new printed, and, by order fixed up in all Churches, | 
they, in their Sermons, diſcourſed of the ſeveral obligations in it, that | 
39 without expoſing themſelves to the danger of naming the King, which | 
yet they did not long forbear, every body underſtood; they thought it 14 
neceſſary the People ſhould return to their Allegiance. 14 
ITA which wrought moſt upon the General, was the choice which |. 
was begun to be made in all Counties for Members to ſerve in Parlia- þ 
ment; very many of them being known to be of fingular Affection to 4 
the King, and very few who did not heartily abhor the Murther of his 
Father, and deteſt the Government that ſucceeded : ſo that it was rea- 
ſonably apprehended, that, when they ſhould once meet, there would 
be warmth among them, that could not be reſtrain d or controled; and 
to they might take the bufineſs ſo much into their own hands, as to leave 
no part to Him to merit of the King; from whom he had yet deſerv d 
M'MoRr&RIcg was not wanting to cultivate thoſe conceptions with 
his information of the Affections of the Weſt, © where the King's Re- 
ſtoration was, he ſaid, ſo impatiently lo for, that they had made 
«choice of few or no Members to ſerve for Cormnmwal, or re, 
e but ſuch, who, they were confident, would contribute all they could 
*to invite the King to return. And when that Subje& was once upon 
*the Stage, They who concurrd with moſt frankneſs, would find moſt 
a voc credit; and They who oppoſed it, would be overborne with laſting 
reproach. When the General had reflected upon the whole matter, 
he reſolved to advance that defign; and ſo conſulted with his friend, 
how he might manage it in that manner, before the Parliament ſhould 
Cccc 3 aſſemble, 
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aſſemble, has: what followed might be imputed to His counſels, und 
contrivance. 911101 „ i blu. 6101 TK 7 
THERE via! then in the Ton a Gentleman well haven to be 4 
Servant of eminent truſt to the King, 8 John Greenvi, who, fromiths 
time of the furrender of S$://y, had enjoy d his eſtate, and: ſometimes 


his liberty, though, under the jealouſy of a diſaffected Perſon, often 


reſtrain d. He had been privy to the ſending to the General into Scor- 
laud the Clergy- man, his Brother; and was converſant 'with thoſe 
who were moſt truſted by his Majeſty, and at this time were taken 
notice of to have all intimacy with M' Mordaunt; who moſt imme 
diately correſponded with Bruſſels. This Gentleman was of a family 


ro 


to which the General was allied; and he had been obliged to his Fa- 


S John 
Greenvil in- 
troduced to 


ther, & Bevil Greenuil; who loſt his life at the Battle of Lanſdown for 


the King, and by his Will had recommended his much impair d for- 
tune, and his Wife and Children, to the care and counſel of his Neigh- 
bour and Friend, M Morrice; who had executed the Truſt with the 
utmoſt fidelity and friendſhip. lot 

TRR General was content, that S' John Greenvil ſhould * truſted 
in this great Affair, and that M Morrice ſhould bring him ſecretly to 


tte General him in a private Lodging he had in 8 Zamess. When he came to him, . 


The Trau 
20H e- 
tween the Ce- 
neral, Mor- 
rice, and 
Greenvil. 


after he had ſolemnly conjured him to ſecrecy, upon the peril of his 
Life; he told him, he meant to ſend him to the King; with whom, 
he preſumed, he had credit enough to be believ d without any teſti: 
%mony; for he was reſolved not to write to the King, nor to give 
him any thing in writing; but wiſhed him to confer with M Morrce, 
« and to take hort Memorials in his own hand of thoſe particulars 
* he would offer to him in diſcourſe; which when he had done, he 
e would himſelf confer. with him again at an hour he ſhould a ppoint. 
And fo he retired haſtily out of the Room, as if he were jealous that 
other Men would wonder at his abſence. 35 

THAT which M' Marrice communicated to Greewvl, was, after 
he had enlarged upon “the perplexity the General was in, by the ſeve- 
tal humours and factions which prevailed, and that he durſt not truit 
*any Officer of his own Army, or any Friend but himſelf, with his 
*own ſecret purpoſes; he adviſed, © that the King ſhould write a Let- 
ter to the General; in which, after kind and gracious Expreſſions, 
*he ſhould: deſire bim to deliver the incloſed Letter, and Declaration 
*to the Parliament; the particular heads, and materials for which Let- 
ter, and Declaration, Morrice diſcourſed to him; the end of which 
was to ſatisfy all Intereſts, and to comply with every Man's humour, . 
and indeed to ſuffer every Man to enjoy what he would. 

AFTER S John Greenwl had enough diſcourſed all particulars with 
him, and taken ſuch ſhort Memorials for his Memory as he thought 
neceflary, within a day or two he was brought with the ſame wari- 
nels, and in another place, to the General; to whom he read the ſhort 
Notes he had taken; to which little was added : and the General ſaid 
that it the King writ to that purpoſe, when he brought the Letter to 

„him, he would keep it in his hands, till he found a fit time to deli- 
*yer it, or ſhould think of another way to ſerve his Majeſty. Only 
he added another particular, as an advice abſolutely neceflary for the, 
King to conſent to, which was, his Majeſty's preſent remove out of 
Flaaders. He undertook to know, that the Spaniard had no purpoſe 
to do ny thing'for him, __ that all his friends were jealous , that 
it 
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it would not be in his power to remove from thence, if he deferr d 
it till they diſcover'd that he was like to have no need of them. And 
therefore he deſired, that his Majeſty would make haſt to Breda, 
«and that, for the publick ſatisfaction, and that it might be evident 
© he had left Flanders, whatſoever he ſhould ſend in writing ſhould 
te bear date as from Breda; and he enjoyn'd S' John Greenvil not to 
return, till he had himſelf ſeen the King out of the Dominions of | 
« Flanders. Thus inſtructed he left him, who taking M Mordaunt z 5 e 
with him for the Companion of his Journey, ſet out for Handers about Greenvil gee? 
the beginning of April 1660, and in few days arriv'd ſafely at Bru/ſels. &s with a6 
IT was no unpleaſant proſpect to the King, nor of ſmall advantage 
to him, that the Saniard look d upon all theſe Revolutions in Eng- 
land as the effects of the ſeveral animoſities, and emulations of the 
different Factions among themſelves; a Contention only between the 
Presbyterian-Republicans on one fide, and the Independent and Le- 
velling Party on the other, for ſuperiority, and who ſhould ſteer the 
Government of the State, without the leaſt reference to the King's In- 
tereſt: which, they thought, would in no degree be advanced which 
fide ſoever prevaild. And therefore Don Alonzo, by his Iri/b Agents 
o(who made him believe any thing) continued firm to the Levellers, 
who, if they got the better of their Enemies, he was aflured, would 
make a good Peace with Spain; which above all things they defired: 
and if they were oppreſſed, he made as little doubt they would unite 
themſelves to the King, upon ſuch conditions as he ſhould arbitrate 
between them. And in this confidence he embraced all the ways he 
could to correſpond with them, receiving ſuch Agents with all poſſible 
ſecrecy who repaired to him to Bruſſels; and when Inſtruments of 1 
moſt credit and importance, would not adventure thither, he was con- 11 
tented to ſend ſome Perſon, who was entruſted by him, into Zeeland | | 
ze to confer and treat with them, And in this kind of Negotiation, which li 
was very expenſive, they cared not what Money they disburſed, whilſt 
they neglected the King, and ſuffer d him to be without that ſmall ſup- {4 
ply which they had aſſign d to him. 1 

IN this temper were the Spaniſb Miniſters, when M' Mordaunt and 1 
S' John Greenvi came to Bruſſels. And Don Alonzo had fo fully poſ- 4 
ſeſled the Court at Madrid with the ſame Spirit, that when the Chan- 
cellor, in his Letters to S' Harry Bennet, his Majeſty s Reſident there, 
intimated the hopes they had of a Revolution in England to the ad- 
vantage of the King, he Anſwer d plainly, © that he durſt not commu- 

| io © nicate any of thoſe Letters to the Miniſters there; who would laugh 

| cat him for abuſing them, ſince they look d upon all thoſe hopes of the 
*King as imaginary, and without — of Senſe, and upon his 
condition as moſt deplorable and abſolutely deſperate. 

WHEN S' John Greenvil had at large inform'd his Majeſty of the s. Greeavil 
Affairs of Eng/and, of the manner of the General's conference with K «» 4:- 
him, and the good affection of M' Morrice, and had communicated v 

the Inſtruftions and Advices he had receiv d, as his Majeſty was very % de. 
glad that the General had thus far diſcover'd himſelf, and that he had 
open'd a door for correſpondence, ſo he was not without great per- 
coPlexity upon many particulars which were recommended to be done; eee, 
ſome of which he believ'd impoſſible and unpracticable, as the leaving 2% 
every body in the ſtate they were in, and confirming their poſſeſſion 7 Ger. 
in all the Lands which they held in England, Scotland, or Ireland, by 
pure 
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purchaſe or donation, whether of Lands belonging to the Crown and 


Church, or ſuch who for adhering to his Father and himſelf, were de- 
clared Delinquents, and had their Lands confiſcated and diſpoſed of 
as their Enemies had thought fit. Then, the complying with all hu. 
mours in Religion, and the granting a general liberty of Conſcience, 
was a violation of all the Laws in force, and could not be apprehended 
to confiſt with the Peace of the Kingdom. No Man was more diſ- 
poſed to a general Act of Indemnity and Oblivion than his Majeſty 
was; which he knew, in ſo long and univerſal a guilt, was abſolutely 
neceſſary. But he thought it neither conſiſtent with his Honour, nor 10% 
his Conſcience, that thoſe who had ſate as Judges, and condemn'd his 
Father to be murther d, ſhould be comprehended in that Act of Par- 
don: yet it was adviſed, that there might be no Exception; or that 
ce above Four might not be excepted; becauſe, it was alledg'd, that 
te ſome of them had facilitated the Generals march by falling from Lam. 
e gert, and others had barefaced advanced the King's Service very 
ce much. 

AFTER great deliberation upon all the particulars, and weighing 
the importance of complying with the General's advice in all things 
which his Conſcience and Honour would permit, his Majeſty directed: 
ſuch Letters and Declarations to be prepared, as ſhould be, in a good 
degree, ſuitable to the Wiſhes and Counſel of the General, and yet make 
the tranſaction of thoſe things which he did not like, the effect of the 
power of the Parliament, rather than of his Majeſty's approbation. And 
the confidence he had upon the general Election of honeſt and prudent 
Men, and in ſome particular Perſons, who, he heard, were already 
choſen, diſpoſed him to make a general reference of all things which 
he could not reſerye to himſelf, to the wiſdom of the Parliament, upon 
preſumption that they would not exact more from him than he was 
willing to conſent to; fince he well knew, that whatever title They 
aſſumed, or He gave them, they muſt have another kind of Parliament 
to confirm all that was done by them; without which They could not 


be fafe, and contented, nor his Majeſty obliged. 


THe Advice for his Majeſty's remove out of Handers preſently, was 
not ungrateful; for he had reaſons abundant to be weary of it: yet he 
was without any great inclination to Holland; where he had been as 
unkindly uſed as it was poſſible for any Gentleman to be. But befides 
the Authority which the Generals advice deſery'd to have, the truth 
is, his Majeſty could remove no whither elſe. France was equally ex- 
cepted againſt, and equally diſagreeable to the King; and the way thi- 
ther muſt be through all the Span;y/b Dominions: Dunkirk was a place 
in many reſpects deſirable, becauſe it was in the poſſeſſion of the Exg- 
liſb, from whence he might embark for England upon the ſhorteſt warn- 
ing. And upon the firſt alterations in England, after the Peace be- 
tween the two Crowns, the King had ſent to Lockhart, the Governour, 
and General of the Eugliſh there, by a Perſon of Honour, well known 
and reſpected by him, to invite him to his Service by the proſpe& he 
had of the Revolutions like to enſue (which probably could not but 
be advantageous to the King) and by the uncertainty of Lockhart's own 
condition upon any ſuch Alterations. The Arguments were urged tos“ 
him with clearneſs and force enough, and all neceſſary offers made to 
perſwade him to declare for the King, and to receive his Majeſty into 
that Garriſon; which might be facilitated by his Majeſty's 2 
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he did not think his own Soldiers enough at his devotion: yet he could 
not be prevailed with, urging © the Truſt he had receiv d, and the in- 
« decency of breaking it; though, he confeſſed, there was ſuch a jea- 
© louſy of him in the Council of State, for his relation and alliance to 
* Cromwell, that he expected every day to be removed from that Com- 
*mand; as ſhortly after he was. Whether this refuſal proceeded from 
the punctuality of his Nature (for he was a Man of parts, and of ho- 
nour) or from his Jealouſy of the Garriſon, that they would not be diſ- 
poſed by him (for though he was exceedingly belov d, and obeyed by 
them, yet they were all Eg//b-men, and he had none of his own Na- 
tion, which was the Scozz/b, but in his own Family) certain it is, that, 
at the ſame time he refuſed to treat with the King, he refuſed to accept 
the great offers made to him by the Cardinal; who had a high eſteem 
of him, and offer'd to make him Marſhal of France, with great ap- 
pointments of Penfions and other Emoluments, if he would deliver 
Dunkirk, and Mardike into the hands of France; all which Overtures 
he rejected: ſo that his Majeſty had no place to reſort to preferable to -. 
Breda. | 
THe King was reſolv'd rather to make no mention of the Murtherers 
*of his Father, than to pardon any of them, and except four, as was 
propoſed ; but choſe rather to refer the whole confideration of that Af. 
fair, without any reſtriction, to the Conſcience of the Parliament; yet 
with ſuch expreſſions, and deſcriptions, that they could not but diſcern 
that he truſted them in confidence that they would do Themſelves and 
the Nation right, in declaring their deteſtation of, and preparing ven- 
geance for, that Parricide. And from the time that the ſecluded Mem- 
bers ſate again with the Rump, there was good evidence given that they 
would not leave that odious Murther unexamined and unpuniſhed ; 
which the more diſpoſed the King to depend upon their Virtue and 
"Tuſtice. 
J WHeN the Summons were ſent out to call the Parliament, there was 
no mention or thought of a Houſe of Peers; nor had the General inti- 
mated any ſuch thing to S' John Greenvi; nor did S' John himſelf, or 
M' Mordaunt, conceive that any of the Lords had a purpoſe to meet 1 
at firſt, but that all muſt depend upon the Commons. However, the | 
King thought not fit to paſs Them by, but to have a Letter prepared 
as well for Them as for the Houſe of Commons; and likewiſe another 
to the Fleet; and another to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the City of London; who, by adhering to the General, were 
like to add very much to his Authority. 
WHEN all thoſe things were prepared, and peruſed, and approved Tt Life, 1 
by the King, which he reſolvd to ſend by S' John Ereemvil to the Ge- Pal | 
neral (Greenvils and Mordaunt's being in Bruſſels being unknown z &c. | 
They, attending his Majeſty only in the night at the Chancellor's Lodg. ! «advice. 
ing, concealing themſelyes from being taken notice of by any) his Ma- 
jeſty vifited the Marquis of Carracena, and told him, © that he intended The King . 
the next day to go to Antwerp, and from thence to Breda, to ſpend a of 
*twoor three days with his Siſter the Princeſs of Orange; to whom then. 
Dukes of Tork and Gloceſter were already gone, to acquaint her with the © 1-=« c- go 
, Kings purpoſe; and his Majeſty likewiſe, in confidence, inform d him, 4, fl Bre- 
that there were ſome Perſons come from England, who would not. Sher 
venture to come to Bruſſels, from whom he expected ſome Propoſi- 
Vol. 3. D d d d tions 
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e tions and Informations, which might prove beneficial to him; which 
« bliged him to make that Journey to confer with them. 
THE Marquis ſeem d to think That of little Moment; and ſaid, that 
&« Don Alonzo expected every day to receive aſſurance, that the Level. 
te lexs would unite themſelves to the King's Intereſt, upon more mo- 
« gerate Conditions than they had hitherto made; but defired his Ma- 
jeſty, © that the Duke of Tork might haſten his journey into Spain, to 
* receive the Command that was there reſerv'd for him; and the Ki 
deſired him, © that the Forces he had promiſed for his Service, might 
« be ready againſt his return to be embarked upon the firſt appearance of i 
* a hopeful occaſion. So they parted; and his Majeſty went the next 
day to Aniwerp, with that ſmall retinue he uſed to travel with. 
The Spaniards HIS departure was ſome hours earlier than the Marquis imagin'd; 
eau and the reaſon of it was this: In that night, one M' Milliam Galloway, 
4/overd. an Triſh young Man, Page at that time to Don c Alonzo de Cardinas, 
came to the Lord Chancellor's Lodgings, and finding his Secretary in 
his own room, told him, he mult needs ſpeak preſently with his Lord; 
* for he had ſomething to impart to him that concern d the Kings Life. 
The Chancellor, though at that time in bed, order'd him to be ad- 
mitted; and the poor Man trembling told him, © that his Lord Don 
* Alonzo and the Marquis of Carracena had been long together that 
evening; and, that himſelf had overheard them ſaying ſomething of 
*ſ{ending a Guard to attend the King: that, about an hour after, they 
«parted; and the Marquis ſent a paper to Don Alonzo; who, when 
*he went to bed, laid it on his table : that himſelf, who lay in his 
* Maſter's Ante-Chamber, look d into the paper, when his Maſter was 
*in bed; and, ſeeing what it was, had brought it to the Chancellor: 
It imported an Order to an Officer to attend the King with a Party of 
Horſe, for a Guard wherever he went (a reſpect that never had been 
paid him before) but not to ſuffer him, on any terms, to go out of the 3» 
Town. Aſſoon as the Chancellor had read the Order, he ſent his Se- 
cretary with it to the King; who was in bed likewiſe; and his Majeſty 
having read it, the Secretary returnd it to Galloway; who went home, 
and laid it in its place upon his Maſter's table. The King commanded 
the Chancellor's Secretary to call up his Majeſty's Querry, S' Milliam 
Armorer, and to Him his Majeſty gave his Orders, charging him with 
{ecrecy, that he would be gone at three of the Clock that Morning: 
and accordingly he went, attended by the Marquis of Ormond, S Mil. 
ham Armorer, and two or three Servants more. Between eight and 
nine that Morning, an Officer did come and inquire for the King; but o 
it happend, by this ſeaſonable diſcovery, that his Majeſty had made 
his eſcape ſome hours before, to the no ſmall Mortification, no doubt, 
of the Spaniſb Governour. 
The King zoos ASSOON as his Majeſty came into the States Dominions, which was 
7904701 l. about the midway between Artrwerp and Breda, he deliver d to S' John 
. »Jobn Creeuvil (who attended there incagnito, that he might warrantably aver 
| Letters pre. to the General, that he had ſeen his Majeſty out of Flanders) all thoſe 
pared. diſpatches, which were prepared, and dated, as from Breda, upon the ſame 
day in which he receivd them, and where his Majeſty was to be that 
night. The Copies of all were likewiſe deliver d to him, that the Ge- 
neral, upon peruſal thereof, might, without opening the Originals, chooſe 
whether he would deliver them, if any thing was contain d therein 
which 
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which he diſliked; and his Majeſty reſerr d it to him to proceed any 
other way, if, upon any alterations e ſhould happens, he thought 
fe to vary from his former Advice. | 1211 ai299 (4) ole 
S1R John Greenuil, before his told he King, that though 
he had no order to propoſe it directly to his Majeſty, — he'conld 
vaſſure him, it would be the moſt grateſul and obliging thing his Ma- 
© jefty could do towards the General, if he would give Hum leave to afflire 
« him, that, aſſoon as he came into England, he would beſtow the Office 
of one of the Secretaries of State upon M Morrice; Who was as Well 
o® qualified for it, as any Man who had not been verſed i in the Know- 
<ledge of Foreign Affairs. One of thoſe places was thetf Void hy the 
Earl of Briſtol's becoming Roman Catholick, and thereupon refigiing 
the Signet; and his Majeſty was very glad to lay that obligation upon 
the General, and to gratify a Perſon who had ſo much credit wich f, 
and had already given ſuch manifeſtation of his- good Affection to his 
Majeſty, and directed him to give that Aſſurance to the General. With 
theſe diſpatches 8 John Greenv/, and M. Mordaumt, whio privutely o jobo = 
expected his return at Aut wmerp, made what haſt they could - tow — 
England; and the King went that night to Brea Ie Letters which — _ 
» the King writ to the General, and to the Houſe of Commons, and 'the wd 
other Letters, withthe Declaration; are Br maten! in the termisthiey 
Hae Rn” ' CLILW * WII HIW JOY 78117 
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"= dag erb. and wel beloved We debe you well: Jy cannot be be. 7% Letter of 
; »*liey'd, but that We have been, are, and ever muſt be, is ſollicitous as c Ce 
We can, by all endeavours to improve the' Aﬀe&@tors'vFf Our pond . ex. 
«Subjects at home, and to procure the Aſſiſtance of Our Friends an 
„Allies abroad, for the recovery of that Right, Which, by the T: 
f God and Nan, is unqueſtionable; and of which We habe 
Kong diſpoſſeſſed by ſuch force, and with'thoſe circumſtances, 5 e 
do not defire to aggravate by any fl Expreffions; buf Tather wiſh, 
«that the memory of what is paſt, may be buried to the wotid. Tf 
«We have more endea vour d to eat, and to in > Affectidns 
© of Our Sudyetts at home for Our Reftoration, tlian to procure Afſiſtunce 
10 from abroad to invade either af Our is as maniſeſt to the 
*world. And We cannot give a better evidence that We are ſtill of the 
rs mind, than in This conjuncture; uhen common reaſon muſt ſa- 
all Men, that We cannot be without aſſiſtance 8 he 
«chooſe rather to ſend to you, who have it in your Fre 
I — ruin and deſolation which a War would brin bp the 
— — to mus the whole Kingdem owe tlie ppinefs 
vity;-andGlory it ſhall enjoy; to your virtue; and te ck 
r you, Armies have compliedbwith their Cbligntiens, for 
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cc moſt perfid iouſly abuſed and betray d. How much We defire, and 
*reſolye to contribute to thoſe good ends, will appear to you by Our 


© incloſed Declaration; which We defire you to cauſe to be publiſhed 
e for the Information and Satisfaction of all good Subjects, who do not 


deſire a farther effuſion of precious Chriſtian Blood, but to have their 
Peace and Security founded upon that which can only ſupport it, an 
Unity of Affections amongſt Our ſelves, an equal Adminiſtration, of 


Juſtice to Men, reſtoring Parliaments to a full capacity of providing 
te for all that is amiſs, and the Laws of the Land to their due Vene- 


10 


M ov have been your ſelves Witneſſes of ſo many Revolutions, and 


have had ſo. much experience, how far any power and authority that 


js only aſſumed by paſſion and appetite, and not ſupported by Juſtice, 
ig from providing for the Happineſs and Peace of the People, or from 
receiving any obedience from them (without which no Government 
can provide for them) that you may very reaſonably believe, that 


* God hath not been ſo well pleaſed with the Attempts that have been 
made, fince he hath uſually encreaſed the confuſion , by giving all 


«the ſucceſs that hath been deſired, and brought that to paſs without 
t effect, which the Defigners have propoſed as the beſt means to ſettle and 
* compoſe the Nation: and therefore We cannot but hope and believe, 
te that you will concur with Us in the Remedy We have applied; which, 
* to human underſtanding, is only proper for the ills We all groan un- 
te der; and that you will make your ſelves the bleſſed Inftruments to 
bring this bleſſing of Peace and Reconciliation upon King and People; 
«jt being the uſual method in which Divine Providence delighteth it 


L ſelf, to uſe and ſanctify thoſe very means, which ill Men defign for 


the ſatisfaction of private and particular ends and ambition, and other 
« wicked purpoſes, to wholeſome and publick ends, and to eſtabliſn 
te that good which is moſt contrary to the Defigners ; which is the; 


. *oreateſt manifeſtation of God's peculiar kindneſs to a Nation that can 


de given in this world, How far we reſolve to preſerve your Intereſts, 
«and reward your Services, we refer to Our Declaration; and we 
«God will ioſpire you to perform your Duty to Us, and to your Na- 
tive Country; whoſe happineſs cannot be ſeparated from each other: 
W x have intruſted our well-beloyed Servant S* John Greenuil, one 
« of the Gentlemen of Our Bed-Chamber, to deliver this unto you, and 
to give Us an account of your reception of it, and to deſire You, in 
Our Name, that it may be publiſhed. And ſo we bid you farewel.  - 


\ | (+ Given at Our Court at Breda, chis 14th of April 1660, in the nee year of Our Reign, 
+ +. To Our Trufly , and Well beloved, the Speaker of the Houſe of 


1971: i 
einn A. 


Letter , «T RUSTY and Well-beloved, we greet you well: In thak great. ad 
= 4 jpſupportable afflictions and calamities, under which the poor Nation 


* hath been ſo long exerciſed, and by which it is ſo near exhauſted, 
ewe cannot think of a more natural and proper Remedy, than to re- 

© fort, to thoſe for counſel and advice, who have ſeen and obſerv d the,. 
* firſt beginning of Our Miſeries, the progreſs from bad to worſe, and 
the 1 and miſunderſtandings, which have been 8 
Hoey ©? E-1 contri 
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« contributed to inconveniences which were not intended; and after ſo 
many Revolutions, and the obſervation of what hath attended them, 
te are now truſted by Our good Subjects to repair the Breaches which are 
made, and to provide proper Remedies for thoſe Evils, and for the 
«laſting Peace, Happineſs, and Security of the Kingdom. 

WE do aflure You upon Our Royal word, that none of Our Pre- 
ce deceſſors have had a greater eſteem of Parliaments, than We have 
6 in our judgement, as well as from Our obligation; We do be- 
ec lieve them to be ſo vital a part of the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, 
oc and ſo neceſſary for the Government of it, that We well know nei 
< ther Prince nor People can be in any tolerable degree happy without 
them; and therefore you may be confident, that We ſhall always 
«look upon Their Counſels, as the beſt We can receive; and ſhall be as 
tender of their Privileges, and as careful to preſerve and protect them, 
te ag of that which is moſt near to Our Self, and moſt neceflary for Our 
© own preſervation. | | 

«AND as this is Our opinion of Parliaments, that their Authority 
te jg moſt neceſſary for the Government of the Kingdom; ſo We are 
* moſt confident, that you believe, and find, that the preſeryation of 
wie the King's Authority is as neceſſary for the preſervation of Parliaments; 
«and that it is not the Name, but the right Conſtitution of them, 
ce which can prepare and apply proper Remedies for thoſe Evils which 
are grievous to the People, and which can thereby eſtabliſh their 
« Peace and Security. And therefore We have not the leaſt doubt, but 
that you will be as tender in, and as jealous of, any thing that may 
e infringe Our Honour, or impair Our Authority, as of your own 
«Liberty and Property; which is beſt preſery'd by preſerving the 
* other. | 
How far We have truſted you in this great Affair, and how much 
3* it is in your power to reſtore the Nation to all that it hath loſt, and 
*to redeem it from any infamy it hath undergone, and to make the 


«King and People as happy as they ought to be; you will find by Our 


* incloſed Declaration; a Copy of which We have likewiſe ſent to the 


Us, 
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given ſufficient teſtimony to the world, that neither the unkindneſs of 
ce thoſe of the ſame Faith towards Us, nor the civilities and obligations 
from thoſe of a contrary profeſſion (of both which We have had an 
«abundant Evidence) could in the leaſt degree ſtartle Us, or make Us 
«ſwerve from it; and nothing can be propoſed to manifeſt Our Zeal 
* 2nd Affection for i it, to which We will not readily conſent. And We 
«hope, in due time, Our ſelf to propoſe ſomewhat to you for the pro- 
© pagation of it, that will ſatisfy the world, that We have always made 
ce it both Our care and Our Study, and have enough obſerv d what is 
cc moſt like to bring diſadvantage to it. 10 
«Tp You defire ſecurity for thoſe who, in theſe lam een times, ei- 
ther wilfully or weakly have tranſgreſſed thoſe bounds which were 
* preſcribed, and have invaded each others Rights, We have left to 
9 ou to provide for their Security and Indemnity, and in ſuch a way, 
*as you ſhall think juſt and reaſonable; and by a juſt computation of 
* what Men have done, and ſuffer d as near as is poſſible, to take care 
te that all Men be ſatisfied; which is the ſureſt way to ſuppreſs, and ex- 
t tirpate all ſuch uncharitableneſs and animoſity , as might hereafter 
< ſhake and threaten that Peace, which for the preſent might ſeem eſta- 
© bliſhed. If there be a crying Sin, for which the Nation may be in- 20 
c vol ved in the infamy that attends it, We cannot doubt but that 
ec will be as ſollicitous to redeem it, and vindicate the Nation from that 
guilt and infamy, as We can be. 
I Youdefire that reverence and dbodichts may be val to the fin- 
ꝗdamental Laws of the Land, and that Juſtice may be equally and im- 
© partially adminiſter d to all Men, it is that which We defire to be 
4 ſworn to Our ſelf, and that all Perſons in power and authority ſhould 
© be ſo too. 

„IN a word, there is nothing that you can propoſe that may make 
the Kingdom happy, which We will not contend with you to com- 3» 
«paſs; and upon this Confidence and Aſſurance, We have thought fit 

*to ſend you this Declaration, that you may, as much as is poſſible, 
at this diſtance, ſee our Heart; which, when God ſhall bring Us 
*nearer together (as We ho he wilt do ſhortly) will appear to'you 
Very agreeable to what We have profeſſed; and We hope, that We 
have made that right Chriſtian uſe of Our Affliction, and that the ob- 
e ſervation and experience We have had in other Countries, have been 
« ſuch, as that We, and, We hope, all Our Subjects, ſhall be the better 
«for what We have ſeen and ſuffers. | 130 
Wx ſhall add no more, but Ow players to Almighty God, that he 4 
ill ſo bleſs your Counſels , and direct your Endeavours, that his 
„Glory and Worſhip may be provided for; ànd the Peace, Honour, 
*and Happineſs of the Nation, may be eftabliſh's upon thoſe four: 
1 tions which can beſt fupport i it. And ſo We bid you ſurewel. 0 
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2 by the Graeeof God, Kin of land, Sem Bile... 
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and confuſion, which is ſpread over the whole Kingdom, doth not 
«awaken all Men to a deſire, and longing, that thoſe Wounds which 
have ſo many years together been kept bleeding, may be bound up, all 
© We can ſay will be to no purpoſe. However, after this long ſilence, 
« We have thought it Our Duty to declare, how much We deſire to con- 
*tribute thereunto: and that, as We can never give over the hope, in 
«00d time, to obtain the poſſeſſion of that Right, which God and Na- 
*ture hath made Our due; ſo We do make it Our daily Suit to the Divine 
Providence, that he will, in compaſſion to Us, and Our Subjects, after 
4 fo long miſery and ſufferings, remit, and put Us into a quiet, and 
e peaceable Poſſeſſion of that Our Right, with as little blood and damage 
eto Our People as is poſſible; nor do We defire more to enjoy what is 
* Ours, than that all Our Subjects may enjoy what by Law is Theirs, by 
«a full and entire adminiſtration of Juſtice throughout the Land, and 
" dy extending Our Mercy where it is wanted anddeſervd. 
*AND to the end that fear of puniſhment may not engage any con- 
« ſcious to themſelves of what is paſt, to a perſeverance in guilt for the 
*future, by oppoſing the quiet and happineſs of their Country, in the 
« Reſtoration both of King, and Peers, and People, to their juſt, an- 
zo®cjent, and fundamental Rights; We do by theſe preſents declare, that 
« We do grant a free and general pardon, which We are ready, upon de- 
mand, to paſs under Our Great Seal of Exgland, to all Our Subjects 
of what degree or quality ſoever, who within forty days after the 
« publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold upon this Our Grace and Favour, and 
* ſhall by any publick Act declare their doing ſo, and that they return 
*to the loyalty and obedience of good Subjects; excepting only ſuch 
« Perſons as ſhall hereaſter be excepted by Parliament. Thoſe only ex- 
* cepted, let all our Subjects, how faulty ſoever, rely upon the word of 
*a King, ſolemnly given by this preſent Declaration, that no crime 
zo© whatſoever committed againſt Us, or Our Royal Father, before the 
publication of this, ſhall ever riſe in judgement, or be brought i in que- 
* ſtion, againſt any of them, to the leaſt indamagement of them, either 
*in their Lives, Liberties, or Eſtates, or (as far forth as lies in Our power) 
«ſg much as to the prejudice of their Reputations, by any reproach, or 
*terms of diſtinction from the reſt of Our beſt Subjects; We deſiring, 
«and ordaining, that henceforward all Notes of diſcord, ſeparation, and 
e difference of Parties, be utterly aboliſhid among all Our Subjects; 
* whom We invite and conjure to a perfect Union among themſelves, un- 
der Our Protection, for the Reſettlement of Our juſt Rights, and Their's, 
00 in a free Parliament; by which, upon the word of a King, We will 
* be adviſed. 
* AND becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of the Times, have 
” © produced ſeveral opinions in Religion, by which Men are engaged 
*1n Parties and Animoſities againſt each other; which, when they ſhall 
*hereafter unite in a freedom of converſation, will be compoſed, or 
better underſtood; We do declare a Liberty to tender Conſciences; 
*and that no Man ſhall be diſquieted, or called in queſtion, for dif- 
*ferences of opinion in matters of Religion which do not diſturb the 
« Peace of the Kingdom; and that We ſhall be ready to conſent to ſuch 
'9*an Act of Parliament, as, upon mature deliberation, ſhall be offer d 
*to Us, for the full granting that Indulgence. 
AN D becauſc in the continued diſtractions of ſo many years, _ 
ce 0 
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ſo many and great Revolutions, many Grants and Purchaſes of Eſtates 
ce have been made to and by many Officers, Soldiers, and Others, who 
«are now poſſeſſed of the ſame, and who may be liable to Actions at 
“Law, upon ſeveral Titles; We are likewiſe willing that all ſuch dif. 
te ferences, and all things relating to ſuch Grants, Sales, and Purchaſes, 
* ſhall be determin d in Parliament; which can beſt provide for the juſt 
« ſatisfaction of all Men who are concern d. 
* AN D We do farther declare, that We will be ready to conſent to 
* any Act or Acts of Parliament to the purpoſes aforeſaid, and for the 
full ſatisfaction of all Arrears due to the Officers and Soldiers of the 10 
« Army under the Command of General Mont; and that they ſhall be 
*receiv'd into Our Service upon as good pay, and conditions, as they 
now enjoy. F 
Given under Our Sign Manual, and Privy Signet, at Our Court at Breda, this 1, 
April, CE AT ace your of Rot 1 


| Charles R. 


| Hi Mejeſy's: RIGHT Truſty and Right Well-beloved Couſins, and Right Trufty 
| Hes of and Well-beloved Coufins, and Truſty and Right Well-beloved ; We 
3 Lords. «greet you well. We cannot have a better reaſon to promiſe Our ſelf:o 

an end of Our common ſufferings and calamities, and that Our own 

e juſt Power and Authority will, with God's bleſſing, be reſtored to Us, 
| than that You are again acknowledged to have that Authority and Ju- 
| * xiſdiction which hath always belonged to you by your Birth, and the 
| fundamental Laws of the Land: and We have thought it very fit and 
*ſafe for Us to call to you for your Help, in the com poſing the confound- 
ing diſtempers and diſtractions of the Kingdom; in which Your ſuf. 
e ferings are next to thoſe We have undergone Our ſelf; and therefore 
«You cannot but be the moſt proper Counſellors for removing thoſe 
« Miſchiefs, and for preventing the like for the future. How great a;. 
«Truſt We repoſe in you, for the procuring and eſtabliſhing a bleſſed 
Peace and Security for the Kingdom, will appear to you by Our in- 
* cloſed Declaration; which Truſt, We are moſt confident you will dif. 
charge with that Juſtice, and Wiſdom, that becomes you, and muſt al- 
e ways be expected from you; and that, upon your experience how one 
«violation ſucceeds another, when the known Relations and Rules of 
juſtice are once tranſgreſſed, you will be as jealous for the Rights of the 
„Crown, and for the Honour of your King, as for Your ſelves: and 
then you cannot but diſcharge your Truſt with good Succeſs, and pro- 
vide for, and eſtabliſh the Peace, Happineſs, and Honour of King, Lords, ,, 
* and Commons, upon that foundation which can only ſupport it; and 
We ſhall be all happy in each other: and as the whole Kingdom will 
* bleſs God for You all, ſo We ſhall hold Our ſelf obliged in an eſpecial 
* manner to thank You in particular, according to the Affection You 
* ſhall expreſs towards Us. We need the leſs enlarge to you upon this 
Subject, becauſe We have likewiſe writ to the Houſe of Commons; 
* which We ſuppoſe they will communicate to you. And We pray God 
* to bleſs your joynt Endeavours for the good of Us all. And 1 We bid 
«you very heartily fare wel. | 


Given a4 Our Court at Breda, this 14th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth year of Our Rega. ** 


To 


10 
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To Our Trufly and Well-beloved General Monk, and General 
Mountague, Generals at Sea, to be communicated tothe Fleet. 


Charles R. 


«*TRUSTY and Well-beloyed, Wegreet you well. It is no ſmall com- ts at;7y' 
© fort to Us, after ſo long and great Troubles and Miſeries, which the 55,” 


«whole Nation hath groaned under; and after ſo great Revolutions, 
c which have ſtill increaſed thoſe Miſeries, to hear that the Fleet and 


10 Ships, which are the Walls of the Kingdom, are put under the Com- 


* mand of two Perſons ſo well diſpoſed to, and concernd in, the Peace 
* and Happineſs of the Kingdom, as We believe You to be; and that the 
Officers and Seamen under your Command are more inclined to return 
*to their duty to Us, and put a period to theſe diſtempers and diſtra- 
e &tions, which have ſo impoveriſh'd and diſhonour'd the Nation, than 
*to widen the Breach,and to raiſe their Fortunes by rapine and violence; 
ce which gives Us great encouragement and hope, that God Almighty 
ce will heal the Wounds by the ſame Plaiſter that made the fleſh raw; that 
* he will proceed in the ſame Method in pouring his Bleſſings upon 
* Us, which he was pleaſcd to uſe, when he began to afflit Us; and that 
ce the manifeſtation of the good Affection of the Fleet and Seamen to- 
* wards Us, and the Peace of the Nation, may be the Prologue to that 
Peace, which was firſt interrupted by the Miſtake and Miſunderſtanding 
© of their Predeceſſors; which would be ſuch a Bleſſing upon Us all, that 
We ſhould not be leſs delighted with the manner, than the matter of it. 

«Ix this hope and confidence, We have ſent the incloſed Declaration 
te to you; by which you may diſcern, how much We are willing to con- 
tribute towards the obtaining the general and Publick Peace: in which, 
*asno Man can be more, or ſo much, concern d, ſono Man can be more 


zo© ſollicitous for it. And We do earneſtly deſire you, that you will cauſe 


8 
= 


the ſaid Declaration to be publiſhed to all the Officers and Seamen of 
te the Fleet; to the end, that they may plainly diſcern, how much We 
* have put it into Their power to provide for the Peace and Happineſs of 
e the Nation, who have been always underſtood by them to be the beſt 
and moſt proper Counſellors for thoſe good ends: and You arelikewiſe 
*farther to declare to them, that We have the ſame gracious purpoſe to- 
«wards Them, which We have exprefled towards the Army at Land; and 
ce will be as ready to provide for the payment of all Arrears due to them, 
and for rewarding them according to their ſeveral Merits, as We have 


,»<exprefled to the other; and We will always take ſo particular a care 


of them and their Condition, as ſhall manifeſt Our kindneſs towards 
them. And ſo depending upon God's Bleſſing, for infufing thoſe good 


*Reſolutions into Your, and Their Hearts, which are beſt for Us all; 
e We bid you farewel. 


Given at Our Court at Breda, this 14th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 


To Our Truſty and Well-beloved the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council, of Our City of London. 


Charles R. 3 
c Hu — 
Tus rx and Well: beloved, We greet you well. In theſe great Re- £-r1er #7 


Lord Mayor 


*yolutions of late, happend in that Our Kingdom, to the wonder and r 


Vol. 3. Eeee * amazement 


Fleet. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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« amazement of all the world, there is none that we have look d upon 
« with more comfort, than the ſo frequent and publick manifeſtations of 
ce their Affections to Us in the City of London; which hath exceedingly 
ce raiſed Our Spirits, and which, no doubt, hath proceeded from the Spi- 
*rit of God, and his extraordinary Mercy to the Nation; which hath been 
* encouraged by You, and your good Example, to aſſert that Govern- 
* ment under which it hath, ſo many hundred years, enjoyed as great feli- 
*city as any Nation in Europe; and to diſcountenance the Imaginations 
*of thoſe who would ſubject Our Subjects to a Government they have 
ce not yet deviſed, and, to ſatisfy the pride and ambition of a few ill Men, 0 
«would introduce the moſt arbitrary and tyrannical Power that was ever 
«yet heard of. How long we have all ſuffer d under thoſe and the like 
devices, all the world takes notice, to the no ſmall reproach of the 
* Engliſh Nation; which we hope is now providing for it's own Security 
and Redemption, and will be no longer bewitched by thoſe Inventions. 
Ho defirous we are to contribute to the obtaining the Peace and 
* Happineſs of Our Subjects without effuſion of blood; and how far we 
are from deſiring to recover what belongs to Us by a War, if it can be 


* otherwiſe done, will appear to you by the incloſed Declaration; which, 


* together with this Our Letter, we have intruſted Our Right Truſty « 
«and Well-beloved Couſin, the Lord Viſcount Mordaunt, and Our 
*'Truſty and Well-beloved Servant, S 70h Greenvil Knight, one of the 
* Gentlemen of Our Bed- Chamber, to deliver to you; to the end, that 
* You, and all the reſt of Our good Subjects of that Our City of London 
(to whom we deſire it ſhould be publiſhed) may know, how far we 
* are from the defire of revenge, or that the Peace, Happineſs, and Se- 
e curity of the Kingdom, ſhould be raiſed upon any other founda- 
e tion than the affections and hearts of Our Subjects, and their own 
* Conſents. | 
*W x have not the leaſt doubt of your juſt ſenſe of theſe Our Con-; 
*deſcenfions, or of your Zeal to advance and promote the ſame good 
*end, by diſpoſing all Men to meet Us with the ſame affection and ten- 
*dernels, in reſtoring the fundamental Laws to that Reverence that is 
due to them, and upon the preſervation whereof all our happineſs de- 
*pends. And you will have no reaſon to doubt of enjoying your full 


ſhare in that happineſs, and of the improving it by our particular af- 


e fection to you. It is very natural for all Men to do all the good they 


*can for their Native Country, and to advance the honour of it; and 
*as we have that full Affection for the Kingdom in general, ſo we 
* would not be thought to be without ſome Extraordinary kindneſs for 4: 
*our Native City in that particular; which we ſhall manifeſt on all oc- 
e caſions, not only by renewing their Charter, and confirming all thoſe 
* Privileges which they have receivd from our Predeceſſors, but by 
*adding and granting any new Favours, which may advance the Trade, 
Wealth, and Honour of that our Native City; for which we will be 
*#o ſollicitous, that we doubt not but that it will, in due time, receive 
*{ome Benefit and Advantage in all thoſe reſpects, even from our own 
* obſervation and experience abroad. And we are moſt confident, we 
*ſhall never be diſappointed in our expectation of all poſſible Service 
from your Affections: And ſo we bid you farewel. Fo 


Given at Our Court at Breda, the x,th day of April, 1660, in the twelfth year of Our Reign. 
* THE 
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Inu two Gentlemen lately mentiond to have been with the King, John _ 
return d to London before the defeat of Lambert, and a full week be- rive i» 1g: 
fore the Parliament was to begin. The General, upon the peruſal of the 25,2507 


municates tht 


Copies of the ſeveral diſpatches, liked all very well. And it ought to be r 


remember d for his honour, that from this time he behaved himſelf with Tv C, 


great affection towards the King; and though he was offer d all the Au- , l. 
thority that Cromwell had enjoyed, and the Title of King, he uſed all 
his endeayours to promote and advance the Intereſt of his Majeſty : yet 
he as carefully 'retain'd the Secret, and did not communicate to any 


% Perſon living (M*Morrice only excepted) that he had receiv'd any Letter 


10 


30 


from the King, till the very minute that he preſented it to the Houſe of 
Commons. 

THERE happen d at the ſame time a concurrence, which much faci- ys my mar 
litated the great work in hand. For fince a great obſtruction that hin- J « 142 
der d the Uniyerſal conſent to call in the King, was the Conſcience of 5 . 
the perſonal injuries, incivilities, reproachful, and barbarous uſage, . | 
which all the Royal Party had ſuſtaind, and the Apprehenfion that their 
Animofities were ſo great, that, notwithſtanding all Acts of Pardon and 
Indemnity granted by the King, all opportunities would be embraced 
for ſecret revenge, and that They who had been kept under, and op- 
preſſed for near twenty years, would for the future uſe the power they 
could not be without upon the Kings Reſtoration, with extreme Li- 
cence and Inſolence; to obviate this too reaſonable imagination, ſome 
diſcreet Perſons of the King's Party cauſed a Declaration to be prepared; 
in which (after their acknowledgements and thanks to the General, © for 
having, next under the Divine Providence, ſo far conducted theſe Na- 
«tions towards a happy recovery of their Laws, and Ancient Govern- 
© ment) they ſincerely profeſſed, that they reflected on their paſt Suf- 
*ferings as from the hand of God; and therefore did not cheriſh any vio- 
lent thoughts or inclinations againſt any Perſons whatſoever, who had 
* been any way inſtrumental in them; and that, if the indiſeretion of 
© any particular Perſons ſhould tranſport them to Expreſſions contrary 
«to this their general Senſe, they utterly diſclaimd them. They far- 
ther promiſed, © by their quiet and peaceable behaviour, to teſtify their 
« ſubmiſſion to the Council of State, in expectation of the future Parlia- 
ment; on whoſe wiſdom, they truſted, God would give ſuch a Bleſſing, 
«as might produce a perfect Settlement both in Church and State. And 
laſtly they declared, © that, as the General had not choſen the ſandy 
« foundations of ſelf Government, but the firm Rock of National In- 


\o© tereſt, whereon to frame a ſettlement, ſo it was their hope and prayer, 


*that, when the building ſhould come to be raiſed, it might not, like 
“Rome, have the beginning in the blood of Brethren; nor, like Babel, 
be interrupted by confuſion of Tongues ; but that all might ſpeak one 
Language, and be of one Name; that all mention of parties and fa- 
*Etions, and all rancor and animoſities may be thrown in, and buried, 
*like Rubbiſh under the Foundation. 

THESE profeſſions, or to the ſame purpoſe, under the title of a De- 
claration of the Nobility, and Gentry, and Clergy, that had ſerv'd the 
late King, or his preſent Majeſty, or adhered to the Royal Party in ſuch 


;oa City or County, which was named, were ſign d by all the confidera- 


ble Perſons therein; as This that We have here mention'd, was ſub- 
ſcribed by great Numbers in and about the Cities of London and Net. 
Vol. 3. | Eeeen mnſter ; 
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minſter; and ſo were ſeveral others from other places; and then all 
printed with their Names, and publiſh to the view of the world; which 
were receiv d with great joy, and did much allay thoſe jealouſies, which 
obſtructed the confidence that was neceſſary to eſtabliſh a good Under. 
ſtanding between them. b 


The Affair. of N OT HING hath been of late ſaid of Ireland; which waited upon the 


Ireland for 


/ome years pa dictates of the Governing Party in Eng/and with the ſame giddineſs. The 


till this time, 


Iri/h, who would now have been glad to have redeem'd their paſt Miſ- 
carriages and Madneſs by doing Service for the King, were under as ſe- 
vere a Captivity, and compleat Miſery, as the worſt of their Actions 10 
had deſerv'd, and indeed as they were capable of undergoing. After 
near one hundred thouſand of them tranſported into Forreign parts, for 
the Service of the two Kings of France and Spain, few of whom were 
alive after ſeven years, and after double that Number conſumed by the 


Plague and Famine, and Severities exerciſed upon them in their own 


Country; the remainder of them had been by Crommell (who could 
not find a better way of extirpation) tranſplanted into the moſt inland, 
barren, deſolate, and mountainous parts of the Province of Conanght; 
and it was lawful for any Man to kill any of the Iriſb, who were found 
in any place out of thoſe precincts which were aſſign'd to them within :« 
that Circuit. Such a proportion of Land was allotted to every Man as 
the Protector thought competent for them; upon which they were to 
give formal releaſes of all their pretences and titles to any Lands in any 
other Provinces, of which they had been depriv'd ; and if they refuſed 
to give ſuch Releaſes, they were ſtill depriv d of what they would not 
releaſe, without any reaſonable hope of ever being reſtored to it; and 
left to ſtarve within the Limits preſcribed to them ; out of which they 
durſt not withdraw; and They who did adventure, were without all 
remorſe proſecuted by the Eugliſb, aſſoon as they were diſcover d: ſo 
that very few refuſed to fign thoſe Releaſes, or other Acts which were; 


demanded; upon which the Lords and Gentlemen, had ſuch Afign- 


ments of Land made to them, as in ſome degree were proportionable to 
their Qualities; which fell out leſs miſchievouſly to thoſe who were of 
that Province, who came to enjoy ſome part of what had been their 


own; but to thoſe who were driven thither out of other Provinces, it 


was little leſs deſtructive than if they had nothing; it was ſo long be- 
fore they could ſettle themſelves, and by husbandry raiſe any thing out 
of their Lands to ſupport their Lives; yet neceſſity obliged them to 
acquieſcence, and to be in ſome ſort induſtrious; ſo that at the time to 

which we are now arrivd, they were ſettled, within the Limits pre-. 
ſcribed, in a condition of living; though even the hard Articles which 
had been granted, were not punctually obſervd to them; but their pro- 
portions reſtrain d, and leſſen d by ſome pretences of the Ezg/;/b, under 
{ome former Grants, or other Titles; toall which they found it neceſlary 
to ſubmit, and were compell d to enjoy what was left, under all the 
marks and brands which ever accompanied a conquer d Nation; which 
reproach the I[ri/b had taken ſo heavily from the Earl of Szraf- 
/ord, when they were equally free with the Eugliſb, who had ſub- 
dued them, that they made it part of that Charge upon which he loſt 

his Life. 5 59 
UPoX the recalling, and tame Submiſſion of Harry Crommell to the 
Rump-Parliament, aſſoon as his Brother Richard was —_ , the 
I actions 
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factions encreaſed in Ireland to a very great height, as well amongſt 
the Soldiers and Officers of the Army, as in the Council of State, and 


amongſt the Civil Magiſtrates. The Lord Broghill, who was Preſident 
of Munſter, and of a very great intereſt, and influence upon that whole 
Province, though he had great warineſs in diſcovering his Inclinations, 
as he had great guilt to reſtrain them, yet hated Lambert ſo much, 


that he leſs feared the King; and fo wiſh'd for a ſafe opportunity 


to do his Majeſty Service; and he had a good Poſt, and a good Party 
to concur with him, when he ſhould call upon them, and think fit to 
© declare. 

SIR Charles Coot, who was Preſident of Conaught, and had a good 
Command, and Intereſt in the Army, was a Man of leſs guilt, and 
more courage, and impatience to ſerve the King. He ſent over S' .4- 
thur Forbes, a Scotiſh Gentleman of good Affection to the King, and 
good Intereſt in the Province of Mer, where he was an Officer of 
Horſe. - This Gentleman S' Charles Coot ſent to Bruſſels to the Marquis 
of Ormond, that he might aſſure his Majeſty of his Affection and Duty; 
ce and that, if his Majeſty would vouchſafe himſelf to come into Ireland, 
ehe was confident the whole Kingdom would declare for him: that 

20 though the preſent power in Exgland had removd all the ſober Men 
© from the Government of the State, in /re/and, under the Character 
of Presbyterians; and had put Ladioum, Corbet, and others of the 
King's Judges in their places; yet they were ſo generally odious to the 
“Army as well as to the People, that they could ſeiſe upon their Per- 
«ſons, and the very Caſtle of Dublin, when they ſhould judge it con- 
* yenient. 

Six Arthur Forbes arrivd at Bruſſels, before the King had any aſ- 
ſurance or confident hope of the General, and when few Men thought 
his Fortune better than deſperate : ſo that, if what S Arthur propoſed 

zo( which was kept very ſecret) had been publiſn d, moſt Men about the 
Court would have been very ſollicitous for his Majeſty's going into /re- 
land. But his Majefly well knew that that unhappy Kingdom muſt in- 
fallibly wait upon the fate of Exgland; and therefore he reſolv'd to at- 
tend the viciflitudes there; which, in his own thoughts, he ſtill be- 
lievd would produce ſomewhat, in the end, of which he ſhould have 
the benefit; and diſmifled S' Arthur Forbes with ſuch Letters and 
Commiſſions as he deſired ; who thereupon return d for Ireland; where 
he found the State of Affairs very much alter d fince his departure. For 
upon the Defeat of Lambert, and General Monts marching towards 

+» London, the Lord Broghill, and S' Charles Coot, notwithſtanding the 
jealouſy that was between them, joyn'd with ſuch other Perſons who 
were Presbyterians, and though they had been always againſt the King, 
yet they all concurr'd in ſeiſing upon the Perſons who had been put in 
by Lambert, or the Rump-Parliament, and ſubmitted to the Orders 
of General Monk, the rather, becauſe they did imagine that he intended 
to ſerve the King; and ſo, by the time that the Parliament was to 
meet at Weſ/tminfler, all things were ſo well diſpoſed in Ireland, that 
it was evident they would do whatſoever the General, and the Par- 

| liament (who they preſumed would be of one mind) ſhould order them 
to do. 


THz Parliament met upon the five and twentieth day of pril; of Tie is 
which the General was return d a Member, to ſerve as Knight _— 15 
8 
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- Grimitone 


Jeeps, Speaker, who had been a Member of the long Parliament, and conti- 
nued, rather than concurr d, with them till after the Treaty of the Iſle 
of HYieht; where he was one of the Commiſſioners ſent to treat with 
that King, and behavd himſelf ſo well, that his Majeſty was well ſatiſ⸗ 
fied with him; and after his return from thence, he prefled the Ac- 
ceptance of the King's Conceſſions; and was thereupon in the Number 
of thoſe who were by force excluded the Houſe. His Election to be 
Speaker at this time was contrivd by thoſe who meant well to the 
King; and he ſubmitted to it out of a hope and confidence that the de- 

mr fr figns it was laid for would ſucceed. They begun chiefly with bitter In- 

Proceeding: vectives againſt the Memory of Cromwell, as an odious and perjur'd Ty- 
rant, with execrations upon the unchriſtian Murther of the late King. 
And in theſe generals they ſpent the firſt days of fitting; no Man having 
the courage, how loyal ſoever their wiſhes were, to mention his Ma- 
jeſty, till they could make a diſcovery what mind the General was 
of; who could only protect ſuch a Propoſition from being penal to the 
Perſon that made it, by the former Ordinances of the Rump-Parlia- 
ment. 


May the fr, AFTER the General had well ſurvey d the temper of the Houſe, upon 


the General 


«quaint: the the firſt of May he came into the Houſe, and told them, © one S' John 
Ich Chen. Greenvil, who was a Servant of the King's, had brought him a Letter 
vis bringing © from his Majeſty; which he had in his hand, but would not preſume 
from tie king © to open it without Their direction; and that the ſame Gentleman was 
te at the door, and had a Letter to the Houſe: which was no ſooner ſaid, 
s J. e, than with a general Acclamation he was call'd for; and being brought 
and delivers tO the Bar, be faid, © that he was commanded by the King his Maſter, 
(is Toe of having been lately with him at Breda, to deliver that Letter to the 
Commons, se Houſe: which he was ready to do; and ſo, giving it by the Serjeant 
to be deliver'd to the Speaker, he withdrew. 
Both Letter, THE Houſe immediately calld to have both Letters read, that to the 
fable, net, General, and that to the Speaker; which being done, the Declaration 
was as greedily call'd for, and read. And from this time Charles Stuart 
Receiv/d with WAS no more heard of: and ſo univerſal a joy was never ſeen within 
«niverſs! Jg. thoſe Walls; and though there were ſome Members there, who were 
nothing delighted with the temper of the Houſe, nor with the Argu- 
ment of it, and probably had malice enough to make within themſelves 
the moſt execrable wiſhes, yet they had not the hardineſs to appear leſs 
tranſported than the reſt; who, not deferring it one Moment, and with- 


10 


10 


acunmitte out one contradicting Voice, appointed a Committee to prepare an An- 


appointed to 


prepere n {wer to his Majeſty's Letter, expreſſing the great and joyful ſenſe the 
a Houſe had of his gracious Offers, and their humble and hearty thanks 

for the ſame, and with profeſſions of their loyalty and duty to his 

Majeſty ; and that the Houſe would give a ſpeedy Anſwer to his Ma- 
41 order 10Jeſty s gracious Propoſals. They likewiſe order d, at the ſame time, 
e that both his Majeſty's Letters, that to the Houſe, and that to the 
General, with his Majeſty's Declaration therein incloſed, and the Re- 


—_— of the Houſe thereupon, ſhould be forthwith printed and pub- 
liſhed. 


even the King, could expe& or hope; and all that follow d went in 
the ſame pace. The Lords, when they ſaw what Spirit the Houſe of 


Commons 


TH1s kind of Reception was beyond what the beſt affected, nay ;o 
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Commons was poſſeſſed of, would not loſe their ſhare of thanks, but 
made haſt into their Houſe without excluding any who had been ſe- 
queſter d from fitting there for their Delinquency; and then they re- 
ceiv'd likewiſe the Letter from S' John Greenvil which his Majeſty $JohnGreen- 
had directed to them; and they receiv'd it with the ſame duty and 7. Lane, 
acknowledgement. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 2 
ci], were likewiſe tranſported with the King's goodneſs towards them, 7+ Led 
and with the Expreſſions of his Royal Clemency; and enter'd into wv hr 
cloſe Dcliberation, what return they ſhould make to him to manifeſt [57,,5%4.,. 
0 their duty and gratitude. And the Officers of the Army, and Fleet, % 4 tte 
upon the fight of the Letters to their Generals, and his Majeſty's De- Fez | 
claration, thought themſelves highly honourd, in that they were 1 
looked upon as good Inftruments of his Majeſty's Reſtoration; and 1 
made thoſe Vows, and publiſhed ſuch Declarations of their Loyalty 4 
and Duty, as their Generals cauſed to be provided for them; which 1 
they ſigned with the loudeſt alacrity. And the truth is, the Gene- 1 
ral managed the buſineſs, which he now own'd himſelf to have un- 1 
dertaken, with wonderful prudence and dexterity. And as the na- 1 
ture and humour of his Officers was well known to him, ſo he re- ö 
0 moved ſuch from their Commands whoſe Affections he ſuſpected, 
and conferrd their places upon others, of whom he was moſt af: 
ſured. In a word, there was either real joy in the hearts of all Men, 
or at leaſt their Countenance appeard ſuch as if they were glad at 
the heart. 
THE Committee who were appointed by the Houſe of Commons 
to prepare an Anſwer to the King's Letter, found it hard to fatisfy all 5 
Men, who were well contented that the King ſhould be invited to re- 
turn: but ſome thought, that the guilt of the Nation did requireleſs 
precipitation than was like to be uſed; and that the Treaty ought firſt 
to be made with the King, and conditions of Security agreed on, be- 
fore his Majeſty ſhould be receiv d. Many of thoſe, who had con- 
terrd together before the meeting of the Parliament, had deſign d 
ſome Articles to be prepared, according to the Model of thoſe at A 
lingworth, in the time of King Harry the third, to which the King 
ſhould be ſworn before he came home. Then the Presbyterian Party, 
of which there were many Members in Parliament, though they were 
rather troubleſome than powerful, ſeem'd very ſollicitous that ſome- 
what ſhould be concluded in veneration of the Covenant; and, at 
leaſt, that ſomewhat ſhould be inſerted in their Anſwer to the diſcoun- 
©tenance of the Biſhops. But the warmer Zeal of the Houſe threw 
away all thoſe tormalities and affectations: They ſaid, © they had pro- 
*ceeded too far already in their Vote upon the receipt of the Letter, 
*to fall back again, and to offend the King with colder Expreſſions 
*of their duty. In the end, after ſome days debate, finding an equal 
impatience without the Walls to that within the Houſe, they were 
contented to gratify the Presbyterians in the length of the Anſwer, 
and in ufing ſome Expreſſions which would pleaſe Them, and could 
do the King no prejudice; and all agreed, that This Anſwer ſhould 
be return'd to his Majeſty, which is here inſerted in the yery words. 
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Moſt Royal Soverargn, 
Tie Arve WE Your Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Commons of Eng 
ne %%, Je Jand aflembled in Parliament, do, with all humbleneſs, preſent unto 
* the King. 


*your Majeſty the unfeigned thankfulneſs of Our hearts, for thoſe 
*-racious Expreſſions of Piety, and Goodneſs, and Love to Us, and 
«the Nations under your Dominion, which your Majeſty's Letter of 
the © of April, dated from Breda, together with the Declaration 
ce jncloſed in it of the ſame date, do ſo evidently contain. For which ,, 
« We do, in the firſt place, look up to the great King of Kings, and 
ce bleſs his name, who hath put theſe thoughts into the heart of Our 
«King, to make him glorious in the Eyes of his People; as thoſe 
great Deliverances, which that Divine Majeſty hath afforded unto 
*your Royal Perſon, from many dangers, and the ſupport which he 
ce hath given to your Heroick and Princely mind under various tryals, 
© make it appear to all the world that you are precious in His fight. 
te And give us leave to ſay, that as your Majeſty is pleaſed to declare 
your confidence in Parliaments, your Eſteem of them, and this your 
ce judgement, and Character of them, that they are ſo neceſſary for the, 
* Government of the Kingdom, that neither Prince nor People can 
ce be in any tolerable degree happy without them, and therefore ſay, 
« that you will hearken unto their Counſels, be tender of their Privi- 
© leges, and careful to preſerve, and protect them; ſo We truſt, and 
«will, with all humility, be bold to affirm, that your Majeſty will not 
* be deceiv'd in Us, and that We wall never depart from that fidelity 
* which We owe unto your Majeſty, that Zeal which We bear unto, 


. your Service, and a conſtant endeavour to advance your Honour and 


* Greatneſs. 

ce AND We beſeech your Majeſty, We may add this farther for the zc 
c yindication of Parliaments, and even of the laſt Parliament, convend 
* under your Royal Father of happy Memory, when, as your Majeſty . 
«well obſerves, through miſtakes and miſunderſtandings, many incon- 
* yemiences were produced, which were not intended, that thoſe very 
* inconveniences could not have been brought upon Us by thoſe Per- 
„ſons who had deſignd them, without violating the Parliament it 
* ſelf. For they well knew it was not poſſible to do a violence to that 
e ſacred Perſon, whilſt the Parliament, which had vowed and cove- 
*nanted for the defence and ſafety of that Perſon, remain'd entire. 
«Surely, Sir, as the Perſons of Our Kings have ever been dear unto,- 


«Parliaments, fo We cannot think of that horrid Act committed 


* againſt the precious life of Our late Soveraign, but with ſuch a de- 
*teſtation, and abhorrency, as We want words to expreſs it; and, next 
„to wiſhing it had never been, We wiſh it may never be remember d 
*by your Majeſty, to be unto you an occaſion of ſorrow, as it will 
never be remember'd by Us, but with that grief and trouble of mind 
* which it deſerves; being the greateſt reproach that ever was incurr'd 
* by any of the Exgliſi Nation, an Offence to all the Proteſtant Churches 


abroad, and a ſcandal to the profeſſion of the truth of Religion here 


*at home, though both Profeſſion, and true Profeſſors, and the Na- gc 
*tion it felt, as well as the Parliament, were moſt innocent of it; it 
*having been only the Contriyance and Act of ſome few ambitious 


and 
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and bloody Perſons, and ſuch others, as by Their influence were 
* miſled. And as we hope and pray, that God will not impute the 
*guilt of it, nor of all the evil Conſequences thereof, unto the Land, 
* whoſe Divine Juſtice never involves the guiltleſs with the guilty, ſo 
* we cannot but give due praiſe to your Majeſty's goodneſs, who are 
*pleaſed to entertain ſuch reconciled, and reconciling thoughts, and 
* with them not only meet, but as it were prevent your Parliament 
and People, propoſing your ſelf in a great meaſure, and inviting the 
* Parliament to confider farther, and adviſe your Majeſty, what may 
io © be neceſſary to reſtore the Nation to what it hath loſt, raiſe up again 
*the Banks and Fences of it, and make the Kingdom happy by the 
* advancement of Religion, the Security of our Laws, Liberties, and 
* Eſtates, and the removing all Jealouſies and Animoſities, which may 
*render our Peace leſs certain and durable. Wherein your Majeſty 
*g1ves a large Evidence of your great Wiſdom; judging aright, that, 
after ſo high a diſtemper, and ſuch an univerſal ſhaking of the very 
* foundations, great care muſt be had to repair the breaches, and much 
( circumſpection and induſtry uſed to provide things neceſſary for the 
*ſtrengthning of thoſe repairs, and preventing whatſoever may diſturb 
o oOr weaken them. 

WE ſhall immediately apply our ſelves to the preparing of theſe 
*things; and, in a very ſhort time, We hope to be able to preſent 
*them to your Majeſty; and for the preſent do, with all humble thank- 
*fulneſs, acknowledge your grace and favour in affuring Us of your 
Royal concurrence with Us, and ſaying, that we ſhall not expect any 
*thing from you, but what You will be as ready to give, as we to re- 
*ceive. And we cannot doubt of your Majeſty's effectual performance, 
*fince your own Princely judgement hath prompted unto you the ne- 
*ceſlity of doing ſuch things; and your piety and goodneſs hath car- 
30 ried you to a free tender of them to your faithful Parliament. You 
_ * ſpeak as a Gracious King, and we will do what befits Dutiful, Loving, 
*and Loyal Subjects; who are yet more engaged to honour, and high- 
*ly eſteem your Majeſty, for your declining, as you were pleaſed to 
* ſay, all foreign Aſſiſtance, and rather truſting to your People; who, 
*wedo aſſure your Majeſty, will, and do open their Armes and their 
* Hearts to receive you, and will ſpare neither their Eſtates, nor their 
«Lives, when your Service ſhall require it of them. 

AND we have yet more Cauſe to enlarge our Praiſe, and our 
Prayers to God for your Majeſty, that You have continued unſhaken 
4“ in your faith; that neither the temptation of allurements, perſwa- 
< fions, and promiſes from ſeducing Papiſts on the one hand, nor the 
< perſecution, and hard uſage from ſome ſeduced, and miſguided Pro- 
«teflors of the Proteſtant Religion on the other hand, could at all pre- 
*yail on your Majeſty, to make You forſake the Rock of //rae/, the 
*God of your Fathers, and the true Proteſtant Religion, in which 
your Majeſty hath been bred; but you have ſtill been as a Rock 
*your ſelf, firm to your Covenant with Your and our God, even now 
© expreſſing your Zeal and Affection for the Proteſtant Religion, and 
your care and ſtudy for the propagation thereof. This hath been a 
::<rejoycing of heart to all the faithful of the Land, and an Aſſurance 
*to them that God would not forſake you; but after many Tryals, 
* which ſhould but make you more precious, as Gold out of the fire, 

vors. Ffff | * would 
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« would reſtore your Majeſty unto your Patrimony, and People, with 
© more Splendor and Dignity, and make you the Glory of Kings, and 
© the Joy of your Subjects: which is, and ſhall ever be, the Prayer of 
«your Majeſtys moſt Loyal Subjects, the Commons of England, aſ- 


ce ſembled in Parliament. 


This Anſwer 


is deliver d to 


Se ſohn Green 
vil. 


£4 


Which Letter was fend by & Harbottle Grimſton Speaker. 


Asso oN as this Letter was engrofled and figned, S' John Green! 
was appointed to attend again; and he being brought to the Bar, the 
Speaker ſtood up, and told him, © that They need not acquaint him with '* 
ce whatgrateful hearts they had receiv'd his Majeſty's gracious Letter; he 
«himſelf was an ear and eye-witneſs of it: their Bells and their Bone- 


e fires had already begun the Proclamation of his Majeſty's goodneſs, 


and of Their joys; that they had now prepared an Anſwer to his Ma- 
*«jzefty, which ſhould be deliver d to him; and that they did not think 
« fit he ſhould return to their Royal Soveraign without ſome teſtimony 
ce of their reſpects to himſelf; and therefore that they had order d five 
ce hundred pounds to be deliverd to him, to buy a Jewel to wear as 
*2n honour for being the Meſſenger of ſo gracious a Meflage; and in 
«the Name of the Houſe he gave him their moſt hearty thanks. So 2 
great and ſuddain a Change was this, that a Servant of the Kings, 
who, for near ten years together, had been in Priſons, and under con- 


finements, only for being the King's Servant, and would, but three 


Months before, have been put to have undergone a ſhameful death, 
if he had been known to have ſeen the King, ſhould be now rewarded 
for bringing a Meflage from him. From this time there was ſuch an 
Emulation and Impatience in Lords, and Commons, and City, and 
generally over the Kingdom, who ſhould make the moſt lively Expreſ- 
fions of their Duty and of their Joy, that a Man could not but won- 
der where thoſe People dwelt who had done all the miſchief, and kept; 
the King ſo many years from enjoying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch 
excellent ſubjects. | 

THx Lords and the Commons now conferr'd together, how they 
might with more Luſtre perform thoſe reſpects that might be prepa- 
ratory to his Majeſtys Return. They remember d, that, upon the 


Murther of the late King, there was a Declaration, that no Man, upon 


peril of his life, and forfeiture of his Eſtate, ſhould preſume to pro- 
claim his Succeſſor; which ſo terrified the People, that they ſcarce 
dared ſo much as to pray for him. Wherefore, though this Parliament 
had now, by all the ways they could think of, publiſhed their return ,, 
to their obedience, yet they thought it neceſſary, for the better infor- 
mation and conviction of the People, to make ſome ſolemn Proclama- 
tion of his Majeſty's undoubted Right to the Crown, and to oblige all 
Men to pay that reverence, and duty to him, which they ought to do 
by the Laws of God and of the Land. Whereupon they gave order 
to prepare ſuch a Proclamation; which being done, the Lords and 
Commons, the General having concerted all things with the City, met 
in Weſtminſter- Hall upon the 8* of May, within ſeven days after the 
receipt of the King's Letter; and walked into the Palace- yard; where 
they all ſtood bare, whilſt the Heraulds proclaim'd {the King. Then - 
they went to Mhite- Hail, and did the ſame; and afterwards at Tem- 
ple. Bar; where the Lord Mayor, and Aldermen, and all the Com- 


panies 


— 
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panies of the City receiv'd them, when the like Proclamation was 
made in like manner there; and then in the uſual places of the City; 
which done, the remainder of the day, and the night, was ſpent in 
thoſe Acclamations, Feſtivals, Bells and Bonefires, as are the natural 
Attendants upon ſuch Solemnities. And then nothing was thought of, 
but to make ſuch preparations as ſhould be neceſſary for his Majeſty's 
invitation and Reception. The Proclamation made was in theſe words: 
* ALTHOUGH it can no way be doubted, but that his Majeſty's 2 Ki ewe 

Right, and Title to his Crown and Kingdoms, is, and was every 8 

10 way compleated by the death of his moſt Royal Father of glorious 
Memory, without the ceremony or ſolemnity ofa Proclamation; yet, 
«* fince Proclamations in ſuch Caſes have been always uſed, to the end 
that all good Subjects might, upon this occaſion, teſtify their duty 
*and reſpect, and fince the armed violence, and other the Calamities 
© of many years laſt paſt, have hitherto deprived Us of any ſuch oppor- 
*tunity, whereby we might expreſs Our Loyalty and Allegiance to 
© his Majeſty, We therefore, the Lords and Commons now aſſembled in 
« Parliament, together with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
© of the City of London, and other Freemen of this Kingdom now pre- 

»*ſent, do, according to our Duty and Allegiance, heartily, joyfully, 
ce and unanimouſly acknowledge and proclaim, that immediately upon 
*the deceaſe of Our late Soveraign Lord King Charles, the imperial 
*Crown of the Realm of England, and of all the Kingdoms, Domi- 
*nions, and Rights belonging to the ſame, did, by inherent Birth- right 
«and lawful undoubted Succeſſion, deſcend and come to his moſt ex- 
«cellent Majeſty Charles the ſecond, as being lineally, juſtly, and law- 
ce fully next Heir of the blood Royal of this Realm; and that, by the 
« Goodneſs and Providence of Almighty God, He is of Euglaud, Scot- 
* land, France, and Ireland, the moſt potent, mighty, and undoubted 

zo King; and thereunto We moſt humbly and faithfully do ſubmit, and 

* oblige our Selves, our Heirs, and Poſterity for ever. | 

FROM the time that the King came to Breda, very few days paſſed 22. 
without ſome Expreſs from London, upon the obſervations of his K 
Friends, and the Applications made to them by many who had been 
very active againſt the King, and were now as ſollicitous his Majeſty 
ſhould know, that they wholely dedicated themſelves to his Service. 

Even before the General had declared himſelf, or the Parliament was 
aflembled, ſome, who had ſate Judges upon his Father, ſent many Ex- 
cuſes, that they were forced to it, and offer d to perform ſignal Services, 
. if they might obtain their Pardon. But his Majeſty would admit no 
— 4 from them, nor hearken to any Propoſitions made on their 

halt. 

THERE was one inſtance that perplexed him; which was the Caſe g. 
of Colonel Ingoldsby; who was in the Number of the late King's Judges, cc 
and whoſe Name was in the Warrant for his Murther. He, from the 
depoſal of Richard, had declared, that he would ſerve the King, and 
told M' Mordaunt, © that he would perform all Services he could, 
without making any conditions; and he would be well content, that 
*his Majeſty, when he came home, ſhould take his head off, if he | 

* i-* thought fit; only he deſired that the King might know the truth of 
* his Caſe; which was this. 

HE was a Gentleman of a good Extraction, and near allied to Crom- 
well, who had drawn him into the Army before, or about the time 
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when he came firſt to age, where he grew to be a Colonel of Horſe, 
and to have the reputation of great Courage againſt the Enemy, and 
of equal civility to all Men. It 1s very true, he was named amongſt 
thoſe who were appointed to be Judges of the King; and it is as true, 
that he was never once preſent with them, always abhorring the 
ARion in his heart, and having no other Paſſion in any part of the 
Quarrel , but his perſonal kindneſs to Cromwe//. The next day after 
the horrid Sentence was pronounced, he had an occafion to ſpeak with 
an Officer, who, he was told, was in the painted Chamber; where, 
when he came thither, he ſaw Cromwell, and the reſt of thoſe who © 
had fate upon the King, and were then, as he found afterwards, af. 
ſembled to ſign the Warrant for the King's death. Aſſoon as Crom. 
well's Eyes were upon him, he run to him, and taking him by the 
hand, drew him by force to the Table; and ſaid, © though he had 
e eſcaped him all the while before, he ſhould now fign that Paper as 
ce yell as They; which he, ſeeing what it was, refuſed with great paſ- 
ſion; ſaying, © he knew nothing of the buſineſs ; and offer d to go away. 
But Cromwell, and others, held him by violence; and Crommell, with 
a loud laughter, taking his hand in his, and putting the Pen between 
his Fingers, with his own hand writ Richard Ingoldtby, he making: 
all the reſiſtance he could: and he ſaid, if his Name there were com- 
* pared with what he had ever writ himſelf, it could never be look d 
* upon as his own hand. 

THouGHn his Majeſty had within himſelf compaſſion for him, he 
would never ſend him any aſſurance of his Pardon; preſuming that, if 
all theſe Allegations were true, there would be a Seaſon when a diſtin- 
ction would be made, without his Majeſty's declaring himſelf between 
him and thoſe other of that bloody Lift, which he reſolvd never to 
pardon. Nor was Ingoldsby at all diſheartend with this, but purſued 


his former Reſolutions, and firſt ſurpriſed the Caſtle of Mindſor (where „ 


Mountague's 


Meſſage to the 


King. 


there was a great Magazine of Armes and Ammunition) and put out 
that Governour whom the Rump had put in; and afterwards took 
Lambert Priſoner, as 1s before remember'd. 

WHll.sT the Fleet was preparing, Admiral Moruntague ſent his 
Couſin Edward Monntague to the King, to let him know that, afſoon 
as it ſhould be ready ( which he hoped might be within ſo many days) 
he would be himſelf on board, and would then be ready to receive and 
obey his Majeſty's Orders: this was before the Parliament aſſembled. 
He ſent word what Officers he was confident of, and of whom he was 
not aſſured, and who he concluded would not concur with him, and 
who mult be reduced by force. He defired to know whether the King 
had any Aſſurance of the General, who however, he wiſh'd, might 
know nothing of his Reſolutions. And it was no ſinall inconvenience 
to his Majeſty, that he was reſtraind from communicating to either 
the confidence he had in the other; which might have facilitated both 
their deſigns. But the mutual jealoufies between them, and indeed of 
all Men, would not permit that liberty to his Majeſty. 

THz frequent reſort of Perſons to Bruſſels, before they knew of 
the King's being gone to Breda, and their Communication of the good 
News they brought to his Majeſty's Servants, and the other Exgliſb who;. 
remain d there, and who publiſhd what they wiſh'd as come to paſs, 
as well as what they heard, made the Spaniſh Miniſters begin to think, 


that the King's Aﬀeairs were not altogether ſo hopeleſs as they imagind 


I them 
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them to be, and that there was more in the King's remove to Breda 

than at firſt appear d. They had every day expected to hear that the 

States had ſent to forbid his Majeſty to remain in their Dominions, as 

they had done when his preſence had been leſs notorious. But when 

they could hear of no ſuch thing, but of greater reſort thither to the 

King, and that he had ſtaid longer there than he had ſeem'd to intend 

to do, the Marquis of Carracena ſent a Perſon of prime Quality to n. 4 
Breda, © to invite his Majeſty to return to Braſſelt; the rather, be: L . 
* cauſe he had receivd ſome very hopeful Propofitions from Emnglard, NH“ 

10% to which he was not willing to make any Anſwer, without receiving 

© his Majeſty's Approbation and Command. 

TuRE King ſent him word, © that he was obliged, with reference to n. K. 
«his buſineſs in England, to ſtay where he was; and that he was not 2" 

« without hope that his Affairs might ſucceed ſo well, that he ſhould 
ce not be neceſſitated to return to Braffels at all. Which Anſwer the 
Marquis no ſooner receiv'd than he return d the ſame Meſſenger with a 7% 2wrqwv 
kind of Expoſtulation © for the indignity that would be offer d to his King again 
© Catholick Majeſty, if he ſhould leave his Dominions in ſuch a man- 
* ner; and therefore beſought him, either to return himſelfthither, or 

20 that the Duke of Tork, and the Duke of Gloceſter, or at leaſt one of 
«them, might come to Bruſſels, that the world might not believe, that 
6e his Majeſty was offended with the Catholick King; who had treated 
*him ſo well. When he found that he was to receive no ſatisfaction 
in either of thoſe particulars, though the King, and both the Dukes, 
made their excuſes with all poſſible acknowledgement of the favours 
they had receiv'd from his Catholick Majeſty , and of the Civilities 
ſhew'd to them by the Marquis himſelf, he revenged himſelf upon Don 
Alonzo with a million of reproaches, for his ſtupidity and ignorance 
ein the Affairs of England, and of every thing relating thereunto, after 

0 C having reſided fixteen years Embaſſadour in that Kingdom. 

CARDINAL Mazarin had better Intelligence from the French Em- 
baſladour in London; who gave him diligent Accounts of every day's 
alteration, and of the general imagination that Moz# had other Inten- 
tions than he yet diſcover d. And when he heard that the King was re- 
moved from Bruſzls to Breda, he preſently perſwaded the Queen Mo- curdina/ Ma 

ther of England to ſend the Lord Jermyn (whom the King had lately, , *% 
upon his Mother's defire, created Earl of & Albans) toinvite the King Sg 7 
*to come into France; and to make that Treaty, which, probably, TL 
« would be between the enſuing Parliament and his Majeſty, in that. . King 
Kingdom; which might prove of great uſe and advantage to her Ma- Fun 
*jeſty's Intereſt, and Honour; in which the power of the Cardinal 
* might be of great importance in diverting, or allaying any inſolent 
* Demands which might be made. And the Cardinal himſelf made the 
ſame Invitation by that Lord, with profeſſions of wonderful kindneſs; 
and © that the moſt Chriſtian King was infinitely defirous to perform 
“all thoſe Offices and Reſpects to his Majeſty, which he had always de- 
te fired, but was never able to accompliſh till Now; with this Addi- 
tion, that if his Majeſty found that the expedition of his Affairs would 
© not permit him to come toParzs,Order and Preparations ſhould be made 
;o © for his reception at Calais, or any other place he would appoint; where 
- *the Queen his Mother would attend him; with all other Expreſſions 
of the higheſt Eſteem; which the cunning of that great Miniſter was 
plentifully ſupplied with. 
| Fiff 3 THz (I 
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THE Earl of S Albans found the King in too good a poſture of 
hope and expectation, to ſuffer himſelf to be much importuned upon 
the Inſtances he brought; and was contented to return with the Kings 
acknowledgements and excuſe, © that he could not decently paſs through 
e Flanders, after he had refuſed to return to Bruel; and without go- 
ce ing through thoſe Provinces, he could not well make a journey into 
ce France. In the mean time it was no ſmall pleaſure to his Majeſty, 
to find himſelf ſo ſolemnly invited, by the Miniſters of theſe two 
great Kings, to enter into their Dominions, out of one which he had 
been rejected with ſo many diſobligations and indignities; and with ſo 
much caution and apprehenſion had been ſuffer d to paſs through the 
other, that he might not refide a day there, or ſpend more time than 
was abſolutely neceflary for his journey. 

SEVERAL Perſons now came to Breda, not, as heretofore to Co. 
lagne, and to Bruſſels, under diſguiſes, and in fear to bediſcover'd, but 
with bare faces, and the pride and vanity to be taken notice of, to pre- 
ſent their Duty to the King; ſome being imploy'd to procure Pardons 
for thoſe who thought themſelves in danger, and to ſtand in need of 
them; others brought good Preſents in Eng/z/b Gold to the King, that 
their Names, and the Names of their Friends, who ſent them, might» 
be remember'd amongſt the firſt of thoſe who made demonſtrations of 
their Affections that way to his Majeſty, by ſupplying his neceſſities; 
which had been diſcontinued for many years to a degree that cannot 
be belieyd, and ought not to be remember d. By theſe ſupplies his 
Majeſty was enabled, beſides the payment of his other debts, not only 
to pay all his Servants the Arrears of their Board-Wages, but to give 
them all ſome teſtimony of his bounty, to raiſe their Spirits after ſo - 
many years of patient waiting for deliverance: and all this was before 
the delivery of the Kings Letter by the General to the Parliament. 


The State: Gr- THE King had not been many days in Breda, before the States Ge-; 


neral congra- : : . 0 8 
1 neral ſent Deputies of their own Body to congratulate his Majeſty's Ar- 
to Beds. rival in their Dominions, and to acknowledge the great honour he had 


the States 
Holland in 


ite him to 


the Hague. 


* youchſafed to do them. And ſhortly after, other Deputies came from 
the States of Holland, beſeeching his Majeſty, © that he would grace 
that Province with his Royal preſence at the Hague, where prepara- 
ce tions ſhould be made for his reception, in ſuch a manner as would 
«teſtify the great joy of their hearts for the Bleſſings which Divine 
ce Providence was pouring upon his Head. His Majeſty accepting their 
invitation, they return'd in order to make his journey thither, and his 
Entertainment there, equal to their Profeſſions. 

IN the mean time Breda ſwarm'd with Enxgliſb, a multitude repairing 
thither from all other places, as well as London, with Preſents, and Pro- 
teſtations, how much they had longed, and prayed for this bleſſed 
Change; and magnifying their Sufferings under the late Tyrannical Go- 
vernment; when ſome of them had been zealous Inftruments and Pro- 
moters of it. The Magiſtrates of the Town took all imaginable care to 
expreſs their Devotion to the King, by uſing all civilities towards, and 
providing for the accommodation of the multitude of his Subjects, who 
reſorted thither to expreſs their duty to him. So that no Man would 
have imagin d by the treatment he now receiv d, that he had been ſo,, 
lately forbid to come into that place; which indeed had not proceeded 
from the diſaffection of the Inhabitants of that good Town, who had 
always paſſion for his proſperity, and even then publickly deteſted 
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the rudeneſs of their Superiours, whom they were bound to obey. 

ALL things being in readineſs, and the States having ſent their | 
Yatchts and other Veſſels, for the Accommodation of his Majeſty and | 
his Train, as near to Breda as the River would permit, the King, with 7% Kg e. \ 


moves to the 


his Royal Siſter and Brothers, left that place in the beginning of May; Hague. 
and, within an hour, embarked themſelves on board the Yatchts, which — 
carried him to Rotterdam; Dort, and the other places near which they 
paſſed, making all thoſe Expreſſions of joy, by the conflux of the Peo- 
ple to the banks of the River, and all other ways, which the Situation 
'* of thoſe places would ſuffer. At Rotterdam they enter d into their 
Coaches; from whence to the Hague they ſeem'd to paſs through one 
continued Street, by the wonderful and orderly appearance of the Peo- 
ple on both fides, with ſuch Acclamations of Joy, as if Themſelves were 
now reſtored to Peace and Security. 

Tax Entrance into the Hague, and the Reception there, and then. xr: 
conducting his Majeſty to the Houſe provided for his Entertainment, **2*** -* 
was very magnificent, and in all reſpects anſwerable to the Pomp, * i. 
Wealth, and Greatneſs of that State. The Treatment of his Majeſty, 
and all who had relation to his Service, at the States Charge, during 

the time of his abode there, which continued many days, was incredi- 
bly noble and ſplendid; and the univerſal Joy ſo viſible, and real, that 
it could only be exceeded by that of his own Subjects. The States-Ge- 
neral, in a Body, and the States of Holland, in a Body apart, perform d 
their Compliments with all ſolemnity; and then ſeveral Perſons, ac- 
cording to their Faculties, made their profeſſions; and a ſet Number 
of them was appointed always to wait in the Court, to receive his Ma- 
jeſty s Commands. All the Embaſſadours and publick Miniſters of Kings, 
Princes, and States, repair d to his Majeſty, and profeſſed the Joy of 
their Maſters on his behalf: ſo that a Man would have thought this 

Revolution had been brought to paſs by the general Combination, and 
Activity of Chriſtendom, that appear d now to take ſo much pleaſure 
in 1t. | 

THE King had been very few days at the Hague, when he heard that 7% Engl 
the Engliſb Fleet was in fight of Scheveling; and ſhortly after, an Of. 7 c of 
ficer from Admiral Mountague was ſent to the King, to preſent his duty 
to him, and to the Duke of Tork, their High Admiral, to receive Or- 
ders. Aſſoon as Mountague came on board the Fleet in the Downs, 
and found Lar/or and the other Officers more frank in declaring their 
duty to the King, and reſolution to ſerve him, than he expected, that 

he might not ſeem to be ſent by the Parliament to his Majeſty , but to 
be carried by his own Affection and Duty, without expecting any Com- 
mand from them, the wind coming fair, he ſet up his Sails, and ſtood 
for the Coaſt of Holland, leaving only two or three of the leſſer Ships 
to receive their Orders, and to bring over thoſe Perſons, who, he knew, 
were defign'd to wait upon his Majeſty; which Expedition was never 
forgiven him by ſome Men; who took all occaſions afterwards to re- 
venge themſelves upon him. 

THE Duke of Tork went the next day on board the Fleet, to take: pu 
Poſſeſſion of his Command; where he was receiv'd by all the Officers 52% 7.6 

and Sea- men; with all poſſible duty and ſubmiſſion, and with thoſe Ac-t/ 
clamations which are peculiar to that People, and in which they excel. 
After he had ſpent the day there, in receiving Information of the ſtate 
of the Fleet, and a Catalogue of the Names of the ſeyeral Ships, his 
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Highneſs return d with it that Night to the King, that his Majeſty might 
The Ships new Make alterations, and new Chriſten thoſe Ships which too much pre- 
named. > ſerv'd the memory of the late Governours, and of the Republick. 
The Comwit- * SHORTLY after, the Committee of Lords and Commons arriv d at 
fee of Tore, the Hague; where the States took care for their decent Accommoda- 
tion And the next day they deſired admiſſion to his Majeſty; who im- 
meeldiately receiv'd them very graciouſly. From the Houſe of Peers were 
deputed fix of their Body, and, according to cuſtom, twelve from the 
Commons. The Peers were, the Earls of Oxford, Warwick, and Mid. 
dleſex, the Lord Viſcount Hereford, the Lord Berkley of Berkley. Ca- 10 
ſtle, and the Lord Brook, From the Commons were ſent, the Lord 
Fairfax, the Lord Bruce, the Lord Falkland, the Lord Caſtleton, the 
Lord Herbert, the Lord Mandevi, Denzil Hollis, S Horatio Town- 
end, S Anthony Aſhley Cooper, S George Booth, S' John Holland, and 
S. Henry Cholmeley. Theſe Perſons preſented the humble invitation 
and ſupplication of the Parliament, © that his Majeſty would be pleaſed 
*to return, and take the Government of the Kingdom into his hands; 
© where he ſhould find all poſſible affection, duty, and obedience, from 
«all his Subjects. And leſt his return ſo much longed for might be re- 
tarded by the want of Money, to diſcharge thoſe debts, which he could» 
not but have contracted, they preſented from the Parliament the Sum 
ol fifty thouſand pounds to his Majeſty ; having likewiſe Order to pay 
the Sum of ten thouſand pounds to the Duke of Tork, and five thouſand 
to the Duke of G/oce/ter ; which was a very good Supply to their ſeveral 
Neceſlities. The King treated all the Committee very graciouſly toge- 
ther, and every one of them ſeverally and particularly very obligingly. 
So that ſome of them, who were conſcious to themſelves of their for- 
mer demerit, were very glad to find that they were not to fear any bit- 
terneſs from ſo Princely, and ſo generous a Nature. 
rhe city of THE City of London had had too great a hand in driving the Father ;- 
Le Of the King from thence, not to appear equally Zealous for his Son's 
rien. return thither. And therefore they did, at the ſame time, ſend four- 
teen of the moſt ſubſtantial Citizens“ to aſſure his Majeſty of their fi- 
ce delity, and moſt chearful ſubmiſſion; and that they placed all their 
e felicity, and hope of future proſperity in the aſſurance of his Majeſty's 
Grace and Protection; for the meriting whereof, their lives and for- 
*tunes ſhould be always at his Majeſty's diſpoſal; and they preſented 
to him from the City the Sum of ten thouſand pounds. The King told 
them, he had always had a particular Affection for the City of Lou- 
* don, the place of his Birth; and was very glad, that they had now ſo 
«g00d a part in his Reſtoration; of which he was informd; and how 
*much he was beholding to every one of them; for which he thanked 
them very graciouſly, and Knighted them all; an Honour no Man in 
the City had receiv'd in near twenty years, and with which they were 
much delighted. | 
IT will hardly be believ'd, that this Money preſented to the King by 
the Parliament and the City, and charged by Bills of Exchange upon 
the richeſt Merchants in Amſterdam, who had vaſt Eſtates, could not 
be receivd in many days, though ſome of the principal Citizens of 
London, who came to the King, went themſelves to ſollicite it, ands- 
had credit enough themſelves for much greater Sums, if they had 
brought over no Bills of Exchange. But this was not the firſt time 
(of which ſomewhat hath been ſaid before) that it was evident to the 
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King, that it is not eaſy in that moſt opulent City, with the help of all 
the rich Towns adjacent, and upon the greateſt credit, to draw toge- 
ther a great Sum of ready Money; the cuſtom of that Country, which 
flouriſhes ſo much in Trade, being to make their payments in Paper by 
Aſſignations; they having very rarely occaſion for a great Sum in any 
one particular place. And fo at this time his Majeſty was compell'd, 
that he might not defer the voyage he fo impatiently long'd to make, 
to take Bills of Exchange from Amſterdam upon their Correſpondents 
in London, for above thirty thouſand pounds of the Money that was 
1e aſſign d; all which was paid in London affoon as demanded. 

WITH theſe Commiſſioners from the Parliament and from the City, Der Pre 
there came a Company of their Clergy-men, to the number of eight * 
ten; who would not be look d upon as Chaplains to the reſt, but being“ 
the popular Preachers of the City (Reynolds, Calamy, Caſe, Manton; 
and others, the moſt eminent of the Presbyterians ) defired to be thought 
to repreſent that Party. They intreated to be admitted all together to 1 p-4/ct 
have a formal Audience of his Majeſty; where they preſented their du- 7%". 
ties, and magnified the Affections of themſelves and their Friends; who, 
they ſaid, © had always, according to the obligation of their Covenant, 

20 % wiſh'd his Majeſty very well; and had lately, upon the opportunity 
*that God had pur into their hands, inform'd the People of their duty; 
* which, they preſumed, his Majeſty had heard had proved effectual, 
*and been of great uſe to him. They thanked God © for his conſtancy 
to the Proteſtant Religion; and profeſſed,“ that they were no Enemies 
eto moderate Epiſcopacy; only defired that ſuch things might not be 
© preſſed upon them in God's Worſhip, which in Their judgement who 
«uſed them were acknowledged to be matters indifferent, and by others 
e were held unlawful. 

THE King ſpoke very kindly to them; and ſaid, © that he had heard 

ze Of their good behaviour towards him; and that he had no purpoſe to 
ce impoſe hard conditions upon them, with reference to their Conſciences : 
that they well knew, he had referr'd the ſettling all differences of that 
nature to the wiſdom of the Parliament; which beſt knew what in- 
«dulgence, and toleration, was neceſſary for the Peace and Quiet of the 
Kingdom. But his Majeſty could not be ſo rid of them; they de- e pri 
fired ſeveral private Audiences of him; which henever denied; wherein . 
they told him, the Book of Common. Prayer had been long diſconti- 
© nued in Eugland, and the People having been diſuſed to it, and many 
* of them having never heard it in their lives, it would be much won- 

% der'd at, if his Majeſty ſhould, at his firſt landing in the Kingdom, 
* revive the uſe of it in his own Chapel; whither all Perſons would re- 
*ſort; and therefore they betought him, that he would not uſe it en- 
«tirely and formally, but have only ſome parts of it read, with mixture 
of other good Prayers, which his Chaplains might uſe. 

THe King told them with ſome warmth, * that whilſt he gave Them . 2 
«liberty, he would not have his own taken from him: that he had mp 
«ways uſed that form of Service, which he thought the beſt in the 
«world, and had never diſcontinued it in places where it was more dif. 
liked than he hoped it was by Them: that when he came into England 

ze he would not ſeverely inquire how it was uſed in other Churches, 
though he doubted not, he ſhould find it uſed in many; but he was 
*ſure he would have no other uſed in his own Chapel. Then they be- 
ſought him with more importunity, © that the uſe of the Surplice might 
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c be diſcontinued by his Chaplains, becauſe the fight of it would give 
« great offence, and ſcandal to the People. They found the King as 
inexorable in that point as in the other; He told them plainly, that 
te he would not be reſtrain d Himſelf, when he gave others ſo much li- 
*herty; that it had been always held a decent habit in the Church, 
*conſtantly practiced in Egland till theſe late ill times; that it had 
< been ftill retain'd by him; and though he was bound for the preſent 
cc to tolerate much diforder and undecency in the exerciſe of God s Wor- 
*ſhip, he would never, in the leaſt degree, by his own practice, diſ- 
ce countenance the good eld Order of the Church, in which he had been 
ce bred. Though they were very much unſatisfied with him, whom they 
thought to have found more flexible, yet they ceaſed farther troubling 
him, in hope, and preſumption, that they ſhould find their importunity 

im England more effectual. | 
AFTER eight or ten days ſpent at the Hague in Triumphs and Feſti- 
vals, which could not have been more ſplendid if all the Monarchs of 
Europe had met there, and which were concluded with ſeveral rich 
Prefents made to his Majeſty, the King took his leave of the States, 
7%e King em-With all the profeſſions of Amity their Civilities deſervd; and embark'd 
11 "ES himfelf on the Royal Charles; which had been before calld the Naſeby, 20 
but had been new Chriſten d the day before, as many others had been, 
in the preſence, and by the order of his Royal Highneſs the Admiral. 
And the Fleet Upon the four and twentieth day of May, the Fleet ſet fail; and, in 
. M one continued thunder of Cannon, arriv'd near Dover ſo early on the fix 
The Kate and twentieth, that his Majeſty diſembark d; and being receivd by the 


Fives and 


el General at the brink of the Sea (whom he met, and embraced, with 
»»d ent ro great demonſtrations of affection) he preſently took Coach, and came 
th ns? that night to Canterbury; where he ſtaid the next day, being Swday ; 
and went to his Devotions to the Cathedral, which he found very much 
dilapidated, and out of repair; yet the People ſeem'd glad to hear the 
Common-Prayer again. Thither came very many of the Nobility, and 
other Perſons of Quality, to preſent themſelves to the King ; and there 
his Majeſty aſſembled his Council; and {wore the General of the Coun- 
cil, and M. Morrice, whom he there Knighted, and gave him the Signet, 
and ſwore him Secretary of State. That day his Majeſty gave the Gar- 
ter to the General, and likewiſe to the Marquis of Hertford, and the 
Earl of Southampton (who had been elected many years before) and ſent 
it likewiſe by Carter, Herauld and King at Armes, to Admiral Mowur: 
tague, who remain'd in the Dorwns. | 
May 29 He ON Monday He went to Rocheſter; and the next day, being the + 
ke cir, 15 nine and twentieth of May, and his Birth-day, he enter d London; all 
Whice-Hall- the ways thither being ſo full of People, and Acclamations, as if the 
whole Kingdom had been gather'd there. Between Deptford and South- 
Wark the Lord Mayor and Aldermen met him, with all ſuch Proteſta- 
tions of joy as can hardly be imagin d. The Concourſe was fo great, that 
the King rode in a croud from the Bridge to #hite-Hall; all the Com- 
panies of the City ſtanding in order on both ſides, and giving loud thanks 
to God for his Majeſty's preſence. He no ſooner came to Hh:te- Hall, but 
0914, the two Houſes of Parliament folemnly caſt themſelves at his Feet, with 
waited o» all yows of affection and fidelity to the world's end. In a word, the Joy 5- 
26 was ſo unexpreſſible, and ſo univerſal, that his Majeſty ſaid ſmilingly to 
ſome about him, © he doubted it had been his own fault he had been abſent 
*ſolong; for he ſaw no body that did not proteſt he had ever wiſh'd for 
his Return. 5 IN 
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Ix this wonderful manner, and with this incredible expedition, did The Conlſo | 


God put an end to a Rebellion that had raged near twenty Years, and 1% 
been carried on with all the horrid circumſtances of Murther, Devaſta- 
tion, and Parricide, that fire and ſword, in the hands of the moſt wicked 
Men in the world, could be Inſtruments of; almoſt to the deſolation of 
two Kingdoms, and the exceeding defacing and deforming the third. 

Ir was but five Months, fince Lamber!'s Fanatical Army was ſcat- 
ter d and confounded, and General Monk's march'd into England: it 
was but three Months, fince the ſecluded Members were reſtored; and, 
:oſhortly after, the monſtrous long Parliament finally diflolv'd, and rooted 
up: it was but a Month, ſince the Kings Letters and Declaration were 
deliver'd to the New Parliament, afterwards call'd the Convention: on 
the firſt of May they were deliver d, and his Majeſty was at Hhite-Hall 
on the 29 of the ſame Month. 

By theſe remarkable Steps, among others, did the merciful hand of 
God, in this ſhort ſpace of time, not only bind up and heal all thoſe 
wounds, but even make the Scars as undiſcernible, as, in reſpect of the 
deepneſs, was poſſible; which was a glorious addition to the Deliverance. 
And, after this miraculous Reſtoration of the Crown, and the Church, 
zoand the juſt Rights of Parliaments, no Nation under Heaven can ever 
be more happy, if God ſhall be pleaſed to add Eſtabliſhment and Per- 
petuity to the Bleſſings he then reſtored. 2 
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biliey to attend him I. 93. goes to the 
Borders of K, his Army I. 
94. ſends the Earl of Fellend as far as 
Dune ibid. Miſchiefs that accrued to 


ment to (it in April 1640. I. 103. his 
Propoliion to both Houſes of Parlia- 


he takes the Staff of 
Lord Chamberlain from the Earl of 
Pembroke and pives it to the Earl of 
Eſſex 1. 206. after the Act of Pacifi- 
cation, he begins hn ſourney 
San I. 218. his Princely and Fa- 
therly Affectiom to his People I. 225. 
he comes to Tork in his way to 

Scoeland I. 229. writes to the two 
Houfes of Parliament about the Ii 
—— — fills op divers vacant 
Biſhopricks in Prglend 1.2 39. at which 
the Commons are 45 ibid. he 
confirms what Act the Scots offer to 
him I 243, 244. at which the Parlia- 
ment in Prglend is diſpleas'd I. 245. 


244- his Reception in Zenden upon 
his Return I 254. a Petition 
to _— her * Remon- 
trance the Houſe of Commons, 
and printed I. 255. his Anſwer to the 
—— * adviſes with Seine- 
0 puts his expedient in pra- 
ice I. 258. which the Lords — 


of Commons I. 287. and to the Pe- 
tition of the City of Lens L291. 


cusd Members I. $10. 
Ayren, and 


and to the 


. — 
/ 


- —— — — 
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New-Markg: ibid. his Moderation I. 
365, 366. his Anſwer to the Petition 
of the Houſe of Lords and Commons 
preſented- to him at Tork, March 26. 
1642. I. 369. he removes the Earls of 
ex = Holland from their Offices 


- in the Court I. 372. his Anſwer to 


the Meſſage of both Houſes, Mar. 28. 
1642, I. 376. his Anſwer to the Pe- 
tition <4 both Houſes, to remove th 
Magazine from Hull, exc. I. 383. his 
Meſlage to both Houſes, Apr. 8. 1642 . 
offering to go in Perſon into Ireland 
I. 385. his Reply to the Commons 
Anſwer touching his going thither I. 
389. his purpoſe of going thither laid 
alide I. 393. his Meſſage to both 
Houſes, Apr. 28. 1642. concernin 
his Refuſal to paſs the Bill for the Mi- 
Litia L 394 mg Hull, and 13 
denied entrance I. 396, 397, 398. his 
Meſſages to the two Houtes concern- 
ing Hull L398. his Anſwer to the De- 
claration and Votes concerning Hull 
I. 399. bis Reply to the Antwer of 
the Lords and Commons to his two 
Meſſages concerning Full I. 404. his 
Declaration in Anſwer to the Declara- 
tion of both Houſes about the Mili- 
tia I. 408. he omitts no Opportunity 
to provide againſt the Storm I. 415. 
uts himſelf 1nto a Poſture of Defence 
. 417- his Anſwer to the Petition of 
both Houſes to difſolve bis Guards I. 
418. he receives the Great Seal from 
the Lord Keeper Listleton I. 442, &c. 
his Anſwer to the two Houſes Decla- 
ration of the 19th of May 1642. I. 463. 
and to their Declaration of May 26th 
the ſame year I. 477. the Subſtance of 
his Anſwer to the nineteen Propoli- 
tions of the two Houſes of Parliament 
I. 498. the Reaſons why he neglected 
ſo long to put himſclf into a poſture 
of Safety I. 505, 520+ his Declaration 
to the Lords attending him at Tori, 
June 13th 1642. I. 507. his Declara- 
tion and Proſeſſion of Fwune 15th 1642. 
diſavowing any intentions of railing 
War I. 508. his Declaration upon the 
Declaration and Profeſſion of the 
Lords and Counſellors at 7 ork, dil- 
avowing any intentions of War J. 509. 
he publiſhes a Declaration concetnin 
the Militia, and afferts the right 
the Crown 1n granting Commiſſions 
of Array, Cc. I. 516. the prejudices 
he receiv'd from the ſaid Commiſſion 
I. 517. his Reply to the Parhament's 
Declaration to the City of Landen, 
upon Account of his Letter to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen I. 518. 
he grants Commiſſions to taiſe Regi- 
ments of Horſe and Foot I. 522. re- 
vokes the Earl of Nonthwnberland's 
Commiſſion of Admiral I. 522, 523, 
$24, 525,526. but connot get the Fleet 
into his hands ibid. he ſecures Ve- 
Caſtle, and lends ſevetal of the Nobi- 
lity and Gentlemen into divers Coun- 
ties to execute the Commiſſion of Ar- 
ray I. 527, 528. his Proclamation 
from Beverly 1.528. he goes to Newark 
I. 529. thence to Lincoln ibid. and 
thence returns to Beverly ibid. his An- 
ſwer to the Parliament's Petition of 
Fuly 15th 1642. I. 531. his Reply to 
thoſe who deiu d him to alter his An- 
ſwer to that Petition I. 537. he goes 
to Doncafter I. 539. thence to Neuing- 
ham ibid. and ſo to Leiceſter ib. where 
he is receiv'd with | ery expteſſion: of 
Duty and Loyalty bid. he returns to- 
wards Fill I. 541. he goes to Beverly 
I. 549. the reaſons why I 546. be re- 
rurns to Tok in leis credit than he 
went to Beverly I. 550, an accident 
falls out that makes it abiolutely ne- 
cellary for him to declare War I. 551. 
he publiſhes a Declaration ſigniſying 
the Rebellious proceedings of the two 
Houſes, and forbidding all his Sub- 
pa to yield any ence to them 
«553+ Publiſhes a Proclamation re- 
quiring all Men who could bear Arms 
to appear at Nowingham, where be de- 


fign'd to ſet up his Standard ibid. the 
Reaſons why he did not reſolve to ſet 
it up at Tek I. 55 4- he comes to Nos- 


tingham I. 556. marches to Coventry, 
bur cannot get 7 of the place 
ibid. ſets up his Standard at Wor- 
tingham, Awg. 25th 1642. I. 557. his 
Condition there II. 1. he conſults of 
ſending a Meſſage for Peace II. 5. and 
accordingly ſends one by the Earl of 
Southempron II. 7. and ſends another 
Meſſage to the two Houſes II. 9. he 
removes from Nottingham to Derby II. 
12. ſends another Meſlage to the two 
Houſes ibid. his Speech and Proteſta- 
tion at the head of his Forces II. 13. 
he comes to Shrewsbury II. 14. receives 
Contributions from the Univetſities; 
but meets with Denials from ſeveral 
Perſons II. 24, 25,26, news is brought 
him to Cheſter of the Rencounter be- 
fore Worceſter II. 26. he comes to 
Shrewsbury 1I.27. in great need of Mo- 
ney: two Expedients found out for 
ſupply of that Defe& ibid. the Sub- 
ſtance of his Speeches to the Gentry 
and Commonalty of the ſeveral Coun- 
ties through which he paſs d II. 29. 
the ſtrength of his Army at Shrewsbwry 
II. 30. he marches from Srewbury to- 
wards Londen II. 32. faftion begun 
in his Army II. 33. he comes to Ox- 
ford II. 45. recruits his Army there II. 
53. the Parliament having quitted 
their Garriſon at Keading, he marches 
thither II. 54. advances to Colebrook 
II. 55 his Anſwer to the Petition of 
both Houſes at Colebrook II. 56. he 
marches towards ord II 57, where 
he beats the Enemy ; but it prov'd not 
fortunate to him ibid. the Earl of E/- 
ſex's Army and the City Train'd-bands 
oppos'd againſt him IL 58. his Army 
drawn off to Ringfion ibid. thence to 
Reading II. 59. he ſends a Meſſage to 
both Houſes ibid. the Subſtance of his 
Anſwer to the two Houſes Petition 
Nov.24.1642-IL 61. having gatriſon d 
Reading and Walling ford, — ſome o- 
ther Places, he matches to Oxford II. 
62. the Subſtance of his Meſſage to 
the Privy Council of Scotland, upon 
occaſion of the two Houſes Declara- 
tion to that Kingdom II 65. what 
means he uſed to raiſe Money II. 66. 
he makes new Sheriff II. 68. his De- 
claration upon occalhon of the two 
Houſes Ordinance for Railing Money 
II. 77. his Anſwer to the City of Len- 
don's Petition that he would return to 
his Parliament II 85. bow 'twas re- 
ceiv'd II. 88. his Anſwer to the Pro- 
politions of both Houſes for Peace, at 
the End of Fan. in 1642. II. gg. his 
Corniſh Forces come to Taviſtock II. 
103. are ſupply'd with Ammunition 
by Captain Certeret II. 104. he puts 
the two Houſes in mind of his Propo- 
fition for a Ceſſation of Armes II 127. 
grants a ſafe Conduct to all Perſons 
nominated by the two Houſes for ma- 
naging a Treaty of Ceſſation, the 
Lord Say only excepted ibid. his Pro- 
poſals of Alterations in the two Houlcs 
Articles of Ceffation II. 131. his An- 
{wer to the Petition of the Kirk of 
Scotland II 138. and to the Scat Com- 
miſſioners deſiring that they might be 
Mediators, and that he would fend 
out Precepts to ſurmmor; a Parl. in . 
II. 144. his Anſwer to the Advice and 
Delzres of the two Houſes concerning 
Goal-Delivery II. 150. bis Meſlage to 
the two Houſes of April 12. 1643. II. 
173- his Circumſtances at the Taking 
—— II. 188. he ſends a Meſſage 
to the two Houſes May 20. 1643. II. 
190. his Afﬀairs in the Weſt IL 207, 


over Fairfax in the North, Sir William 

Waller in the Weſt, and the taking of 

Briſtel II 3 3. he goes to rifle to com- 
5 


poſe the Difference between! the prin- 
cipal Officers there about the Govern. 
ment of Briſtol II. 238. conſiders what 
Deſign he ſhould imploy his Armies 
upon after the $ of that Place 
II. 239. marches towards Glocefier , 
and ſummons it II. 243. it 
II. 245. the Reaſons why he did not 
march to London aſter the Diſtractions 
and Diſorders there II. 250. he comes 
to Oxford to conſult about the Rece- 
ption of the Lords who had deſerted 
the Parliament II. 25 2. his Affairs in 
the Weſt II. 257. engages the Earl of 
Eſſex at Newbury II. 267. his Gentle. 
neſs and Aflability to all Men II. 299. 
he expects great Matters from the Ar- 
rival of Count d Flarcum from France, 
but is deceiv'd II. 306. his Proclama- 
tion for Aſſembling the Members of 
Parliament at Oxford II. 318. he ſends 
for part of the Engliſh Army out of Ire- 
land II. 337. the Subſtance of his Speech 
to the Members of both Houſes of Par- 
liament who met at Oxford II. 338. his 
Meſlages to both Houſes, March 3. 
1643. II. 344. he's in great ſtraits II. 
356. ſends Prince Rypert to Relieve 
Newark ibid. his Meaſures broken 
the Battle at Abresford II. 368. his 
State at Oxford in the beginning of the 
year 1644-IL 370. the Perſons with 
whom he conſulted in his Military Aſ- 
fairs at that time II 371. he's Rs 
to a deplorable Condition II. 375. 
marches out of Oxferd to Worceſter II. 
377. goes to B IT. 380. returns 
to Worcefler, and ſo towards Oxford II. 
380, 381. marches from Mbhuney to- 
wards Buckingham II. 383. ges Sir 
William Walker at Cropredy-Bridge, and 
defeats him II. 384, &&c. — to- 
wards the Weſt II. 388. follows the 
Earl of Eſſex into c II. 396. he 
makes a trial whether the Earl of 
would joyn with him II. 399. but to 
no purpoſe, and thereupon he reduces 
the Earl into very narrow Quarters 
ibid. his Prudence and Clemency in 
the Conditions he made for the Foot 
of the Earl of Han after the Horſe had 
paſs d — his Army II. 411. his 
Meſſage of Peace ibid. he leaves Sir 
Richard Greervil to block up Plymouth 
II. 412. goes to Freeer II AI G. takes 
care about the Blocking up the Troops 
of Ame, and reſtrainung the Garriſon 
of Tawnon II. 416. comes to Chard II. 
417- thence to Sherborne ibid. thence 
to Salim II. 418. be ſcatters Walter's 
Troops 1 ibid. relieves Den- 
nington e II. 419, 424. engages 
the Parliament — — tune at 
Newbwry Il. 421. returns to Oxford II. 
426. the Temper of the Army and 
Court at that time II. 427. berejedts 
the Propoſitions from Ireland II. 429. 
his Metiage to the Parliament for a 
Treaty about the beginning of De- 
cember in 1644. II. 439. he agrees to 
the Parliament's Propoſal for a Trea 
at Uxbridge II. 443. ſpeaks with — 
melancholy of the State of his Affairs 
than he uſed to do II. 462. ſends the 
Prince of Wales into the Weſt II. 463, 
$75:079- whether it would have been 
better for him to have remoy'd his 
Court from Oxford into the Weſt » II. 


475+ the marches of his — Fog 


ter to the Prince of H from Breck 


wards the North, whilſt Sir 
Fairfax with his ſate down before Ox- 
ford II. 503. ſtorms and takes 

Il. 504. marches back towards 
* 15 —_ at Naſeby II. 507, 
5o8. retires by Lichfield ro Bewdley , 
thence to Hereford II. 5oy. to 
Abergaveny to meet the — 
fhoners of South e II. 523. thence 
to Ryland Caſtle ibid. thence to Chep- 
ſtew ibid. thence to Cardiff Il. 524. his 
Letter to Prince Rupert againſt Treat- 
ing of Peace at that time ibid. his Let- 
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tempt ſot his Rca III. 1 
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Wales II. 538. þis 
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49: * 
tires to Denbigb to Rally his Horſe II. III. 191. 1 — 
350. thence to IL 551. , +Abid. the Mr. Ann z, 
thence to Newark Hg the Condi- and after| ibid, they 
tion of the Gartiſo a val ib to do wit — 
te Diſcontenus of e of bis Chief cluded to | the name of 
. "Col * 9 — | Bader of 
toward $$7+ on S Hall, Cal D 1 
. "there id, his Affairs in the Weſt at 39. 1641, bid, the Sup of ki Char: 228..-thence 
chat time II. 5 58: hip Letter do Prince R pad the fuſt Day of Lywe ; 
* Fabr. 5. 1645+ Il$64. his tranſ- ' 1 227. a Account of : Elliſon 
> bh en} x gia; bis Ib an Acci- 
eſſage | 2 «5 — I 1 
i | _ neral ibid, the Reaſon, why bis Body K 
3 Ri ; , was not remor'd to inter after 
i Perſonal at the Reſtaumtiem of King che Il. 


the Prince oi chælull. King ( for Chancellor: ſee Long: 
ford, Je 24. 3645. III. 3. hie Lever | — t ſee Clowichard: fee Ne- 

to him from 2n.thelame ) II. 32, 634 167, 200. His 
III. 5. be attended - Condition at the HI: 2-15. bis 


47. of, going into I ibid. is 
— = 1 — — 
manner of Treating him III. | hiogers are ſent thence to him III- 21 7. 
ders Newark to bei _ factions in his Colt with reference to 
| upon the S Army Cosa III. 222, he gives a viſu to 
wand with the King the States of Holler and delivers 
ibid. the firſt them a Mcmonal III. 230. declares 
bim aſter the Army the Lord Coumgranrand the Chancels .. 
ark ibid. Tranſactio 2E N 
| 1 Army | ' urs into Sai + 235- removes 11,344 
—— : to Breda III. 242. —— — 
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the Amny III. 39. is allow d to ſee his 
Children at Aden and Ceverſhon 


if 


[i 
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homer concerning the four Ach  tady the 
defired him to pats III. 466. II. 6. „ ̃ 
Treaty with the Sow III. 77. his nit ris | : 
dition in the Iſle of g in the End Foot driven Priſoners — fromthe Ill. 
of the year 1647. III. 87.' his Ani to fold to the Plantations ITL 32% he he receives here 


III. 200. bow ome 


two Servants only, 2 27. 1606. new Council ſworn 216. be think, 
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III. 243. thence o Bruſiels ibid. has 

v an Interview With the Arch- W Ws 
V alenciennes ibid. News of Cremwell's 


 Scorsdefire be lends + being | | 
render of Oxford, and ve tber rewone % St. e III. 
riſons _ his 2 oe — j his Court 
| Peace to | 52. Al the Daughter 
. —— in the cad of the Puke 4. tought — 
1 ——— ts tr ——— 
| z - (ING, 06.) proputry to Monteur 
- teliver'd up by the | Borel, (the Duh Einbadadour 
ment III. 29. Servants would joyp bus law teſt with theirs 11, 
the Parliament to attend $8. thanks retum d to him by the 


buc his propelal lard ate 111. 


removes according to the 


54 
— eſcape 
from Heng Court Nevember 11. 
16477 III. he comes to T1 : | 
1bid. ſends chieſſiy to C and my 6b. 
Colonel Honmnend in the like * be adviſes * Pri 
II. 66. 1 quiet III. 
- 8 where be 
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Pacliament's Meflage for a Treaty = Cutncs to pan in November 
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his Friends III. 420. feceives an ac- 
count from Scotland and Midaleton ibid. 
bis Reply to the-Chancellor of the 


 Exchequer's Diſcourſe his 


going into Sv ibid. be and fis 
Siſter come co Cologne in III. 
42/1. the Citizens invite him to refide 
there III. 422. he fites there ibid. 


brings his Siſtes to d in the 


Duchy 
of Cleve, where they part; and he re- 
III. 434. his way of 


turns to Clo 
Ls det l he fend! the Marquis 


© #4 


any Penſion from France 1 


of Ormond into France for the Duke of 


land by ſome of his Party 


din 
429. 
. Propolitions to him to this purpoſe 
from 


C and comes to refide at Bruges 
ibid. nis Affaire in Flenders III. 474- 
—— gs jp res Sub- 
” ere III. 475. uo receives 
fm bid. tranſ- 


acbons of his Friends in Eg 


which if refavd III. 498. be's preſent 
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. 524- the Diſcoverer pub- 
to forewarn the s 

Fri this Perſon III. 525. 
goes to Cala ibid, the Diſappoint- 
ment of all the deligns in lau ibid. 
he removes to the Coaſt _ 
III. 528. receives news of the t 
ol Sir George Booth ibid. reſolves to be 
at the meeting of the two Favourites 
of the ewo of France and 
_ reſolves to be preſent at the 
reaty of Fuentarabia between France 
and i III.; I. i his our- 
ney thither with the Or- 
vows. bayonet ol III. 5 * 

Lyons into Languedoc, 

—— ibid. goes by miſtake into 


2: 


Flanders by Paris — he comes to 
Brv]e/s about the end of December ibid. 
the ill State of his Affairs there ibid. 
the Lord Jeryn comes to him with 
complaints from Cardinal Main 
III. 540. his Affairs feem more Deſpe- 


rate upon meeting of the Parliament 
i at ese TI, $52. his com- 
— at 1 his Affairs 
during the time of Afonk's 
2 
on the ſame day of both the marches 
of Monk into the City of Lenden III. 
564 many now apply to him III. 566. 
the Council of State's kind behaviour 
now to his Friends ibid. bis delibera» 
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.t 
—— of the — 5 
's Praclaim' 8 1660. III 595. 
A en Er ane 
quis of Ceracene invites him back to 
© Bruſiels III. 597. his Majeſty's A" 
ſwer ibid. the Marquis invites vi- King 
again, bat in 27 fi, nes in 


— law Troubles L ba. 
of UI. 423. 

Cleveland Earl of II. 376, 38%, 385, 4944 
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Clogher Biſhop of ITI. 33. 

Clotworthy Sir Jolm L 138, 237. III. 184. 
OY in Semerſes and Burſu ils Il. 

I3-. 

Col. 111.546, 568. ſent by the Oi. 
ficers of the > nd tor — to Ge- 
neral Monk III. 5 45. 

began Father III. 366. 
2 7. Coke Sir Jeb L 118. 

Character I. 50. remov d from his 

Office of Secretary of State I. 100. 
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Colepepper Lord (ſee Cape!) Il. 427, 428, 
439,43 1, 443, 499,492, 498, 509, 318, 
527, 528, 529, 530, $332 538, 5423 
$432 5442 547, 560, 565, 566, 567, 
$71. * £3323 4» 11, 20, 21, 25, 107, 


109,120, 128, 149,150, 11 
ö Anſwer m. * Sir Folm I. 287, 508. II. 77 8, 151, 
598. -x< States of Mollend invite hin 155, 253, 262, 371, 3 397, 544» 
—— — rangel? 1. n made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
” 199. is eception Enter- + 267, 268 2 . bis is. 

tainment there ibid, the Committee 22 e e 
of the Lords and Commons feat to Cologne, fee Charles II. 

him arrive at the Hague III. 600. Cobwuil I. 103. 

the City of London ſend 14 of their Commiſſioners Treaty ) for Treat- 


their publick Audience of him ibid, 
and their private Diſcourſe with him 
ibid. his Reply to them ibid. he em- 
barks for England III. 602. = the 
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— II. 365. 
I. 150, 188. Sir 

403. III. 600. Sir 
1 Cholmondley (Si 
+235, 247- ir 
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der Prince Ruper: II. 97. 
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a h Was 
renew'd; and he ſigu d it at the Ifle of 
two Houſes of Parl. into III. 
99 ſent to the Prince 
of Wale: from the City of Lend with 


a Petition III. 133. 
Committee of State in 1640, the Perſons 
a Committee of 


compoſing it I. 117. 
both Houſes to treat with 
0 oner3 I. 15 1. the 
Committee inted by the Parlia- 
ment receive the King the Scots 
at New-Cafils in the End of Fen. 1645, 
IL 29. the Committee of the Sn Par 
liament order Monroe to disband III. 
_ 134. Committee of Safety conſtituted by 


Lord L 370. II. 115. 
Si Tk L 35 Campeen Sie — 
117. 


con Prince of III. 10, 252, 253, 2544 


258, 350, 35H, 354, 414, 455, $02, 
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— to III. goo, 70. 
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328. 
c Seignior I. 251. 
Coney Prince of III. 258, 
Convocation continued the Parlia- 


2 1640. I. 116. makes Canons 


Conwallis Sir Charles III. 298. 
Conway Lord I. 30, 111, 133- I. 191, 
> 250, 4 283, 338- 
of the Horie I. 111, routed at 
Newhun I. 114 
Cong 
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88, 96, 97, 98, 100, 113, 117, 123, 
124, 151, 155, 166, 176, 180, 215, 
236, 244, II. 50, 163. made Com- 
mander of the Fleet againſt the Scors 
I. 91. his Charafter I. 119. be's 
created Duke L 237- 

Hamilton Duke II. 292, 293, 294, 295, 
35 tz 352, 466. III. 96, 100, 112,113, 
114, 116, 121, 130, 1339 13% 138, 
198. made Priſoner at Oxford II. 353. 
touching his being Priſoner at Ven- 
dennis II. 566. he's remov'd to the 
Mount II. $71. upon Surrender of 
the Mount he obtains his Liberty 11. 
3 
ters ut the mid 
in 1648 III. 124. his March 44 heb 
routed by Cromwell III. 126. taken 
ibid. tried III. 204, 205. condemn'd 
III. 206. beheaded III. 209. 

FHlamilzon Duke III. 218, 224, 226, 233, 


265, 268, 292, 307, 308, 311, 318 
398. 2 Conference berween him and 
an Engliſ6 Privy Counſellor concern- 
ing the Affairs of Scotland III. 227. he 
with the Earl of Leawberdale departs 
from the King III. 286. he dies of 
his Wounds at Worceſter III. 3 19 his. 
Character ibid. ſee Lanerick, 

Hamilton Sir James II. 217, 218. 

Hamilten Mr. II. 567 

Hammond Col. II. 562. III. 65, 66, 141, 
178, 179, 180, 183, 192. brought to 
the King III. 60. whom he conveys 
to Carizbrokg Caſtle III. 61. and re- 
moves his old Servants from about 
him III. 68. 

Hammond Dr. II. 449. III. 38, 60. 

Harcour: (Count de) III. II, 243. ar 
tires Embaſladour from France II. 306. 
returns again without any good Effect 
to the King II. 308. 

Flarding Ih. 399. 

Haro Don is de III. 234, 253; 255, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 262, 291, 295, 
297, 2994 530, 531, 532, $33z $35» 
me $3% $39: his Chandler 

134 dar ng tom. 

A II. 558. 

on Col. III. 33, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 466. his Charadter III. 189, — 

Harvey II. 248. 

Haſducks II. 347. 

Haſlerig Sir Arte 1. 150, 178, 187, 
216, 280, 294, 9G 313» 338. II 217, 
224, 367, 465. III. 472, $42, 144, 
$50, 573- prefers a Bill for Settling 
the Militia I. 217. Haſlerig, Walton, 
and Morley go to Portſmouth III. 5 45- 
Haſlerig Morley march from Poriſ- 
mouth towards L III. 551. 

Haſſe! II. 197, 199. 

Faſtings Lord II. 46. Hafling: Sir Wal- 
ter II. 488. Hafling: Colonel II. 113. 
Hafling. Mr. Hen, I. 539. 

Hatton Lord II. 443+ III. 426. lauen Sir 
Chriſtoph. II. 156. 
Flawkins Colonel II. 408 
Hawkieſly-Houſe taken 

Forces II. 503. 

Hawley Sir Francis II. 4. 

Hay Sir Francis III. 275. 

Hayward ]. 196. 

de la FN,, [I]. 297. 

Heath Sit Rob. I. 380. II. 32. 

Hedworth Job. — Fiedwarth Nan - 
dolpb 


by the King's 


* 


Hemfle: III. 239. 
Henderſon Alexander I. 122, 151, 239. 

IL 133, 137, 136, 289, 442, 446, 449, 

450. preſents the Petition of the Scoti/h 
Aſſembly to the King II. 134. ſent to 
diſpute with the King about Church 
Government III. 23. his Death III. 


24 

Henly ſames L 368. a 

r --opomer 501. III. 343, 409, 
480. 

Henry III. King II. 37. III. 491. 

Henry IV. King of England I. 178, 418, 
420, 452, 516. Hen. IV. k. of France 


317. 

Henry VI. King I. 173, 

Henry VII. King I. 173, 223, 336, 403, 
462, 490. III. 200, 462, 471. 

Henry VIII. King I. 43, 178, 188. III. 
200 


Henry Prince I. 16. II. 33. III. 205. 
Herbert ( Atturney General) Sir Hlw. 
(fee _ I. 105, 1999 166, 300. III. 
120, 128, 149, 158, 238, 400, 480. 
in the Houſe of Lords accuſes the Lord 
imbolzen and five Members of the 
of Commons of High- Treaſon 
Hun is — by the Houſe of 
mmons touching the Im t 
of the five — I. op > 
{wer ibid. be's impeach'd by the Com- 
mons I. 338. the Proceedings of the 
Parliament againſt him for Accuſing 
the Lord Kimbelton, &c. I. 379, 380, 
381. he and Sir G. Katcliff have great 
intereſt in the Duke of Ter III. 302. 
they recommend to Him the pattern of 
the Duke of Lorrain ibid. he's made 


Lord Keeper III. 4qor. accuſes the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


of hay- 


leber i 

Milliam Waller, but immediately relin- 
quiſh'd by him II. 180. 

Hereford Lord Viſcount III. 600. 

Herejord Geo. Biſhop of I. 277. 

Herijord Earl of I. 122, 155, 190. Here 
ford Marquis of (ſee Mawice ) I. 340, 
sos, $28, 554. IL 97, 88, 1 
101, 116, 117, 154, 211, 212, 315, 
228, 236, 240, 249, 254, 259, 480, 
hn 317, 399, 443, 457- — 

» 140, 199, 201, 407, 471, 602. 
made — to the 8 of 
Wales I. 332. his Character ibid. and 
II. 151. his Actions in Somerſer-fbire, 
Oe, II. 2, 3. he retires to Sherborn II. 
5- Where the Earl of Bedford comes 
againſt him ibid. his Proceedings in 
the Weſt II. 15. from whence he tranſ- 
ports hunſelf into Glaworgen:ſbire II. 
16. he with Prince Mawrice joyn the 
Cornyſb Army with their Forces 
Chard II. 213. he takes Taxon, Bridge- 
water and Dunſlar-Caſtle ibid. be and 
Prince Maxrice make for Ox and 
are follow'd by Sir William Waller II. 
231, they bring Relief from O. 
and t Sir William at Ke 
Down II. 221, 222, 233, 224. 

— 2 — of _ 12 

(Ce ve I. 418. Fe 
8 of III. 423. # 

Fleet ( 1 
Juſtice III. 485. condemn'd III. 487. 
— ibid. an Account of him III. 
488. 

Hoden Sir Jolm II. 1, 30. 

High- Court of Juſtice for Tryal of the 

ng III. 188. a diſturbance in the 
High-Court at his Tryal by the Lady 
las III. 196. A new High- Court 
of [uſtice fits ; and feveral Tryals be 


fore them III. 204. High-Court of 

Juſtice erected a month after the Peace 

with F [IL 383. 
Fill Col. = II. 124. 


— — — - ith —— -  — —ͤ—ä— a. 


I N D E X. 


—— nc) orn-ros ing on the 
Plains of Si s and condutts him 
to Heale Mrs Fyde's Houſe III. 331. 

Hippeſly Sir Jobs 1. 25. 


Holland Earl of I. 48, 30, 94+ 95-96 97» 
99, 111, 118,122, 134, 125, 130,313. 
214+ 317 223, 229,234, 236,297» 320, 
331, 35» 352, 372, 373» 37+ 443» 
$239» 53% 131, $37» 138, 339 54+ 
550. II. 46, 90, 160, 226, 279, 280, 
310. III. 110, 122, 123, 139, 153+ 
267. his L 49. he's 
General of the Horſe for the Army 
againſt the Scoes I. 91. his retreat from 
Dmnce I. 95. he returns into the Par- 


liament' ts II. 282, 283. | 
$ Quartets II. 282 os 


pares to rile with the Duke 

and others III. gg. riſes III. 135. goes 
to Kingfton ibid. is routed there bid. 
eſcapes to St. Neots, where he is taken 
III. 136. his Trial III. 204, 205. con- 
demnationIII. 206. beheading I[I.209. 

Holland Sir John I. 529. II. 127, 146. 
III. soo. : 

Holland the States of, their Anſwer to 
the Prince of ue: Requeſt that they 
would intercede with the two Hoaſes 
for the King III. 186. they ſend an 
Embaſſadour into England III. 187. 
condole with King Charles IT. for the 
Murther of his Father III. 25. Or- 
ders from the Admiralty in Holland to 
their Fleet, not to ſtrike to the Bug- 
6% III. 356. upon which Account 
War begins with the Duuch ibid. The 
States ſend two into 
England about it ibid. thank the Ki 
for his propoſal to joyn his i 

with theirs, but lay it alide III. 359. 

ſend again to the Parliament for Peace 
III. 360. invite the King to the Hague 
III. 598. 

Hollis Mr, Dei L. 143, 167, 184, 200, 


25 4, 280, 294, 324) 33h, Jo. II. 2, 

5, 442, 460, 465. III. 36 44,572, 

600. his C I. 149. 
Hookgr I. 480 · 


Hopton Sir Ralph 1. 349, $28. II. 4, 16, 
131, 207, 208, 214z 216, 220, 221, 


230, 236, 237, 233, 248, 4303+ 
bl * Sit fl, 6. <4 
greſ in Comal, together with other 
tlemen there II. 97, t. Sir Ra 
beats the Parliament's Forces at - 
dock-Down under Naben II. 104. 
Hopton Lord I. 554. II. 241, 243, 250» 
337.361.362.365. 366, 371» 375+ 388. 
398, 431» 463, 479, 488, 489, 492» 
496, 509, 510, 512, 613, $31, $28, 
$32, 538, $39» $43» 544 $60, 561. 
$62, 564. III. 2, 22, 31, 107, 129. 
takes Arwndel-Caſtle II. 363, 364. 13 
defeated at Abreiſord by Sir Wl. Walker 
II. 367. his Character II. 373. made 
General of the Remains of the Weſtern 
Army II. 559. his Forces are routed 
at Torrington by Sir Thomas Fairfax II. 
$63. his Army diſſolv d II. 566. 


Horton Col. II. 419. 

Heham |. 138, 150, 188, 335, 248, 301, 
395» 383» 385, 395» 396, 399, 491» 
492) 403. 404, 495» 406, 411, 417» 
419, 420, 424. 437 449+ 450-455» 
456, 457» 458» 459» 460, 473» 480, 
486, 487, 488, 510, 519, $28, $31» 
$33» 836. $44» 146. $47» $49 $50» 

$5+ II 80, 105, 106, 110. to 

bet his Majeſty come into Fill, and 

is thereupon proclaim'd a Traitor I. 

397, 398. his Character I. 548. the 

and his Son try'd at a Court of War 

II. 476. both condemn'd and be- 
11 II. 

Fab Mr. 1.248, 340. II toy. 

146. Fe (Lord) 
122, 111, þ 4 77 1 

340. (Lord) of 


. Heard Col. The. II. 212, 217. 


Hagen es dechard Enemies to the King 


4 71. 
Fugen Earl of 1. 539. II. 113, 504- 
A ET, 

= | 


is receiy'd with great kindneſs by the 
the King , and 
diſcovers to the Parliament what he 
—— 


1. 109, 110, 152, 168, 185, 188, 189, 

190, 191, 215, 216, 236, 240, 246, 

ord oor 4 
II. 22, 11. 

( fee Chancellor : > 


James —— I. 196. 


James King L. 10, 16, 27, 36, 41, 43> 454 


46, 48, 49, 59,51, G3, 65, 66,67, 68, 
70, 89, 158, 16r, 188, 207, 250, 
270, 333 530. IL 73, 151, 153, 159, 
393 » 413. III. 86, 196, 20, 278, 
298, 382, 418. a Learned Prince I. 9. 
delighted wich Perſons and. 
fine Cloaths ibid. of much diſcourſe 
at Meals I. io of a very obliging Tem- 
per I. 11. very 2 in di- 
ties, raiſimg Ob- 


is very j 

2 

Reign 58 ho terry 
wx II. 407, 410. * 

t 's Princi- 
pal Officers about the —— of 
Briſtol II. 236. 

Jenkjns III. 1673. 
Jennings Ralph III. 494- 
on II. 410. 


Jermyn Lord ( fee Chem; (ee 
ſee St. Aben) II 266. 317. IL. 2, 
5, 12, 25, 88, 95,96, 107, 108, 111, 
240, 242, 252, 280, 3394340:343+344» 
348, 35 3» 360, 400, 402,403. be with 
other Lords arrives at Jerſey from the 
Queen to bring the Prince of ales 
into France III. 19- comes to the King 
with Compliments from Cardinal A 
Ji III.. is made Earl of St. an. 
III. 599, n Sir The. I. 253. II. 
156. III. 317. Jenn Mr. I. 209.211, 
346, 351, 363+ 40 439+ 471. Hg6, 

” a id 

Inchuquin Lond (ie Ormend) m. 74, 

75» 94s 158, 216, 247, 349+ 250, 264+ 


265, AI 331. c_ he 


t 
III. 
248. 


: ing the different 
Conduct of the Emgli/b 
and the Spine NI. 82. 

Col. III. 516, 517, 568, 569 
1s f Caſe in reference to 
King's Death III 595, 596. 


| 


gy — — — 


18 0 — a . 


- - x — 


land |. 257. State of Ireland when the 
King went to-7ork I. 356,357. inthe 
end of 1641 II. 120. in the year 164; 
I. $19. in the year 1647. III. 73, and 
at the time K was murder'd 
III. 216. after the Marquis of Ormend s 
Arrival there III. 247... at the time 
Prince Rupert went to u III. 264. 
at the time of the King's embarking 


tion of Armes II. 325. 

Treten III. 576. III. 33. 38. 40, 41,446 
$7» 62, 6g, 64. 70, 7 i» 120, 138, 190. 
192, 205, 206, 208, 292, 335+. 3 6, 
337» 395+5 15> 544+ made Lord De. 

puty of freland 


triſh Army disbanded I. 219, i Re · 
8 touted 


is of Clawickard renounces 
t to the Treaty III. 365. 
the Abbot returns and the Duke gives 
over the Negotiation ibid. 
Iſabella Archdochels I. 38. II. 407. 
Juan ( of e] Den III. 457, 458, 
wn 476, 477» 478, 479. 480, 498, 
ot. 103. 137. 
— 7 - 272 ernour 
to command the A III. 
456. after the loſs of the Battle at Dun- 
he retires to Zpres III. 502. is te- 
+ 538. his Chara- 


Kerry Lord II. 121. 
Kertleby Captain I. 326. Kenuleby Sir The. 
Kher ” Sir Fon, 1] 1. his Death 
t. 
III. ze. and Charattes A Kill 
6-4 IL 3» Ailligew Maj 


103. 
Lord I. 145, 155, 167, 195. 
200, 233, 281, 282, 290, 296, 306, 
338, 346. 348, 363, 367» 426, 439% 
— : Ap ' 2 3 
. I * 93-1 7. 
Ce lembers of : o Hook of Com- 
2 of _—_—_—_— L. 280. 
Proceedings of Parliament againſt 
the Atturney General this Ac- 
count L379. oe Aandevidt : ſee I 


ing General H. ro8. 
Lieutenant General II. 393. 394- 

ing Hen. I. 239. 

mgften Earl 13 403- 

ine Earl of IL 293, 352. III. 224. 


Lambert t. 14, 126, 141, 147, 148, 
_ 249+ 250, 309. 310, 379» 416, 417, 
460, 461, 462, 464+ 465+ 1 


I N D H X 


—  — — — —— — —— — 


474, 513, $15, 516, 517, $423 5444 
$45» 545 $49, SY: $94, $73; 576, 
8 marc 

eee 
grave III. 117. follows the King, but 
1s forced to retire III. 312. routs Sir 
G. Booth, and takes Chefler III. 527. 
the Petition and Propoſals of Lam- 
bert's Army III. 541. diſcover d to 
Haſlerigs who then acquaints the 
Houſe with it ibid. and draws ſome 
Troops together , ſtops the Speaker 
of the Houle of Commons, and makes 
him go home III. 543. he's ſent by 
the Committee againſt Monk III. 5 46. 
comes with his Army to New-Caftle III. 
550. the Army ſeparates; and he's 
committed to the Tower III. 552. 

he eſcapes out of the Tower III. 567. 
draws four Troops of the Army to 
him at Devenry — w_ b * 
Tr revolt to 7 . 568. he 
and his Party diſpers d and otherstaken 
ibid - 


Lampors, ſee Battle. 

Lancaſhire, Cheſhire and Shropſhire, their 
Condition in the latter end of 1642. 
II. 110. 

pms fan Biſhop of I. 277. 

Lane Sir Geo. III. 479. Lane Sir Richard 
II. 443, 453- III. 401. Zane (Mr.) his 
Argument for the Earl of Srafford I. 
177,178. Lane Mr. III. 324,325. Lane 
Mrs. III. 325, 326, 327, 328. 

Lanerick, Earl of II. 138, 294,295, 351, 

352, 353» $70, 572. III. 26, 82, 96, 
113, 132, 133, 134, 135, 2168, 219, 
226, goes to King Charles II. III. 

215. ſucceeds his Brother as Duke of 

Hamilton in 1648. III. 217. his Cha- 
rafter III. 97. 

Langdale Sir Marmaduke II. 417, 424, 
4946; WT e 5497 $594 $533 
454 III. 613 65, 100, 127, 132, 142, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 525. be and Sir 
P. Muſgrave and others, treated with 
by the Scors, and invited into Scorland ; 
whither they went III. 98. their Pro- 
jects for Redeeming the K ing III. 111. 
Sit Marm. I angdale ſurpriſes Berwick , 
and Sir P. Arve Carliſle ſoon after 
III. 115,116. Lambert marches againſt 
them III. 117. Sir Marm. always a 
day before Duke Hamilion in his March 
into England III. 125. gives an Ac- 
count to the Duke of the Engliſh Anny 
ibid, fights with Cromwell and is beaten 
III. 126. and taken ibid, 

Langham II. 60. 

Langhorn Col. II. 456. III. 111, 119. 

Lanſdown Battle II. 218. 

Lany Dr. II. 449. 

Land Arch: Biſhop (ſee Canterbroy) I. 59, 
64. the Riſe of his Power I. 51. he 
ſucceeds Abbes I. 69. upon the Death 
of the Earl of Portland is made one of 
the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, 
and how he behaves himſelf in that 
Office I. 75. his Character I. 69, 118. 
he's accus'd of High Treafon I. 141. 
tried II. 440. b by an Or- 
dinance II. 441. and beheaded II. 


442- 

Lautherdale Earl of ( fee Hamilton) II. 
442, 448. III. 76, 82, 96, 113, 124, 
127, 152, 224, 228, 237, wo 397, 
308, 311, 320, 346. his Character III. 
97. he goes to King Charles II. III. 
217. returns into Scoland III. 131. 
his Diſcourſe againſt AH III. 


225. 

l.awly Col. II. 118. 

Lawſon III 569, 599. be and the Fleet 
declare for the Parliament, and come 
into the River III. 550. 

Lawyers and Divines, Animolitics be- 
tween them exc. I. 241. 

League: ſolemn League and Covenant 
II. 287. 

Leake Lieut. Col. II. 423. 

Je Serjeant I. 447. Lee Sir Tho. I. 556. 

Leg III. 59. 61. Leg Captain I. 346, 
363. Ene. Leg Col. Will, 
II. 242, 536. III. 226. Leg Maſor 
Wi. II. 182. 

a Marquis of III. 259. 


Leger ſee &. b 
* ins cu taken by the King 
. 504. | 

LeiceFter Earl of I. 237, 257. II. 27, 
122, 125, 126, 317, 414- III. 94,409, 
347. his Character II. 153. Leiceſter 

- Counteſs of III. 409. a 

Lenox Duke of I. 61, 67, 97, 243. II. 40. 

Lemthall Will. I. 108. IL 92, 325, 346, 
443- IIL 48, 518, 521, $43, 55": 
made Speaker of the Houſe of Com 
mons I. 136. III. 387, 388. how qua- 
lify'd for the wap. = into 
the City III. 352. changes the Com- 
mand of the Tower ibid. 

Arch-Duke III. 203, 299. 
ey David IL 526, 552,553. III. 222, 

272, 273z 308, 316, 317, 319, 420. 
defeats the Marquis of Momnnroſe II. 
534. his faying concerning the & 
Army III. 312. he and others taken 
Priſoners III. 320. Leſley Colonel I. 
90. Leſley General I. 94, 125. II. 49, 
50, 295, 389. III. 112, 314. made 
Earl of Leven I. 244- 


L Efirange III. 104, 105, 110, 111. 


Letter (fee Charles II.) from ſome of the 
Scoziſh Nobility to the French King in- 
tercepted I. 103. from the Peers on 
the King's fide to the Council of Kos- 
land II. 316. from the Anabaprtifts to 
the King III. 495. 

Levellers grow up in the Army III. 58. 


mutiny ; and are ſuppreſ d by Fair- - 


fax III. 280. 
Leven Earl of I. 244. II. 337, 552. fee 


Leſley. 

Levingflon Sir William III. 133. 

Lewis III. 44, 571. 

Lewis Don, ice Haro. 

Leyda (Marquis of) ſent Embaſſador 
Spain to Cromwell, and after a mont 
returns to Flanders III. 45 2. comes to 
Bruſſels, ſollicites for Supplies for Dun- 

rk, but in vain III. hn upon 
the Enemy at Duni III. 502. is re- 
puls d and ſlain ibid. | 

—— uis ys III. 71 * 

? oſe taken by Sir Cell II. 
4+ Lichfield taken by Prince Rupert 
- 182. 
Lichfield Earl of II. 506, 550, 555. 
_ John III. 46. an Ad of him 
389, c. 

Limrick,, a Mutiny there, the Marquis of 
Ormond eſcap d thence III. 335. 

Lincoln Biſhop of I. 8, 10, 36, 171, 232. 
lee Williams. 

Lincoln Earl of II 340. 

Lindſey Earl of ( the Father) I. 36, 508, 
549. II. 43, 44. General of the King's 
Army I 522. II. 33. lain at Edge-h4ll 
II.37, 39. his Character II. 40. Lindſey 
Earl of (the Son) II. 506. III. 140, 
199, 201. 

Lindſey the Scotiſh Earl of II. 64. 

Liſle Lord III. 94, 156, 248, 249» 547- 
Liſle John III. . iſle Sir Geo. III. 
13h, 205. ſhot to Death III. 137: his 

baracter III. 138. Liſle Col. George 

3 II. 422. 


Limleton I. 171, 237, 374, 598. II. 443- 
III. 522: m a. Keeper of — 
Great Seal I. 141, 166. ſends the 
Great Seal to the King at Tork, and 
goes thither himſelf ; his Character I. 
445 * 444: 445, 446, 447, 448. 
tee alfo II. 181. 

Litwgy, concerning the Scori/h I. 86. the 
manner how 'twas recety'd at Eden- 
borough I. 87. 

Leckbars III. 469, 473, 477» $92, 508, 
$13, 520, 530, 537, $76. lent by 
Cromwell Em ur into France ; 
where he finiſhes an Alliance, which 
was begun before by the Agents of 


France in England III. 485 

Lofjius Lord Cilincelior L 172, 1744 175, 
176. 

London Biſhop of I. 66, 84, 117, 1594176, 
199. religns his of Treaſurer 1. 
166. lee Jen. . 

London City Petitions the King in the 
year 1641. I. 290. iu State and Tem- 

r at that time I. 292, it Petitions the 
King in the year 1642, &. II. 83. te- 


markable for its Diſloyalty II 89. for- 
tify d II. 13 1. Tranſactions in the City 
upon the King's being ſeis d at F/olmby, 
c. III. 39. temper of the City and 
the Changes of their Militia at the 
time of the Impeachment of the eleven 
Members of Parliament II. 5. it ſends 


Army and fubmits III. 30. the beha- 
viour of the City upon the Defeat of 
the Scots Army in 1648. III. 138. the 
OO Conn I for a Per- 
reaty III. 139. the City invites 
Cromwell to Greer Hall III. 379. the 
"Militia of the City ſecond the new 
Council of Officers in their addreſs to 
Richard Cromwell III. 5 15. the Lord 
Mayor cc. their dutiſul reception of 
the King's Letter III. 591. * City 
ſends 14 Citizens to the King at the 
Hague III. 600. fee Monk. 

Long II. 465, 489, 495. III. 109, 154, 
216, 0. Long (Mr. Robert) ſent 
away the King III. 286. the Pe- 
tition of Mr. Reb. Long to be reſtored 
to the Secretary's Place III. 403. is te- 
_ by the King ibid. the ſequel of 

is Petition to be Secretary ibid. L. 
Sit Robert III. 128. Th 

Longueville Duke de III. 258, 35 2. Ton- 
gueville Mademoiſelle de III. 352, 353. 

Lords ( Houſe of) deliver the Proteſta- 
tion of the Bilhops to the Houſe of 
Commons in a Conference I. 278. ſee 
Parliament. 

Lords and others at York, their promiſe 
upon his Majeſty's Declaration, June 
13. 1642. I. 507. their Declaration 
and Profeſſion diſavowing any inten- 
tions of Raiſing War I. 508. 

Lorne Lord III. 294. 

Lorrain Duke of III. 239, 240, 242, 303, 
350, 363, 367. his Character III. 302. 

ſends an Abbot into Ireland to be 
inform'd of the ſtate of it III. 364. 
the Abbot returns, andthe Duke gives 
over the Negotiation III. 365. 

Lothian Earl of III. 135, 219. 

Love II. 445, 446. executed III 337,338. 

Lovel 4 * 

Love . 508. II. 249, 255, 256. 

Longhborowgh Lord II. 5 04. It. 322. 

Lowden Lord I. 102, 103, 113, 122, 150, 
I51, 244. II. 50,51, 133, 137, 138, 


Other Scorſh Commiſſioners at Oxford : 
that they might be Mediators, and for 
a Parliament in Scocland II. 143. 

Lowe III. 122, 128. f 

Lowther Ger. II. 336. 

Loyal Party in England their low Con- 
dition III. 280, 

La Lord III. 138. Luca: Sir Charier IL 
226, 581. III. 205. ſhot to Death III. 
137; his Character III. 138. Lc, Sir 

eve II. 557. Zncas Sir Jem II. 17. 
A Tho. II 336. 
Ludlow ( ſee Parliament) III. 366, 367, 
54235 89. ſucceeds Ireton in the Charge 
the y in Ireland III. 363. 
ord Lieutenant Col. Hen. I. 431. 
II. 4 23 t. Lund Sir Thomas J. 280, 
283, 30m. II. 42,231. made Lieute- 
nant of the Tower I. 263. 

Le I]. 213. 

Lyme reliev'd by the Earl of Hf II. 383. 

Lyme : a Deſigu of Surprihng it by the 
Lord IWWillmghby of Parham , and Sir 
Horatio Townſend III. 521. 

Henne Monſieur de III. 529, 539, 534 


Macdonne! Alexander II 467, 475- 
Macgoyres III. 157. 

Alac Sir Francs II 5 12, 513. 
Macmahoons III. 157. 
Madrid : 


Malles | au 
J, 543+ IL 150. 
— n 486 437, 488. 
(Earl of) rhe Father I. 43. his 
Character 


81 


| Merch e l 179. 


the Son (fre e fr Kindo 


em) II. 88, 248, 249, 250, 340, 363, 
374, 391+ 395» 416, 418, 419, 420, 
421, 422, 432, 435» 461, 466, 485, 
486, 494. III. 47, 48, y72- bis Cha- 
racter I. 145. II. 160. be's order'd with 
his Army to march into the North to 
joyn the Scors II. 369. 

Mancini III. 502. 

Mandeville Lord Viſcount I 38, 43, 122. 

II. 30, 160. III. 600. his Character I. 
145. ſee inbobem: fee Mancheſter. 

Atenning, Diicovery of his Treachery, and 
a particular Account of it III. 438, &c. 

Meanſel Sir Rob. I. 523. 

Atamon III. 601. 


II. 85. 
Joſepho de III. 5 36. 
h garriſon'd by the Parliament 
II. 63. taken by the King's Forces un- 
der Lie Earl of * 
Afar I. 38, 39. II. 221. 
3 161, 239. It. 18, 62, 232,449- 
I. 38. 
MAarſton-Moor Battle II. 388. 
Martin Sir H. I. 8, 162. Marin Mr. H. 
IT.5441744189,25 5,465. ſee Parliament. 
Marie Henriette, ſee 
Mary Princeſs I. 308, 327, 339. Moy 
Queen I. 178. 
Maſiones III. 402 403, 495+ 
Maſiy (ſee Middleton) II. 242, 244, 264, 
277, 378, 384, 486. III. 39, 44, 184, 
318, 522, 524- ſent to march before 
the King III. 311. is wounded III. 
317- ſeiſed on but eſcapes III. 525. 
Mawrice Prince (ſee Hertford) II. 19, 20, 
$3» 120, 179, 180, 211, 212,213,214, 
226, 236, 238, 250, 257, 258, 278, 
302, 361, 371, 375» 382, 383. 388, 
399» 401 404. * 415. 416, 418. 
421, 423, 50%, 116, 510, 61, 15“, 
555. I 400. He with the Earl of 
c. defeats the Parliament 
Forces in the Weſt, in ſeveral Skir- 
miſhes II. 215, 216, 217, 218. defeats 
Sir Wil. Waller at Lanſdown II. 218, 
219, 220- is ſent into the Weſt with 
an Army II. 240. comes before Exeser 
with his Army II 279, and rakes it 
$8. — — heme bo ay 
the Marquis of Ferrford a t 
vernment of jeymouth IT. 261, Ce. be 
fits down before Daromouth and takes 
it II. 305. fits down before Ph 
too late ibi 
Maxwell, Gentleman Uſher of the Black 
Rod I. 1 ee 
Maynard III. 506, 507. » 
ant, his Argument againſt the Par- 
— Declaration that there ſhould 
be no more Addrefles to the King III. 
717 72. 
ai Cardinal (ſee France: fee Treaty) 
IL 308, 577, 578. UL 4, 275» 7 
223, 449, 536, 537. pays the King 
his Arrears from France III. 408. gives 
notice to the Duke of Tk that he 
muſt leave the French Service III. 477. 
will not fee the King III. 538. per- 
ſwades the Queen Mother — 
to ſend to the Lord Ferayn to invite 
the King to come into Franc III. 397. 
Meath Antony Biſhop San bog 
III 259. 


An, Celi Duke de III. 259, 288. 

Anu I]. 356. 

MAellerey Marſhal of III. 406. 

Melee Don Franciſco de II. 70. NL 261. 

Members, five Members of the Houſe of 
Commons accuſed of High Treaſon 
I 280. Articles againſt them ib'd. de- 
manded by the Serjeant ar Am I. 28. 
and by the King him(elf ibid remove 
imo the City I. 283. brought in 
1 1641. 


298. 

Mennes Sir Jolm I. 525, 526. III 159, 
431, 433, 440 

N or of II. 418. 


M . 


Lieut. General IL. 403, 404, 41 1, 416, 


419. III. 308, 2172 318, 346, 349, 


349, 394, 420. 
in Scotland III. 222. he and 
Priſoners in the Tower 'd to be 


try d by a High-Court of Juſtice III. 
2. both 
into Scaae III. 395. an Adven- 


Mildmay III. 409, 410. Mildmay Sir Hen. 
I. 140, 233. he and Sir John Darvers 
the only two Perſons of the High 
Court of Tuſtice the King knew be- 
ſides the of the Army III. 196, 


197. 
Militia the power of it conſidet d I. 260. 
Votes of Parliament concerning it 1. 
343,353. fre Petition; fee — 
MAitton Col. II. 456. III. 111. 
Aodena Duke of III. 478. 
Aloha Lord I. 508. II. 100, 101, 102, 
208, 222, 400, 402. 
Atoleſwerth Major General II. 545, 548. 
9 borrow'd of the City by the 
iament I. 163. raiſed under pre- 
tence of Relieving Preland I. 340. 
Monk General III. 248, 277, 3 10, 334. 
347» 348, 362, 380, 386, 394. 417, 
$13» boy * 25 3. 
$79» 584. 585» 589. 197. 603. 
Nele declares dis obedience to the 
Parliament III. 526. writes to the Of- 
ficers of the Army, declaring for the 
Pailiament III. 5 45. Berwick 
III. 546. impriſons . Cobbes ibid. 
and his Army of Fanaticks ib. 
ſent apainſt him ibid. Clarges 
ec. ſent by the Cg of Safety to 
Afonk III. 546. his Anſwer to them 
id. appoints three Commiſſioners to 
treat with the Officers of the Army at 
London ibid. they at London accept of 
a Treaty ibid. A — 1 Account 
of General Ah III 546, &c. bis 
I 
549. he calls t an . 
bly of the &i Nation ibid. his Diſ- 
courſe to them ibid, he marches to- 
wards Zonden III. 55 4. comes to Terk 
ibid, The Lord Fairfax's part in this 
Whole buſmeis ibid, Addreſſes to 


conſults with Mr. Aferrice IIL. 573. the 
Tranſactions between General A, 
Aorrice, and Greewoil IIL 574. his be- 
- hariour after the King's Letters had 
— —— . dy Su 
Greervil ILL. 587. g 
the Houſe with Sir Greewoil's 
I es him a Letter the King 


Menree Sir G III. 115, 131, 133- 
havin enter'd England <A, 220 
ton z retreats towards Scotland 


Monrevil III. r, 11, 19, 20,34. ſent 
France to Negoti 


to receive him III. 14. refirain'd from 
the King III. 18. 


2 John, Cle yoke Omani 
ohn, i : 
fre dank) III. 95, 5244 535, 569, $743 
$75, $77, 595- is actire for the King 
III. 484. feifed on and committed to 
the Tower ibid. Arden, Sir V. 
ingby, and Dr. Hewes, tried before a 
High Court of Juftice III. 485. the 
means by which Mr, Mordawrs eſcaped 
ibid. ec. he comes to Ann, to ac- 
quaint the King with the 
made for him in England III 321. 
Amn Lord Viſcount III. 586, 
Moreton Sir Albert I. 50. Aren Sir 
William Il. 379. Aforecon Bi L 184. 
Mereen Counteſs of IL 396. III. 409. 
pops I. 46. A Major 
. $49 
Merley Col. II. 407. III. 543, 545; 550, 
$51. Mwiey De. III 38, 209. 
Merrice Col. III. 142, 143, 144, 145,148, 
149. Merrice Will. (fee Ah III 573, 


III 508, 5 


$59, $52, 11 $54, $68, 569, $79, 


— $78. A. 13, 153 17, 26, 225, 
27, 328, 229, 232, 233, 
os. comes to the King and informs 
of the State of de IL. 35 x. 
— — — into 
. privately 
mto a 1 Army; 
Ain is 
delemed by Dewd Leſley II. 5 34. di- 
bands III. 23. atrives in Fe III. 
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Mount Stamford taken by the King's 
Forces II. 302. 
Mombray Lord I. 206, 508. 
Moyle Lieut. Col. II. 231. 
Muddyſord II. 494- 
Mulgrave Earl of II. 204, 349- 
Murrey Will. I. 236, 282, 307. Murray 
Charles IL $2 1 
ave Sir Phil. II. 550. III. 124,133. 
_— to Carliſle III. 132. fee Lang- 
dale 


Muckerry Lord III. 158, 475, 476. brings 
4 over to the Spaniards 
III. 477. 

N. 

Nantwich, ſee Fairfax. 

Naſeby Battle II. 507. 

Navy poſſeſꝭ d by the Parliament I. 526. 

2 Sir 3 II. 39. 

Nevil Sir Harry I. 5 l. 

Newark reliev d by Prince Rupert II. 356, 
357- the mien of the Garriſon 
at the King's Arrival in 1643. II. 552. 

Newark Lord I. 508. II. 22. 2 

Newburgh Lord III. 1 s 191, 226, 348, 
349, 475+ Newbur V Duke of III. 422, 
423, 482, 535. ſends the King word, 
that Cardinal Chigi was choſen Pope; 
and his Diſcourſe with his Majeſty 
concerning making ſome Application 
to the Pope for Supply and Aſſiſtance 
III. 426, ec. the effect of this III. 
428. N b Ducheſs of III. 423. 

Battle, the firſt II. 267. the ſe- 
cond II. 421. 

New-Caſtle Earl of I. 61, 99, 211, 304, 
396, 399, 401, 457, 488, 528. II. 22, 
G4, 91, 93, 112, 130, 131, 133, 134 
142, 155, 180, 188, 190, 248, 249, 

250, 251, 306, 316, 353, 356, 368, 
369, 388, 389, 390, 397, 477 $123 
533. III 173, 315. religns his place 
i Governour to the Prince of Wales 
I. 331, 332. comes from New-Caſtle 
into Tork II. 108. fixes a Garriſon at 
Newark II. 110, he marches to op- 

le the Scores II. 348- retires to Tori 
I. 349. fights at Alarſton- Moor with 
bad ſucceſs II. 389. bis Character II. 
154, 392. 

Newport III. 13 1. Newport Earl of 1. 49, 
508. III. 522. 

Newton I. 142. 

2222 Biſhop of Durham I. 158. 

Nicholas Sir Edward II 443. Nicholas Mr. 
III. 440. Nicholas Secretary I. 375, 
$08. II. 22, 320, 321. III. 15, 102. 
246, 431,481. his Charatter II. 156. 
he comes to Alen to the King, who 
run him the Signet III. 419. 

Niddiſdale Earl of II. 553+ 

Norcot Sir J7ohm II. 15. 

Northampton Earl of I. yo8. II. 45, 114. 
ſlain on Hopton-Heath II. 115. bis 
Character II. 116. the young — 
Northampton II. 116, 189, 384, 38 
421, 424. III. gg. relieves Banbury- 
Caſtle II. 420. 

Northern Parts, an Account of their 
Diſpolition in the latter end of 1642. 


II. 105. 

Merle! Earl of I. 48, 114, 117, 
149, 176, 210, 211, 213, 320, 324, 
3452 375» 377, 378, 442, 526, 553, 
544. II. 54, 55+ 99, 123, 127,146, 
160, 174, 175, 189, 193, 196, 200, 
226, 250, 255% 256, 307, 303, 313, 
340, 442, 445, 448, 458, 461. III. 
43» 47, 48, 51, 106, 409, 7, made 
General of the Army rais'd for the 
King I. 111. falls fick I. 113. his 
Commiſſion of being Admiral revok'd 
I. 522,523, 524,525, 526. bis Cha- 
racter II 156. 

Norton I. 23. II. 407, 409, 410. III. 325, 
3265 327, 328. 

Norwich Earl of III. 497) 529. III. 110, 
1355 zh, 483- at Ataldſtene with the 
Kentiſh Forces III. 117. he and ſome 
Forces tranſport themielves into Rx; 
and fix in Colcheſter III. 119. he's try'd 
HI. 204, 205. 'd III. 206. 
reptiev d III. 207. 

Nomwich Biſhop of L. $4, 277- 

I 


Atturney General I. 223. his Cha- 
— I. 57. 
Nye II. 232. 


O. 


Oconelly 1. 237, 346. 

Officers ( ſee Council) repel the Rabble 
about White-Hall I. 267. Coniult 
what to do with the King III. 192. 
conclude to have him publickly tried 
III. 193. Officers of the Army chooſe 
Fleetwood General, &c. III. 543. 

Offices : Great Offices deſigu d for ſome 
Heads of the Party I.166. 

Ogilby Lord II. 352. 

Ogle Sir Will, II. 362, 408, 409. 

Ogniaze Mark Ul 499. 

Olvarex Duke of I. 29. III. 260. O- 
varex Ducheſs of I. 31. 

Oliver, (ee Cromwell. 

Oliver Receiver to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham I. 28. 

O Nei I. 124. II. 470. III. 428. ONeil 
Dan. UL 469, 47 2470» 4733 $74:532) 

7, $39, 539- 4 en y order 
' (ag tone!” Fas and ba- 
niſh'd III. 286. ONeil Owen-Roe II. 
472, 473- III. 158, 232, 235, 247, 
261, 276, 277, 278. his Character 
III. 157. his Death III. 334. Oel 
Sir Phelim I. 238. O Neils III. 157. 

Onſlow II. 407. 

Oquendo III. 296. 

Orange Prince of I. 124, U 20, 548. 
II. 43, 69,70, 109, 394- III. 52, 107, 
108, 127, 128, 131, 138, 153, 154, 
186, 216, 228, 233, 237, 238,239, 
240, 242, 252, 265, 266, 267, 268, 

5 $235 8,359,381, 4232 $62. his Death 

II 299. Orange Princeſs of III. 101, 
127, 233,06, 499,42 1, 480, 577. de- 
liver'd of a Son preſently after her 
Husband' Death ih, 300. 

Ordinance of both Houſes for ſettling 
the Militia I. 336. for railing Money 
upon the publick Faith II. 60. for re- 
alſeſſing ſome of the Londoners II. 76. 
for a weckly Aſſeſlement on the whole 
Kingdom II. 131. to forbid the next 
Aſlizes, and Goal-Delivery II. 150. 
for railing an Army under the Earl of 
Mancheſter II. 248. 

Orleans Duke of III. 25,253, 350, 351, 
354.7 

Ormond Earl of I. 111, 114, 220. II. 125, 
126. Ormond Marquis of IL. 126, 317, 
319» 323, 335» 336, 337» 429, 467, 
470, 471, 472» 473» 475» 525. III. 
7» 10, 55» 77» 88, 94+ 159, 170, 17 1, 
173, 173» 174+ 216, 231, 232, 235» 
247» 249» 250, 251. 264, 265, 276, 
277, 278, 286, 287, 316, 340, 343, 
348, 358» 362, 363, 364, 365» 396, 
397» 398, 400, 431, 442, 474 475» 

| 479» 480, 484+. 486, 499, $23» 525» 

337, $33» $36» $37» $472 $64, 578, 
539. rd Lieutenant of Jre- 
land II. 349. ſends the King Aſſiſtance 
ibid. waits on, the King at . 
Court III. 54. tramports himſelf out 
of England into France III. 24. goes 
out of France into Ireland III. 107. 
and why +ILL75. his and the Lord In- 
duguin's Alkurs in treland TIL 15 5,156: 
arriyes at N,, and the Pope's 
Nuntio leaves /reland III. 15 8. blocks 
up Dublin III. 248. is beaten ibid. his 
Condition in Ireland III. 334. he 
makes the Marquis of ö his 
Deputy III. 337. embarks for France, 
and waits 0 the King at Paris after 
1s Majeſty's eſcape from Worcefler 
ibid. the great Friend{hip between 
him and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer III. 338. his and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer's opinion con- 
cerning the King's Aflairs after the 
fight of Worceſter III. 348. their ex- 


ceptions againſt the King's Marriage = 


with the Daughter of the Duke of Or 
leans III. 354. The uis of Ormond 
lent u — 
cefler, whom he bungs to Cwlogne III. 
436... ſent to treat with the Lord 
Alukerry at Conde about his Regiment 


fecence with Fr yp - 476. he 
into Eng. Why III. 48 1. 
— 5 —— the King's Friends 
in 111.482. returns out of Bg. III 483. 
Osborne III. 178, 180. accuſes Roiph of a 
Deſign upon the King's Life III. 179. 
Overal Biſhop I. 68. 
Overbury Sir Tho. I. g. 
Overzon III. 46, 5 42. 
Owen Sir Folm II. 231. is try'd III. 2 
205. condemn'd III. 206. repriey' 


209, 

Oxford, ſee Parliament. Affairs there while 
the Earl of Hex lies before it II. 376. 
Affairs there during the King's Abſence 
II. 406. Reſolutions taken there upon 
the Lord Goring's Arrival II. 301. the 
Univerlity vilned by the Parliament 
III. 56. the Uniserſity's Reaſons a- 
gainſt the Covenant paid in Convo- 
cation ibid. Learning, Religion, and 
Loyalty not extinguiſh'd in Oaford, 


notwithſtanding the endeayours of the 
Presbyterians III. 56. 
Oxford Biſhop of I. 277. 
Oxford Earl of I. 26. III. 600. 
P. 
Pacification ( a Treaty of ) enter'd upon 
and concluded with the Scoti/h Cove- 


nanters I. 98. the ill Conſequences of 
it I. 99. ſee Treaty, 

Page Captain II. 402, Page Lient. Col. 

+ 422, 424, 504. 

Paget Lord I. 146, 506. 

Palatine Elector III. 418, 424. 

Palmer Sir Hen. I. 524, 525. Palmer 
Geoffry I. 247, 248. II. 443, 453: 
574. Palmer Mr. I. 172. 

Papilts, their Activiy and Boldneſs about 
the Year 1640. I. 116. 

Parliament Ang: an Account of the 
Parliaments in the Beginning of King 
Charles Iſt's Reign I. 5. Parliaments 
grow ſormidable, and why? I. 8. A 
Parliament call'd afier Prince Charie:'s 
Return out of Spain I.16. The Parlia- 
ment's Reſolution ( after the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Hucling ham z 
Account of their r declare 
War with Spain I. 19. the ſuſt Par- 
liament of King Charles I. I z.. that 
and the next difloly'd on account of 
the Duke of Buckingham I. 22. the 

third Paliament ditloly'd IL 32. a 
Parliament call'd in England to ſit in 
April 1640. I. 103. meets Anil z. 
1640. I. 104. the Ez of Peers — 
vile the Common, to begin with a 
Supply I. 106. this voted a Breach of 
Privilege by the Commons ibid. the 
King's Propolnion to both Houles I. 
107. this debated ibid. the Parliament 
ditioly'd I. 110. another meets Nov. 
Fþ 1640. I. 135. the Temper of the 

ations at that time I. 126, 127, 128, 


129, 130, 131. the $ un- 
peach the Earl of Grafferd I, 139. ac- 
cuſe the Archbilhop of C I. 


141. bring in a Charge againſt the 
Lord Keeper Finch ibid. accuſe Secre- 
tary Windebank ibid. appoint a Com. 


mittee to draw up a agaiult 
the Eat] of Stafford I. 1 the Tew- 
per of both, Houſes at that time, and 


the Chatacters of the then Leadin 
Men in both I. 145. a Commute 
both Houſes appointed to treat with 
the Scoci/h Commiſſioners I. 15 1+ the 
Common's Propolition for Bortowi 
Money of the City I. 168. diſcout 

and defeated by the Party I. 169. the! 
Attainder of the Earl of Sr 0 
Srafford. the Commons paſs a Ball 
to take away the Biſhop's Votes I. 484. 
which the Lords reject I. 186. their 
Bill for Extirparing Bi „ Deans, 
and Chapters, C“ I. 187. by for 
that time I. 188. theit Vote, againſt 
the Court of Tok ibid. their Con- 
ference with the Lords about it ibid. 


who concur with the Li 
the ill uſe the Dory = nem 


made of a ptetended Plot cart d on 
in 
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in the Army L 196, 211. a Proteſta 
tion taken by both Houles I. 198. 
the Commons Explanation of it I 199. 
a Bill ro compel all the Sub- 
jets to take it ibid. paſs an Act for 
tinuing the Parliament I. 204. the 
by which that Act was obtain d 
1. the Effects of it I. 212. the men- 
ion of the pretended Plot reviv'd in 
the Houſe of Commons I. 208. the 
two Houſes vdte 300000 pounds to 
the Scors for a Gratuity, beſides their 
Monthly Allowance I. 209. the Par- 
liament very backward in Disbanding 
the Armies I. 213. the Commons re- 
vive the Bill for Extitpating Epiſco- 
pacy and commit it I. 215. it is laid 
alide I. 216. the Commons deſire the 
King to defer his Journey into Scala 
I. 216, 217. Acts paſs'd ſince the Be- 
inning of this Parliament I. 221. an 
Order of both Houſes to diſarm all Pa- 
iſts IL 230. moſt of the Members of 
— Houſes withdraw into the Coun- 
try I. 231. yet thoſe remain d to 
whoſe Care the Reformation was com- 
mitted ibid. a Debate whether the 
Book of Common Prayer ſhall be dil- 
uſed ? ibid. they on their Deligns 
inſt the Church ibid. an Ordinance 
Both Houſes for a Day of Thank(- 
giving on occaſion of the Pacification 
tween the Scores and Hg I. 232. 
Sepe. 9. 1641+ both Houſes adjourn to 
Otfeb. 20. _—_— a Committee of 
each to ſit during the Recels I. 233. 
the Powers of the Committee of the 
Houſe of Lords ibid. of the Houſe of 
Commons ibid. the Bulineſs before the 
Committee of Commons ibid. a (mall 
Committee of Both Houſes attends the 
King in Scotland I. 235. for the Lords 
the Lord Howard of Hcri ibid. for 
the Commons Sir Philip Stapleton and 
Mr. Hambden ibid. a Committee re- 
viv'd for drawing up a General Re- 
- monſtrance I. 239. a new Bill in the 
- Houſe of Commons to take away Bi- 
ſhops Votes ibid. the Commons of- 
- ended becauſe the King fills up divers 
vacant Biſhopricks ibid. the Com- 
mittee for the Remonſtrance make their 
Report in the Houſe of Commons I. 
245. Which is carried by nine Voices 
I. 246. and order'd to be Printed I. 
249- the Subſtance of it ibid. the ways 
which the Party grew in the Houle 
Commons I ae Houſe of 
Commons prepare a or Preſſing 
Men for Ireland I. 257. the Preamble 
of the Bill, as ic came from the Com- 
mont, excepted againſt by the Houſe 
of Lords ibid, the Bill paſs'd I. 259. 
the Lords and Commons declare the 
King's interpoſal for the Relief of 7re- 
to be a Breach of Privilege 1. 258. 
ſee Sam- Jobn. a Propolal in the Houle 
of Commons for a Committee to con 
fider of the preſent Stare and Power of 
the Militia I. 260. this debated ibid. 
vnd Soll. Gen. Sun ohm declares the 
Power of it not > ng — K - 

261. he's appointed to bring in a Bi 
to ſettle that Matter bid. which he 
do's ibid. the Bill recei d I. 262. the 

| Houſe of Commons Petition the Ki 

© fora Guard L 264 the Lords 
2 Writ to be iflu'd out to a 

Watches I. 265. the Houle of Com- 
mom diſcharge them ibid. the Hou 
of Commons ( after the fire Member 


they 
con 
Act, 
ibid, 
non 


remor'd into the City) adjourn them- 


ſiel ves for ſome Days, and name a Com- 
mitree to fit in the City I. 284. the 
Lords likewiſe adjourn for the fame 
time ibid. the Transaction of the 
Commintee in the City I. 285. Votes 
| ow — 4 11 
Meeting again I. 286. Com 
mittee of the Commons ftill tran(- 
acts in the City L 294. a Dedla- 
ration of the Commons 
the five Members ibid. Houſe of Com 
mom revive the Votes paid by their 
Communee in the City, and add more 
I. 300. both Houſes agree in and exc- 


. John Goniers way be made Lieutenant of 


cerning the Militia I. 343. — 


413. their Declaration concerning 


cute Acts of Sovereignty I. 301. the ing 4 
Commons examine the A Gen! Reformation of the Li 10.4. — 
touching the Impeachment of the fire Sereri againſt thoſe who oppoſe their 
Members I. 303. vote a Con and Proceedings I-4t5. t 
him ibid. the Houſes appoint order the Train'd-Bands to be muſter” 
mittees to fit in Grocer's-Hall I. 303. and take Care of Magazines. I. 416. 
the Commons go upon Su-, = their Votes his Majeſty's — 
Bill of the Militia and paſs it I. 304. Guards for &enrity. of — 


both Houſes move the King That the 
Magazine at All may be remor'd to 
the Tower L 305. they ſend both the 


HOY nr ry, to difſolre 
k May 23.1642. 103 the Methods 
by which they gain d ſo much Obe- 


Hothams to Hull ibid. the Commꝶmee dience from the L 421 
CL ET 3 > 2 
for it . both Houſes petition the , y 


mons May 19. 1642. I. 425. t u- 
other yds 


King about the Accus'd Members L bliſh ſeveral Letter: 


10. Obſervations touching Privi= tions at the fame time 1. 442 thei 

of Parliament ibid. the Lords and Remonſtrance 26, Py — 
Commons differ about Addrefling for what Effect it upon the People 1. 
Removing Sir John Ayron from the 463. the Nineteen Ir — ſent 
Tower I. 312. The Commons | to the King by both Houſes June 2. 
themſelves petition the King to do it, 1642. I. 493. the Order of the two 


and to put all the other Forts, and 

che Milnia inco the Hands of Gon — 
fiding Men ibid. The Commons do- 
fire to borrow Money of the City L 
315. their Reſolution about the Duke 


the Bil res oe Look pak 

to titia I. 324. Horſe F 

and the Bills Touching the Bikop Reaſons — — — bath 
— — rn —_— King at York Ly 13. 
i i mg re Era loco 

5 ilitia, Oc. Feb. 2. 1641. 6. Parliament's Declaration to the Ci 

the Houſe of Commons return the AA 
K. thanks for his Anſwer to their Peti- King to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
tion about the Militia, and deſire Sir men I. 5 18. they get Poſſeſſion of the 
Fleet I. 325. their Votes for railing an 
Army I. 529. they petition the King at 
Beverly July 15. 16432. I. 530. | 
Replication to the King July 26.1642. 


the Tower I. 328. the Houſe of Com- 
mons's Anſwer to the King's Demand 
of Reparation for an Expreflion in 


Mr. Pym's $ L 330. an Ocrdi- I.5 41. which the | 
nance of Houſes for Settling the ES pared ha ns 
— 336. the Method taken by I.5 42. two inſtances of their cg 
t Returning Thanks to the all thardid cor joyn with chews abs 
Queen for her Interceſſion about the how the two Holes receiv'd his Maje- 


Bills L 337. they impeach the Artur- 


General I. 338. their Reply to the ſty's Meſſage for Peace II. G. their An- 


ney C ; th ſwer to it IL. g. their Anſwer to hi 
King's Aniwer concerning the Militia fecond Medlage 11 10. their — 
I. 379. the Loids bail the 12 Biſhops tion to the Kingdom II. 11. the Ri- 
in the Tower, and the Commons te- ur uſed by the Parliament Forces to 
commit them jb. Votes of boch Houſes ä hended II. 
upon the King's further Anſwer con- 16, 17. the two Houſes Inftrutions 
to their General II 21, their Petition 
to the wry to the Generals to be 
— wr — IL 22, 
30. Votes t u es for Railing 
and Procuring Money II. 23. greac 
Alterations amongſt thoſe of the Par- 
hament Side after the Battle at Zidge-bull 
II 45; the two Houſes Declaration 
to the Subjects of Scotland II. 48. a 
Petition preſented to the King from 
both Houſes II. 55. their Ordinance 


ution to the King at 

their Reſolution — tym 
King's Anſwer to their Petition I. 344. 
they lend to the Earl of Northumber 


his Continuance near the Parlia- for Railing Money the Publick 
ment ibid. their Behaviour upon Re- Faith IL 60. their "mv Ah — 
ceipt of his Anſwer I. 352. Votes of cerning their General's acceptable Ser- 
both Houſes the Malatia I. vice 11. 61. their Petition to the K; 
353- their Order concerning All I. Nov.2 4.1643. . the two Honſes claim 
354+ they ſpread range Rumours of the whole Sovereign Pou er II 68. the 
4 Invabon, Sc. I. 355. pro- Subſtance of their Declaration to the 
—üUä—ũĩ4—— — States General of the united Provinces 

At d. make IL 69. new Ways bf Rai 

Propolutons for Adventurers in 27 r How? 
I. 356. the Petition of the Lords and procure che Bill to pals for Extirpation 


Je, March 46. 1642. I. 367. the Proc Ions — . 
of boch Houſes to the King about the End of January, 1603. 11 

28. 1643. vey wp they Parliament diſown the N 
Earl of Wearwick to be made both Parties in Tork- 
under the Earl of Nerthnunberiand 1 there (hould be 
to his Majeſty ibid. their non of Armes and 

about Tonnage and King for a $ 
age I. 377 how they proceed hich he to all 
having fſecur'd themielves at Sea L 3) ibid. they ſend their 
28. thele 
Majeſty to remove the Magazine Houſes 
. . 0 383. the Aniwer Ln Aſleil 
Houtes to his Majeſty's Metlage of bis Kingdom II. 
«28. "Commiſſioners to Treat 
the Advice 
— IDES 
150. they make an Ordinance to for- 


E 
E 
: 
: 
4 

1 


Meſſenger who t the King's 
Meflage for Peace of 20. of May, 
1643. II. 191. the Commons impeach 
the Queen of High- Treaſon ibid. they 
ſend Sir Wikiam Waller into the Welt 
with an Army II: 14. the two Houſes 
ſend Commiſſioners into Soiand for 
Relief IT. 233. are very much con- 
cetn'd at the Or wag of Briftol E 
245. Propolitions ſor Peace given 
the Houle of Lords to the Houle of 
Commons in a Codtference ibid. which 
are rejected by the Houſe of Commons 
II. 247. this cauſes ſome Diſturbance 
II. 248. Both Houſes make Sir Will. 
Waller Governour and Commander in 
chief of the Forces and Militia of Zon- 
8 
Raiſing an under t 
— ibid. Ser of the Lords 
over to the King II. 249, 250. . 
Tranſactions of the Committee of the 
Two Houſes in Scorlend II. 283. the 
Commons vote anew Broad-Seal : the 
Lords concur with them II. 312. the 
two Houſes ſeverity to the Meſſengers 
tent by his Majeſty from Oxford with 
Wries to the Judges for Adjournment 
of the Term from Lond. to Oxf. IL.z13. 
they diſo wn the Ceſlation of Armes in 
Ireland II. 323. their Letters concern 
ing it to the Lords ſuſtices, 299 
II. 323. the Members of both Ho 
who had withdrawn from thoſe at 
Weſtminſter meet at Oxford, according 
to the King's Proclamation Il. 338. 
and ſend a Letter to the Earl of Hex 
II. 339. the two Houſes Anſwer to his 
Majeſty's Meſſage from Oxford of Mar. 
ec II. 345. Means agreed upon 
the Lords and Commons at Oxon to 
raiſe M II. 346. the two Houſes 
— impoſe an Exciſe II. 347. 
the two Houſes at Oxford follow the 
Example ibid. the Parliament at Ox- 
prorogued to October 1644. II 370. 
Divitons amongſt the Members at 
Weftminfler II. 431. the two Houſes 
ee to a Treaty at Uxbridge 11.442. 
Niſcontents and Animoliies in the 
Parliament II. 465. the two Houles 
lay aide the King's Meflage for Peace 
in the End of 1645. IL 573. their 
Anſwer to his Delire for a ſafe Con- 
duct to the Duke of Richmond and o- 
thers II. 574. their Anſwer to his De- 
fire of a Perſonal Treaty at Weſtmintter 
ibid. their 3 his ſecond 
Re II. 575. the Parliament, upon 
—.— Requeſt, ſend Propoſitions of 
Prace to the King at en- Cafile, about 
the End of Fwy, in 1646. III. 27. re- 
quire the Scots to quit the Kingdom, 
and to deliver up the Perſon of the 
K. III. 28. their Declaration upon the 
Proceedings of the Army III. 34. a 
Committee appointed by the two 
Houſes to treat with the Committee 
oſ the Army III. 35. they give an Ac- 
count of ſeiling of the King by Cor- 
net Joyce at Holmby III. 37. the dif- 
ferent Deligns of the Parliament and 
Army (in 1647) relating to the King 
III. 42. a tumultuous Petition of Ap- 
prentices, and others, to both Houles 
ning their Militia III. 47. the 
two Speakers, with other Members of 
the two Houſes, withdraw to the Ar- 
my ib. both Houſes choſe new Speak 
ers: and their Votes ib. both Speakers, 
and the other Members, in the 
Army on Flow Heath III 48. the 
Parliament's behaviour upon the News 
of the King's Withdrawing, and where 
he was Ti 65. the Patliament'ſends a 
Metlage to the King to paſs four Acts 
NL 67. the Condition of the Patlia- 
ment in the latter end of 1647. III. 87 
the Parliament tends Forces to ſuppreſs 
the Commotions in Ken III. 110. 
res 'a Fleet againſt the Revolted 
Flere, under Colnmand of the Earl of 
Werwick III. 123; a Committee of 
Purtiament treats with the Common- 
Council of London about a Treaty III. 
139. the Parliament declares for a 
I 


purpoſe in the _ ing of in 
1648. III. 140. t 5 their 
Meſſage to the King ibid. Both Houſes 
vote the _ Propoſition ſent to 
them from Iſle of Wighe unſatis- 
ſactory III. 166. vote the King's An- 
ſwer to the third Propoſition (of the 
Commiſſioners for the Treaty in the 
Iſle of Wight ) concerning the Militia 
— ory III. 169. their Votes 
_ the King's Propolition III. 173. 
the Commiſlioners report of the Treaty 
at Newport to the Parliament III. 180. 
a long and ſharp Debate upon it ibid. 
— _ — — ns up- 
on the King's being carry d to Fheſt- 
Cattle Ulak. A Vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, that the King's Aniwer 
& to their Propolitions was a Ground 
«for Peace III. 183. many of the 
Members entring into the Houſe ſeis d 
upon by the $ _ ibid. the — 
ing Members vote the contrary to thei 
former Votes III. 184. a Vote of the 
Houſe of Commons,* That thoſe who 
« were abſent at the Negative Vote 
« ſhould fit no more in the Houle ibid. 
a Vote of Parliament of no more Ad- 
dreſſes renew'd ibid. the ſecluded Mem- 
bers Proteſtation ibid. voted againſt by 
both Houſes III. 185. Votes of the 
Houle of Commons ibid. a Committee 
appointed by —_— of 9 — 
to prepare a Charge againſt the Kin 
III. 186. the Charge againſt him — 
prov'd by the Commons III. 187. re- 
jected by the Lords who adjourn'd 
for a Week ibid. the Door of their 
Houſe lock d up — the Day to 
which they had adjourn'd III. 188. 
the Commons conſtitute a High 
Court of Juſtice ibid. make Bradſhaw 
Lord Pretident of it III. 189. appoint 
Lawyers and other Officers ibid. abo- 
liſh the Houſe of Peers III. 201. vote 
' againſt the Office of Kingſhip III.202. 
make a new Great Seal ibid. (1x of 
their own Judges give up ibid. the 
Parliament after the King's Murther 
ſend their Anſwer to the Sui Proteſta- 
tion and Diſlent III. 221, Houſe of 
Commons reſule to ratify Monk'sTreaty 
with Owen ONeile III. 279. Parliament 
reſolve to ſend an Army into Scotland 
III. 292. the Parliament ſend Em- 
baſſadors to Holland to invite them 
to a ſtrict Union, Sant Johns being the 
chief III.3 55. they return without any 
Effect ibid. whereapon the Parliament 
make the Act of Navigation ibid. the 
Parliament's Anfwer to the Holland 
Emballadors concerning the War be- 
un with the Dunch III. 357. their 
| _— the Period of their Sit- 
ting III. 372. Mary Manyn's Appli- 
— * the of Moſes — 
purpoſe III. 373. tis determin d, that 
they would not yet think of Diſſolving 
ibid. the Parliament diſſolv d by Crom- 
well and his Officers III. 373, Cc. 
Parliament choſen by Cromwell and 
his Officers III. 376. Conditions and 
Qualities of the Perſons nominated 
ibid, from one oi the Members, this 
was nicknain'd Praiſe-Ged Barebone's 
Parliament ibid. the Members repair 
to the Parliament Houſe, and chooſe 
Rowſe their Speaker III. 375. they al- 
ſume the Name of a HE III. 378. 
their Actions and Conſultations ibid. 
on the 12 of December they deliver vp 
their Power to Cromwell ibid. a Par- 
lament call'd after a new Method by 
Olver III. 386. which meers Sepr. 
3. 1654. III. 387. and chooſes Mr. 
Lenchall ibid. their Acting 
III. 388. the Parliament difoly'd 


- 22. 1654. III. 389. a Parliament ſum- 
mon'd by 


Cromwell to meet . 17. 
1656. III. 460. the Proceedings of it 
ibid. a Propotition in the Parliament 
for Cromwell to be King III. 461. a 
Committee | to confer with 


appointed 
Cromwell about it III. 463. be gives 


Houſe of Commons about the Ac- 
counts of Money, and about the other 
Houſe c. ibid. tis carry d that the 
other Houſe ſhall be allow 'd III. 315. 
Votes of the Parliament upon News 
of the Cabals of the Army and the 
City III. 5 16. the Parliament diffoly'd 
I.5 17. the Parliament reſtot d 
by the Officers ibid. ſome of the old 
excluded Members go into the Houſe 
with them, bur are excluded again III. 
518. the Parliament fend to Kchard to 
know whether he acquieſc'd and ſub- 
mitted to their Authority ibid. they 
make Ludlow, and four other Com- 
miſſioners Governours of Ireland III. 
519. Monk and the Navy declare their 
Obedience to the Parliament III. ; 20. 
they continue Lechhart Embafſador in 
France ibid. ſend Embaſſadors to me- 
diate Peace betwcen the two Northern 
Crowns ibid. paſs an Act of Indemni-. 
ty to the Army ibid. appoint all Com- 
miſſions Military to be ſign d by the 
Speaker ibid. baniſh all Cavaliers 20 
Miles from London ibid. fend Lan- 
bert againſt Sir George Booth and Sir 
Thomas Middleron 11H. 527. grow 
jealous of Lambert s Army III. 541. 
pals a Vote to have no more Ge- 
neral Officers III. 342. declare it 
Treaſon to raiſe Money without con- 
ſent of Parliament ; and make void all 
Money Acts ibid. caſhier Lamber:, and 
eight other principal Officers of the 
Army ibid. make 7 Commiſſioners to 
govern the Army ibid. fend for Forces 
to defend them, and for the City Mi- 
litia III. 543. the Parliament meets 
again at Weſtminſter III. 552. they or- 

Lambert's Troops to their ſeveral 
Quarters ibid. upon this Return of 
the Parliament the King's Affairs ſeem 
Parhament 


to treat with Monk III. 560. the ex- 
cluded Members go to the Houſe III. 
563. their Tranlactions there ib. they 
iſſue Writs for a new Parliament, and 
difſolve themſelves, and appoint a new 
Council of State ibid. the Parliament's 
and Council of State's prudentAftions 
III. 3569. before the Aﬀembling of the 
new Parliament they releaſe Sir Geo. 
Booth, ec. ibid. reform the Navy by 


III. 569. the Parliament meets April 


. Co s III 592. the Anſwer deli- 
wer d to Sir John Greenuil]Il. 39% the 
Committee of the Lords and Com- 

mon ſent to the King arrive at the 

Hagne III. 600. the two Houſes walt 


—  — — — — ſ — — — 


—— — 


INDE X 


Parliament cot /h: Parliament ſummon d 
by the Covenanters in Scotland II. 293. 
Parliament meet in Scotland, and their 
Deliberations III. 97. the Parhament 
being call d in Sand condemn Duke 
Flamion s engagement III. 134. Parlia- 
ment ſummon d in Scoeland in the 
King's name III. 307. they meet at 
Serling, and reconcile the Lords III. 
308. 

Parry Sit George II. 494. 

Perſons Sir Will. II. 126. 

Party : the violent Party carry all before 
them II. 250. 

Paw III. 186, 187. 

Pawles Lord I. 122, 508, 528, 554. II. 4, 
414, 417- Pawie: Sir John II. 361. 

Peace concluded between land and 
France I. 52. Propolitions of the two 


Houſes of Parliament for Peace 1I. 


90. 

Peard I. 105. 

Peers in Council at Tork ſet down in 
writing the Aﬀeonts and Violence of- 
fer'd to them at London I. 506. 

Peircy Lord II. 398. IIL 121, 153, 410, 
411, 412. Peircy Mr. I. 209, 210, 211, 
212, 430, 439, 442. IL 472. 

Pembroke Earl of I. 97, 122, 124, 125, 
214, 225, 320, 352, 375» 544 II. 54, 
55,90, 117, 340, 418, 442, 444, 452 
458, 459, 460- III 56, 439, 449. 441- 
his Character I. 44. IL. 157. 2 te- 
markable ſtory relating to his Death 
I. 46. depriv'd of his Office of Lord 
Chamberlain I. 206. 

Pen: fee Cromwell III. 45 1, 452, 45 4- 

Fendennis Caſtle ſurrender'd to the Parl. 

_— Edw. III 

P W. III. 494- 

Pennington II. 247. Penningion Alderman 
I. 161, 169, 233, 14, II. 80, 85. 
Pennington Sir Je I. 347, 375, 376, 
$ZI, $23, $24, $235, $26, $27, 649. 
Pennington (Lord Mayor) made Keeper 
of the Tower II. 264. Pennington Ilaac 
II. 60, 76. 

Pennymen Sir Will. II. 105, 406. 

Penruddock III. 433. 434: 435- 

þ Earl of III. 95, 484. Peter- 
Jo. Bilbop of I. 277. 
Peters II. 478. vw 

Petition of ſome Citizens of London a- 
ainſt the Government of the Church 
— Biſhops I. 161. great Dilingenuiy 
us d in procuring Petitions ibid. a Pe- 
tion preſented to the * het 
with the Remonſtrance of t ou'e 
of Commons, and Printed I. 255. a 
Petition publiſh'd in the Name of the 
Apprentices againſt Papiſts and Pre- 

lates I. 263. Petitions from fey 
Counties concerning the Milina L 
316. which are deliver'd to the Lords 
at a Conference by Mr. Pym ibid. Pe- 
tition of the Porters, and many Thou- 
lands of People in and about London 
concerning the Militia I. — Peti- 
tion of the Inhabitants of the County 
of Sory I. 324. of both Houſes of 
Parliament to the King at Theobald: J. 
343- the Petition of the Lords and 
Commons preſented to his Majcſty at 
York , March 26. 1642. I. 367. ihe 
Parliament's Petition to the King at 
Beverly, July 15. 1642. J. 530. the Pe- 
tition of both Houſes to the King lent 
to the General to be but 
never dcliver'd II. 22, 30. the Pett- 
tion of both Houſes to the King at 
Colcbreok II 55. of both Houſes tothe 
King, Nov. 24. 1642. II. 61. of the 
City of Lenden to the King that he 
would return to his Parhament IL 83. 
of the General Aſſembly of the Kirk 

in Sculand preſented to the King 
Mr. Henderjon, lign'd Jan 4. 16411. 

134 of the Common Council 
London againſt Peace II. 247, a tu- 
multuary Petition of Apprentices, and 
others to both Honſ(es of Parliament 
concerning their Milita III. 47. a 
Petition intended of the Scxci/6 Preſ- 
byeerians by Rai, and Fraye, that 
% Chancellor of the Exchequer might 
be remor'd ILL 397. and of the . 


men Catholicks againſt him III. 398. 
gainſt 3 


the Fumble Petition 4 ce III. 466. 
—— niger? Cox 
conduct the ing — 


Larp III. 330, 331. 
Pierreporns IL 127, 146, 442, 460, 465. « 
Pignoranda Conde of III. 241, 243- his 
Character III. 260. | 
Pimentel Don Antonio IIt 5 34. 


Pinkney Quarter-Maſter General II. 5 45 
Plantations : the Foreign Plantations 


ſubdu'd by the — 2 Forces III. 
361. a 

Plate : a great deal of Plate c>c. brought 
in for the uſe of the Parliament I.5 05, 

Pleſly Praflin Marquis of III. 25 4. 

Plot, fee Army. 

Plot John II. 97. 

Plunkgs III. 363. 

Feu II. 551, $54, 55 557. defeats 

ings Horſe at Chefler II. 549, 


the K 

550. 

Pollard I. 210, 211, 230, 430, 546. III. 
441, 522, 548. Pollard Sir Hugh L 

* II. 512, 3 

Caſtle, an unt of the Taking 

it for the King III. 142. Part of 

the Garriſon's Attempt upon Keins- 

borowgh III. 146. ones delivet d up 
to Lambert III. 148. 

Pope's Nuntio commands the 7riſ6 111. 
158. _ Ireland ibid. 

Popham Alexander II. 3, 5,215. Popham 
Col. Edw. II. 456. : 

Porridge Captain II. 5 40. 

Porter II. 497. Porter Endymion I. 15, 
307. II. 22. Porter Lieut, General II. 
511,7, 532, 539- 

Portland ſurrender d to the King's Forces 


II z58. 

Portland Earl of (Sir Richard Weſton) I 5, 
75, 76, 118, 207, 234,415. II. 158, 
193, 196, 200, 249, 25 5- hara- 
Qer I. 38. 


3 

Port/mouth declares for the King I. 551, is 
belieg'd by the Parliament Forces Il. 
2, ſurrendet d to them II. 15. the 
Soldiers before Pert wok to it 
III 550. 

8 Embaſſador's Brother be headed 
III. 384, 385. Portugal Prince of III. 
263, 164. 

Potter Dr. II. 


Presbyterian ( ſee Independents) Clergy 
preach up Rebellion II. 17. Presby - 
terian Miniſters diſpute with the King 
about Epiſcopacy III. 166. divers 
1 * come om King 
at the H . 601. their private 
Diſcourſe rick hun ibid, 

Prefion, a Fight near it III. 126. 

Prefton General III. 247, 334 his Cha- 
racter III. 157. 

Hu Captain Il-5. | 

Price Herbert III. 440, 441- 

Prideavx L 239. IL 313, 44% 457- 

Prince Electot arrives at Lenden II 357 

Printing, 2 * 

Pri vi miſchieſ proceeding ſroin 
ms dy 1 

Prixy- Council and ſome of the Biſhops 

riſe the King to paſs the Bill of At- 
tainder — 2 Earl of Swafferd I. 
201, 


Privy Counſellors : divers new Privy 
Counſellors ſworn of the Popular 
Party I. 155. the great Diſſervice 
which beſel the King upon this Ac- 
count I 156. the Charatter of the 
Privy Counſellors with the Kung at 
Oxford II. 151. of thoſe who d 
with the Parliament IL 156. 

Proclamation : the ill Effects of the Pro- 
clamation for breaking up of the ſe- 
cond Parliament of King Charles I. 
I. 52. a Proclamation of the King 
from Beverly 1. 528. of the King for 
Allembling the Members of Parlia- 
ment at Oxford IL. 318. againſt Pro- 
claming Sar: King III 201, 

Mmm 


Progers III. 2 
Projects kink | 13. 
hood ibid. of Reviving 
ibid, of Ship-Money ibid. 8 
e in the 
ty I. 168. — end — 
by the Party I. 167. the pigowes | 
2 
3.1 493- 
"ag * —2 


ſitions 


Peace given 
of Lords to the Houſe 


as .. 

Proteſtants of Germany and Frame receiv'd 
in England II. 23. but at length diſ- 
countenanc d ibid 

Proteſtation taken by both Houſes of 
Parliament I. 198. Explanation there- 
of I. 199. Abuſe,of the End of Pro- 
teſtation in the Houſe of Peers 1. 318. 
a Proteſtation of ſome of the Houſe 
of Peers in the Caſe of the Duke of 
Kichmend I. 320. taken into Conſi- 
deration by Houſe of Commons 
22 taken by both Parties 
in Devon and Cornwal the T 
between them II. 104. the —— 
ny of the ſecluded Members III. 
I 

Pom wil. I. 73. II. 1 his Character 
I. 158. the Entry of Pu, Baſtwick 
and Burton into Lenden I. 158, 159, 
160. Libellous and Infamous Of- 
fenders ibid. and therefore puniſh d 
accordingly ibid. yet without any good 

upon them ibid. 

Puleften John II. 92. 

Pye Sir Reber II. 304. 

De 1. 113, f, 139, 140, 149, 166, 
167, 172, 178, 181, 184, 196, 797. 
20%, 209, 210, 212, 220, 233, 2355 
239, 247, — 265, 267, 280, 294, 
39, 33%, , 367, 370,38 
400, 403. II. $0, 194, 243. his and 

Speeches concerning Gtiev- 
ances I. 105. begins the Debate about 
them I. 137. how he endeavours to 
prove one witnels as good as two in 
the caſe of my Lord Swaford I. 17 
180. delivers the Petitions of fe 
Counties about the Militia to the 
— N I. 316. his 

peech prin y order I. 317. hi 
Speech upon the King's * to the 
Petition of the City of Londen, that 
he would return to his Parliament IT. 
88. his Death II. 353. aud Charactet 
I. 147. II 353. 
Pjme John II. 456, 


Q 


Cr Dr. III. 483. 

Deen ( lee Chencler) the Dangers the i 
in I. 326, 327. ſhapp'd for Holland I. 
349. Where ſhe provides Powder and 
Ames I. 416. very diligent in pro- 
viding A e there ſot the King I. 
$20. lends Armes, Ammunition and 
Artillery to him 1. 521. adrances his 
— ou A e 

— ö 101d, in great 
— impeach'd of High Trea- 
ſon by the Houſe of Commons II. 
191. retires from Oxford to Fueter II. 
369. deliver'd of a Daughter IL. 387. 
retires into France II. 394. A Leu 
from the Queen to the Chancellor 
the Exchequer cor cerning the Prince's 
removal into Fe III 4. ſhe ſends a 
Paper to be deliver d to the Parha- 

„but tis laid aſide III. 187. her 
Meſſage to King Chen, II. III. 

216, ſhe adviſes him to agree with 
the Kess upon their Terms III. 256, 
conſults the Chaticellor of the Exche- 


about the Duke of Tark's 
ing wt Mademoitelle co 
III 353. ber diſpleaſure againſt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in France 
III. 397. 2 to make 

Lord 401. | 
with the ER the large; 
Gleefler with ber III. 412. 
Queen Mother of France, fee Frame. 


I-N DEREN 


R. 
Rexland Caſtle ſurrender d to the Parl. 


I. 30. | 
Renieborough Col. III. 49, 59, 107, 133, 
141, 145, 146, 147, 148. he and ſome 
| Officers put on Shore” by che 
Sea-· men IH — 
amſey I. 35, 63 64 
1 Wahn III. 127. 
Rf Sir Oro (ſee Herbert: (ee Churle II) 
L. 69. III 304, 339. 
Raynolds II. 126, III. 469. caſt away 
coming our of Planderr III. 273. 
Reading, the Garrifon deſetts the Place 
and the King tak-s Poſſeſſion of it IT. 
$4. beſieg d IT. 177. forrender'd upon 
Articles II. 183. poſſeſ d again by the 
King's Forces II. 268. quitted by chem 


II. 753: 
Rebeltn in Ireland, news of it I. 


237. 

erte Tuſtice I. 539. II. 13, 314. 
—— 72 Ponsa. Rewon- 
ſtrance of the H. of Commons carried 
by nine Voices I. 246. order'd to be 
Printed I. 249. the tice of it ibid. 
A new Remonſtrance defign'd by the 


ommittee at Grocer's-Hall I. 306. 


e matter they prepar'd for it ibid. 
Remonſtrance of the two Houles, 
May 16. 164t. I. 448. what effect it 
Had I. 463. The large Remonſtrance 
of the Army brought to the Honſe of 
Commons by fix Officers III. 18 1. 

de Rerx (Cardinal) ferit to the Baftile 
II. 399. 

Reynolds III. 601. Reynolds Rich. III. 494- 
Rejnolds Rob. II. 335- 

Rhodes Sir Ew. II. 106, 107. 

Rich III. 466. Kich Lord I. 49, 508. Rx 
Col. III. — 

Ridhiard II. King I. 177, 418, 420. III. 
188 

Rithard III. King I. 462. 

Kichame Monſieur II. 399- 

Kitheliew Cardinal I. 100. II. 71, 306, 
577, 578, 579. 

Rifhmiond Duke of I. 6t, 124, 167, 215, 
319, 320, 321, 508- II. 22, 40, 41, 
158, 367, 431, 439, 440, 443, 44, 
4%, 448, 476, 524, 6, 174. III. 
140, 199, 201. his Character II. 151. 
he and the Earl of n ſent to 
Lindon with a Meſſage for Treaty II. 


438. 

Rivers Earl I. 308. II. 22. Rivers Conn- 
refs II. 17. 

Roberts Lord I. 198, 213. II. 34, 340, 
95» 402, 495, 412, 520. 

Robiſon III. 555, 558. Robinſon Lieut. 

Col. II. 499, 562. III. 112. 

Rocheſter Earl of III. 395, 438, 440, 442, 
475, 487. returns to the King from 
Rathbone III. 418. obtains leave of the 
King to go into Fng/ard in order to 
make at Inſurrection III. 43 t. de- 
liens for the Notth ; his Enterpriſe 
unfortunate III. 336. he returns to 
London; whence he advites the King 
of the ill Succeſs ibid. an Accident 
that beſel him in his Return ibid. he 
eſcapes to the King 111.437. fee Wilmoe. 

Rothford Lord II. 34, 340. 
ers II. 212. 

Roles III. 435. 

Rolls Serjeant II. 92. 

Rol III. 178, 179, 180. 

Roſcommon II. 336. 

Roſpiglinſc julio, ſee Aſcham. 

Roſie II. 554, $57 Nie Col. III. 


38. 
Rotherham Tho. II. 336. 
Rothes Earl of I. 63, 150, 151, 162, 


219. 

Rented Head (the Term) whence T.267. 

Konndway-Down Fight II. 223, 224. 

Kowſe III. 377. 

Kowſwell Col. II. 182. 

Rowe Sir Tho. II. 7 1,72. 

Roth Count of I. 11 251, 346, 362, 
429. 

Reypere Prince I. 5. II. 2, 11, , 26, 27, 
0 $23 335 34, 35 36, 37) % 57% 675 

I 


97223z 225, 228, 231,236, 237, 239, 


239, 2:42, 244; 253, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 278, 296, 3694 371, 372, 375» 
383, 388, 389, 390 393» 397, 399) 
417, 418, 43, 424, 5, 427, 463, 
464, 469, 470, 478, 479, 491, 494, 
496, 501, 502, 503, 504; 50s, 507; 
1087 5125, 51% 17, $22, $23, 524 
33 $34» $35, 541, 34, 551, 552, 
$543 $555 556- HI. 15, roy, 120, 121, 
128, 129, 139, 149, I50, I55, 158, 
159, 216, 263, 382, 495, 407, 47 1- 
in a Skirtniſh Defeats the Parliament 
Forces near Worceſter II. 20. marches 
towards the North IT. 180. takes Bro- 
michon IT. 18 t. and Lichfield, and re- 
turns to the King II 182, 183. beats 
up ſome of the Earl of gfex's Quarters 
with good Succeſs IL 202. behepes 
Briftol II. 226. and takes it II 228. 
takes Bedford II. 303. relieves Newark, 
II. 356, 357. fortifies Toſdirer ibid. 
does good Service in Lancaſhire II. 
68. has ill ſucceſs at Marſ{or Moor 
it. 388, 389. retires from Naſeby to 
Briflol II. 309. delivers up Briſtsl II. 
32. cominanded by the — to de- 
fat up all his Commiſſions II. 5 36. 
undertakes the Command of the 
Prince of Waters Fleet III. 159. fers 
Sail for Ireland in Decemb. in 1649.ITL. 
160. comes upon the Coaſt of Spain 
III. 262. his Letter to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ibid. he goes with 
the groſs of his Fleet into the River of 
Lithon ibid. efcapes out of the River 
of Lion with his Fleet III. 264. 
arrives at Names with his Fleet III. 400. 
gives an ill Account of his Fleet III. 
4or. leaves the Ring; and goes into 
Germany III. 411. religns to him the 
place of Mafter of the Horle ibid. 
Rwſſel Sit M illiam I. 142. II. 436. 
Naben Genetal II. 31, 44, 101, 102, tog, 


96. 
Rublend Earl of I. 28. II. 232, 313, 340. 
Kwvignde TH. 2. 
Nes II. 494- 


S. 


$4 (Don Pantaleon) Brother to the Por- 
gal Embaſſadour, Beheaded III. 384, 


85. 

Sackvilte Sir Edw, afterwards Earl of Dor- 
ſet I. 47. 

St. Albans Earl of I. 118. 

S. George Colonel II. 504. 

Se. Hill II. 494. 

K. Jobn, (fee Parũ nem: ſee Cromwell ) 1. 
of ty, 17 200, 23 253, 254, 
260, 304. II. 313, 354, 447, 443, 
Pooh his Chit? L 148. is made 
Sollicicor General I. 167. defends the 
Bill of Attainder againſt the Earl of 
Srafford in point of Law I. 182. fe- 
conds the Bill prefer'd by Sir Arty 
Faſlerig for ſettling the Militia I. 217. 
his propoſal to the King being put in 

ractice, is voted by both Houſes a 
each of Privilege L 258. fre Parla- 
ment, He declares the Power of the 
Militia not to be in the King I 261. is 
appointed to bring in a Bill to ſetile 
that matter ibid. which he does ibid. 


Saint- Johns Lord II. 34, 44. bis Cha- 


rafter II. 41, 42. 
K. Leger Sir William 11. 4: 1 
Sailbury, a Riſing there III. 433. the 
unfortunate ifſue of it III. 435. 
Salla Biſhop of II. 525, 538. Salo 
Eorl of I. 122, 124, 344, 508. II yo, 
* 432, 459 bis Chatacter II 159. 
taken by the King's Forces 11. 


103. 

Senderſon Dr. III. 38. 

Sandford prognofhicated the Earl of Pem- 
brook's Death I. 46. 

Sandys Col. II. 20, 27. 

Sevile Lord I. r21, 122, 204, 235, 508- 
II. 254. his Character II. 155. 

I $07, 5 40. 

SY Lord I. 93, 122, 139, 148, 155, 167, 
171, 182, 184, 195, 200, 206, 274, 
359. II. 1, 35, 44, $4, 127, 128, 
158, 19H, 349, 418, 465. III. 167 


164. his Character I. 145. II r6r. 

Scarborough} Caſtle deliver'd up to the 
Queen II. r10, 

Scawen' II. 494. 


Kc III. 555, 558. 

Scori/h Canons, concerning them L 84. 
touching the Scoriſh Liturgy I. 86. the 
Manner how twas recerv'd at Ben- 
borowghyT 87. the Scoriſh Covenant 1 89. 
the &cot /h Commiſſioners come to Low 
don, and lodge in the City I. 150. 
preſent two diſtint Declarations a- 
uw the Arch-Biſhop of Cane. and 
the Earl of Sraſſoru I. 152. wait upon 
the King III.y 5. they enter a Proteſt» 
tion againſt the four Acts which the 
Parliament ſends to the King to pats 
III. 67. their private Treaty with the 
King at FHeampron-Comt III. 77. the 
Sonfh Commiſſioners come to Breds; 
— — Terms —_—_ me III. 265. 

Soriſh Clergy a the King III. 
286. their Sermons before — ibid. 
— ee 17; foe Mia 
: fre MF: Tran. 
actions about introducing a Lituegy 
into Scoslend I. 64. Affairs in San 
aſier the King's Return rhence, relating 
chiefly to the Compoſing a Liturgy 
and Canons I. 83. Tranſaftions in 
Scotland touching „ Agne 
and Hamilion I. 236. the Condition 
and Inclinations of Scotland after the 
Battle at Edyge- Fill II. 49. the Peti- 
tion of the General Allembly of the 
Kirk of Scorland to the King II. 13 4. 
the Condition of Scotland about the 
time the King was beheaded III. 218. 
Commiſſioners ſent from the Parlia- 
ment of Scozland before the Death of 
the King to the Parliainent of R- 
land ibid. their private Inftrutions 
from Argyle's Party III 2 19. upon the 
King's Trial they enter their Proteſta- 
tion and Diſſent III. 220. the Par- 
lament fend their Anfwer to it after 
— — III 22 I. the Com- 
miſſioners Reply, and are iſon 
but — ib. GC 
of Scotland brought to the Ki a 
Sor i Viear that Afiddicron brought 
with him III. 347. the Requeſts to 
the King of his Friends there III 348. 
the State of Scotlam under III. 
386 394, 449. 
Kot, Army tout the Lotd Comway at New- 
I. 114. emer New-Caſtle ibid. 
petition the King L 124. upon it a 
Treaty appoint-d at RKippen ibid. where 
the Commiſſioners meet and tran act 
id. 300000 . voted to the & for 
a Gratviry, belides their monthly Al- 
lowabce I 209. the Acts offer'd by 
the ot to the King to be confirm'd 1. 
243, 244 they raiſe an Army under 
Leſly II. 29g. enter England in Jan. 
1643-IL. 316. riſe from before Her 
ford, and march into the North II. 
$35. how the Scots treated 
the King upon his Delivery of himſelf 
up to them III. 18. they march North- 
ward with the King to New-Coſtle ibid. 
enforce the Parliament's Propotitions 
for Peace by their Chancellor IL. 28. 
agree to deliver ap the King III. 29. 
their Preparations for an Expedition 
into Fg III. 96. the Parties of 
the Ken at the Maps in the Begin- 
ning of the Reign of King charter II. 
III. 224. the Storrs raiſe an Anny 
againſt Cromwell at Tr III. 193. 

Kreq Lord I 188. Scoop Col. III. 145. 
_ Mr. II. 43- Streep Sir Gerda, 
ibi 

Seaford Farl cf III. 284. 

_— divers Scets incteaſe in the A 

4k 

Selen I. 4432 445» 517- 

Self-denying Ordmance II 437. it paſſe: 
— Commons II. 466. and the Lot. 

. 486. 
Sernererre, Monſicur {a Fete II 907, 


Sex; ”, 


FN Dt 9 X 


Ny, an Account of him and his Nego- 
Seymour 2 ** ane Seymour 
Fel 2 171, 508, 


HI, 200. 
538; 554. IE 16, * his Character 
IE 155. r Jen II. 229. 


Seymour Col. II. 305, Soma Hen. 
II. 254 ME 123, 124. ſent to the 
King ſtem his Friends in Znglend III. 


407: 
Sheffield Col. II. 204. 
Sheldon Dr. II. 449% HII. 38. Sheldon Ser- 
jeant Major II. 220. 
Sherborne, ſee Digby. 
Ship» Money I. 53, 54 Miſchiefs ac- 
ing from the Judges being for it 


44. 

8 taken by the Parliam. Forces 
IL 456. 

Shropſbire ſee FL ancaſbire. the Gemlemen 
of Shropſhire teady for bringing in the 
King III. 522. 

Shurley Geo. II. 336. 

Sidney Algernoon III 570. 

Sippen I. 298, 301, 416, 424, 486. II. 
178,406. Shippon (Major Gen.) makes 
Conditions with the King for the Earl 
of Efiex's Foot after the Eſcape of the 
— 2 ch 

Sluming Sir Wich. II. 100, 102, 208, 218, 
— 228. flam II. 230. bis Character 


— . 
Aptam I. 125. 
Sing (Sir H) wd before a High 
ourt of Juſtice III. 485. condemn'd 
III. 497. executed ibid. an Account 
of bum III. 487, 488. Slingsby Lieut. 


Col. II. 228. 
Smurh II. 227. Smith Major I. 
125. Smith Captain IT, 37. Smith Sir 
7. III. 367 Smith Mr. II. 509g. 
Soldiers in London refolve to reftore the 
Parliament; and watt on the Speaker 
III. 551. a 
Somerſet Earl I. 9,45. Somerſe John Lord 


IL 118, 119. 
de I. 23. 


Earl of (fee N )L 193, 
213, 505, 508. IL 5, 7, 8, 431,438, 
4432 476, 574 III. 59, 62, 1.90, 199» 
— 331, 407, 603. his Char 
«152. 
Sonecherland By of II. 272. 
m King of, ſee Treaty, ſee Cottingron. 
2 Fleet bearen by the Eng//b III 
459. the Bullion from it con- 
vey d from Periſinaa to London ibid. 


Lord I. 305. 
e H. I 8. 
ſwood Sir Robert III. 26. 


ow II. 167. 
$7 (Cl) 1 and executed III. 


483. 
re: Garriſon'd by ſome Gentlemen 
r the King II 114 

Stafford Sir Fw. THI. 298. 

Staines Dr. III 63. 

Stamford Earl of I. 539, 140. II. 97,tor, 
101, 103, 104, 113, 111, 217, 242, 
259, 261, 340. III 347 marches into 
Cornwal with an Army II. 207. beaten 
near Kratten May 16. 1643. II. 209. 
endeavours to clear hi from the 
Cenſure of ill Conduct, but in rain 
II. z 10. 

* I. 150, 188, 247, 5565. II. 465. 

IL 44, 49. Stapleton Sir Philip J. 235, 


19. 

8 III. 485, 486. his Engagement 
TS King III. 483. * — 
what he knows of the Plot III. 484. 

Star-Chamber, fee Council Table. 

Sawel Lord I 554. Sawel Sir Fol Il. 
4, 213, 4177 464+ 459, 49% 512, 
513. 

FR... III 470 

&eel III 205, . 

Stephen Si prog rap 

Sir 364. 
Sevens Edw. II. 229. 
&avard Dr. [LL 446, 449, 459. III 109, 


238. dies preſently after the King Re- 
turn into Nane III 3 
Sremart Lord IT. 40. Sum Lord Ber- 


nard 5 4tz 385, 386; 401, 506. 


' H. 41, 367. 
Storm, ſee Wind. 
Story : a pleaſant Story of two Men of 


great Fortunes near V IT. 25. 
HIVE Capt. I. 526. Sradiing Sir Eu. 


a3 

Srafford Earl of L. 100, 110, 111, 115, 
117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 130,137, 138,143, 
149, 150, 160, 167, 182, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 195, 196, 199, 200, 206, 
208, 211, 220, 234, 235, 249, 261, 
252, 266, 273z 274, 279, 293, 395» 
320, 332, 384, 400, 443, 444 II. 
123, 126, wn * ISS, * =o 
35+ 377, 396, 409, 47%, 476. III. 
45> 588. CT General under 
the Earl of Northumberland I. 113,114. 
nnpeach' d of High Treaſon r 139. 
committed to the Black Rod I. 140. 
a 2 of 8 to draw up 
a ainſt him I. 144. 
1 tink his Trial l. 14 
154, 155. a Committee from Ireland 
in order to the Proſecution of him J. 
16g. conliderations touching the man- 
ner of his Triat I. 170, 171. his Trial 
begins March 22. 1640. I. 172. the 
Charge againſt him id. his Defegce 
L 172, 173, 174, 1752 176. the Con- 
clulion of his Defence I. 177. his 
Council heard as th matters of Law 
ibid. A Bill of Arrainder brought into 
the Houſe of Commons againit him 
I. 178, 179- which paſſes in, few days 
I. 182. and i ſent op to the Houſe 
of Lords, and defended in point of 
Law by Mr. Saint- Jem ibid. the Bill 
not teceiv d very wannly in the Houle 
of Lords I. 191. two Accident that 
contributed much rowards the paſſing 
of it ibid. it paſſes the Houle of Lords 
I. zot. the Earl himflf writes to the 
King to paſt it I 202, which he did 
I 203. the Earl was beheaded Atay 
12. 1641. ibid. his Character I. 118, 
203, 204. 

W : under that name expos'd 

. 183. 

Kr ange Lord II 26, 110. 

Strangeways Sir John I. 168. II. $94 

Srazen, a Fight yu that wy . 1 

Kr I. 521. fent againſt the Mar- 
Tae Ul. = as him 

1 273+ 

Streater Col. III. 568. 

Srick/and II. 20. III. 216. Strickland Sir 
Rob. III. 132. 

Sede I. 113, 150, 133, 239, 248, 280, 
294, 296, 338. II. 215, 258. rede 
Sir Gee. II. 42. Srode Sir Will. II 46. 


jon John III. 494. 
— Gale lurrendet d to Sir diam 
Waller II. 379. 


Seffolk Earl of I. 38. II. 340, 413+ 
Sunderland III. 409- ſlain in 

at Newa III. 269. 
ym 11.6, 755 | 
Hndercome T1. 498. his Def 

COrimwell TIL 504. bis 1 1 


T. 


Taffe Lord II 121. 

Tarah Lord III. 457- 

* taken by the Marquis of Fiferd 

213. 

. the Army and the Court at 
oof upon Return of the King thi- 
ther —4 * 3 de · 

nn the year 1642. : 

5 1 fee ed 80 

Thelwell Col. II. 384, 422. 

Thomas III. 494. Prince T.. 


478. 
Thernhill Col. II. 5 16. 
Sir . III. 315. 

The Lord TH. 338. 

Tharlw III 441, 442, 486, 123. 
Dieben III 5 15, $4- 

Sir Thamas III. 3 15. retires to 
mmm: 


Afexroe III. 132. bis Character III 
316. 


felicity of them, not it hſtanding ſome 
invaſions on the Subject I. 58. com- 
pat d with the times of Q AN ibid. 
and with thoſe of King ibid. 

Tichborne Hen. II. 336. | 

Tims Captain IH: 305. 

Tomkins, (ee Waller II 200, 2 48. III. 190. 
his Trial and Execution II. 199. 

Tomlinſen Col. III. 194. 

Tonnage: the truth of the Caſe of Ton- 
nage and P f 106. 

Topping Lieutenant Col. II. 423. 

de la Torre (Don Diego) III . 

| an Action there II. 260. 

Tower, Cuſtody of it committed by the 

two Houſes to the Lord Mayor Pew 


ingtem II. 264- 
Townſend Sir Horatio III 52.1, $26, 554, 
600. 


TYraquaire Earl of I. 87, 98. III. 233. 

Treaſury put into Commiſſion 266: 

Treaty with the &a at Rippen 
F. 122. tis adjourn'd to Londen I. 116. 
Treaty between the two Parties in He- 
vom and Cornwall, after a Proteſtation 
was, firſt taken by both IK 104. be- 
tween the King and Parliament begi 
at Oxfard upon the Propoſals of 
tion, but that takes no eſſect II. 147- 
the ſum of the demands and Con- 
cellions of both ſides upon the firſt Ar- 
ticle of the Treaty II. 167. the Treaty 
expires II. 174. the ſubſtance of the 
Treaty between the Engliſh Compil- 
lioners and the &II. 295. a Treaty at 
Urbridge H. 444. 2 Treaty between 
the King and the Sons fer on foot by 
the ingerpolition of France II. 377. a 
Treaty with the Srow fign'd by the 


King Dec. 26. 1647. III. 77, 78. the 
Subſtance of it IL 78. a Treaty con- 
cluded to be at Newpore III. “141. 
a Treaty in the Iſle of = II. 160. 
The whole Hiſt 45 II. 160. to 
180. a Treaty hgn'd April 1657. 
between Spain and King Charks II. 
Ul. 457. a Ln, of Prace between 

in III. 529. a full ac- 


Frarge and 
count of 1 $32. fee Fa- 


Yrelawny 1. 149: III. 522. 

Trelawnies III. 32. 

Trevannien Colonel Jolm II. 10, 102, 
204, zh flain II. 230. his Charactet 


Trevannion III 2 2. 

1 of th : x gs. L of 

Tria the Earl of rage 172. 
Mr. Tul nw and Hap 4. Nt. , : 
of Archby Land 11. 440. of King 
Charles 1. 194- 

de Trimonille Duke NL 321. 

Tulfiberdine Earl of I. 42 

Tumult about Lauben Houſe I. 113. 

Tumults about the Houſe of Peers 
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